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Edinburgh, November 1860. 
Messrs Clark have great pleasure in forwarding to the Sub- 
scribers to the Foreign Theological Library, the last issue for 
1860, viz., " Tholuck's Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount," translated from the last and entirely re-written edition ; 
and " Ebrard on the Epistles to St John." 



They are now in a position to promise two volumes of 
" Domer on the Person of Christ," for next year ; and they 
have also in progress " Lange's" great work on the New Tes- 
tament ; " Kostlin on Faith ;" and ^ Martensen's System of 
Doctrine" (one of the best works which has recently issued from 
the German press). 

They trust to receive the continued support of their Sub- 
scribers. 
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Messrs T. and T. Clark beg to announce that they have acquired 
the Copyright of The North British Review, which wUl, consequently, 
in future be published by them. 

The transfer has taken place so recently that their literary arrange- 
ments in connection with the Review, will not come fully into opera- 
tion until the publication of the November Number. 

In entering upon this important undertaking, they have been 
influenced by a sense of the great importance of the objects for which 
The North British Review was orieinallv established, and bv the 
conviction that there is ample room for a first-class Review, which, 
while published in Edinburgh, and reflecting, in some measure, the 
sentiment and spirit of Scotland, may yet attract the interest of 
readers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies at large. 

The North British Review is, in the main, a literary journal. 
In every department of Literature and Science, it will seek the con- 
tributions of the writers most conversant with the several subjects, 
and best quaJifled to guide public opinion upon them. On Social aiid 
Political questions, it will be devoted to the maintenance of liberal 
principles, and endeavour to advance the cause of progress in har- 
mony with the permanent order and benefit of society. Though not 
a theological journal, it will occasionally address itself to theological 
subjects, maintaining the cause of Evangelical Christianity in opposi- 
tion to the various phases of infidelity and error. It will be the aim 
of its Conductors to view all the subjects treated of in their highest 
relations. 

They are specially desirous of aiding in advancing those objects 
which the friends of the Scottish Universities are now labouring to 
promote. Generally, it will be their endeavour to make the Review 
such an organ as educated and Christian men may recognise as a useful 
coadjutor in the great cause of national elevation and progress. 

The Publishers feel grateful for the encouragement they have re- 
ceived, and for promises of literary contributions from many writers 
of distinguished eminence and accomplishments. They are resolved to 
spare no effort to advance the character and position of the Review. 

Ediubttboh, 38, Georob Street, 
1st August 1860. 
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PREFACE. 




^ STILL feel that I owe my dear Friend Bothe warm 
thanks for having urged me to put forth my ezegeti* 
cal powers in connection with this portion of the New 
Testament. Although I have no doubts as to the genuineness 
of the Gospel of John, I must confess that the spirit of Christ 
finds me most directly in the first three Gospels ; and their in- 
terpretation has had peculiar attractions for me, because in them 
the Son of God, at once Divine and human, and the climax of 
a redemptive process of two thousand years, is presented in a 
tangible physical shape. The great task of the present age — a 
task at which men of very different vocations, and with very 
different aims, are labouring — is to understand the relation in 
which Christ stands to the form of religion embodied in the Old 
Testament : avoiding two opposite errors ; that, namely, of de- 
grading Christianity to a mere internal phenomenon of Judaism ; 
and that of representing Judaism as Christianity under a veil, 
and thus effecting as near an approximation of the two as pos- 
sible. I am bound to confess that the further my studies have 
extended, the more clearly have I seen that the religion of the 
Old Testament and the Gospel constitute one Revelation, and 
the higher has been my consequent estimate of the loftiness and 
depth of the Jewish Economy. The present fresh revision of 
my Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount has contributed 
to this result. 

Many things have presented themselves in a new and clearer 
light : I have been able to explain several passages more satis- 
factorily from the Old Testament and from the works of the 
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Babbins. The compass of the present Edition is indeed little 
greater than that of the last one, but I have thrown aside much 
useless material, and replaced it by the results of renewed in- 
vestigations. I trust also that the arrangement now adopted is 
in some parts clearer. 

When this work first mlule its appearance, it gave rise to a 
movement of a practical character in the Church, out of which 
have grown practical commentaries, commentaries for the use 
of schools, and sermons on the whole or on particular parts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. May the present Edition also find 
its way to practical theologians, and, in these days of the revival 
of controversy on dogmas and creeds, help to draw the mind to 
a deeper study of Scripture, and (as this portion of the New 
Testament is peculiarly adapted to do) quicken and develop 
that practical spirit, which can alone furnish living stones for 
the Church, and preserve the plans of the builders of the Church 
from being mere castles in the ah-. 

A. THOLUOK. 
Halle, Mareh 1856. 

P.S. — I am indebted to a friend for the translation of pages 
207 to 251, and 346 to 362. 

K. L. S» 
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§ 1. IDENTirr OF THE DI8G0UBSE IN ST MATTHEW V.-VU. 

WITH THAT m ST LUKE VI. 20. 

[S in the following sections onr critical decision must 
often be determined by a comparison of the discourse 
in St Matthew with that in St Luke, chap, vi., we 
must commence with a discussion of the question as to whether 
these discourses are identical. The Greek expositors decided 
this question in the affirmative. See Origen^ in Matt., t. iii. 
de la Bue, p. 385 ; Chrysostom^ hom. 14 ; EutJiymiua^ Theoph. 
In the Latin Church, on the contrary, St Augustine, in order 
to meet the charges which the ManichsBans founded on the 
numerous discrepancies in the two accounts, maintained (de 
consensu Evan^Ustarum) the existence of two different dis- 
courses : one elaborate, which Christ delivered to His Apostles 
on the summit of the mountain — that which St Matthew re- 
ports ; and a shorter one, spoken to the people on the plain, 
given by St Luke. Several Bomish writers have followed St 
Augustine : the author of the Opus Lnperfectum, Druthmar, 
Erasmus, Clarius, and others ; on the other hand, Maldonatus, 
Calmet, and others, have maintained the identity. Li the Pro- 
testant Church, the view taken was determined mainly by the 
opinion held on the subject of the Inspiration of Scripture. 
Those writers who held the narrower view — according to which, 
Scripture is inspired not only as regards the truth of its re- 
ligious substance, but even as to its correctness in form and 
expression — were led to maintain the difference of the discourses. 
Accordingly, Andreas Osiander, 1530, the author of the stricter 

a 
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harmony founded upon this doctrine of inspiration, held their 
dissimilarity. The same view was taken by the harmonists, 
Eus, 1728, Hauber, 1737, Macknight, 1772, Buesehing, 1766; 
also by Soeinus, Grell, and more recently by Hess, Storr, Ferf 
(specim. crit. theol. in ev. Matth., Traject. Batav. 1799). The 
opposite opinion was supported by Bucer, Calvin, Piscator, 
Chemnitz, Calov, Clericus, Bengel, and since him by almost all 
expositors, Stier (Reden Jesu) not excepted. With reference 
to this subject, Bucer makes some important observations on 
behalJF of a sound system of harmonizing : — " Quanquam moneo 
diligenter, ut qui de his volunt statuere, quae Marcus et Lucas 
habent, cum his nostra conferant atque perpendant, neque 
veUnt temere ad nimis vulgatum illud diverticulum in his ex- 
currere, aliam ab illis et aliam a nostro esse historiam positam, 
prsesertim ubi tot eadem leguntur. Frigidis istiusmodi responsis 
et nihili effugiis aliud nihil efficimus, qiuim quod et alia nostra 
suspecta reddimus eosquBy qui ingenio vaUntj ah illis alienamus, 
Prasstiterat multo, ingenue fateri, nescire te, quomodo alicubi 
scriptoribus nostris conveniat, quam incerta adeo et frivola re- 
spondere, quibus dissonantiam eorum magis quam consonantiam 
probes." But, besides the argument drawn from the discre- 
pancies, other arguments for the non-identity of the two dis- 
courses were found in the different periods to which the dis- 
courses in St Matthew and St Luke are assigned, in the locality, 
and in the external situation of our Lord. 

The chronological diflSculty will, however, 'be removed by 
a correct view of the chronological order in St Matthew gene- 
rally (on this compare § 2 of Litroduction) : the other diffi- 
culties will be met by a right understanding of the text (com- 
pare on ver. 1). We must, on the contrary, maintain the 
oneness of the two discourses. This is seen, first, from the simi- 
larity of their commencement and their close ; also from the 
similar sequence of the parts ; next, from the occurrences men- 
tioned as succeeding both — the entrance into Capernaum, and 
the healing of the centurion's servant (Matt. viii. 5; Luke vii. 1). 

If, then, the two discourses be identical, it may be asked, 

Whether of the two accounts deserves the preference for greater 

fidelity f For there are differences between them, not only in 

the forms of expression, but also in the order of the subjects, 

and in the greater or lesser fulness of detail. The narrower 
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theory of inspiration would naturally seek to evade such an in- 
quiry, inasmuch as it would imply an amount of incorrectness 
in the reports — a point to which Clericus directed attention. 
Accordingly, the question remained unnoticed by the majority 
of* the older harmonists and exegetists. Calvin occasionally 
gives the preference to St Luke, in regard to the position of the 
Lord's Prayer (Luke xi. 1) : on the whole, however, he would 
rather leave the question undecided. The learned philologian, 
Er. Schmid, writing on Luke vi. 18, gives the preference in 
every point of view to St Matthew. The supporters of the 
stricter view of inspiration, however, either show themselves 
unable to give an opinion on the subject,^ or else they seek (and 
among these is even Chemnitz) to escape the admission of in- 
accuracies in this way : Every expression in St Luke which 
in form is different from that in St Matthew, and every clause 
differently placed, they regard just as so much additional 
matter, and arrange it harmonisticaUy with the rest.^ Stier, 
who attempts to vindicate this last conclusion, is still compelled 
to make certain admissions which lead to the opposite conclusion. 

^ Cyril, to be sure (explanatio in Liic. vi. nova bibl. patrum, ed. Maji,' 
t. ii. 1844), after commenting on the difference between St Matthew and 
St Jjuke in regard to the first beatitude, adds the following: ovra Ik 
(Petatv o/ £v«yy£X/ar0ei, ovk fl^XX^Ao/f ivoLvrtovfASVot dXhoi f^cept^ofASvot TrciKhoLici^ 
rei ^tyiyifcetret' xetl vori ficiv ^tei rZ» etvrav fietZi^ovat KS(petXetta»^ Trori Zi 
TO T^ hi 7retpeeiKtt(p^ip erepos rots ihio,e ivridmt (rv'yypet(pectg, hot fAvihiv ra» 
d»»yicetia» tig ovvtaiv "koLdtiv Zvvn6^ r. Trtanvovrus dg X^/ffTOj>. But that tibe 
words iv 'jFvivf*.»rt in Matthew are the proper supplement to the words in 
Luke, he does not show ; nay, he considers the saying as expressing one 
idea in St Matthew, another in St Luke. In the former, it speaks of hu- 
mility ; in the latter, it contains an admonition against covetousness. 

^ Most of all would any one, with a sound exegetical feeling, object to 
regard as different expressions Luke vi. 29, 44, and Matt. y. 40, vii. 16, 
on account of the difference of the figure; and Luke vi. 31 and Matt, 
vii. 12, on accoimt of the difference in the arrangement. Yet this has been 
done even by Chemnitz. The sayings, Luke vi. 44, Matt. vii. 16, and 
Luke vi. 31, Matt. vii. 12, are regarded by him as different, and are ar- 
ranged in different places. In the case of Luke vi. 29, Matt. v. 40, how- 
ever, his exegetical discrimination has not allowed him to follow this course. 
Having pointed out the distinction between xirav and Ifieirtov, he then 
gives rightly enough the different points of view from which the two 
Evangelists have apprehended the deal of violence, which also explains the 
different position of the IfAomrtov ; yet he does not maintain, as one would 
have anticipated, that there is a repetition of the expression. 
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He says (S. 70), " The Spirit of the Lord recalled the discourses 
of Christ to the Evangelists in such a way, that, although they 
might not record everything with perfect verbal accuracy, they 
should still give the truth in substance. But the Spirit of truth 
could not have permitted them to record any essential untruth." 
" The Apostle Matthew has no doubt given Christ's words more 
accurately : in St Luke, the Spirit, in a higher form of inspira- 
tion, teaches us that, in respect of these minutiae, verbal exact- 
ness is not necessary" (S. 170). " Only once has St Luke been 
mistaken, ver. 45, where he introduces a passage from another 
place." 

While Stier thus on doctrinal grounds lays claim to greater 
fidelity on behalf of St Matthew, the writers on the synoptical 
Gospels, especially sinc« Schulz and Schleiermacher, have given 
the preference in respect of fidelity to St Luke ; for they re- 
garded the Greek version of Matthew as merely an expanded 
transcription of the Hebrew Gospel of St Matthew, or of the 
collection of discourses made by him. Thus D. Schulz, Sieff ert, 
Frizsche, Olshausen ; also Wilke (der Urevangelist, S. 685) resp. 
Neander. — ^When, in the first and second editions of this work, 
T expressed myself against this preference of St Luke, I stood 
very much alone in this opinion. Since then it has become 
almost universal, especially in respect of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Already had Strauss observed (Characteristikeu und 
Kritiken, S. 264, in Berliner Jahrbiicher) : " The other por- 
tions of the discourse on the Mount, as well as the Lord's Prayer, 
need only be perused synopticaUy in order to show what value 
is to be attached to the remark commonly made, that in St Luke 
the separate parts are better put together." De Wette (in the 
4th ed. of his Introduction to the New Testament) calls St Luke's 
account of the Sermon on the Mount a " caricature of St Mat- 
thew's;" in the 5th ed. (S. 164), he calls it "a disfigured 
abridgment." Meyer^s opinion (2 Ausg., S. 170) points in the 
same direction. The school of Baur, which regards the third 
Gospel as a remodeling of Matthew, taken either by itself or in 
conjunction with other older documents, — a task imdertaken in 
the interest of the Pauline doctrine, — concludes the same of the 
account there given of the Sermon on the Mount (Baur, Kri- 
tische Untersuchungen, S. 455 f . 472, 589 ; Hilgenfeld, die 
Evang. nach ihrer Entstehung und Bedentung, 1854, S. 173; 
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Koestlin, Urspmng u. Composition der Synoptichen Eya,ii- 
geUen, 1853, S. 169, 220). 

That the source from which the Gospel according to St Luke 
is taken is only a secondary one, is a fact which is clearly seen 
in the Sermon on the Mount, even were it not apparent else- 
where. Yet the discrepancies here are not of such a nature 
that we must conclude from them that the author has taken 
the text of Matthew, and wilfully changed it in the interest of 
some doctrine or tendency. All we are at liberty to con- 
clude from these differences is, that St Luke's informer (whe- 
ther the information was oral or written) possessed less accu- 
rate knowledge. Thus Schleiermacher already remarked (XJeb^ 
die Schfiften des Lucas, S. 89), " Our reporter appears either 
to have occupied an unfortimate position for hearing, in conse^ 
quence of which he failed to catch all that was said, so that 
here and there he seems to have missed the train of thought ; 
or to have drawn up his account some time subsequently, when a 
good deal of the discourse had escaped his memory." St Luke's 
account is, in many respects, more imperfect than the other. 
Chief among its omissions is that of the statement which con- 
tains the theme, not only of St Matthew's 5th chap., but even of 
the whole discourse, viz., Matt. v. 17-20 : a passage whose genu- 
ineness is admitted on almost all sides. And here, no doubt, 
there might appear some warrant for suspecting a wilful 
change made on behalf of a particular tendency ; for it might 
seem as if the omission had been made in the interest of the 
" Pauline universality" of this Evangelist (Baur, krit. XJnter- 
suchungen, S. 457). But, on the other hand, the occurrence 
of Jewish-Christian elements in this Gospel militates against 
such a conclusion. That such Jewish-Christian elements exist, 
is generally admitted ; and Schwegler owns that, on account of 
them, it is impossible to discover in St Luke a systematic Pauline 
teaching. Koestlin (S. 220), however, and Hilgenfeld (S. 203) 
arrive at a different conclusion : they infer that the third Evan- 
gelist must have had before him not only Matthew's Gospel, 
but, besides, some older Jewish-Christian document. The argu 
ment of the Pauline tendency of this Gospel having been thus 
invalidated, the next point was to maintain that the object of 
the Gospel, equally with the Acts of the Apostles, was conci- 
liatory — to reconcile Pauline with Jewish-Christian doctrine ; 
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biit this is a shifting rule, capable of any application. (Baur, 
S. 521 ; Zeller, der dogm. Character des III. Evangel., JTahrb. 
1843, S. 72, 1851, S. 27 ; Hilgenfeld, S. 154.) 

We find in St Luke, first, certain amplifications of the dis- 
course, such as the fourfold woe (vi. 24-26), which Strauss 
(with Schleiermacher and Olshausen) characterizes as an " ori- 
ginal addition;" but which we shall more correctly regard as 
a transformation made in the transmission of the original from 
mouth to mouth (as will be more fully seen in the subsequent 
Introduction to the Beatitudes). Further, in St Luke, the say- 
ings are often disjointed and unconnected, and receive their 
proper light only from the context in St Matthew, v. 27-30, 
V. 32-36, V. 31, V. 41, 42, 44.^ The additions which he makes 
do not fit in with the context, vers. 38, 39, 40, 46 ; but mani- 
festly are in their proper context in Matt. x. 24, xii. 35, xv. 14. 
Expressions occur, as is the case when reminiscences have grown 
dull and inexact, where the saying is made to take a general form. 
Instead of the more definite reXcovai and eOviKoi^ Matt. v. 46, 47, 
Luke has (vi. 32, 33) both times afiapraikoL The saying in 
Matt. vii. 21 is by St Luke taken out of its context, and presented 
(ver. 46) in the form of a general dictum.^ No doubt St Luke 

^ " His disconnected sayings on the love of peace, forgiveness of injuries, 
benevolence, have a unity and significance only in the contrast between the 
spiritual exposition of Scripture of Jesus, and the carnal exposition of the 
teachers of that time." — Strauss (Leben Jesu, i., S. 608, 4 Auflage). 

^ Let us compare by this example the merits of the two explanations of 
the discrepancies in St Luke : that which ascribes them to imperfect re- 
collection, and that which refers them to his so-called Pauline tendencies. 
St Luke has : " Why call y« Me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
I say?" Now, was not this evidently the kernel of thought which was re- 
membered when the connection in which it was originally expressed had 
passed from the memory ? And is not the form which it retains here pre- 
cisely the one which (like Luke xi. 13, compared with Matt. vii. 11) it 
would so naturally afterwards receive, and under which it would pass cur- 
rent in the Christian Church? Was it not natural, too, that Qif^mf^ot, rov 
Kvolov should there come to be substituted for Qi'Knfx.cc rov &sov ; first, as 
Justin, in quoting the saying as given in Matthew, introduces the ex- 
planatory clause : og yoip dKOvet fAov Kotl votst d Xsy6i, etKOvet rou d'x'Offrst- 
7\.etpr6s fAb (Apol. i. 16) ? It must, indeed, be acknowledged that St Luke 
often gives the sayings of Christ a more peculiarly Christian application. 
(KoestUn, S. 169.) 

And now to apply to this passage the explanation which proceeds upon 
the basis of a difference of tendency and teaching in the two Evangelists. 
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in vi. 36 has a more specific expression than St Matthew (v. 48) ; 
the former having ol/crip/jLove^j while the latter has riX^ioi. But 
then it must be confessed that, viewing the verse in connection 
with what precedes, ol/cTlpfjLove<; is a predicate which would- 
much more naturally suggest itself to a reporter than riKeioi ; 
while, on a closer examination of the whole context, we must 
conclude that reXjeiot is the most worthy of our approval. Again, 
St Matthew (v. 40) has, "If any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat;" St Luke (vi. 29), " Him that taketh 
away thy cloak :" the former being evidently the more parti- 
cular and individualizing figure ; the latter, the form it might 
assume from the lips of a reporter. Finally, certain formulsB 
of transition in the discourse, occurring here and there in St 
Luke's narrative, place it beyond a doubt that his reporter loses 
now and then the thread of the discourse. Thus, Aeyo) Se vfuif, 
Ehre he irpo^ tov9 fJui07iTct<$ avrov' Luke vi. 27, 39, compare 
xi. 5, 9, xii. 4, 8, 12, 22, xxiv. 44 ; further, the expression, etTre 
Bk Trapa^oXrjv irpo^ avroi^j vi. 39, compared with xii. 16. 

The decision, then, to which a comparison of these two 
accounts of the Sermon on the Momit will infallibly conduct us 
is, that the writer of our Gospel, if not himself an ear-witness 
of this discourse, must at least have stood in intimate relations 
with the original hearers of it. And this conclusion is further 
ratified by the fact, that elsewhere, although the first Evangelist 
is often inexact in his narrative of events, yet he is most accu- 
rate in his report of the sayings of our Lord ; nay, more, that 
some of the most peculiar and most precious utterances of the 
Redeemer (as, for instance. Matt. xi. 28-30) are handed down 
to us by him alone. 

** Matthew finds fault with the Christianity of his opponents because it 
does not fulfil the will of God, Luke, on the other hand, who, as a dis- 
ciple of Paul, attached value only to a confession which is based upon a 
lively faith in the person of Christ, marks as the great vice of that Chris- 
tianity which was opposed to his Pauhne system, that it did not fulfil the 
conmiands of Christ." (Helgenfeld, S. 173.) If this is not lighting candles 
by daylight ! A similar attempt to show a specific teaching with a view to 
make out a Petrine Grospel, as an intermediate step between Matthew and 
Mark, has been made by Helgenfeld in speaking of the incorrect quotation 
of Matt. V. 46, in Justin's Apol. i. 15 ; which, however, Ritzsohl has shown 
to be altogether unfounded. Zellers Jahrb. 1851, S. 483. 
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§ 2. TIME OF THE DELIVERY OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

It may be asked whether this discourse, which in St Matthew 
occurs firi in order among the disconrs4 of Christ, was also 
intended by him to be regarded as occupying that place chro- 
nologically. This question was answered in the affirmative by 
Osiander in his Harmony of the Gospels, and it is also main- 
tained by some recent writers (see De Wette, Einleitung ins 
N. T., 5 Auf., § 91 c). Strauss says: "The Evangelists 
flattered themselves that they were giving a chronological nar- 
rative." (Leben Jesu, 4 Auf., S. 488.) But it has been 
acknowledged by the greater number of harmonists, ancient 
and modem, that this Evangelist does not aim at giving a per- 
fectly chronological biography of the Saviour. "The Evan- 
gelists," says Bengel (Harmonic des 4 Evv., S. 194), " have 
not written a daily chronicle, but a history : hence they were at 
liberty to follow the order of events with greater or less exact- 
ness. The more one has kept to that order, the less another 
deemed it needful to do so ; but by a pleasing variation they gave 
their theme new uses." But although this opinion was thus 
almost universally adopted, this chronological irregularity was 
adduced by several as a strong argument against the fact that 
the Evangelist was himself an eye-witness of what he narrates 
(David Schulz, Schneckenburger, Schleiermacher, etc.), although 
Schleiermacher himself says that it cannot be maintained that 
an eye-witness might not have chosen this irregular method 
(Hermeneutik, S. 229). On the other hand, an attempt has 
been made to show that there is at least some method in the 
division and arrangement of the materials of the histoiy. 
(Ebrard, wissenschaftliche Kritik, I. S. 86, 2 A. ; Baur, Krit. 
IJntersuchungen, S. 600 ; Ewald, Jahrb. fttr biblische Wissen- 
schaft, 1849, S. 139.) 

Now this at least is certain, that the synoptical Evangelists 
have not jiunbled together their materials in chaotic confusion ; 
on the contrary, some plan, if sometimes only in its most general 
outlines, is traceable in their narrative. But when we speak of 
the chronological relations of the synoptical narratives, we must 
never leave out of sight a truth expressed by Planck (see 
Article by Ebrard in Zeller's theolog. Jahrb. 1845, S. 152), 
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the wise recognition of which would have saved criticism a 
world of useless labonr and ingenuity : " To wish to do away 
with those chronological contradictions, is to mistake the whole 
spirit of the Gospel narrative. Suppose you had an ancient 
picture, whereof the great glory was its religious essence, its 
spiritual idea, but where the form was in many things defective, 
would it not be f oUy to wish to deny the faults and imperfep- 
tions, the incorrectness of the drawing, and so forth! We are 
not surprised to find these incongruities in those works of art 
which bear the impress of a simple and childlike spirit. As 
little, then, need we wonder to find them in the evangelistic 
rec(»rd, in which the externals of time and place fade into in- 
significance before the overwhelming interest of the subject, 
and come under our observation only in so far as the unfolding 
of the whole may naturally bring them.'*' (Comp. Delitzsch 
ueber Entstehung der Ew., S. 46.) 

The most recent criticism (that of Wieseler, Ewald, Koestlin,* 
Hilgenf eld) tends towards the recognition of a certain chrono*- 
logical order. As, however, it considers the Gospel to have ori- 
ginated in two or more sources, or to be the final result of several 
attempts to remodel the original materials, the question has thus 
become involved in fresh complications, as we can never know 
to what extent the later compiler may have considered himself 
bound to abide by the arrangement of the previous writers or 
editors. According to Wieseler (Ohronolog. Synopse, S. 305), 
the historical matter was originally arranged in chronological 
order. This order was disturbed only by the introduction of 
the unchronological Xoyia tcvptaicdy Matt, v.-vii., x., xiii., by 
which, however, a more essential unity was imparted to the 
whole. The clairvoyant criticism of Ewald has discovered four 
separate treatises out of which the Gospel of St Matthew, as we 
have It, was composed. According to this writer, the reason 
why the author of our Gospel assigned to the Sermon on the 
Mount its present unhistorical position, at the beginning of his 
narrative, is, because in the large collection of sayings which 
the Apostle St Matthew had made, and which the author used, 
this sermon occurred first. It was properly, however, as is seen 
from St Luke, the inaugural address of Jesus to the Twelve. 
(Jahrb. fiir bibl. Wissenschaft, 1849, S. 212 ; Die 3 Ersten 
Evang. 1850, S. 208.) Koestlin, who maintains to an extras 
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vagant degree the chronological character of the Gospel gene- 
rally (Ursprung und Composition der Synopt. Evv. 1853, S. 72), 
sets down this alteration to the account of the last compiler alone. 
Hilgenfeld (die Evv. nach ihrer Entslehung und geschichtlicher 
Bedeutung, 1854, S. 109) makes a distinction between an ori- 
ginal document, containing both narrative and discourses, and 
certain passages which have been inserted by a later editor, of 
a universalizmg tendency. To this writer he also ascribes cer- 
tain transpositions of passages in the original, among which he 
reckons the Sermon on the Mount, whose original place he holds 
to have been at chap. x. It is not our business to adjust these 
differences ; this belongs to a critical work upon the Gospel. It 
must, however, be noted, that there are at least two points on 
which the opinion of the most recent critics on all sides seems 
tolerably harmonious : first, that the place which the discourse 
occupies here, at the commencement of the public teaching of 
Jesus, is not historically correct ; and secondly, that, in all pro- 
bability, it properly belongs to the time of the calling of the 
Apostles. And we are led to acquiesce in the former of these 
conclusions also by a consideration of the historical introduction 
to the discourse in iv. 24, 25. This introduction represents 
to us the Saviour as already fully engaged in His mission. It 
has so summary a character, that the impression conveyed is 
by no means that the Evangelist intends to intimate that the 
discourse was held at a certain given period of time. Then, in 
the discourse itself, we find indications of its delivery at a later 
period of His ministry. The fjJri vo^laTyre (v. 17) clearly presup- 
poses (as remarked by Baur, Calvin, and Chemnitz) that a sus- 
picion had already been awakened, by His teax^hing and work, 
that He meant to overturn the institutions of the country. Great 
weight has been attached to the fact, that Jesus here so distinctly 
declares His Messiahship and His office as Judge of the world, 
vii. 21-23, which, it is said. He could not have done in the com- 
mencement of His ministry (Meyer, 3 A. S. 17, and De Wette). 
The supposition that these avowals of His Messianic dignity 
are the addition of a later compiler (Koestlin), is quite inad- 
missible ; for the whole discourse betokens one iv i^oijarla \aX&v 
(consider also the ey© Bh Xey© and the €P€K€p ijiovy v. 11), — as 
does the impression which it is reported to have produced upon 
the hearers (vii, 29). Yet all that this argument proves is, that 
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this discourse was preceded by others, was not absolutely the 
Jirst. ^^ K, now, this full exposition of the truths on which the 
kingdom of God is founded, and by which it is sustained, is 
intended not only for the Twelve (for, indeed, it contains no 
secret doctrines), but likewise for all who do or shall resemble 
them, it could assuredly have no significance until a certain 
number of faithful followers was attached to the Person of 
Jesus." (Ewald.) As to whether Christ intended from the first 
to fix the thoughts of the people upon Him as the Messiah, that 
is a question which (after setting aside Strauss' view of the 
origin of the beginnings of the Gospel narrative, which he ascribes 
to the law of historical development) we must decisively answer 
in the affirmative. The baptism of our Lord was, as for the 
Baptist so for Himself, the seal of His calling: then it was 
that the consciousness awoke in Him that His time was come. 
The words, " Mine hour is not yet come," in John ii., need cause 
no difficulty here ; for they only declare that His intention was 
to begin the manifestation of His Messiahship in Jerusalem, the 
metropolis of the Theocracy. And after His brief sojourn at 
Capernaum, He accordingly does appear in the temple of 
Jerusalem in the capacity of a Restorer of the Theocracy 
(John ii. 12). Next He reveals Himself to Nicodemus as the 
Divine Son of Man, and carries on His mission. Leaving, 
however, out of account St John's history, we find that in 
St Matthew also Christ designates Himself as the Messianic 
Bridegroom (ix. 15), as the Son of Man who has power to for- 
give sins (ix. 6), as One greater than the temple (xii. 6). 

The work of judgment, too, was a work which the Messiah 
was expected to execute, as even the expressions of the Baptist 
(Matt. iii. 11, 12) show (compare Hilgenfeld, S. 112). Then, 
too much stress must not be laid upon the fii) vofiLaryre. May 
not Christ have used the expression to bring out more forcibly 
the positive character of His mission, and to defend it against 
the expected attacks of His enemies? In any case, the com- 
prehensive introduction which St Matthew gives is of such a 
nature, that his intention can never have been to represent this 
discourse as coming first in order of time. Those harmonists 
who have found a place for the Sermon on the Mount in St 
John's order of events, have accordingly fixed its date either a 
little before that sojourn of Christ in Jerusalem recorded in 
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John V. (as Paulus and Ebrard), or shortly after that (as 
Chemnitz, Clericas, Beng., Neander, Bobinson, BLarmony of 
the Four Grospels, 1845). 

Now, it is not diiEcnlt, further, to see why the Evangelist 
should have assigned the Sermon on the Mount this position at 
the commencement of his Gospel. 

Even if our Gospel were to be regarded as a later repro- 
duction of earlier materials, the reason cannot have been any 
external relation of the author to his materials. On the con- 
trary, as both older and the most recent critics of different 
schools are agreed^ the motive for so doing must have been of 
a didactic character. Further, it is one which goes to support 
the tradition, that the Apostle Matthew is the author of the 
Gospel. For, according to this tradition, the Gospel was written 
by Matthew the Hebrew, dwelling in Palestine, for Jewish- 
Christian readers. Now, it is acknowledged that the internal 
construction accords with this historical notification. Take, for 
instance, the character of the genealogical register, the allusions 
to the fulfilment of prophetic sayings, the polemic against the 
Pharisees as falsifiers of the pure doctrine of the law, and the 
saying, which occurs only in this Gospel, concerning Christ as 
the fulfiUer of the law (v. 17). Well remarks Koestlin (S. 15), 
" There cannot be any doubt that <Am Gospel stands in a very 
close and intimate relation to Judaism. It has a Judaizing cha- 
racter, inasmuch as in it the labours of Jesus are restricted to 
the Jewish people, and Jesus is represented as standing in a 
very positive relation to the Old Testament and the Mosaic 
vofjLo^: and it has, moreover, an anti-Jewish character, inas- 
much as the insensibility of the nation and its rulers towards 
the salvation offered to them is brought prominently forward, 
and sternly rebuked; and the superiority of the doctrine of 
Jesus to the mode of viewing the law then prevalent among the 
Jews, is most emphatically enforced." In these circumstances, 
the placing of this discourse at the commencement of Christ's 
ministry, must plainly have been with the intention of setting 
forth His doctrine in its relation to the Old Testament economy, 
on the one hand, and in its antagonism to the falsifiers of the 
Old Testament religion at that time, on the other. As on the 
one hand He fulfilled the prophets, so on the other did He fulfil 
the law. It is a good observation of Bruno Bauer, that the 
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Sermon on the Mount gives the sabstance of Ghrist^s teaching 
according to St Matthew, in as pregnant and significant a 
manner as the conversation of our Lord with Nicodemus, in the 
beginning of St John's Gospel, presents the leading thought of 
the Christian doctrine according to St John. 

This view of the object in placing this discourse first, would 
be still further corroborated, if the idea recently broached by 
Delitzsch (first in a treatise in the Lutheran Zeitschrif t, 1850 ; 
then in the ^^Neuen Untersuchungen iiber Entstehung und 
Anlage des Ev. Matthai," 1853, S. 59), and approved by Koestlin, 
could be regarded as well founded. That idea is, that the 
Gospel of St Matthew is thronghout constructed on the plan of 
the five books of the Pentateuch. Now, perhaps it might not 
appear opposed to the mental tendencies of a Jewish-Christian 
Aposde to select those books as the plan of his own ; but the 
whole literary character of his Gospel is such as to leave no 
room for the supposition that he proposed to himself so artificial 
a method of narrating his story. As for the arguments adduced 
in proof of this new opinion, they are exceedhigly weak. In- 
deed, with the same means of proof, and the same gift of com- 
bination, one might easily demonstrate the existence of an 
arrangement on the plan of the Pentateuch in many another 
book of religious history besides. Therefore, great as is the 
ability which the author has brought to establish his point, we 
are at last compelled to apply to this attempt the verdict to 
which the immortal Liicke has given expression : De eo quod 
[ium artis acuminisque est in ea quse nunc prsecipue f acitatur 
icriptursB maxime evangeliorum interpretatione (Programme, 
1853). 

§ 8. OCCASION, OBJECT, TBAIN OF THOUGHT. 

From the introduction to the Sermon on the Mount, given 
in Luke vi., we gather that it was delivered after the election 
of the Twelve, and, as it would seem, on the occasion of their 
election (which is mentioned only in a participial clause, Luke 
vi. 13). St Matthew gives us no account whatever of the 
choosing of the Apostles, speaking of it in chap. x. as a thing 
which had previously taken place ; but even in Matthew, the 
S^mon was addressed in the first instance to the futOffTal, a 
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phrase which nsuaUy denotes the Twelve : viii. 23, xir. 19. 
The import of Matt. v. 2 is the following : " The sight of the 
great concourse of people induced Jesus to withdraw in order 
to impart instmction to His disciples. He accordingly ascended 
a mountain there^ that He might teach His disciples." (Meyer 
on Matt. V. 2.) No doubt, the multitudes must be regarded as 
hearers (v. 1, vii. 28 ; Luke vii. 1). But such expressions as 
V, 12-16 seem to presuppose that in those addressed the life of 
faith had already began ; and, again, expressions such as y. 12, 
where those addressed are viewed as occupying the same footing 
with the prophets (comp. Bi&c^^ ver. 19), and vii. 6, evidently 
refer to teachers. Hence we must consider the discourse as 
addressed primarily to the disciples, and secondarily to the 
people ; ani the de^ of its bearing ipon these different cla^ 
as expressed by the relative position of the hearers to the 
Speaker. Thus the Twelve formed a circle in the Saviour's im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; farther off stood the fuiOfiraly whom 
St Luke, vi. 13, 17, distinguishes from the diroaToKov ; and 
beyond them stood the crowd. Ohrys. : eireiBt) yap ro 7r\rj6o^ 
Si]fi&S€<; 9fVj ere Sk zeal r&v yafmt kpiroiikwov, t&v fiadrjTCJV rov 
Xopov virooTTjadfievos irpo^ iKclvov^ Troielrcu tou9 \070u9, iv ry 
TTpo^ avToif^ Buzke^et zeal roi^ Xoiirol^ airaav rov; a^oSpa airo^ 
Biovai T&v Xeyofievcovj aveirw^Orfy ylveaOav irapaaKevdfyav tQ? 
if>L\oa-o^la^ rrjv SiScuTKoXlav. Piscator : concio quam Christus 
coram discipulis ad populum habuit. Hase: ^^The discourse 
bore immediately upon the disciples, then upon the people, and 
then upon the whole Christian Church ; for it is the constitution 
of the kingdom of God in the souls of men." 

The occasion of the discourse being thus determined, leads 
us next to its object, which its position at the commencement of 
the Gospel has already indicated. The object of our Lord here 
was, to exhibit Himself as the Fuljiller of the lawy and to enun- 
ciate the magna charta of His new kingdom. What occasion, 
then, could be better adapted to such a purpose than that early 
morning on the mountain-side, when Se chose out the great 
pillars of that kingdom in the presence of a great multitude ? 
Yet to call it (with Chemnitz, Harmon. I. p. 112 ; and after 
him, Zachariae, Beausobre, Pott, K. Schmid, exeget. Beitraege, 
Th. n., and many others) simply the address of installation of 
the Apostles into their office, would not fully express the ob- 
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ject of this discourse. Baur calls it an address of instraction 
for them in their new office (Zeller Jahrb. 1846, S. 529). Now, 
it was not exactly this ; for there is in it no special allusion to 
the sending forth of the Apostles : on the contrary, in this re- 
spect it is distinguished (as Grotius and Neander remark) from 
the address to the Apostles in chap, x., which is decidedly of 
this character. Again, to suppose the object to have been 
merely to combat the errors of the Pharisees, or to crush the 
prevalent carnal expectations in connection with the Messiah 
(Jansenius,^ Rau, Paulus, Hess, KosenmiiUer), is to take too 
restricted and onesided a view. This negative was indeed only 
the reverse side of the positive object, which was to exhibit the 
new economy of the kingdom of God as the truest fulfilment of 
the old : in this the condemnation of the superficial religion of 
Pharisaic Judaism was, of course, implied. This has been ac- 
knowledged in recent times as the purpose of the Sermon on 
the Mount by men of all parties, — by Neander and by Baur, by 
Delitzsch and Meyer, by Ebrard, and by Koestlin and Ewald. 

Respecting the division of the Sermon, our decision thereon 
depends upon our view of the completeness and connectedness 
of the whole discourse. Some have thought that the most 
accurate division may be made on the basis of a symbolical 
arrangement on the principle of numbers. Thus, according to 
Ewald, the introdaction consists first of seven benedictions ; in 
the remaining portion of the fifth chap, the true fulfilling of the 
law is set forth in seven main duties ; while in chaps, vi. and 
vii. seven means of virtue are treated of. Now, a numerical dis- 
tribution of this nature is certainly to be found in some portions 
of the Bible, especially in the poetical books, in the Psalms, the 
Book of Proverbs, and in Jesus Sirach ; and, generally, it is to be 
found where the language is elevated and figurative ; and thus, 
like the arrangement of rhythm, metig^ud parallelisms, it im- 
parts an harmonious and poetic unity to the composition. But 
precisely on that account we must not expect to find it used 
where the language is simply didactic. Moreover, in the pre- 
sent case, to prove the existence of a numerical division, the text 
has been subjected to certain artistic operations of a dubious 
character, such as the gratuitouus insertion after ver. 41 of an 

^ Jansenius : Justitiam non dtam esse in externis cseremoniis sed in 
effectu. 
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original observation. An evidence of the liberty which thosie 
writers allow their imagination in effecting their distribution and 
combinations^ may be seen in the arrangement by Delitzsch, 
which differs widely from that of Ewald. His symbolic system 
of numbers gives him no less than ten benedictions, correspond- 
ing to the Ten Commandments. Then v. 21-48 contains twice 
three antitheses to the teaching of them of old time ; vi. 1-18, 
three antitheses to the conduct of the hypocrite ; ch. vii. is 
passed over ; and then attention is directed to the ^^ remarkable 
parallelism " presented by the conclusion, of which it is said, 
that ^^the discourse closes with the parable of the house* 
building, just as the Book of Exodus, which contains the 
law of Moses, concludes with the building of the tabernacle!" 
(S. 78.)' 

We consider it more advisable to abide by what can be 
satisfactorily proved. The discourse must have contained 
throughout a strictly progressive train of thought. We con- 
clude this of the whole, because we find it unmistakeably alike 
at the commencement, v. 1-20, and the close, vii. 12-27. In 
both these passages the thoughts are regular and progressive, 
and of so original a character that they furnish a proof of the 
genuineness of the discotirse.^ From vl. 19 to vii. 11 the train 
of thought seems lost. The blame of this attaches, in all pro- 
bability, to the Evangelist alone. Either, " while retaining the 
leading points in their consecutive order, he has lost the con- 

• 
^ Besides, supposing the numerical division to be right, it must be as- 
cribed, not to Christ Himself, but to the reporter of the discourse. Not so 
much because such an arrangement were imworthy of Christ, but because 
the construction of the discourse leaves it uncertain that the whole of it 
has been handed down to us by the Evangelist. On the supposition that 
such a numerical arrangement really exists, might it not be accounted for 
by supposing that it served the reporter as a mnemonic scheme, as the num- 
ber 14 in the genealogical table, chap. i. ? 

* De Wette reckons the fcetKotpiafAOi among the most ingenious and pro- 
found passages in the (rospel ; so that this introduction, he says, ^^ places 
the genuineness of the discourse beyond a doubt.*' Baur, indeed, thinks it 
impossible that so artistic an introduction can have come from Jesus Him- 
self ; it must, he supposes, have been the work of a later reviser (Kritische 
Untersuchungen, S. 686). Perhaps, if the discourse were not, apart even 
from this artistic introduction — which, however, is only due to the beauty 
of the train of thought — a model at once of the most popular and the most 
original eloquence. 
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necting links/' as Ebrard supposes ; or he has amplified the 
sermon *by the introduction of foreign materials taken from 
other discourses of our Lord* As we shall afterwards see, 
there is more to be said in favour of the former than of the 
latter opinion. 

Our view of the distribution of the discourse is then as 
follows : — 

Chap. V, 3-16. Introduction : Conditions of membership 

in the kingdom. 
17-20. Subject — ^The Messiah comes to fulfil the 

law in its depth and breadth. 
21-48. The same developed and applied, 
vi. 1-18. The motive of Christian righteousness — to 

please God. 
19-34. The righteousness of the kingdom of God 
the highest good, the end of life. 
vii. 1-11. Divers imconnected admonitions. 

12. The general canon for our duty towards 
our neighbour. 
13-20. The more difiicult the way, the greater the 

need of faithful guides and teachers. 
21-27. Peroration : the Divine doctrine makes 
blessed only when it is taken up into 
the wiU. 

§ 4. AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS OF THE DISCOURSE. 

We have already seen that the narrative of St Luke has less 
claim to being considered a faithful account than that of St 
Matthew. And now the subject leads us to inquire whether 
there is reason to believe that the discourse, as given by St Mat- 
thew, retains in shape and substance the form in which it origi- 
nally came from the mouth of Christ. Doubts on this point 
m«y be held with reference either to the form of the words and 
the right allocation of the sentences, or to the genuineness of 
the sayings themselves. 

Inquire we first concerning the genuineness of the form in 
which the discourse is here presented. That we have here, 
throughout, perfect fidelity in form, is a position which has been 
defended on doctrinal grounds by those who maintain the nar- 

b 
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rowest theory of inspiration ; — some of them^ as Stier, Tegard*- 
ing as altogether inadmissible, in the case of Matthew the 
Apostle, inaccuracies which, they think, they may yenture to 
ascribe to Luke, the disciple of an Apostle (see abore, pp» 3, 4). 
But those who held a more liberal theory of inspiration, such 
as Calvin, Oalixt, Roman Catholic, Arminian, and Socinian 
divines, had no scruple about admitting the existence of inaccu* 
racies in the words, misplacing of some sentences, or interpola- 
tion of others, taken from discourses held on other occasions. 
And here may be compared the free expressions which Luther 
uses in speaking of the paragraphs, Matt. xxiv. and Luke xxi., 
respecting which expositors contended as to how much of their 
contents relates to the destruction of Jerusalem, how much to 
the end of the world : "Matthew and Mark," he says, "mix up 
and confuse the two, not keeping the order which Luke pre- 
serves." (Walch XL S. 2496.) So, too, Maldonatus (in ch. vii.) 
remarks : in concionibus Christi nee omnia quae dixit nee eo quo 
(£xit oidine recensent evangelistae, contenti praecipua ejus doc- 
trinse capita commemorare. Owing to the influence of modern 
opinion regarding the origin of the Gospels, this more liberal 
view on the formal correctness of the accounts of the sayings 
<rf Christ became tmiversally adopted. More particularly, it 
was generally admitted that insertions of sayings at the wrong 
place occasionally occurred. And with regard to St Matthew's 
accounts of the longer discourses of Christ, it was remarked by 
several divines, following in the footsteps of Calvin — Crell von 
Corrodi, Eichhom, Schulz, Sieffert — that it was a characteristic 
peculiarity of that Evangelist, that he endeavoured to group 
together sayings of a kindred nature, as in this Sermon on the 
Mount : at chap. x. in the discourse of direction addressed to 
the disciples ; at chap. xiii. in the collection of parables ; at 
chap, xxiii. in the discourse of denunciation against the Phari- 
sees. In proof of the assertion it was alleged, that many por- 
tions of all those discourses occurred in St Luke and St 
Mark in an historical connection. The question now was^ 
How did this grouping take place ? was it accidental, or were 
the sayings brought into their present order by our Evangelist ? 
The majority held the former view* But Herder, with his cri-' 
tical perception, saw that so thoughtless and accidental aa 
arranging of these sayings was incredible. "St Luke/' he 
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observes, *'had heard those sayings and parables of Christ 
singly, one by one, and singly he introduced them into that 
older, shorter Gospel with which he had been sent forth, and 
he introduced them in the place which seemed to him to suit 
best. No wonder, then, that the maxims of the Sermon on the 
Mount, with other sayings and parables^ are found in his Gospel 
scattered and broken up. Matthew, having a doctrinal object 
in view, which was foreign to the Gospel of St Luke, collected 
those sa}dngs accordingly, and imparted to them the tendency 
which his whole Gospel was designed to have. In his hand^ 
several of them receive a new point ; a few even receive a mean^ 
ing different from what they originally bore." (Ueber Zusam* 
menstimmung unserer £vv. 1798.) Since the beginning of this 
century, the conviction has become more general, that there is a 
connectedness in the discourses of Christ. So Fritzsche, Ols^ 
hausen, Meyer, Schneckenburger, and especially Baur (S. 687). 
But, according to them, this order was not given by the original 
speaker himself, but by the artistic compiler of His sayings. 
Then, for those who had not yet learnt to regard the greatness 
of the Founder of Christianity as fading into insignificance 
before the dialectic progress of His followers, there certainly 
arose the anxious problem, whether in this case the disciple had 
gone beyond the Master? So it was held by the other party, 
that the discourse, as we have it, is a continuous whole (although, 
doubtless, with some interpolations) ; and that, as we have it, so it 
originally came from the mouth of Christ. Compare Neander, 
De Wette, Meyer (3 Ausg.). 

But the genuineness of the discourse was still, to a great ex- 
tent, recognised by the above-named critics. Since Wilke and 
Bruno Bauer, however, modem criticism seemed disposed to 
deny the originality, not only of the form, but even of the 
thought. As critics thought themselves under the neces^ 
sity of believing that the original matter had undergone fre- 
quent revisions, proceeding from different views of doctrine, it 
was natural for them to ascribe a considerable portion of the 
materials to the revisers. Thus already Wilke (der Urevan- 
gelist, S. 586) — whose idea was, that St Mark's Gospel was 
the ground-work of those of St Matthew and St Luke — re- 
garded the account of the sermon in St Matthew as an ampli- 
fication, in part purely arbitrary, of the text as given in St 
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Luke. Bruno Bauer endeavoured, by criticising the separate 
sayings, to show that they all were the offspring of Christian 
thought in the Church ; and that, as such, they were first drawn 
up by St Luke, then worked up and reproduced by St Matthew. 
Nay, he regards the Pater noster itself as first " put together 
by the Church out of the simple and general categories of 
religion, which, along with the Old Testament, the Church had 
had transmitted to her." (Kritik der Synoptiker, I. S. 362.) 
Baur's final decision (as given in his Kritische Untersuchungen, 
S* 605) is as follows : ^^ Although the historical character of the 
sayings of Jesus is indubitably b^ond all question, so far as 
their substantial contents are concerned, yet even in their case 
there has been superadded a not inconsiderable portion; and 
this, not only as regards the form, but even the matter of the 
composition." According to Koestlin, the Gospel is pervaded 
by three different views of doctrine : " The collection of sayings 
is still of an entirely Jewish-Christian cast ; the Jewish-Chris- 
tian author is already half a Universalist (a ^ P^giWn^r-univer- 
salistisch' he calls him), while the last reviser is absolutely a 
Universalist and a Catholic " (in loc. cit. S. 55). According to 
Hilgenfeld (in loc. cit. S. 114), "The author of the original 
document reflects the thought of the earliest Church and the 
first Apostles, who sought, as in the case of Titus, to make the 
entrance into the Church of the Messiah dependent on the 
acceptance of Judaism through the rite of circumcision, and 
regarded the airoGToKii r&v iOv&v as an idea altogether foreign 
to the mission of the original Jewish-Christian Apostles, or at 
least as an idea which could only be tolerated." He holds that 
sayings such as v. 18, 19 must have been introduced in the in- 
terest of this Judaizing tendency; for, he says, "the whole 
ministry of St Paul — the existence of Paulinism at all within 
the sphere of Christianity — had been an impossibility, if Jesus 
Himself had in this way maintained the inviolable validity of 
the law, and its ceaseless duration. An approximation to a 
universal Christianity has been made in the revision." 

Notwithstanding all this, the most recent criticism has ad- 
mitted the existence of a genuine historical kernel, especially as 
regards this sermon. The words of Baur (S. 585) ai'e as 
follows : " The impression made by the discourse is undoubtedly 
that of an immediate and original work ; and if anything, cer* 
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tainly that anti-pharisaic part, breathing as it does so entirely 
the spirit of a lively, energetic polemic, belongs to the most 
genuine sayings which actually came from the lips of Jesus, 
and are treasured up in our Gospels," Still more exuberant 
are the words of Ewald, which apply specially to the Sermon 
on the Mount (Jahrbiicher, 1849, S. 197) : " Only the more 
certain must it appear to us that these sayings, in their essence, 
came to the author as recollections. . . , But far more 
wonderful than this great whole, in which every detail falls into 
its place so naturally, is that living Spirit which inspires it; 
that creative power which energizes in every sentence, and in 
the whole structure and march of the discourse; that vast 
oratorical sweep which in a few brief words or phrases now 
rises to the loftiest heights, and now in calm dignity again de- 
scends ; that sublime force of thought which reaches even the 
most distant truths, and grows resistless with every step of its 
onward march." 

In order, then, to form a judgment on the question before 
us, we must first consider what results the critics have arrived 
at as respects the authenticity of the Gospel in its present shape. 
Now, critics of the most recent times seem pretty well agreed 
to assign to St Matthew the position of the first Evangelist, 
The " ground-work" of our Gospel, Ewald and Koestlin sup- 
pose to have consisted in a collection of Xoyia /cvpiaxd — a col- 
lection, not of isolated sajrings merely, but of whole discourses 
of our Lord. Even Hilgenfeld maintains the existence of an 
original document, written in Greek, and comprising both say- 
ings and events, as having formed the basis of the Apostle's 
history. Baur holds that our Greek Gospel was not written 
till A.D. 134; but Koestlin, Hilgenfeld, and Ewald are of 
opinion that it must have been written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem — accordingly, about a.d. 70. These critics, how- 
ever (as has been seen), are of opinion that the original work 
was subjected to several revisions, done in the interest of dif- 
ferent religious tendencies : we must, on the contrary, maintain 
that our Greek Matthew is an essentially correct translation of 
the original document. The genuineness and authenticity of 
these discourses of Jesus, so far as the matter of it is concerned, 
is to our mind an unquestionable fact. 

As regards the /orm, however, in which these sayings have* 
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been handed down to us, its authenticity maj well be called in 
question. The completeness of the discourse, the accuracy of 
the connection, the correctness of the arrangement of the say- 
ings, are points on which we may well entertain some doubts. 
This question requires a more searching investigation. 

We have already seen, that although in a large part of the 
discourse a connected train of thought is discernible, yet there 
are passages where it is diflScult to trace one, as vi. 19 et seqq.; 
and others where there is none at all, as vii. 1-11. There are, 
moreover, certain amplifications, in which it may be doubted 
whether they have not been added merely because they treat of 
a kindred subject : v. 25, 26, 29, 30, vi. 7-15. And, what is of 
yet greater importance, a large portion of the Sermon on the 
Mount is found in St Luke in quite a different connection, and 
the circumstances are there narrated which are said to have 
occasioned the words: compare Luke xi. 1, etc., with Matt, 
vi. 9 ; Luke xii. 32-34 with Matt. vi. 19-33 ; Luke xi. 9-13 
with Matt. vii. 7-11 ; Luke viii. 16, 17, with Matt. v. 15 ; Luke 
xi. 34, 35, with Matt. vi. 22, 23 ; Luke xii. 58, 59, with Matt. 
V. 25, 26 ; Luke xiii. 24, 25, with Matt. v. 13 ; Luke xvi. 13 
with Matt. vi. 24 ; Luke xvi. 18 with Matt. v. 32 ; Mark ix. 50 
with Matt. V. 13. It is true that, among the modems, two theo- 
logians have, notwithstanding these phenomena, undertaken to 
defend the authenticity of the whole discourse in its present 
form. These are Dr Paulus and Stier. Paulus defends the 
fragmentary nature of the passage in the beginning of chap, 
vii. (1-11), on the ground that it is in keeping with the didactic 
style of the East. He says (exegetisches Handbuch, I. 584) : 
" In order that every one might have something to carry away 
with him, Jesus concludes with ^ndry weighty maxims, after 
the manner of Eastern doctors." Stier also (Reden Jesu, !• S. 
254) regards these abrupt transitions as precisely " the correct 
method of spiritual discourse." Now it would not be easy to 
prove this, especially when one bears in mind the admirable 
order and connectedness which characterize the beginning and 
the close of the discourse. In the time when St Luke was the 
favourite Evangelist (see above, p. 4), it was regarded as a 
settled point, that the merit of historical accuracy must be con- 
ceded to St Luke ; and this one is, at first sight, disposed to ad- 
mit. A different conclusion, however, appears to result from 
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the critical view of more recent times regarding St Matthew 
and St Luke. And since men of all parties are now agreed 
that the Gospel of St Matthew stands in a mneh nearer rela* 
tion to Christ than that of the third Evangelist, it was natural 
to expect that the former, not the latter, would contain the 
original account. The question must nevertheless be deters 
mined by a special investigation of the parallel passages in St 
Luke. We begin with those passages which coincide most 
exactly with the sayings of the Sermon on the Mount. 

One would most naturally expect to find that some of the 
disjointed sentences in vii. 1-11 were first taken from St Luke's, 
especially vii. 6. But to vii. 6 no parallel occurs in Luke ; and 
vii. 1-5 is itself found in St Luke's version of the Sermon on 
the Mount, — a circumstance which establishes the fact of their 
authenticity. Matt. vii. 7-11, on the other hand, occurs in 
St Luke in a totally different connection (xi. 9-13) ; but we 
have no guarantee whatever that it is there in its original con- 
nection. There St Luke, after giving the Lord's Prayer, adds 
several sayings relating to prayer, introducing the first with ehre 
wpo9 avTov^ (xi. 5), and the others with tearfo) vfiw yJrfca (ver. 9) ; 
formuloB used by him when the subjects are not really connected, 
but are merely strung together; comp. vi. 27, 39, xii. 4, 8, 15, 
22, xxiv. 44. The expression irvevfia arytovj however, ver. 13, is 
decidedly more authentic than the vague aryaffd of St Matthew. 

Li the case of Matt. vi. 19 seqq., the connection with the 
context is not so apparent ; and it might appear as if the passage 
were taken from Luke xii. 22-34. Almost all the words coin«> 
dde ; we cannot, therefore, suppose that they were repeated on 
different occasions. In St Luke, the passage occurs in a suit* 
able historical context, being preceded by the discourse on covet* 
ousness. Delitzsch, too (in loc. cit. S. 78), has recently expressed 
a leaning towards the opinion that St Matthew, in order to give 
a specimen of Chrises manner of teaching, has combined say- 
ings which were originally spoken in other circumstances. Yet, 
if the opinion that Matthew may, in some cases, have lost the con- 
necting links of the sermon be admitted^ — as must be granted, at 
least, in the case of vii. 1-5, on account of its coincidence with 
the account in St Luke — the matter of this passage, at least, will 
not be found out of connection with what precedes. It had been 
said that the desire to please God is the only right motive to 
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good works (vi» 1-18) : how fitly might the thought be added^ 
that the " righteousness of the kingdom of God" — that is, the 
fulfilment of the Divine will — is the highest end of life, and 
the only blessedness of the members of that kingdom ! Now, 
let us examine further the context in St Luke xii. Beginning 
with ver. 13, it appears that the admonition to beware of covet- 
ousness is joined to the request of one of the company about 
the division of the inheritance, by the loose connecting clause, 
ehre hk irpo^ avrov^ ; so, too, the parable, ver. 16, commences 
with clTre Se irapa^oK'qv irpo<i avrov^ (comp. vi. 39, xviii. 1). 
Now, these are expressions which one is not apt to use when 
narrating one continuous discourse. No doubt, ver. 22 proceeds 
with ehre he irpo^ Toif<; fULOr^ra^ avrov ; and this might imply, 
that whereas the preceding remarks had been addressed to the 
o)(\oty He now, continuing the same, addressed Himself to His 
disciples (comp. xvi. 1 with xv. 3, and x. 23, xvii. 22). But 
the probabiUty is, that here, too, the formula is intended not to 
carry on the discourse, but to introduce matter of a kindred 
nature. Such at least is the import of the elTre Se Trpo? r. ficu- 
Orfrd^ in chap. xvii. 1, in the opinion of most critics (De Wette, 
Hilgenfeld, etc.). Assuredly, the reference further on, vers. 35 
and following, to the irapovala^ cannot have been immediately 
connected with the preceding passage. Further, St Luke's 
knowledge of this whole passage is manifestly less accurate than 
that of the first Evangelist. Then, again, in ver. 32 we have 
a thought introduced out of all connection with the context. 
The sajdng which is introduced at ver. 33 is given by St Luke 
in a more essentially Christian form (comp. above, p. 6). 
Again, in St Matthew, the whole of the previous admonitions 
are compressed into one weighty sentence, vi. 33 ^ but St Luke 
makes the sayings, vers. 19-21, come after ver. 33, thereby in- 
terrupting the current of the discourse ; and ver. 21 in St Mat- 
thew, which there occupies so important a position, is torn out 
of its context by St Luke, and made to form the conclusion of 
the discourse. Nor is this an accidental instance carefully sought 
out, but one naturally presenting itself, and one of great impor- 
tance. On the other han^, it cannot be regarded as an instance 
of individualization, such as would give a greater claim to 
authenticity to his narrative, when St Luke, ver. 24, substitutes 
the ravens for " the fowls of the air" of St Matthew. On the 
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contrary, this individualizing was obviously suggested by those 
passages of Scripture (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. cxlvii. 9) which 
speak of the young ravens as the most uncared-for of creatures, 
because they are forsaken by their parents* Immediately after, 
St Luke has, iroctp fmKXov hui^pere vfiei^ r&v Trerecv&v. 

In the position of the Lord's Prayer, most writers have 
given the preference to St Luke. Thus Calvin, Schleiermacher, 
Sieffert, Oishausen, Strauss, Neander ; according to Ebrard, it 
is the one solitary instance in which St Luke's arrangement is 
preferable. Let us examine this opinion. It must be admitted, 
that the narrative given by «St Luke, without any indication as 
to the date of its occurrence, of an historical occasion for the 
Pater noster, is not consistent. We cannot, therefore, form any 
conclusion as to the time when this incident may have taken 
place, whether before or after the Sermon on the Mount. That 
it occurred after the sermon, on one of the Apostles addressing 
the request to our Lord, was pronounced incredible already by 
Socinus ; also by Corrodi (Beitra-ge zur Bef . des vemiinftigen 
Denkens, ix, S. 68), Eichhom (Allgemeine Bibliothek, ii. 354). 
That it occurred before the sermon was held to be inadmissible, 
on the erroneous assumption that Luke here narrates acolu- 
thistically. However this may be, our first question must be, 
whether by the fiaOriTq^ we must understand an Apostle, or 
whether it may not equally well denote a follower from the 
wider circle of disciples (Euthymius). If the latter, the diffi- 
culty at once vanishes. But let it be an Apostle : why, then, 
may not Christ have, first of all, taught this prayer to an Apostle 
in private, and then afterwards imparted it as a pattern of right 
prayer to all the Apostles and people assembled I Or, granted 
that this incident occurred at a period later than the Sermon 
on the Mount, it cannot appear incredible that Christ may 
have recommended the same short and compendious model to 
an Apostle requesting Him for a verbal form of prayer. To 
allege that, in such a case, the Saviour would have directed the 
Apostle to the prayer which He had already given, is to ignore 
the obvious fact, that, in general, the evangelical annals report 
only the leading heads of the discourses of Jesus. All the less, 
on that account, could it be thought right to banish the Lord's 
Prayer from the Sermon on the Mount on the supposition that 
it was not there originally, because, in that case, we should have 
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to demy tlie historical character alike of the verses which intro-' 
duce it (7, 8), and of those which follow it (14, 15), which yet 
bear unmistakeably the impress of authenticity, Neander de- 
cides the point somewhat confidently. " It is certain," he says, 
" that the Pater noster does not belong to the Sermon on the 
Mount, for that was not the place to discuss the whole doctrine 
of prayer ; on the contrary, prayer and fasting are spoken of 
there only in a very special relation." But the " whole doctrine 
of prayer" is not discussed there, although a sample of a short 
and pregnant prayer is given. And was not this the very place 
to introduce such a form of prayer, when He had just been 
speaking of the prayers of the hypocrites, which were, doubtless, 
long and verbose? (Matt, xxiii. 14.) The same view was taken 
by Strauss, and also by Baur, who even regards the historical 
narrative given by St Luke as an addition made by himself on 
reflecting upon the contents of the prayer. 

These parallel passages are of most importance. The others 
either are wanting in connection, which even the acuteness 
of Schleiermacher, Olshausen, Volkmar, have been unable to 
prove to exist, or they are repetitions of apophthegms spoken 
at other times. We may readily admit that certain isolated 
sayings of Jesus, which were handed down by tradition, may 
have been joined by tradition to different parts of His discourses. 
But it is equally indubitable that the occurrence of sayings in 
different connections must often be regarded as repetitions. 
We cannot, however, with Bengel and Ebrard, admit this to 
have been the case with large sections of His discourses, as in 
Luke xii. 22 et seqq. These repetitions of sayings are to be found 
not only in different Gospels, but often in the same. Thus : 
^^ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear," occurs in Matt. xi. 
15 and xiiL 9 : " The first shall be last," Matt. xix. 30, xx. 6 : 
" Many are called, etc.," Matt. xx. 6, xxii. 14 : '' If thine eye 
offend thee, etc.," Matt. v. 30, xviii. 9 : ^^ A good tree cannot, 
etc.," Matt. vii. 18, xii. 33 : " No man lighteth a candle, etc.," 
Luke viii. 16, xi. 33 : " There is nothing hid, etc.," Luke viii. 
17, xii. 2. Similarly, we find certain of the fundamental truths 
of the Evangelists thus repeated : " Except ye become as little 
children, etc.," Matt, xviii. 3, xix. 14. " He that taketh not his 
cross, etc.," Matt. x. 38, xvi. 24. " The Son of Man is come to 
save that which was lost," Matt, xviii. 11, ix. 13 ; Luke xix. IOl. 
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'«If ye have faith, etc./' Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21. <*Hewho 
£ndeth his life," Matt. x. 39 ; Luke xvii. 33 ; John xiL 25. 
^^ The servant is not greater than his master :" this saying occurs 
in St John twice, and the second time with express reference 
to the first, John xiiL 16, xv. 20 ; Matt. x. 24 ; Luke vi. 40. 
Similar references occur elsewhere in St John, x. 26, xiiL 33. 

Our conclusion is, accordingly, that the arrangement of the 
sayings of our Lord given by St Matthew, in his account of the 
Sennon on the Mount, is in the main correct. This result will 
be further confirmed by an investigation into the other longer 
discourses of our Lord, as reported by that Evangelist. In 
Matt, xxiii. we find a considerable portion of a discourse 
which is historically connected with His conversation at the 
Pharisee's table, related in Luke xi. 38. No doubt it is St 
Luke who here gives the occasion of this conversation (vers. 
39-46) : on the other hand, vers. 47 foil, seem to show that the 
time was later than St Luke puts it ; for these words accord 
best with the last period of Christ's life, when He had entirely 
broken with the rulers of the people, when also the other isolated 
denunciatory discourses and parables were spoken. St Mwck 
and St Luke give the same time as the occasion of a longer dis*f 
course, addressed to the people and the disciples at the conclusion 
of His ministry (Mark xii. 38 foil. ; Luke xx. 45 foil.) : and the 
account which these Evangelists give of it is evidently a mere 
fragment. Christ's discourse in Matthew has, like the Sermon 
<m the Moimt, an exordium, and the 49th and following verses 
in St Luke occur in St Matthew (xxiii. 34 f.) — whose nar- 
rative is here also more correct in form — as a vigorous perora- 
tion : whereas in St Luke, ver. 52, out of all connection, comes 
dragging after. Let it be further considered that the closing 
words in St Matthew (vers. 37-39) occur in St Luke at chap. xiii. 
34, 35, and there certainly in the wrong place : because they do 
not fit in with the departure from Galilee, but were spoken as 
He took a final farewell of the temple, as the mention of the 
temple. Matt, xxiii. 38, shows.^ The prophetic denunciation, 

^ In this very speech there occur some important differences in form 
(compare in Luke, vers. 89, 40, 44, 48-52) : now a closer investigation 
will lead to the conclusion, that in all these passages, with the exception of 
vers. 89, 40 in St Luke, the narrative of St Matthew has greater claim to 
erigiBslita^. . . 
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with its energetic conclusion (Matt. vers. 34*36), resolves itself 
at last, in a manner the most impressive, into a solemn, sad 
apostrophe. 

If we turn to the discourse of instruction addressed to the 
Apostles (Matt, x.), the case cannot be so clearly made out in 
favour of St Matthew. The whole discourse, with the excep- 
tion of only a few verses, consists of sayings which are to be 
found in Luke and Mark in other connections. Besides, 
attempts have been made to show, from the subject-matter of 
vers. 15-23, that Christ cannot then have delivered this speech 
in the shape in which it here lies before us. The Saviour 
speaks here, vers. 17-23, not only of persecutions, but even of 
the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen, in opposition to 
what is stated at ver. 5. Further, He promises (ver. 23) His 
speedy return. Now such sayings, it w^ould appear, could not 
form part of a discourse at the first sending forth of the dis- 
ciples, but must have occurred in an address on their missionary 
work at some later period. We find, indeed, very similar ex- 
pressions used on the occasion of a later sending-forth of the 
disciples, Luke xxi. 12-19 ; Mark xiii. 9-13. Then, too, even 
according to Luke, one similar expression was used on an ear- 
lier occasion ; comp. Luke xii. 11, 12, with Matt. x. 19. And 
moreover the saying there, Luke xii. 11, 12, occurs in a speech 
in which the contents of Matt. x. 26-33 are also to be found 
(comp. Luke xii. 1-9). Nay, Matthew too has something 
similar to this in chap. xxiv. 9, 13, with reference to the per- 
secutions and to the work among the heathen. If these similar 
expressions on these subjects occur in Matthew and in Luke at 
two different places, must we not conclude that Christ expressed 
Himself similarly on two different occasions ? Is it not probable 
that two sets of sayings on this subject were in existence, one 
of them from the earlier, the other from a later period! This 
granted, there remains the question, whether those sayings 
in Luke xii. 1-12, which coincide with those in Matt, x., are in 
their right place in the former or in the latter passage? 
Schleiermacher here gives the decided preference to St Luke, 
while Neander holds that isolated sayings have been transferred 
from one discourse to the other. It is difficult to decide with 
certainty. The following considerations, however, appear to 
speak in favour of St Matthew. First of all, it must be acknow<» 
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ledged that the discourse on the occasion of the sending of the 
Apostles cannot have been so short as St Luke (iz. 1 ff.) and 
St Mark (vi. 7) make it : so far we must incline to ascribe 
greater authenticity to St Matthew. Further, we find here 
again, in Luke xii. 4, as it appears, a formula serving for con- 
junction : \erf(o Be vficv roh <t>uKot^ fiov* Again, ver. 25 in St 
Matthew is in its proper place, whereas in St Luke it occurs 
vi, 40. Finally, the form of the expression in ver. 27 in Matthew, 
seems more authentic than that in Luke ver. 3. And as for the 
mission to the heathen, it could not surprise us to find that 
many things were spoken on the occasion of the first sending 
which had reference to a future mission. For abready, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, He had spoken of the persecutions 
of the world, and had called the Apostles the Light of the 
whole human race ; and in the same way, in Matt, viii. 11, 12, 
had alluded to the rejection of the Jews and the calling of the 
heathen. 

Accordingly, the judgment of the most recent criticism 
(after the example of Er. Schmid, already quoted, on Luke vi. 
18) has agreed to ascribe greater authenticity to St Matthew, 
also with reference to those apparently historical parallel pas- 
sages in St Luke. De Wette (on Matt. v. S. 67, 3 Auf .) re- 
marks: "If the parallel passages in Luke corresponded to 
those passages in the sermon which are least connected (Matt, 
vi. 19-vii. 12), that opinion would appear very admissible. But 
it so happens that St Luke has in his sermon a great deal of 
the unconnected parts (Matt. vii. 1-5, 12, 16-21 ; in Luke vi. 
37 f ., 41 f ., 31, 43-46), nay, he adds foreign matter (vi. 39, 40, 
comp. Matt. xv. 14, x. 24) ; so that, despite the want of connec- 
tion, we see ourselves compelled to admit the authenticity of that 
very part of the discourse (in Matt.) which at first we were 
disposed to sacrifice. Now, as part of the parallel passages in 
Luke in nowise commend themselves by fitting connection and 
occasion, while their position in Matthew is very appropriate 
(comp. Luke viii. 16, xi. 33, with Matt. v. 15 ; Luke xvi. 17 
with Matt. V. 18 ; Luke xii, 58 f . with Matt. v. 24 f . ; Luke 
xvi. 18 with Matt. v. 32) ; as, further, other portions of these 
parallels are in Luke not less isolated than in Matthew, or at 
least occur in no better or more necessary connection, or again 
appear altered in his version (Luke xiv. 34, comp. Matt. v. 13 ; 
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Luke xi. 34-36, comp. Matt* vi. 22 f . ; Luke xvi. 13, comp^ 
Matt. vi. 24 ; Ltike xiiL 24, comp. Matt. vii. 13 ; Luke xiii. 25^ 
27, comp. Matt. vii. 22 f . ; Luke xii« 33 f ., comp. Matt. vi. 19- 
21) ; on these grounds, we cannot, for the sake of those passages 
to which Luke certainly gives the advantage of a better occasion 
(such as Luke xii. 22-31, comp. Matt. vi. 25-34 ; Luke xi.. 
I f ., comp. Matt. vi. 9 f . ; Luke xi. 9-13, comp- Matt, vii. 7- 
11), — ^we cannot, on account of these passages, acquiesce in the 
opinion expressed above. All we can admit is, that St Mat- 
thew has perhaps amplified the discourse somewhat. The fact, 
that certain things in the sapngs of Jesus occur more than 
once, may, however, be well explained on the hypothesis that 
He spoke many things on more than one occasion, which, in 
some cases, — as, for instance, in the case of such subjects as 
divorce (Matt. v. 32, comp. xix. 9), and the model-prayei? 
(Matt. vi. 9 f ., comp. Luke xi. 1 f .), — appears far from impro- 
bable." The conclusions of Meyer (3 A. S. 170) are essentiaily 
the same. "The most of the parallel passages in Luke," he 
says, " occur in such a connection, that to allow them a supe^ 
rior claim to authenticity is impossible. In his version, either 
they are introduced less suitably, or else they are of such a 
nature that we may easily believe the special saying to have 
been spoken by our Lord on different occasions." 

How, then, are we to explain this erroneous arrangement 
on the part of St Luke I The answer to this question is de- 
termined by the view taken of the origin of these Gospels. If 
the discourses of our Lord have been preserved more perfectly 
by the one Evangelist than by the other, then many of His 
sayings must have become detached from their original connec- 
tion, — some of them having been handed down by tradition as 
isolated utterances, and others having become attached to one 
or other of His longer discourses. The author of the third 
Gospel we regard, with Ewald, in accordance with the tradition^ 
as having been the companion of St Paul. According, then^ 
as we suppose him to have been more or less independent in 
composing his work, we shall have to ascribe this erroneous 
arrangement to himself, or to the traditions, oral or written, 
from wliich he derived his information. From the sources of 
his Gospel, we must, with Ewald, expressly exclude the Gospel 
of Matthew: this he cannot have had before him when com- 
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posing his Gospel. This is evident, among other things/from 
his imperfect account of this Sermon on the Mount, and from 
the way in which he breaks up its sayings into mere fragments. 
To affirm that St Luke has cut into shreds and fragments the 
perfect web of the discourse, from a mere '^ fancy for the dUh 
connected and abrupt" (De Wette, Einleitxmg, 5 A. § 91 c), in 
order, as Ewald says (Jahrb. 1849, S. 223), ^^not to fatigue 
the readers too much," is gratuitously to ascribe to the author 
a want of taste, which ill accords with his method in the Acts of 
the Apostles — a book which even the most recent critics agree 
to regard as the work of the same writer.^ The sources from 
which St Luke drew, appear to have been written. This we 
gather, partly from his own statement, chap. i. 2, partly from 
certain recognisable joinings of separate paragraphs, and partly 
from the Hebraistic character of the language. Yet to some 
extent the editor retained his independence* This is seen front 
certain peculiar idioms, occurring not only in the Gospel, but 
also in the Acts (comp. Zeller, theolog. Jahrb. 1851, S« 
256). It is also shown by the circumstance, already referred to, 
and which is of especial moment in this inquir}^, that similar 
fonns of combination occur in different parts of the Gospel, 
which the writer uses to join together isolated passages whose 
real connection he did not know. Are we then to refer that 
erroneous arrangement to the documents used, or to the evan-* 
gelistic editor who used them? Now, the phenomena which 
characterize his account of the Sermon on the Mount seem to 
forbid the former course. The most striking of the parallel 
passages are precisely those which occur in that original docu« 
ment, which, by universal admission, is peculiar to St Luke, 
▼iz., chap. ix. 51-xyiii. 14. Now, would it not be a most mar* 
vellous play of accident, if, in those sources from which the 
Evangelist took his Sermon on the Mount, precisely those sec- 
tions were left out, which, in the independent diegesis of Luke 

1 TVe add one more instance, taken from St Lakers account of the 
Sermon on the Mount, out of many which might be quoted. If the third 
Evangelist had had before him, as he wrote, St Matthew^s Gospel, what in 
all the world could have induced him to take the saying in Matt. x. 24, 
^^The disciple is not above his master, etc.,** out of the admirable connec- 
tion in which it there stands, and introduce it so promiscuously into the 
Sermon on the Mount at chap. vi. 40? . 
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ix. 51, etc., are given in quite a. different connection t On the 
other hand, the diflScidty will disappear, if we suppose that the 
Evangelist himself introduced into his narrative of the jouraey 
(to JiBrusalem) those payings which had either-^ come. t6 him 
singly, or had been derived by him from other sources, 

jEwald, with all the assurance of a diviner, says that St 
Luke based his Gospel on no fewer than seven documents, and 
from these he expressly excludes the Gospel by Matthew. In 
direct antagonism to his theory, Baur maintains that he made 
use of St Matthew alone, aAd explains the discrepancies solely 
on the ground of his doctrinal tendency. If, however, we in- 
quire concerning the reason, which that acute critic adduces 
why St Luke' should have so cut up into fragments St Mat- 
thew's Sermon on the Mount — 'the histx)rical motive for this 
procedure is supposed to have been merely to give an unhis- 
torical framework to the sayings — we shall find that the answer 
he gives is one which, if no dogmatical interest can be proved 
to have influenced St Luke, can by no possibility appear 
valid to any one but the critic himself. For, according to 
Baur (in loc. cit. S. 472), Luke ix. 51 is the beginning of 
the second division of his Gospel, in which the author bor- 
rows all his historical materials from Matthew, but gives 
them an entirely new and peculiar application, and "trans- 
plants them, so to speak, out of the soil of Jewish Chris- 
tianity into that of Pauline Christianity." In this part we are 
to own the existence of an ardent endeavour on the part of the 
Evangelist "to make this part of his Gospel the very centre 
and kernel of the evangeUstic history." "And we are espe- 
cially to notice," he goes on, " how the Evangelist proceeds in 
carrying out this object. In the first part, he was very sparing 
in his account of the Sermon on the Mount ; but, in the second 
part, he has taken pains to reproduce the portions of the sermon 
which he had not yet introduced, and, as occasion offered, to 
make use of the sayings contained in the sermon in Matthew." 
And so the sole object of the author, in introducing a ntunber 
of the sayings of the Sermon on the Mount into the second part 
of his history, in which he sought to bring in Pauline doctrines, 
was to gain lectores benevolos for his Paulinistic Gospel ! The 
idea is incredible. And Baur's followers, Koestlin (in loc. 
S. 141) and HiJgenfeld (in loc. S, 202), have accordingly ad- 
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jnitted that, besides the dogmatical use of Matthew, St Luke 
must have availed himself of other original documents. 

But although, with respect to the parallel passages in St 
Xruke) the. preference of originality must be accorded to St 
Matthew, it by no means follows that the latter has given us, 
throughout, the* discourse of Christ as originally delivered. 
There.are, indeed, as has been shown, but few passages (such as 
chap. V. 29, and possibly vi. 19 f ., vii. 6) where there is occasion 
to suspect an inappropriate interpolation. But the question is 
not, whether, these injsertions be many or few, but, whether it is 
possible that they may exist at all : and that this is partially the 
case, the discourses in chap. x. and xxiii. seem to show. Now 
Schneckenburger is of opinion, that to admit this, is to give up 
the fact that the Evangelist was an ear-witness of the sermon ; 
and Stier even affirms that the admission involves a deiiial of 
his apostoUc character. "It is impossible," says the former, 
" that an eye- and ear- witness could, on any ground, have intro- 
duced entirely foreign elements into the discourse, and could 
have worked them into a chronologically connected whole." 
Stier, however, pronounces this peremptory judgment: "We 
cannot conceive that St Matthew could have wrought up say- 
ings of our Lord, uttered at various times, into one connected 
whole, as if they had been spoken at one time ; for, as the apos- 
tolical humility of his own spirit was incapable of such an im- 
propriety, so neither was it possible that the Holy Ghost should 
guide and instruct him to record any untruth whatsoever for the 
Church."^ Both opinions are right, if we are to admit what it 
is utterly impossible to admit, viz., that the Lord's Apostles and 
ear-witnesses of His sayings could have attached the same im- 
portance to inaccuracies of form as the critics and dogmaticians 
of a later age have done. That the reverse is the case, is proved 
by every historical book of the Old and New Testament, and 
especially by the formal construction of the first Gospel. 

* Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, translated by Pope, i. 92. Reden 
Jesu, i. S. 70. 
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§ 5. RELATION OP THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT TO THE 
EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE OF SALTATION. 

The sei-mon seems the counterpart of the lawgiving on 
Mount Sinai. It sets forth the law of Moses in a wider and 
deeper aspect. At its close, vii. 24.-26, it makes the salvation 
of man depend not on Trurreveiv, but on iroielv. It therefore 
bears what St Paul, Rom. x. 5 f ., indicates as the characteristic 
features of the law: command, with pn,mise and threatening. 
This gives occasion to an inquiry concerning the position in which 
this portion of the Gospel-record stands to the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation. 

The Fathers regarded the Sermon on the Mount as, for the 
most part, simply an amplification of the Mosaic law. Irenaeus 
c. haer. 1. 4, c. 13 : dominus naturalia legis non dissolvit, sed 
extendit et implevit ; and 1. 4, c. 28 : quemadmodum in N. T. 
fides hominum aucta est, ita et diligentia conversationist cum non 
solum a malis operibus abstinere jubemur, sed ab ipsis cogita- 
tionibus. Tert. de poenitentia, c. 3: quemadmodum dominus 
se adjectionem legi superstruere demonstrat, nisi voluntatis inter- 
dicendo delicta (and here he adverts to Matt. v.). Jerome : ea 
quae ante propter infirmitatem audientium rudia et imperfecta 
fuerant, sua praedicatione complevit, iram toUens et vicem 
talionis excludens et occultam in mente concupiscentiam (on 
Matt. V. 17, ed Ven. T. vii.).^ So, too, the great proportion of 
Eoman Catholic writers, among whom Maldonatus expressly 
characterizes the opposite notion as heretical. The Council of 
Trent, too, declares (Sessio 6, can. 21), that he who teaches 
Christum Jesum a Deo hominibus datum esse ut redemptorem, 
cui fidant, non etiam ut legislatorem cui obediant, anathema sit. 
On the legal view of Christianity, Rationalism is at one with 
Koman Catholicism. Accordingly the Socinians, the fore- 
runners of Eationalism, side with the Eoman Catholic expositors 
on this subject.^ They both lay stress upon the iyw Bk Xeycoj 

1 He justifies himself on account of this subordinating of the law against 
the reproach of Manicheeism made by the moralizing Pelagians (c. Pelag., 
L. i. c. 31). 

2 Przipcovius remarks on chap. vii. 24, that it follows from this verse, 
that the belief in obscure mysterious doctrines is a matter of much less im- 
portance than the practice of the great moral truths. 
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which, they say, corresponds to the ippiOrj by Moses : so, too, the 
Arminians Limborch, Grotius : naturalia legis perf ecit Christus, 
prceceptis quibusdam exactioribus muniens. At the beginning of 
the Rationalistic period, the legal view of the Semion on the 
Mount became more general also in the Lutheran Church. So 
far back as 1759, Chr. Crusius laments over this (probatio quod 
Scopus hom. montansB sit evangelicus neutiquam legalis, p. 2). 
In the further development of Rationalism, the ground it took 
was most plainly indicated by its preference of the Epistle of 
St James to those of St Paul, and of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the Gospel of St John. But in this onesided preference, 
Rationalism had also been preceded by Socinianism. Przipco- 
vius says, in the Introduction to the Sermon on the Mount 
(cogitationes in ev. Matt.) : tria ista capita eximiam sanctae 
scripturae partem et perf ectissimam doctrinaB Christi et efficiorum 
atque monitorum nobis praescriptorum descriptionem continent, 
ita ut, si quo casu reliquae pactes periissent, ex hac una rationem 
officii nostri plurissime explicati discere licuerit. 

It is the fundamental doctrine of the Reformation, that the 
true light in which the Gospel of Christ is to be regarded, is 
not as a commanding law, but as a fulfilled promise. " Not in 
merits, sacrifices, and vows" — so speaks the Magus of the North 
(Hamaun, Schriften, vii. S. 58) — "which God requires of man, 
does the Christian godliness consist ; no — but in promises, ful- 
filments, and acts of self-sacrifice, which God, for the sake of 
man, has performed and accomplished. Not in the noblest and 
greatest command which He has enjoined ; but* in the highest 
blessedness which He has bestowed. Not in law and morals, 
which concern only human dispositions and human actions ; but 
in the achievement of Divine works and deeds for the salvation 
of the whole world." 

If now we inquire concerning the office which determines 
the peculiar position which Christ holds towards the human 
race, we shall certainly conclude that it is not that of a law- 
giver. Yet the question may arise, whether this may not also 
form a part of His office, and whether, especially in the Sermon 
on the Mount, He does not appear in this character. Only 
relatively has an affirmative answer been opposed by the Pro- 
testant theology. It denied, 1st, that the Sermon on the Mount 
forms a counterpart to the Mosaic lawgiving, and affirmed that 
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the former Is only the true spuritual interpretation of the latter 
(comp, especially Vesperae Qroningianae, Amst. 1698, p. 108 
seqq.), 2d, It admitted that Christ has also given laws to the 
members of EKs kingdom, and that some of these laws are to 
be regarded as new, in so far as the law had previously failed 
to give them their right interpretation ; but it denied that, by 
fulfilling these laws, man can earn blessedness, and that they 
are able to cause anything more than a knowledge of sin. 
Thus they applied to the Sermon on the Mount that psedagogical 
purpose, as a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, which St 
Paul ascribes to the Mosaic law (Gal. iii. 24). Hunnius : nunc 
ad legis explicationem se accingit Dominus, quam ideo decla- 
randum sibi sumit, ut exquisitissima perfectione legis cognita, 
homines propriae suae justitiae fiduciam a se abjiciant." 3d, It 
denied that the iroietvj in chap. vii. 24-26, refers merely to the 
fulfilment of the moral law, and aflSrmed that it refers also to 
the OeXrjfia rod Oeov in its highest aspect — that is, to faith ; John 
vi. 40.^ (Zwingli,^ Calv., the auctor op. imp., Chemnitz, Calov 
on Luke vi. 46, Chr. Crusius, in loc. cit. Even in vers. 10 and 20, 
Calov understood the ScKatoavvrj to mean the justitia imputata.) 
The history and illustration of this controversy are given at 
length by Cotta, in Gerhard's Locis Theolog. T. vi. S. 146 f. 
See also a biblical and dogmatical work by Theodosius Haniack 
(entitled Jesus der Christ, oder der Erfueller des Gesetzes und 
der Propheten, Elberfeld 1842), which contains, on the whole, 
a correct statement of most of the points in question, although 
there is a want of definite antithesis • against those erroneous 
views which have become historical, and also of adequate dog- 
matical insight. 

Let us examine these conclusions of the older Protestant 
theology. The jfirst has been pretty generally admitted in 
modern times. Chap. v. 20, as amplified and carried out in the 
following verses, shows, that what the Saviour opposed was not 
the Mosaic law, but the false view of that law taken by the 
Pharisees : the more immediate explanation of that saying, in 

* Bengel acutely compares Matt, xxi, 31. 

* Facere voluntatem Dei discipulum Christi indicat. Qui intus pius est 
et fructibus fidem prodit, hie vere Christianus est. Qusb sine his fiunt, 
hypocrisis sunt. Facere vero voluntatem Dei patris, est credere in eum 
quem misit ipse Joh, vi. 
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ver. 21, must however be compared. The second conclusion is 
also right : it seems, however, opposed by the threatening pn^ 
nounced against the violation of the law. To this it was indeed 
answered, that, as generally, the Saviour here speaks more legally, 
this threatening might also be understood only hypothetically, 
viz., to indicate how, apart from the Gospel, God would deal even 
with believers. (Hunnius thes. ev. p. 54; Balduin, qu. 9 on Rom. 
ii.) But it may be asked, if those who were condemned by the 
law have had the way of salvation opened to them by Christ, 
how is it that here there is no mention whatever made of that way ? 
Now the third assertion declares that there ia some allusion to it, 
if only an indirect one : but it does so in opposition to the con- 
text of the verse, and also to the view taken of it in Luke vi. 
46. In ver. 20 a higher righteousness was required ; what that 
righteousness was to consist in, is shovm in the following verses : 
the fruits required in vii. 16, are to be the outward manifesta- 
tions of true reUgion. And if we are to explain the Oekrifui rov 
0€ov in accordance with the words in St Luke: rl Se fie 
Ka\ecT€j KvpiCy Kvpie' kclI ov iroielre h Xer/ao; then this 6ekf)/ia 
must mean that will of God which demands the practical ful- 
filment of the Divine law. (Compare also Matt. xii. 50.) Be- 
sides, the idea, that men shall be judged according to their works, 
is to be found in other sayings of Christ : Matt. xvi. 27 ; John v. 
29 ; and especially in the discourse on the judgment. Matt. xxv. 
31 ff., — which some, indeed (Keil, Olsh.), have supposed to in- 
dicate the judgment on the heathen for their behaviour towards 
suffering Christians ; a view, however, inconsistent with the 24th 
verse, which shows that the discourse refers to Christians only. 
To seek to isolate from this, and other sayings of our Lord, the 
truth, that believers are to be judged according to their works, 
must be but lost labour ; since even the Apostle, who most dis- 
tinctly teaches the doctrine of justifying faith, gives expression 
to this same truth, Rom. ii. 12, 13, xiv. 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. Hence, 
too, it must appear a work of supererogation in Olshausen, to 
attempt, by laying stress on certain expressions in the end of 
Matt, vii., to prove that the words of Christ respecting works 
presuppose faith as the basis of these works ; and to argue that 
Christ Himself, and faith in Him, are there pointed out as the 
foundation of the house ; and that what Is said in ver. 23, re- 
garding the being known by Christ, is spoken with reference to 
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fellowship with Him, and to the new birth. With greater truth, 
certain of the older writers (as Calvin, Bengel, Scultetus) have 
determined that the intention of our Lord, in speaking of the 
judgment according to works, was to bring out forcibly the con- 
trast between true religion and a religion of mere externals. 
Infidelitas (observes Bengel, although with a somewhat dif- 
ferent application, on chap. vii. 23) proprie damnat, et tamen 
in judicio magis allegatur lex, c. xxv. 35, 42, Rom. ii. 12, quia 
reprobi ne tum quidem, quum Jesum Cliristum cernent, fidei 
rationes perspicient. Scultetus begins his treatise in the exercitt. 
SacrsB (1. ii. c. 19) with the words : Non sine stomacho ssepe 
audivi homiliastas nostros in explicatione versus vigesimi c. v. 
excurrere in declamationem de justitia fidei ; and he concludes : 
ergo justitia superabundans non est justitia fidei opposita justitise 
legis, sqA justitia legis opposita justitise hypocriticos Pharisceorum. 
So too Stier : " Here is shown the test of true or false profession 
and life; and not all who have said, ^Lord, Lord,' and done many- 
wonderful things, stand in the judgment. The fruits of the 
grace so freely and graciously offered in the beginning, are in- 
exorably demanded ; the one lawgiver, who wills that every man 
should submit to judgment, and judge himself in order to sal- 
vation, appears also as the condemner of all to whom He has 
not become a Saviour : James iv. 12."^ Most certainly it is not 
as merita that those works have any worth in the judgment, but 
only as documenta fidei. But the naeasure of the acoTrjpla is 
determined by those manifestations of faith, and will not the 
degree of the perfection of the former be determined by the 
latter ? This now is admitted, and accordingly different gra- 
dations of blessedness are distinguished. One thing, indeed, will 
be the common inheritance of all the saved, the bona substan- 
tialia, that is, the visio essentiaB Dei and the fruitio beatitudinis : 
the difference will consist in different degrees of the gloria. 

If, then, faith is the condition of participation in blessedness ; 
if it is faith indeed which becomes sight ; and if the manifesta- 
tion and exponent of faith is works, according to their quality 
and quantity ; why may not the difference in works determine the 
difference in the degree of participation in the vision of God, — 
the difference, too, in the measure of joy and blessedness ? And 

^ Stier, "Words, etc., Pope's trans., i. 97 (Reden, i. 76). 
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Calov has accordingly made the difference to consist in the 
measure of fruitio (Syst. Theol. xvi. p. 337). We could not then 
deny that even believers may inherit a partial unblessedness. This 
is a point on which our doctrine requires further elaboration.^ 

But although the older theology, by its view of the Sermon 
as a concio legalis, has not succeeded in solving the difficulty 
alluded to, it must be owned that it has approached nearer to a 
correct solution than many another answer proposed to this 
question of the relation of the Sermon to the doctrine of salvar- 
tion. Thus, for instance, Hess has written a treatise on the 
subject (entitled Ueber das Verhaltness der Bergpredigt zur 
evangelischen Begnadigungslehre, Flatt's Magazin fiir Dog- 
matik u. Moral, St. 5, 6), in which he is satisfied with the con- 
clusion, that here the Christian doctrine is not stated indeed, 
but at least the way is paved for it by the removal of the 
obstructions of pharisaic formalism. When that older view 
affirms that the Apostle, in passages like those referred to, or 
Christ in the passages before us, speaks only more legally, f.g., 
hypothetically (meaning to point out how God would judge, 
supposing the Gospel not to exist), such an answer is no doubt 
unsatisfactory. These words of threatening, it is plain, can be 
no idle words. Yet the view contained an element of truth ; 
for it was based upon the correct belief, that that ancient word 
of the law, " My judgments, which if a man do, he shall live 
in them," Lev. xviii. 5, was not abolished by the new covenant, 
but still forms part of it (Rom. iv. 31, aXXa vofiov lardvofjba/). 
If perfect blessedness and perfect communion with God mean 
the same thing, then perfect blessedness must consist in the 
perfect fulfilment of the moral commands of God. Now, it is 
faith in the Redeemer which constitutes the living fountain 
from which obedience to the will of God flows (Rom. viii. 4 ; 
Eph. ii. 10). Accordingly, when faith attains its highest degree 
and becomes sight, it will necessarily manifest itself in perfect 
harmony of the human will with the Divine ; hence in the per- 
fect fulfilment of the Divine law. In the day of the Lord, 
believers will appear before God as dveyKXrjrot, as 6\6/c\f)poi, 

' Compare the essay, " Wie ist das Gericht der GUlubigen nach den 
Werken mit der vollkommenen Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben za 
vereinigen?" lit. Anz. 1848, n. 38 ; and Tholuck's Commentar zum Roe- 
merbrief, 5 A., on ch. ii. 6. , 
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(1 Cor, i. 8 ; 1 Thess. v. 23 ; Phil. i. 6). Referring to this, 
Hunnius and Calov remark (on 1 Cor. i. 8) : " et tandem in die 
Domini erunt omni ex parte irreprehensibiles, indnti jam per- 
fectissimo inhserentis justitiae habitu." 

Now it is from this point of view that we are to determine 
upon the dependence of blessedness on the condition of perfect 
obedience to the law, as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Doubtless faith in Christ is the means whereby the BiKauxrvvrj 
demanded of us is to be attained ; but it is a means which here, 
as elsewhere, is only partially alluded to by Christ. And the 
reason was, that His whole ministry was simply of a preparatory 
character. As Delitzsch says (in loc. S. 75) : " This p^apt? is, 
however, veiled here ; for only on the completion of the work of 
redemption was it to be unveiled. The Preacher of the Sermon 
on the Mount is EGmself this X'^P^^ ^ person. But the relation 
in which His person and His work stand to that BiKacoavvrj, He 
here only alludes to, and does not state distinctly." True, the 
means by which the righteousness was to come, is only alluded 
to here, but it is alluded to in an unmistakeable manner. In 
those beatitudes which speak of the feeling of spiritual poverty, 
of hunger and thirst after righteousness, do we not already 
recognise that Preacher of the Gospel of whom it is said (Matt, 
xii. 20) that He would not break the bruised reed, or quench 
the smoking flax, and who (Matt. xi. 29, 30) invites men to 
Himself, because His yoke is easy. His burden light ? If now, 
on the other hand. He requires, ver. 20, a righteousness beyond 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees, how is this to be reconciled with 
the other? — how, but by the knowledge that through faith in 
Him strength is given to fulfil what He requires ? " It is cer- 
tainly not to be denied that Jesus possessed the consciousness 
of a power of redemption and reconciliation which was to flow 
through Him. When, in Matt. v. 6, He promises to satisfy 
them who hunger after righteousness, and in xi. 29, 30, of an 
avairav<n<; Tal<i yfrv^cuf;, of a ^vyo^ j^pi7<rT09 and <l>opTiov eXo- 
^pov, He expresses this consciousness." (Plank, in Treatise 
Judenthum und Urchristenthum, Zeller theol. Jahrb. 1847, S. 
278.) From this it follows, that in the words ^XOov irkrip&aai 
more is implied than the mere intimation that He came to im- 
part to the law a deeper theoretical meaning. He could not at 
His first appearance (Luke iv. 18) have called His doctrine an 
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evarfyekiov, a joyful message for the irT(iiy)(pl\ He could not have 
designated His coming as an hfULvro^ tcvplov Scato?, as the ful- 
filment of all the Messianic expectations, had He come only to 
increase the demands of the law, without also giving an increased 
measure of strength. If we must believe that He knew that 
the Messianic promises were to find their fulfilment in Him, 
then that irk^paxr^ vofiov, which He was to accomplish, must 
have had involved in it a promise also. 

§ 6. EXEGETICAL LITERATURE. 

I. The Fathers. — From the Greek Church, the Homilies 
of St Chrysostom on St Matthew (ed. Montf auc. T. vii.). They 
axe characterized by careful consideration of text and context, 
most sound historical exposition, and able application ; yet on 
many points the judgment is wavering or mistaken. Those 
among the ancients who have constructed epitomes of the Ser- 
mon are Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus. Expositions of 
single passages are to be f oimd in the exegetical letters of Isidorus 
of Pelusium. — In the Latin Church, Hilarius Pictaviensis (in 
Matt. T. ii. ed. Veron.). As a follower of Origen, he is often 
mystical and allegorical ; on some passages his remarks are ac- 
curate and striking. St Jerome (in Matt. ed. Ven. T. vi. p. 1). 
He is frequently terse and striking ; but his criticism is often 
wavering, and he fails to apprehend the exact shade of thought. 
St Augustin, de sermone Domini in monte (T. iii. ed. Bened.), 
although not unfrequently erroneous in his interpretation, is 
yet acute and able. The work of the as yet unknown auctor 
opens imperfecti^ who flourished in the time of Theodosius, is 
to be found among the writings of St Chrysostom (T. vi.), to 
whom it was at first ascribed. OriginaUy written in Latin, 
it expounds merely the Latin translation.^ The author, who 
was an Arian, has many curious and fanciful explanations, 
but always characterized by intelligence. Erasmus rightly calls 
him facundus and eruditus. Finally, rich exegetical contri- 

^ On Matt. V. 3, he suggestB the question why the word used is mendici 
and not humilis. His answer is peculiar : ut non solum humiles ostendat, 
sed etiam indigentes humiles, qui sic sunt humiles ut semper adjutorium 
Dei sint mendicantes. But in the Greek, the word used is not the word 
corresponding to mendicus, which is Tfwttirns. 
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butions are to be gathered from the letters of Augustine and 
Jerome. 

II. EoMAN Catholic Expositors up to the 18th 
Century. — The Glossa ordinaria by Walafrid Strabo (Opera, 
Paris 1852), the catena of Thom. Aquinas and Nic. Lyra, are 
based upon the commentaries of the Fathers, especially St 
Augustine. In the dark times which preceded, Druthmar de- 
serves to be mentioned with distinction (in Matt., c. 84.0, biblio- 
theca maxima Patrum, vol. xxv.) : an exegetist who knew Greek. 
He recognises the importance of historical exposition ; concise, 
occasionally original. Eadbertus {pb. 851, bibl. max. Patrum, 
vol. xiv.) : of allegorizing tendencies ; well read in the writings 
of his predecessors.^ Erasmus, Annotations on Matthew (critici 
Sacri N. T.) ; serviceable philological contributions to the ex- 
position of the text. Maldonatus {ph. 1583), Commentarii in 
quatuor Evangelia, Mussiponti 1596 (edited by Martin, 1852) ; 
rich in patristic learning, in ability and exegetical insight. — ^The 
most distinguished of the Catholic commentators on St Paul's 
Epistles is Este : his commentary on St Matthew is, however, 
short; annot. in difficiUora S. S. loca, 1621. Com. Jansenius, 
comm. in harmonium Evv., Lugd. 1589: not without judgment, 
yet fettered by his theological opinions. A. Lapide, comm, in 
4 Ew., Antwerp 1670 : dependent on his predecessors, without 
insight, dogmatically restricted. — For a collection of commen- 
taries, chiefly Jesuitical, vide in biblia magna, de la Haye 1643. 

• 

in. Expositors of the Lutheran Church in the 
16th and 17th Centuries. — Luther's Commentary on the 
Sermon on the Mount (in Walch, vol. vii.), despite its manifold 
digressions and frequent misapprehensions of the exact mean- 
ing of a word, must nevertheless, on account of its correct ap- 

^ Remarkable is the testimony which Druthmar gives to the historical 
exposition, and the way in which Hadbertus laments the want of historical 
helps. Druthmar says : Studui plus historicum sensum sequi quam spi- 
ritalem . . . cum historia fundamentum omnis intelligentise sit et ipsa 
primituB quserenda et amplexanda et sine ipsa ad aliam non possit transiri, 
Radbert complains (1. 2, S. 857) : velim perpendant nostri, quantos et 
quales Grseoorum facundia in hoc eodem opere habeat tractatores, et tunc 
potuerint dignoecere, quibus latina paupertas egeat documentis, quia pro- 
fecto in manus nostras vix perpauca priorum venerunt commenta. 
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prehension and popular exposition of the thought, be regarded 
as a masterpiece. Melanchthon's adnotationes in ev. Mtth., 
1523, are merely fugitive notes of college lectures, edited 
against th^ author's will. The Conciones explicanter integrum 
ev. Mtth., 1558, in the 3d vol. of the Wittenberg edition (ed. 
Bretschneider, T. xiv.), are sermons by Froeschel, the materials 
of which had been prepared by Melanchthon, partly in excursus, 
partly in entire sermons. — From the 16th century we have the 
works of Joach. Oamerarius, Erasmus Sarcerius, Martin Chem- 
nitz, and Aeg. Hunnius. Sarcerius' scholia in Mtth. (1538) 
are brief paraphrases of the sense without criticism of the text. 
Camerarius, notatio figurarum, etc. (1572) : notes almost ex- 
clusively philological, with scarcely any value now. Hunnius 
{pb. 1603) in Mtth., 1608, in the thesaurus evangelicus, 1706: 
chiefly traditionally doctrinal. — ^The principal exegetical work 
on the Gospels is the harmonia evangelica, Hamb. 1704, 3 voU. 
fol., published under the name of Chemnitz. Only the first 
seven chapters of the work, however, are from his pen. The 
work was continued by Polycarp Lyser, and after his death, 
with equal ability and learning, brought to a conclusion by 
Joh. Gerhard. Up to the present time it is the only elaborate 
commentary on the first three Gospels. In this work, the 
previous expositions are carefully used ; the whole compass of 
Scripture is brought to the elucidation of the separate passages ; 
the exegesis is handled not without a certain freedom from 
doctrinal and traditional prejudice; philological criticism is 
*more attended to than had formerly been the case in the Lu- 
theran Chuch ; as regards form, however, there is a great want 
of conciseness. 

In the 17th century, Joh. Gerhard, annot. posthumaB in ev. 
Mtth., ed. Em, Gerhard, 1663 : these are college lectures. 
Calixt, Concordia ew.,.1663, opus posthumum: a short com- 
mentary, chiefly in accordance with the traditional Lutheran 
exposition. Er. Schmid {pb, 1637), notae et animadversiones in 
N. T. (opus posthumum), 1658 : chiefly a philological exposi- 
tion, characterized by learning and insight. Calov (biblia il- 
lustrata), a corrector of the heterodox exposition of Grotius; 
notwithstanding his school dogmatics, he is learned and acute. 

IV. Expositors of the Reformed Church in the 
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16th and 17th Centuries. — Zwingli (opp., T. vi. 1, ed. 
Schuler and Schulthess, 1836). His editor and faithful col- 
league, Leo JudaBUS, gives him the praise of having expounded 
Scripture mirS. claritate brevitate ac simplicitate parique diK- 
gentiS. ; and even Richard Simon (histoire des commentateurs 
du N. T., p. 729) seems disposed to acquiesce in this judgment. 
All that we can say of his exposition, however, is, that although 
neither carefully worked out nor methodically arranged, it not 
unf requently contains a good view of a passage. Conrad Pelli- 
canus {ob, 1556, opp., T. vi.) : short, often to the point, and not 
without originality. — ^The most noteworthy representative of 
systematic historical exegesis before Calvin, is Bucer in his 
enarratio quatuor ew., 1536 ; a work little known, but which 
has anticipated many a deep thought of modem theology. 
BuUinger, in Mtth., 1542 : elaborately dogmatical, yet not with- 
out originality. Calvin (new ed., Berlin 1835-38, voll. i. ii., 
Harmonia, Ev. Matthaei, Marci, Luc3b) is pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished among the expositors of his century by the religious 
depth of his criticism, which is based upon rigid grammatical 
and historical interpretation : his work on the Gospels is not, 
however, so thorough-going as his commentaries on the Epistles. 
Beza (Novum Testamentum, 5th improved ed. 1598), the most 
philological and critical of his fellow-workers. Aretius (pb. 
1574), discerning, but strongly dogmatical. Piscator {pb. 1626), 
comm. in omnes libros N. T., ed. iii., 1658 : exegetical insight, 
ability in developing the connection of passages. Abr. Scul- 
tetus (o6. 1625), exercitationes evangelicse, 1624 : a series of able* 
treatises on the first ten chapters of this Gospel, partly his- 
torical, partly doctrinal. Fred. Spanheim (pb. 1649), dubia 
evangelica, 3 voll. 1651 : to the middle of chap. v. contains an 
inquiry into doctrinal difficulties, at once learned and concise, 
clear and acute. Cocceius (opp., T. iv.), a profound and 
learned but unfinished exposition in disp. xxx. in T. vi. Ham- 
mond, Nov. Test, cum paraphrasi et adnotationibus — transtuHt 
et auxit J. Clericus, 1698. Owing to a false originality and a 
doctrinal superficiality, the learned notes of the author often 
fail to apprehend the right meaning : the contributions by Cleri- 
cus, however, are generally useful for the historical interpreta- 
tion. Jacob. Eisner (com. in ev. Mtth. 1767), Jacobus and 
Ludovicus Cappellus, Drusius, Ludov. de Dieu, Price, have 
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learned annotations of phUological and antiqaarian importance, 
especiaUy in their expositions of the Sermon on the ulrmt. 

V. SociNiAN ExposiTOBS. — Fattstus Socinus (bibl. fratnim 
Polonorum, T. iv. to Matt. vi. 20). Orell (bibl. fratr. Polon. 
T. V. only on to the 5th chap, of Matthew). Wollzogen (bibl. 
T. ii.). Przipcov, cogitationes ad initium ev. Mtth. (bibl. T. iv.). 
Socinus is the most ingenious. 

VI. Abminian Expositors. — Notwithstanding his doc- 
trinal superficiality, it cannot be denied that Grotius has, by his 
rich classical and rabbinical learning, greatly furthered the 
elucidation especially of the Sermon on the Mount. Epis- 
copius (in Mtth. T. ii.) is serviceable to historical exposition; yet, 
as elsewhere, so here, although Limborch pronounces this work 
his best, he is neither precise nor concise. Weltstein's collec- 
tions from classical and rabbinical authors give frequently, as 
parallel, passages more apparently than really parallel. 

Vn. Expositors of the Eoman Catholic Church in 
THE 18th and 19th Centuries. — Calmet, opp., T. vii. Com- 
mentary on Matth. by Gratz, 2 vols. 1821. Kistemaker^s Kurze 
Anmerkungen zu Matth. Eeigler, Bergpredigt Jesu Christi 
kritisch-historisch-praktisch Erklaert, zur Belehrung und Be- 
trachtung dargestellt, Bamberg 1844. All without importance. 

Vni. PROTEStANT EXPOSITORS IN THE 18tH AND 19tH 

Centuries. — Curae philologicse criticaB, by Christ. Wolf, 1741 
(which are to be found as an appendix in Koecher's analecta), 
are for the most part antiquated now ; yet, for the history of 
the exposition, they form a useful collection. Beausobre (re- 
marques philologiques et critiques sur le N. Test., 1742) : inde- 
pendent patristic research, but the quotations often bear but a 
remote relation to the text. Gottfried Olearius, Observationes 
in Matth., 1730 : characterized by exegetical talent and philo- 
logical knowledge. Bengel, Gnomon N. T. ed. 1742, new ed. 
by Steudel, 2 A. Berlin 1854 (Engl. Transl., Edinburgh 1859): 
remarkable for its profound love and reverence for the Word of 
God, and careful attention to the very faintest intimations of 
the text. Heumann^ Erklaerung des N. T., I. Band, 1750 : a 
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work which, at the outset very incomplete, gains as it progresses, 
by a diligent use of the labours of others. Kuinoel in Matth., 
4th ed. 1837 : rich collection of materials from more recent 
authors, but without philological penetration or theological depth. 
Paulus, exeget. Handbuch, 1 Th. 1833: exposition from the 
point of view of the superficial modern illumination. Fritzsche, 
in Matth., 1826 : partially good in its philology and criticism, 
utterly deficient in its theological comprehension : what is new 
in it is sometimes more ingenious than true. Olshausen, bibl. 
Commentar, 1 Th. 3 A. 1838 : the first exposition of this century 
for Christianity and ability. Meyer, Commentar zu Matth., 
3 A. 1853: with considerateness, but the sense is sometimes too 
superficially apprehended. De Wette, Comm. zu Matth., 3 A. 
1845, in the Sermon on the Mount, with sententious brevity. 
Stier, Eeden Jesu, 1 Th. 1843 : correct views, but without clear 
and defined perceptions, or sound hermeneutical principles of 
exposition. The Christian depth, combined with right historical 
feeling, with which Neander has in his Leben Jestt (5 A. 1852) 
illustrated the sayings of Christ, has also accomplished much 
that is meritorious and thankworthy in the interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Separate Treatises on the Sermon on the Mount. — Ferf. 
Specimen critico-theolog. in ev. Matth., Traj. Bat. 1799. The 
author is occupied with Evanson's doubts on the authenticity 
of Matthew, and discusses isolated points in the Sermon on the 
Mount, yet without profit. — Frotscher (praes. Ichnichen) de con- 
silio quod Jesu in oratione qusB dicitur montana, secutus est, 
Witteb. 1788. The author regards the sermon as one con- 
nected whole. — Pott, de natura atque indole orationes montanse, 
Helmst. 1789. The author regards the sermon as a collection, 
of apophthegms. — Oertel, de oratione Jesu montana ejusque 
consUio, Witteb. 1806: an unimportant attempt to determine 
the occasion, place, and scope of the sermon. Grosse, de con- 
silio quod Christus in oratione montanse, secutus sit, Gott. 
1818 : a very feeble attempt to prove one train of thought in 
the sermon. Jentzen, de indole ac ratione orationis montanse, 
LubecsB 1818 : a somewhat better, but still feeble effort of the 
same description. 

The Sermon on the Mount further deserves attention — as 
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does also, in this respect, the exposition of it by Luther — when 
considered as a pattern and model of true popular eloquence. 
As such, it is rightly appreciated by Herwerden, Jezus Christus 
in de Bergrede beschouwd als een voorbeeld voor den Kanzel- 
rednaar, Gron. 1829. — The following are the most important 
homiletical works on the Sermon on the Mount : Goesj, Eeden 
ueber die Bergpredigt nach neuen' Ansichten, Uebersicht und 
e^egetisch. Eechtfertigung, Ulm 1823. Zimmermann, die 
Bergpredigt in religioesen Vortraegen, Nenst. 1836. Mau, die 
Bergpredigt nach Matth. homiletisch bearbeitet, Hamb. 1836. 
Amdt, die Bergrede Jesu Christi in 17 Betrachtungen, Magde- 
burg 1838, 2 B. Harms, die Bergrede des Herm in 21 Pre- 
digten vorgetragen, Kiel 1841. Kling, die Bergrede Christi 
nach Matth. fuer nachdenkende Christen erklaert., Marburg 
1841. Stueler, na^hgelassene Predigten ueber die Bergpredigt, 
Halle 1843. Braune, Bergpredigt ausgelegt (in Bibelstunden), 
Altenb. 1856. 

Works on the Eight Beatitudes. — Gregory Nyss., de Beatitud. 
in monte, opp., ed. Par. T. i. Eambach, Betrachtungen ueber 
die 8 Seligkeiten, Jena 1723. Cohr. Rieger, richtiger und 
leichter Weg zum Himmel durch acht Stufen der Seligkeit, 
Stuttg. 1744. Herder, die Seligpreisungen Christi; in den 
Werken zur Religion und Theologie, B. iv. G. A. Fischer, Pre- 
digten ueber die 8 Seligkeiten, Muencjien 1834. Nielsen, die 
Seligpreisungen unsers Herrn in neun Predigten, Luebeck 1838. 
Works on the LordHs Prayer, — (1.) Origen, in his work 
irepX ei^xfl^) c 18, opp., T. i. p. 126 f. : an elaborate and most 
able performance, characterized by deep theological insight. 
(2.) Chrysostom, first in the homilies in Matt., hom. xix. T. 
vii. p. 149 ; also in the hom. de instituenda secundum Deum 
vita, T. ii. ed. Montf. In T. viii. there is a spurious exposition 
of the Lord's Prayer. (3.) Isidorus Pelusiota epistt., 1. iv. ep. 
24. (4.) Cyrillus Hierosol. in Cateches. 23, § 11-18, opp., ed. 
Toult^e, p. 329. (5.) Gregory of Nyssa, five discourses de 
oratione, the last four of which are a commentary on the Lord's 
Prayer, T. i. ed. Paris, p. 723 seqq. (6.) The anonymous 
author in the varia sacra of Stephan. le Moyne, Lugd. 1685, 
B. i. 66. The fragments gathered by Alex. Morus (Notas in 
N. T., p. 26), from a codex of St Athanasius in the Medicean 
library, belong to the same writer. — ^In the Latin Church : (1.) 
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Tertullian, in the liber de oratione, T. iii. ed. Paris^ p. 501. 
(2.) Cjrprian, in his work de oratione dominica, 6pp., ed. Par. 
p. 317. (3.) Pseudo-Ambrosius, in the treatise de Sacramentis, 
L. V. c. 4. (on its spnriousness, see Oudinus, T. i. 651). (4.) 
Jerome, in his Commentaiy on Matthew, and in the Dialogus 
contra Pelagianos, L. iii. c. 51, T. ii. (ed. Ven.). (5.) Angustin, 
in his exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, and in his 
sermons on Matt. vi. de oratione dominica: Sermo lvi.-lx,, 
Tom. V. (ed. Bened.). (6.) Atictor operis imperfecti. The ex- 
positions of the Greek Fathers have been collected and arranged 
in a scholarly manner by Suicer, Observationes Sacras, Tiguri 
1665, c. vii.-xi. 

From the period of the Reformation the most important ex- 
planations of the Lord's Prayer are those of Luther's Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms, together with that in the Heidelberg 
Catechism by Ursinus and Olevianus. Both explanations, like 
the catechisms themselves, are masterpieces both in respect of 
theological depth and of popular exposition. Besides the above- 
named expositions by Luther, there are yet three others : The 
first consists in sermons taken down and edited by Sneider in 
1518, and afterwards published in the same year by Luther 
himself, under the title: "Auslegung des Vaterunsers fuer 
einfaeltige Laien." To this edition he added two short appen- 
dices.^ Next came, in 1529, the exposition in the catechisms ; 
and finally, something was contributed to the illustration of the 
Pater noster in the sermons on Matt, vi., which he began to 
hold in 1530. The first more elaborate commentary for lay- 
men bears evidence of less clearness and maturity of thought. 

Among later expositions the most remarkable is that of 
Chemnitz, harmonia evangelica, T. i. c. 51 : it is rich in a wide 
understanding of the text, derived from the Scriptures in their 
whole extent. The commentary of Socinius is full and carefully 
worked out. Among the treatises which have been published 
separately, that which deserves most notice are the exercitationes 
in orationem dominicam by the learned Hermann Witsius in 
the exercitationes sacrse, Amst. 3 ed. 1697 : they contain much 
that is useful for exposition, especially culled from patristic 

1 Bearing respectively the titles : " Kurzer Begriff und Ordnung aller 
vorgeschriebenen Bitten," and " Kurze Auslegung des V.U. vor und hinter 
sich," — that is, in the right and the inverted way. 
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literature, but there is a want of a distinct apprehension of 
the meaning. Gottfried Olearius, observationes sacras, Lips, 
1713, p. 176 seqq. : his remarks are ingenious and partly origi- 
nal. The treatise by Nik. Brunner, de prsBstantia et perfec- 
tione orationis dominics&, in the 2d vol. of the Tempe Helvet.^ 
Tig. 1736, is worthy of notice. In form, indeed, he follows the 
strict school of Lampe,, but there i% considerable insight into 
the meaning.^ From modem times we may mention the trea- 
tises by Roesselt in the exercitt.^ Hall. 1803, — ^which, however, 
go no deeper into the subject than had been already done in 
former works; an able exposition of the Prayer by Weber 
(formerly PtofessOT in Halle), published in the Programme of 
1828 under the title : ecloga& exegetico-crit. in nonnullos libror. 
N. T. locos ii. and iii. ; finally, Gebser, de oratione dom. com- 
ment. 1, Kegiom. 1830* — The principal homiletical works on 
the Lord's Prayer in recent times are the following: John, 
Predigten ueb^ das Vater unser, Hamb. 1829, 2 A. 1833. 
Fikenscher, das Vater unser in 10 Predigten, Nuernb. 1834. 
Lioche, Predigten ueber das Vater imser, Nuernb. 1834. Zim- 
mer, da& Gebet des Herm, Frankf. 1834. Amdt, das Vater 
unser in 10 Predigten, Berlin, 2 A. 1841. Zimmermann, das 
Gebet des Herm, 11 Predigten, Neust. a. d. Orla 1837. Harms, 
das Vater unser in 11 Predigten, Kiel 1838* Marheinecke, 
das Gebet des Herm, 13 Predigten, Berlin 1840. Tholuck, 
Predigten ueber das Vater unser in B. u. of the larger ed. of 
his sermons. Huhn, Predigten ueber das Vater unser, Eeval 
1842. Niemann, das Vater unser in 10 Predigten, Hannover 
1844. Stolz (R. Cath.)^ das Vater unser und die Zelin Gebote 
(aus dem Kalender fuer Zeit und Ewigkeit), 1851. Jac. Mar- 
tin in Geneva, das Gebet des Herrn.y from the French, 1852. 
Veith (E. Cath.), das Vater unser, 4th revised ed. 1852. [Above 
all. Sermons on the Lord's Prayer, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
London.] 

^ In the first vol. of this collectioii of dissertations there is an idea sug- 
gested by Stapfer, as a counterpart to the notion peculiar to the Hegelian 
school (which is given by Prof. Sietze in his Grundbegriffe preussischer 
Rechts- und Staatsgeschichte, Berlin 1829), that the several petitions of the 
Pater noster express the several periods of the history of the world. Stapf er, 
namely, suggests that these six petitions express six great epochs in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

JERSE 1. In this verse three things demand our attention : 
first, the (y)(hjQi spoken of ; next, the mountain mentioned ; 
and lastly, the discrepancy with St Luke's accotmt, whiph 
the terms dvi^rf and KaOlaavrot; airrov present. Since, as has 
been shown, the introduction to the discourse in chap. iv. 24, 25, 
has merely a summary character, the concourse of people men- 
tioned by St Matthew would be inexplicable, were it not that the 
similar statement of St Luke constrains us to believe that there 
was there a huge and promiscuous crowd assembled. Now, it 
is intelligible enough that such an assemblage of people should 
have been gathered together at such a place as Capernaum ; for 
Capernaum was at that time the great emporium for the cara- 
vans on their way from Egypt to Damascus, and was there- 
fore a place of much resort. Hattin, which tradition points to 
as the spot where the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, lay 
on the great highway from Moimt Tabor : and there may yet 
be seen, in some cisterns hewn out of the rock, a monument of 
the great traffic which in old times animated those regions. 
(Robinson, Palestine, iii. 1019.) 

As to the locality of the mountain we have no information : 
yet opo^ has the definite article. The opinion that here, as in 
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Hebrew, it may stand for the indefinite article, a more exact 
biblical philology must reject. It would seem as if the use of 
the definite article here could be vindicated only on the assump- 
tion, that the Evangelist supposed the mountain he spoke of to 
be known to his readers, or, as Fritzsche expresses the meaning : 
ascendit montem^ quem nostis. The same supposition must be 
made, if, with Meyer, we explain the phrase : " the mountain 
which was to be found there." But not before chap. viii. 5 
does the locality of the mountain in question become known 
to us, viz., the neighbourhood of Capernaum ; and there, we 
know, there was more than one mountain. Moreover, the ex- 
pression, TO opo^y occurs in the Gospels in passages where it is 
even more difficult to determine the locality ; as in St Matt- 
xiv. 23, XV. 29 ; St Luke ix. 28. In the last passage, St Luke, 
instead of using the indefinite ek opo<; vyjrrjkov of St Matthew, 
again has the definite ek to 6po<;. Compare also St Mark 
iii. 13, vi. 46; St John vi. 3, 15. The remarkable feature in 
these passages is not the absence of the name of the mountain. 
Some of the hiUs indicated might have no name. The remark- 
able thing is, simply, the use of the definite article. Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher has thought he could see in this indefinite 
notice of the mountain the mark of the later hand of some 
writer, who, taking as his groundwork the 7<^la tov /cvpiov of 
Matthew, endeavoured to set these in a framework of history. 
(Studien u. Kritiken 1832, Heft 4, S. 746.) According to 
Gfrorer, a certain mountain became celebrated from being the 
scene of the feeding of the multitude (an event credibly re- 
ported by the fourth Evangelist), in consequence of which 
celebrity, other events were reported to have also occurred there. 
(Heilige Sage, i. 99.) Bruno Bauer has translated the moun- 
tain of which the Evangelists speak, and which is one and the 
same throughout, into the region of dreamland. (Kritik der 
Synoptiker, i. S. 290 ff.) I had formerly hinted the possibility 
that, in the cases under consideration, the article might denote 
the genus, like tA oprj in St Matt, xviii. 12. Like "^n in He- 
brew, TO opo9 is used in the sense of r/ opeivi] ; the LXX. have 
sometimes the latter (Gen. xiv. 10 ; Deut. ii. 37 ; Josh. ii. 16), 
sometimes to opo9 (Gen. xix. 17, 19, 30, xxxi. 23, 25, xxxvi. 
8, 9). Compare the indefinite expression iv toi^; ip^fiaif;^ St 
Luke V. 16. This view is further confirmed by Ebrard. In 
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Palestine, as he remarks, we do not find a plain and several 
mountains rising up out of it ; but what we find there, similar 
to the chalk-formation of the Jura, is a plain with valleys 
cut out of it.^ Particularly, the Lake of Tiberias is on both 
sides enclosed with a gradually ascending table-land. " Mat- 
thew tells us simply, that the scene of the sermon was the 
mountain ; that is, the scene lay in the region of the table-land, 
in the upper story of the country so to speak, and not down in 
the valleys." Meyer objects to this view, that 3/)09 can only be 
a single mountain ; thus ignoring the passages of the LXX. 
quoted above. Is the view itself satisfactory ? This is more 
than questionable. If St Luke (ix. 28) has only to opo^ where 
St Matthew (xvii. 1) and St Mark (ix. 2) have ek o/w)9 ir^Xovy 
then, supposing St Luke not to have meant a single mountain, 
he must apparently have accepted a different account. When 
it is said (Matt. xv. 29) that Christ went up €& to opo^ and sat 
down there, the meaning cannot be, that He seated Himself on 
the flat table-land. So, too, St Luke's account of the Sermon 
on the Mount evidently implies a mountain, because it is said 
there, that He descended from the mountain ek tottov ireBivov. 
For we cannot understand by this expression the valley-region 
in contradistinction to the opeivrfy — the phrase for that is invari- 
ably 7) TreScvTjy V y^ V TreStw; in the LXX. (compare the to 
'nrehlov of Josephus). By totto? irehivo^ we can only understand 
a level place.^ In these circumstances, the only course left open 
to us is to revert to the former explanation, viz., that He 
ascended that mountain which was near. And the peculiarity of 
this mode of expression will very much disappear if we remem- 
ber that the original narrators had the features of the country 
present before them, — " a plateau of wavy summits, seldom 
overtopped by any isolated peaks of remarkable height." (Bit- 
ter's Erdkunde, xvi. S. 26.) According to Robinson, there are 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the lake twelve hills from 

' Compare Ilobinson, iii. 482. 

' Jos. ix. 1, X. 40, xi. 16 ; Judges i. 9 ; 1 Mac. iii. 40, iv. 21. Dr Ro- 
binson, in a letter dated Aug. 10, 1844, in which he was good enough to 
answer some questions regarding the locality of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which the author had addressed to him, expresses the opinion that toVo^ 
▼8^/j»oV may mean a table-land. His idea is, that our Lord descended the 
opposite side of the hill, and came upon the table-land. 
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which the Sermon on the Monnt might have been delivered 
(Travels, iii. 487). Thus, wherever that traveller might go, 

there were hills near him everywhere (compare the word tell Jj, 
hiU, constantly recurring in names of places in Palestine, in con- 
tradistinction to Jjcj", mountain) ; and those hills were for the 

most part without a name, or not well known by the names they 
had ; and this fact renders the vague to opo^ more intelligible. 

In these circumstances, it were not surprising if the expositor 
should confess himself unable to determine precisely what the 
mountain here spoken of may have been. Some approximation 
to a solution of the problem had been sought in the two follow- 
ing considerations : As Christ passed the night upon the moun- 
tain, and after the sermon entered Capernaum (St Matt. viii. 1), 
it follows that this hill must have stood not very far from Caper- 
naum : and further, the hill in question must have been one 
where there * was a considerable space of plain surface, where 
Christ might heal the sick, gather around Him the circle of his 
Apostles and disciples, and upon whose slope the crowds of people' 
might have room to sit in comfort. 

Now, with regard to the first of these remarks, while it is 
easy to see that this mountain must have been near Capernaum, 
it is not so easy to determine where Capernaum itself was. 
What is the site of the ancient town, is a question, says Eitter, 
which can scarcely be answered with certainty (Ritter, Erdkunde, 
XV. 1 Abth. S. 338). According to Eobinson, Chan Minie, lying 
twelve miles S.W. of the mouth of the Jordan, represents Caper- 
naum: other travellers, on the contrary, — Wilson among the rest, 
— suppose it to be Tel Hum, which lies four miles from there to 
the N.W., quite at the upper end of the lake. The arguments in 
favour of this last view are not wholly conclusive ; more so, how- 
ever, than those of Robinson in favour of the first. Still hills, 
if they cannot be called mountains, are to be met with every- 
where. To the N. of Chan Minie, begins a range of rocky 
hills, of considerable height, descending towards the lake (Ritter, 
S. 335 ; Robinson's Travels, iii. 541, 548) ; and this eminence 
was pointed out so far back as 1283, by the traveller Brocardus, 
and in 1483 by Count Solms, as the Mount of Beatitudes 
(Nuemberger Reisebuch 1659, S. 122, 858). Of the ruins of 
Tel Hum, however, it is said (Robinson, iii. 2, 535) : " Behind 
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them, an extensive tract of country rises in a gentle slope to a 
considerable height, such as might well be designated with the 
name of a mountain," This traveller also admits (p, 55), that 
there are in the neighbourhood of the lake a dozen eminences, 
any of which might form a fitting locality for the Sermon on 
the Mount. The tradition of the Latin Church, however, has 
fixed upon another spot as the scene of its delivery. It is a hill 
some two miles S. of Chan Minie, called Kurun Hattin (t. «., 
the horns), or Tel Hattin (t. e., the hill). At the elevation of 
1000 feet above the level of the sea, it presents a level surface 
between its two peaks, which rise like two hom» 60 feet higher* 
And, especially since Korte's description of the Holy Land, pub- 
lished in 1741, this tradition has been universally accepted. 
" Certain it is," says Korte (p. 308), " that the shape of the 
mountain is suitable : the flat surface on its summit at the foot 
of its peaks, somewhat in the shape of a huge platter, and the 
ground gently sloping round, would render the spot very well 
adapted for a congregation." (Compare Schubert, Beise, iii. S. 
223.) This mountain is also regarded as the scene of the 
feeding of the multitude by most of the ancient travellers, as 
Adrichomius, Cotovicus, Brocardus, etc. And yet it cannot 
have been well adapted to great assemblages of people, since, 
according to Pococke, it is only 19 feet long, and 16 broad. 

We must therefore despair of attaining to anything like 
certainty as to the site of this mountain. This much, however, 
we have seen, may be confidently affirmed, that the locality was 
not far from Capernaum ; consequently, not far from the Lake 
of Gennesaret : and if this be the case, the scene of the Sermon 
on the Mount was one of the fairest in nature. The beauty of 
the environs of the Galilean Lake has been celebrated by all 
travellers : even Josephus breaks into enthusiasm as he describes 
the landscape of Gennesaret : " Wonderful is the country that 
lies over against this lake, both in beauty and in fertility. Its soil 
is so fruitful that all kinds of trees can grow upon it, and the in- 
habitants accordingly plant all sorts of trees there; for the temper 
of the air agrees well with all. There flourishes the walnut- 
tree, which requires cool air ; there is the palm-tree also, which 
thrives best in a milder atmosphere ; fig-trees, also, and olives 
grow near them, which require an air yet more temperate. One 
may call this place the triumph of nature, where it forces those 
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plants that are naturally enemies to one another to agree to- 
gether: it is a happy contention of the seasons, as if evety one of 
them laid claim to this country." (X)e Bello Judaico, iv. 10, 8.) 
Travellers have compared this neighbourhood with the best 
scenery known to them in their respective countries : Hassel- 
quist, the Swede, compares it with East Gothland; Schubert, with 
the Stahrenberg; Seetzen, with the environs of Lake Lucerne ; 
and Clarke, with the romantic valleys of Kent and Surrey. Yet 
in these comparisons the imagination seems to have added some- 
what to the real beauties of this scenery. We have not here 
the bold and sublime formis of the Alpine mountains ; and 
although Cotovicus justly admired the rich variety of fruit-trees 
which grow here, yet we miss " the beauty of meadow and of 
wood ; and the eye often sees only naked cliffs, which, almost 
unadorned with trees, scarcely covered here and there with a 
scanty herbage, contemplate their dark outline reflected in the 
black lake below, whose surface no white sail, no tiny bark, 
enlivens.'* (Ritter in loc. cit., S. 191.) 

To tho traveller advancing from the west, the valley first 
becomes visible from Mount Tabor, although from there the 
view of the iake itself is intercepted by the heights of Hattin. 
It is only when, to the east of Hattin, the traveller reaches the 
steep descent of the mountain, whence an hour^s walk down 
a descent of 1000 feet conducts to the margin of the lake, that 
from this elevated point the water becomes visible. 

In the midst of this scenery the Saviour spoke the Sermon 
on the Mount. If we realize the beautiful landscape, the cloud- 
lessness of the southern sky, the solemn calm of early morn, 
when it was spoken, we must feel how all this must have 
deepened the impression which the discourse produced. " The 
whole scene," says Hess, " has about it something earnest and sad, 
something attractive as well as sublime. The cloudless heaven 
above Him, the rural region around, formed a temple of nature : 
and no synagogue, not even the Temple of Jerusalem, could 
make on the minds of the hearers so deep and solemn an im- 
pression. Here was nothing of that formality which charac- 
terized the disquisitions of the Jewish teachers. He sat down 
upon the mountain, and, fixing His eye on the disciples stand- 
ing next before Him, at once began, ^ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit V '' 
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It remains to consider the two j)oints of difference with St 
Luke's account. St Matthew says, that after the Sermon, 
Jesus came down from the mountain : it was accordingly on 
the mountain that He delivered it. St Luke again says, it was 
delivered " on the plain." St Matthew, by our Lord sitting ; 
St Luke, standing. To account for the first difference, Chem- 
nitz argued, that our Lord ascended the mountain twice, — 
once at St Luke vi. 12, and again before ver. 20, this time to 
escape the pressing of the multitude ; but St Matthew (viii. 1) 
gives us to understand, that the multitude descended the hill 
along with Jesus. Michaelis, Paulus, and recently Biegler, 
would translate eany iirX rinrov ireSw/oi), " He stood upon a level 
country ;" which indeed would have been a fitting place to ad- 
dress the people from, but St Luke proceeds at once, after men- 
tioning this, to speak of the cures He wrought there. But the 
difference is easily explained ; for we are warranted, as has been 
shown, in maintaining that Tcnr&i veStw?, a different expression 
from 17 ireitvri^ means, not a plain, but a level place upon a 
moimtain, upon that very mountain where He was. The other 
discrepancy, with regard to the position of our Lord, does not 
exist in the expressions of St Luke. As Calvin, Grrotius, Calov, 
and others, have remarked, St Luke mentions that the Saviour 
stood upon the plain, merely when he speaks of His healing the 
people, — a work which, of course, could not be done sitting; but 
that Evangelist does not say that Christ delivered the discourse 
standing. We have accordingly no ground for not believing 
that the Saviour sat when He delivered the Sermon on the 
Mount ; it is not indeed unlikely (according to the supposition 
of Chemnitz), that, after completing His cures, He went a little 
higher up the mountain in order to be well heard by all. 

Ver. 2. From ancient times, a peculiar significance has been 
found in the expression avolrfew to crofia, Chrysostom and 
Euthymius think it involves the idea, that speaking was not the 
only way in which Jesus taught, but that He taught also by His 
works. From the expression, Luther derives the following 
advice to preachers : " Stand boldly forward ; open thy mouth 
and begin ; have soon done ;" — according to him, the preacher 
is to learn from it a lesson of bold and fearless speaking: 
" Speak out plainly ; respect and spare no man, let the arrow 
hit whom it may." According to Schmid, the phrase is used, 
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qnando aliqnid arduum vel diu exspectatnm dicendum est. So 
too Calov, who adds : quod cum vehementia, ardore ac conten- 
tione turn animi turn vocis docuerit. On the other hand, Calvin 
and Beza deny that the phrase has any special emphasis attached 
to it, and regard it as expressive merely of the introduction to a 
discourse ; Zwingli, KaraaKevri est. Since Ernesti, the empha^ 
sis has been generally denied. Eosenmiiller, Schleussner, and 
Kuinol, on the other hand, have condemned the phrase as a 
pleonasm. The correct view is given by Fritzsche and Meyer. 
This graphic mode of representation, by telling what precedes 
the words spoken, excites the interest of the reader in the words 
themselves. There is thus also something solemn in the expres- 
sion (comp. Job iii. 1, xxxii. 20 ; Acts viii. 35, x. 34). Be- 
sides, though not implied here, there is the idea of confident 
speaking implied in the phrase, as in Ezra xxix. 21 ; 2 Kings 
vi. 11. It is an Hebraism, although it occurs in classical use 
with various shades of meaning. Otyecv arofia is " freely to 
tell one's mind, to pour oneself out," in -^schylus, Prometh. 
Vinct., V. 632, where Droysen translates: as the friend's 
mouth opens to his friends. In Isocrates (Panathen., ed. Coray, 
c. 36), \veiv TO arofia is used in the sense of free, courageous 
speaking-out : iireiSiyTrep ovv hrekriXvOe fioc to irapfyqaida-aaOaL 
teal XeKvfca to arofia, /cat TOtavrqv ttjv viroOeaiv i7roii]adfj/rjv. 
In Lucian (Philopseud. c. 33), where, speaking of the column 
of Memnon, he says that it " opened its mouth and uttered 
oracles," the expression is used, as in our text, to denote the 
solemn and the dignified. 
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Vers. 3-16. 

The blessedness of those who in the right way long for the kingdom 
of God (vers. 3, 4) ; who themselves manifest the fruits of the righteous- 
ness of that kingdom (vers. 5-9) ; who submit to the contempt of the world 
(vers. 10-12), without proving false to their high destination as disciples 
of the kingdom of God (vers. 13-16). 



THE BLESSEDNESS OF THOSE WHO IN THE RIGHT WAY LONG 
FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD, AND MANIFEST THE FRUITS 
OF ITS RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Vers. 3-9. 

Three questions in reference to these beatitudes present 
themselves at the outset for solution. 1. The relation of St 
Matthew's narration to that of St Luke (chap. vi.). 2. The 
object of Christ in opening the discourse with these beatitudes. 
3. The distribution of them. 

1. The relation of St Matthew's narration to that of St 
Luke (chap. vi.). While St Matthew has seven or eight suc- 
cessive and progressive beatitudes, the discourse in St Luke has 
but four, to which four succeeding woes correspond. While, 
further, in Matthew irrta^ol and Treiv&me^ are followed by an 
explicative phrase expressive of the spiritual nature of the 
poverty and hunger, these additions are wanting in St Luke, 
whose appended vvv seems ratljer to point to an intended con- 
trast of the present with the future life. Two questions thus 
emerge : First, Is the meaning in the two accounts the same, or 
dififerent ? Second, Is the absence in St Matthew of the denun- 
ciations of woe an omission on his part, or have they been added 
in Luke by the reporter of his narrative I 

With regard to the first question : Even among the ancients 
there were some who, like Cyril (see above, p. 3), found a 
different sense in St Luke's account to that of St Matthew, — a 
circumstance which appeared to Storr an additional argument 
against the identity of the two discourses (Vom Zweck Jesu, 
S. 348). Now, it was first noticed by Credner (Beitraege zur 
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Einleitung ins N. T. i. S. 307), that the Clementines (Poly- 
carp also) ignore the additional t& TrvevfuiTi : further, he de- 
clares the view of the Clementines concerning the meritoriousness 
of poverty to have been the original opinion in the Church, 
and, accordingly, St Luke's version to have been that originally 
spoken by Christ. The same opinion, both as to the original 
meaning of our Lord, and as to the relation of the two accounts, 
has been adopted by Strauss (L S. 603), Baur (S. 478), Koestlin 
(S. 66), Hilgenfeld (S. 62), and Ewald (die ersten 3 Evange- 
lien, S. 211). Baur, however, does not represent so strongly the 
opinion, that St Luke's is the original account, inasmuch as he 
regards the sense in St Matt, as unchanged by the addition of 
TO) irvevfjuiTiy since the poverty which the Clementines com- 
mended was only a voluntary poverty, and as likewise those 
whom Jesus commends are those whose mind does not lust after 
earthly riches ;^ such are therefore spiritually rich. So the to) 
irvevfjMTi is to be explained (according to Baur) " symbolically ;" 
that is, their outward poverty is a symbol of their spiritual 
riches (?). If (he goes on) the roJ Tivev/iari were an addition 
which altered the original meaning of Christ, and gave it a new 
spiritual significance, of which only the Evangelist is the author, 
it must follow that the succeeding beatitudes, which have a 
spiritual application, were also absent from the original discourse 
of our Lord. True, this view does not appear in Baur's most 
recent exposition (das Christenthum u. d. christliche Kirche, 
1853, p. 27), according to which, the beatitude of spiritual 
poverty is made to contain the germ of the new principle of 
Christianity, which is the victory over finite contraries. If the 
opinion were admitted, it would still by no means follow, as is 
maintained, that the same is true of all the beatitudes : moreover, 
if the TO) mveufJuiTL is not authentic, neither can the authenti- 
city of Tr}v Bi/cauxnn/rfVy ver. 6, be maintained. For, as we read 
in another passage : " All those beatitudes, different as they 
may appear, are only so many various expressions for the funda- 
mental tone and character of the Christian consciousness. It is 

I Perfectly similar is the hannoniziDg of the two accoimts in Clem. 
Alex., Strom, iv. 575, ed. Pott: f^uKuptot 'hi ol vrax,ol, stre wivfiurt^ 
ifre TTtptovaiif.^ htoi hiK»iwvvinv SojAoWr/* f^ii rt ovv' ot'jrXag rovg viur,rotg^ 
eiTCKa, roitq^ sBeTifiaetyrets htd hKUtotrvinfiv nrraxfivg yiviaSett^ rovrovg fcetKetpi^gtf 
rovf KetTetffCeycc7\.o^p(i»iff»ifTcci xav fifrauBot rtfiuv its 'S'spi'Ji'otyioiv rou etyetdou. 
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the feeling of a need of redemption, simple as yet, and unde- 
veloped, which comprehends in it already the antagonism be- 
tween sin and grace, which includes in itself the essence of 
redemption." 

Certainly some things appear to argue in favour of St 
Luke's account. On the one hand, the circumstance, that also 
in Matthew irepdovvre; occurs without any addition; on the other, 
the sentence ol irrw^oX evcuyyeXl^ovTai (Matt. xi. 3 ; Luke iv. 18). 
Yet the fact, that even those critics ascribe to St Matthew a more 
exact narrative in general, must of itself awaken a strong sus- 
picion that this general character of his Gospel is borne out in 
this case too. Now, a very simple solution of the difficulty lies 
close at hand. It is that which Bucer has set forth with great 
exegetical ingenuity, adding a reference to the basis of the 
thought in the Old Testament. It is the well-known Old Tes- 
tament way of regarding the poor as the pious, the rich as the 
ungodly, which arose from the fact, that riches have a tendency 
to lead man astray, making Mammon his god (De Wette, Bei- 
trage zur Characteristik des Hebraismus, in the Studien von 
Daub, and Creuzer iii. " on the idea of D**??? and D''?i''3K") : comp. 
Ps. X. 2, 12, 17, xii. 6, xiv. 6, xxii. 27, 37, Ixviii. 11 ; Is. xli. 14. 
Further, this Old Testament view of the identity of physical and 
spiritual poverty furnishes a clue to the explanation of irevdouvre^j 
and explains the phrase oiirrtiyxpl evarfyeXi^ovrau It is also 
confirmed by the exposition of irXovaio^ (Mark x. 24), and by 
ol nrenoidoTe^ hrX rok ')(prifjLtuTL : compare the counsels given in 
Prov. xxiii. 4, xxviii. 11, 20 ; Sirach xiii. 2, 4, 22 ; and, finally, 
the parallel passages in the Epistle of St James (ii. 5, iv. 9, v. 1) 
leave no doubt about this view of the distinction between rich 
and poor. In these circumstances, to go to the Clementines for 
information, were to go to fetch water from the well when there 
is a spring in the house. The exposition of vers. 3-5 will show 
that in the expressions, oi irrayxpl r^ irvevfiaTij ol TrevOovvre^y 
ol irpael^y this Old Testament view is also in the background. 
If now this view was the one held by the first members of the 
Christian Church, especially in its Jewish-Christian section, 
can it appear at all strange that the words of our Lord, which 
St Matthew presents in so admirable an order and distribution, 
should have been brought into such a form as would best corre- 
spond with the common Jewish-Christian notion by the more 
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superficial writer who has handed down to us the narrative of 
St Luke ? Here Bruno Bauer even has not failed to discern 
the truth (in loco citato, p. 307) : " St Luke nowise means to 
say, that the poor as such are well-pleasing to God; but he 
speaks of those of them who spiritually pine away in this earthly 
life, that they may attain to the possession of an eternal inheri- 
tance." We will not here again discuss what has been already 
referred to, viz., as De Wette remarks (on Luke vi. 20), that St 
Luke's account has more an esoteric character than StMatthew's, 
and accordingly would be less adapted to the hearers (see above, 
p. 6). On the side of St Matthew on this passage, are also 
De Wette, Meyer, Neander. 

In this decision our judgment on the Woes is already implied. 
That, according to Stier (in loc. S. 306), St Matthew has passed 
these over, because he " makes prominent the progress of de- 
velopment as the main idea of the sermon," is an idea which 
implies the destruction of the whole rhetorical structure of the 
discourse in this passage. For the rhetorical effect rests here 
on climax, but in Luke on antithesis ; on which account, it is 
impossible to conceive of the eight beatitudes being succeeded 
by eight woes. Unquestionably, these woes must be regarded 
as an expansion of the thought by the recorder of the narrative ; 
hy which, nevertheless (as Schleiermacher observes), the mean- 
ing is as little affected as by the omission of to TrveufjuaTCy in- 
asmuch as those woes only express the negative side of the ideas 
which the beatitudes set forth positively. 

We have further to inquire concerning the object of our 
Lord in opening the discourse with these beatitudes. The dis- 
course begins with a joyous futKcipioc. Mel, : non quia pro- 
merentes sunt vitam aBternam, sed . . . ut si diceret : bene est 
pauperibus, non sunt rejecti a Deo. "Every more elaborate 
discourse might begin with a salutation, or more solemnly with 
a benediction." (Ewald, Ew., S. 209.) The very fulness of 
.the beatitudes seems to show that they are purposely placed first. 
Josephus, and likewise the New Testament, give us to under- 
stand that we are to regard the Jewish people, at the time of 
Christ's appearance, as filled with a desire for the Messianic 
.salvation. The greater portion of them, however, could see in 
those prophetic utterances of the latter part of Isaiah, upon which 
•especially all eyes were turned, only a promise of pohtical libera^ 
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tion, and of Divine vengeance on their oppressors. (Comp. 
Is. xl. 1, Ix. 1, Ixiii. 4, 6). But from these rude multitudes 
must be distinguished those who, in those prophetic pictures, 
borrowed from the circumstances of the visible theocracy, could 
not separate the thought from its figure, — and this we must sup- 
pose to have been the case with most of the prophets, — and who 
therefore expected an earthly victory over the oppressors, earthly 
splendour and power for their nation ; but this only as a means 
towards the establishing of a Messianic kingdom of righteousness, 
filled with the Spirit of God. Among those we must include 
John the Baptist, still more the priest Zacharias, according to the 
hymn generally ascribed to him, Luke i. 67 ff., — whose hopes 
certainly represented those of the best of the people of Israel at 
that time. If now Christ's object in this discourse was to de- 
scribe the true character of the kingdom which He founded, then 
does the subject of these beatitudes most perfectly accord with 
this object. For He here pronounces those blessed who strive in 
the right way after the kingdom of God; and He further teaches, 
that only by suffering and submission can victory be gained. 

The third point which falls to be considered, is the distribu- 
tion of these beatitudes, and their mutual relations: comp. 
Burk evang. Fingerzeig, vi. S. 712. Here, the first question is 
concerning their number. Nine times fiaicdpioi is repeated ; 
but the ninth, ver. 11, has not a special subject, and is there- 
fore to be regarded as an amplification of the fuucdptoi of the 
verse preceding, ver. 10. Accordingly, most commentators 
reckon the beatitudes as eight in number. Ewald, however, 
followed by Koestlin, in order to make out the numerical 
structure of the whole discourse (see above, p. 15), reduces the 
number to seven, including three passive virtues and four 
active ones, — that concerning the persecuted he regards as a 
mere appendix. The chief point in favour of the nvmiber 
seven is the sevenfold woe pronounced upon the Pharisees, 
chap, xxiii. Yet, if it can be shown that the blessing on those 
who should suffer persecution from the world, on account of 
their possessing those qualities which He had just spoken of, is 
the natural culmination and conclusion of what He had said, it 
is surely somewhat arbitrary to call that a mere appendix. 
Delitzsch, again, seeks to make the number amount to ten; 
and, in order to accomplish this, takes p^aijpere Kai orYoKKuurOe, 
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in yer. 12, to be the paraphrastic form of a tenth fuucdpioiy 
nsed with the object of "bringing about a perfect finale." The 
arbitrariness of this is evident ; for yer. 12 plainly contains the 
promise succeeding the fuucdptoi of ver. 11. 

These eight beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order. 
The first four are of a negative character: they express the 
state of spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable con* 
ditions of participation in the kingdom of God. The three 
following, again, are positive : they set forth what attributes of 
character are required in the members of that kingdom. The 
eighth shows how the world will demean itself towards the 
members of the kingdom. This distribution is turned to prac- 
tical account by Huebner, under the title, Beginning, Progress, 
and Perfection of Disciples beneath the Cross (Pract. Erk- 
larung N. T. 1855, 1 Th.). The transposition (which will fall 
to be discussed in its own place) of vers. 4 and 5, adopted, 
after Code D, by Lachmann and Tischendori^, is here inadmis- 
sible.^ This ethical consecutive order in the beatitudes mig^ht 
now induce us to expect a similar progression in the promiL, 
as each of these exactly corresponds to the blessing desired or 
the quality possessed. Thus Clemens Alex., referring to these 
beatitudes, says (Strom, iv. p. 579, ed. Pott), eial yhp irapcL 
KvpUp fcal fuadoX koli fiovaX ifKjetoven and so Menken, in har- 
mony with the Collenbuschian doctrine of the stages of Chris- 
tian perfection and reward (Betracht. iiber d. Matth. 1822, 
S. 293). But, if we consider the substance of the several pro- 
mises, we shall find that they are all essentially identical, and 
that the difference is merely rhetorical : formally, they corre- 
spond to the thing desired or possessed, but each of them really 
comprises all spiritual blessings ; as, for instance, the promise 

^ Kienlen (ueber die Makarismen) has proposed a peculiar division, 
which, however, we cannot adopt. According to him, the beatitudes are 
divided into two groups of four each, which correspond to each other. The 
first four denote the qualitiea of those who are desirous of the new birth ; 
the last four, the corresponding qualities of those who have received it. 
So the first and fifth beatitudes would correspond to each other thus : 
" They who are aware of their spiritual poverty have already taken the 
first step towards the kingdom of God, in which all treasures are contained ;^^ 
and " they who have a pure heart shall, in the vision of God, be made the 
recipients of these treasures." But even this first correspondence is ob- 
tained only by the introduction of thoughts not expressed in the text. 
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of the ficuriXeia t&v ovpav&Vj ver. 3, repeated ver. 10, or that 
of the Divine eXeo^. -A-ug. : nnum praemium quod est regnum 
coeloram pro his gradibus varie nominatur. Nay, even the pro- 
gression among the qualities pronounced blessed is not to be 
regarded as of such a nature that each stage excludes the rest, 
or that, in advancing to one, the others are left behind. Rather 
is that figure true which Origen uses of these virtues (T. xvi. in 
Joann., 0pp. iii. de la Rue, p. 780), "that these different 
grapes of that vine planted by the heavenly Father in the hearts 
of believers," ripen one after the other ; and also, that when the 
last of them has come to maturity, the first still remains. Comp. 
Pseudo-Basilius de bapt. i. 3 : 'J(ro9 6 kIvBwo^ toi^ ttoutlv evo^ 

Yet another hermeneutical explanation must prepare the 
way for our exposition. We must inquire : Are we, in an his- 
torical exposition of the sayings of our Lord, to assume that no 
other meaning is implied in His words than one within the 
compass of His hearers, and familiar to them, situated as they 
were ; or, may we admit, at least in the case of some of His 
sayings, that they possessed a significance far transcending the 
limits of those occasions, and embracing the whole future his- 
tory of the kingdom of God ? The question resolves itself into 
a Christolo^cal one, as to whether we are to regard the Re- 
deemer as restricted within the boundaries of religious thought 
which characterized that period, or as raised above these limits ? 
The hermeneutist Keil seems to have thought it doubtful ^^ whe- 
ther the design of Divine Providence (to make the truth which 
Christ taught the heritage of all time) were known to Jesus, 
or whether in His sayings He was able to take cognisance of 
posterity." (Analekten, by Keil and Tzschimer, B. i. St. 1, 
S. 63.) Eichhorn, who takes the same view, naively laments 
(in a passage in the allgemeine Bibliothek) that " the custom 
of preaching on texts of the Bible, a custom necessitated by 
taking the sayings of Jesus in a comprehensive sense, has con- 
stantly fettered the progress of exegesis." (He forgets, that were 
it not for the unfortunate circumstance he deplores, no chairs 
of exegesis would ever have been instituted.) To restrict the 
range of vision of a great man within the limits of his particu- 
lar age, is simply to reduce every prophet and man of genius to 
the level of commonplace. If he is to apply to Christ the 

e 
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category only of great religious geniuses, still the ^qioiator 
must not caniine His religious conscbusness withim the limits 
of His own age ; and if so, it follows that many a great saying 
of His must have far transcended the range of thought of His 
contemporaries, and have possessed a weight and a breadth 
which would be measured only by Himself and by posterity. Al- 
though this canon has been ignored by some recent expositors, 
especially by Meyer, its truth cannot be called in question. 
Yet is there a substratum of trudi even in Eichhom's complaint. 
So far it is certain, that although the sayings of Christ went 
beyond the sphere of vision of His hearers, they must still have 
had some point of contact with the intelligence of His hearers. 
There can be no doubt — and this should be carefully noted— 
that all the ideas which meet us, for instance, in this Sermon on 
the Mount, — those of the kingdom of God, of the righteousness 
of that kingdom, of the poor in spirit, of the pure in heart, of 
seeing God, etc., — ^were no new ideas, but were, on the contrary, 
well known to His hearers, and that Christ only opens them up 
in their deepest meaning. Accordingly, that homiletic treatment 
of these sayings which makes Christ speak in them to posterity 
alone, and not at the same time to His own age, can assuredly 
not be light. And Christ would surely have spoken for the 
future alone, and in a manner unintelligible to His hearers, if, 
for instance, all He intended in these consecutive beatitudes, 
was to develop a religious process which only he could under- 
stand who had been bom anew by the Spirit of Christ. But 
the contrary was the case ; and hence the expositor will have in 
every case to look around for some temporal relation in each of 
these sayings, and to set it forth when he has found it. Such 
a temporal reference is especially discernible in the first of 
these beatitudes. 

Ver. 3. We shall explain, first, the Ascription of Blessedness ; 
second, the Promise. 

I. The Ascription of Blessedness : fiaxapioi ol Trray)(pl 

1. History of the Exposition, — And, first, the false exegesis 
must be set aside, which would regard r^ irvevfiari as a deter- 
mining clause to fuiKapioLy and read thus, ^^ Blessed in spirit are 
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the poHor.'' This construction, first propounded by Olearius, was 
approved by Wettstein/ Heumann, Michaelis, and Paulus. 
The spiritual stand-point of the expositor himself is sufficiently 
marked when Paultis, speaking against the explanation, " the 
spiritually poor, the inly suffering," makes this reflection : " It 
is not to be thought for a moment that Jesus wished His fol- 
lowers to be that — He, the good*naturfed friend of mirth and 
joviality." To'this construction there are three objections : (1.) 
The symmetry of this beatitude in relation to the others would 
be destroyed. (2.) If the first beatitude has to do only with 
physical poverty, then the progression in relation to the others 
would also be abolished. (3.) The construction, /eadapol r§ 
KapSla, in ver. 8, points to the right reading here. If, then, we 
are to join irrayyal with t& irvevfjuxri,, there is Conceivable a two- 
fold reference of the expression : it may refer either to physical 
poverty or to spiritual poverty. That the poverty here spoken of 
is physical, is the view held by those commentators who attach 
greatest weight to the account of St Luke, who leaves out r& 
*rrve6fiaTij the Clementines, and those modem expositors who 
think that they give the original Christian interpretation. (See 
p. 60.) Some are of opinion that the language used, favours this 
rendering: Trrayxpl meaning mendiciy egeni ; the word for pauper ^ 
on the contrary, being irivrj^;. So TertuU. adv. Marc. iv. 14, 
15 : beati mendici (sic enim exigit interptetatio vocabuli, quod in 
Graeco est) ; in de idolol. c. 12, however, he translates the word 
egeni. In accordance with this is the explanation of a great 
number of the Fathers, by the majority of whom irvevfia is 
taken in the sense of voluntate, ifc irpoaipeareto^;. Thus Clem. 
Alex, (see above, p. 60), Jerome, Basil (on Ps. xxxiii. 5, T. 1, 
p. 147,^ and reg. brev. interr. 205), Gregory of Nyssa in oratio i. 
de beatitudinibus. Referring to the passage as viewed in this 
light, the Emperor Julian, in his 43d ifipistle, speaking in deri- 
sion of the Christians, says, he merdy wishes to confiscate 

^ Wettstein understood by wivfi.ee, simply the Spirit of God ; TuevfAxrt 
being taken as tbe dative of judgment, as in Gree^, e. ^., as kfcoi (Matthiae, 
Oreich. Gram. 2 Auf. § 388), thus, " are blessed in the judgment of God.^^ 

K0» aKoncoy K«tnrop6ovfAkvi/i' ^oAXoi y»p vra^ol f^h r>i veptovaiec, xXfiOP£xr/xA>- 
recrot le rri nepoettpiau Tvyxetvovatv, Otherwise on Isa. xiv. § 287 (T. i. 597), 
"With reference to the New Testament words : 'ffr6)x,ovs 5s au roiis Kctr* 
XpifcxTot ivhtlg Tiiyttj dy^T^tH rovg ryi havotet TfAnTTUfithovs. 
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their property in order thaty in the character of poor men^ they 
may enter the kingdom of heaven. Then the majority of Eomish 
writers restrict the phrase to the vow of paupertas yoluntaria 
taken by monks (Jansenius, a Lapide, Zegerus, Maldon., K. 
Simon, hist, des Commentatenrs, etc., 1693, p. 247) : the last- 
named quotes, in support of the signification voluntas^ Matt. 
xxvi. 41 ; Eom. i. 9 ; 1 Cor. vii. 34 ; Eph. iv. 3. Some, as 
Maldonatus, R. Simon, and others, even drag ver. 10 into the 
service of this doctrine, explaining it of those " who suffer phy- 
sical hunger for the sake of righteousness." Others, again, 
while protesting against this limitation to the vows of the con- 
vent, still maintain the older more general reference of the text 
to voluntary poverty : so Bonaventura de profect. relig. 2, 42, 
Este, Tirinus. — Now, undoubtedly the kindred expressions, ix 
/capBCa<; and y^v^LKoy; (2 Mac. iv. 37, xiv. 24), denote readiness 
of will; and this use is legitimate, and is explained by the 
classical and also Hellenistic use of '^v^ri to mean " desire, 
inclination ;" but the ^verb irvevfULTiKw never bears this in- 
terpretation : not to mention that the dative, which is used in 
our text, cannot be always and at once taken adverbially. 
This fact also destroys that other interpretation which would 
understand this dative adverbially in the sense of patient en- 
durance. Thus in the Clementine Recognitions, I. ii. c. 28 : 
pauperes pro penurice tolerajntia adepturos esse regna coelorum. 
Melanchthpn .: pauperes spiritUj i.e. vera patientia tolerantes 
paupertatem. If irvar^ol were to be understood of physical 
poverty, unquestionably the best explanation of it would be 
that of Clemens Alex, in his Quis dives salvus (§ 14, 15) : viz., 
that riches in themselves are a thing indifferent ; the question 
with regard to them being this, as to whether they are used as 
an opyavov of good ; and that, by those whom He praises as 
poor in spirit, Christ means to denote those who, be they rich 
or poor, are in heart loosened from worldly possessions, are 
therefore poor : and to this idea an admirable parallel passage 
might be found in 1 Cor. vii. 29 : " They that possess, as 
though they possessed not" (comp. Jer. ix. 23) ; and in St James 
i. 9, 10 : Kav^da00 Se o aS6\<^09 o Ta7r€cv6<; iv r^ vyjret, avrov* 6 
Sk wkoviTLo^y iv Tjj TaTr€LV(oa-€L avToO. So among R. Catholic 
expositors, Kistemaker, who refers to Ps. Ixii. 11 ; 1 Cor. vii. 30, 
31 ; among Protestants, Grotius^ Episcopius, Beausobre, Mosh. ; 
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Luther/ too, says : " Poverty before God, that is, of the heart, 
is when one does not place his trust and confidence in tem- 
poral things," — "that one must think of his possessions as 
though he had them not, and remember that at any time he 
may lose them." Episcopius : Verba de tali paupertate intel- 
ligenda, qua quis proprie animum divitiarum amore vacuum 
habet, ita ut iis oblectare non velit, aut eas propterea retinere 
non exoptet, ut habeat semper unde genio suo satisf aciat. It 
must be observed, that by this application the advantage which 
this exegesis wotdd have had, that in this fonn the saying of 
St Matthew is approximated to that of St Luke, is again lost ; 
and that other advantage, of finding an occasion for the subse- 
quent sayings in the historical circumstances by which Christ 
was then surrounded : and at the same time, of making these 
sayings have a reference to external necessity. For this view 
necessarily transfers us to the province of spiritual relations, and 
in this way it forms the point of transition to the expositions 
which regard the poverty of the text as a spiritual poverty : 
and this, indeed, must appear the only tenable interpretation to 
those who feel constrained to recognise a gradation in these 
beatitudes. Those who have understood this saying to denote 
a spiritual poverty are the following: Origen, hom. v. in 
Josuam, T. ii. ed. de la Rue ; Athanasius, quaest. ad Antiochum, 
quaest. 91 ; Chrys., Theoph., Euthym., Makarius hom. xii., 
August., author of opus imperf., Erasmus, Beza, Piscator, 
Chemnitz, Hunnius, Calov, Spanheim, Knapp, Olshaus., De 
Wette, Meyer. Most of these recognise the dative here as a 
dat. referentiae (where the Hebrews and Syrians, sometimes the 
Greeks, would have the genitive), denoting that side of the 
subject in reference to which the poverty exists ; comp. 1 Cor. 
vii. 34 : ar^la fcal a(OfjULTL koI irvevfiaTi, 

Nevertheless, many abandon the strict conception of poverty^ 
substituting for it the notio adjuncta of humility and lowliness 
of mind : so the Greek commentators (Euthym. bases this view 

^ The translatioii in Luther's Bible, " die geistlich arm sind," is not there- 
fore intended to mean : " They who feel themselves poor in spiritual richest 
In his remarks on Matt. xi. 5, Luther's exegesis wavers : in one place he 
says, " Thus these poor are certainly not beggars, and those who are physi- 
cally poor, but the spiritually poor (in Walch xii. 120) ; at another, he 
combines the reference to spiritual and physical poverty. (Walch xi. 1342.) 
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qn the etymology of the word from '7m^(ra))j and several of 
the superficial expositors of last century, as Bolten : " Blessed 
are the humble ;" Zeller : " Blessed are the modest." The same 
meaning is attained by a different way by Augustine, Erasmus, 
Zwingli, who regard the dative here as marking that in which 
tha poverty consists, and take Trvevfia in malam partem^ as 
meaning the spiritus elatus, ferocia animi. Against this 
Fritzsche rightly remarks, that one speaks of poverty only in, 
relation, to a good : that poverty, however, which he thinks 
spoken of here, i^ of a kind which he was himself least of all 
disposed to pronounce blessed: fortunati homines ingenio et 
eruditicme parum florentes.^ 

II. Exposition* — That by wvevfjuiy the human spirit, is here 
denoted the sphere in which the poverty is shown, may also be 
inferred from the analogy of the Hebrew (?5"J"'*?J?. If we are 
then, with the Peschito, to translate the phrase, " who in their 
spirit axe poop," the only sense in which this can be here said, is 
with reference to a consciousness of poverty in the blessings of 
salvation. Some expositors bring prominently forward a desire 
of knowledge;, as Stolz : Blessed is the maa who has a soul open 
to the truth. Kuinoel : qui agnoscunt, quam rudes sint divinse 
doctrinse ; Fritzsche, substituting for divina doctrina, eruditio 
and ingenium, makes this exposition a caricature. As, how- 
ever, hunger a»d thirst after tnie righteotisness is spoken of in 
ver. 6, we must conclude that what is meant here is the feeling 
of moral poverty. And to thia view we are also led by the say- 
ing in Matt. xi. 28-30, where the Redeemer invites to Himself 
those who feel themselves incapable of fully satisfying the law 
of God. If we would further expand the idea of the text, we 
might say that the poverty of spirit spoken of is : in knowledge, 
poor in truth : in will, poor in holiness ; and in feeling, poor in 
blessedness. 11x0)^09 is used of poverty in spiritual possessions 
in Bev. iii. 17 : of riches in spiritual possessions ^Xovcr^ov is 
used, Kev. iL. 9, iii. 17 ; 2 Cor. viii. 9 ; Jas. ii. 5 ; and in the Ep. 
of Barnabas, c. 19 : aTrXoO? rfj KapSla fcalnrKovaio*; r^ irvevfiari,? 

^ This view is most closely approached by Epiphanius, ia bis sarcastic 
reference to the name Ebionite (b»r. 30. 17) : 'jcraxk yoip ag ei>iMe (Ebion 
namely) km rp hetifoi^ *etl rji s'hv/ht Koii r^ ipy^, XfT.X. 

^ Gomp. Plato de Kepub. vii. p. 521 St. : o/ rf Sun fuT^ouam ov x^t/rMv, 
flixx* ol $s7 TOP tvhetifiopa 77^0!VTfii>, ^aiis dyetivs rs Kttl ff/E«^oiia;^ To speak 
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Bat lit the exposittcm of these woirdsy have we not^ &st of all^ 
to bear in, mi&d that to His hearers the ijdea of the Poor was no 
new idea, but a well-kno¥ni one I (See above, p, CI,); And 
if, further, we remember that it was, in fact, only the lower 
elapses which gathered round the Saviour, and also consider the 
ambiguous expression used by our Lord in His first appearance 
ia the synagogue of Nazareth^ Luke iv., oi irrayxpl euarffekin 
^Qvrcuj taken from the Prophet Isaiah (Ixi. 1), it will appear 
highly probable that the same ambiguity is to be found in Hi& 
use of the expression here, aiid we shall conclude that the idea 
of physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
of spirit ; that, in a word, those poor are pronounced blessed 
who are also sensible of their spiaatual poverty. Christ has 
given its trXijpe^a'is to the Old Testament in this respect as well 
as in others, in that He has unfolded the stamina of great 
truths which lay slumbering there ; this we shall see more fully 
in ver. 5 : but it is aJso true with regard to those sayings, as Isa. 
bd* 1, 2, in which the salvation which the Messiah should bring 
was promised to the poor, the captive, and the sorrowful (simi- 
larly Bucer^ Neander, De Wette, O. von Gerliach). 

n. The Promise. 

The expression fiaaCK^Ia r&v ovpcofSsv occurs elsewhere in the 
Sermon on the Mount, in v. 10, 19, 20, vi. 10, viL 21 ; and is 
to be explained by the light thrown upon it by those passages* 

Neither the idea nor the expression was first introduced by 
Christ^ A kingdom of God — that is, an. organic common- 
wealthy which has the principle of its existence in the will of 
God — had already been established in the Jewish tlieocracy. 
But very imperfectly realized. There, the Divine kingdom was 
Qonfined within the limits of a particular nation ; civil life be^ 
came necessarily and immediately religious life, religious truth 
was conveyed by symbolic representations, and religions life 
was inculcated by the stem commands of the law. God had 
especially chosen out the people of Israel among all the nations 
of the earth — not, indeed, on account of any particular merit 

of a feeling of spirittjal poverty as blessed, had, however, been foreign to 
Hellenic ideas. Plutarch speaks in one place of vtviet yf/vxtf^i (de cupiditate 
divitiarum, c. 4) : all that he means by that, however, is ttie malady of in- 
satiable eoviUmmess. 
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it possessed, but out of pure love — solely in order to manifest 
Himself in it : Deut. vii. 6-8 ; Isa. xliii. 21 ff. Hence it is called 
in this special sense, " His peculiar people," " the people of His 
inheritance " (Ex. xix. 5 ; Deut. xiv. 2) ; " the flock of His 
heritage" (Micah vii. 14) : it is " a nation of priests," " an holy- 
people " (Ex. xix. 6), because it is governed by God as its King 
(Deut. xxxiii. 5 ; Isa. xxxiii. 22), and owns itself His by word 
and deed. Hence Israel stood to the other nations of the earth 
in the same relation as the priesthood to the laity. Such, at 
least, was its destination. As it failed to realize it, it too re- 
quired a special order of priests. 

But although in Israel the principle of a Divine theocracy 
was restricted within the narrow limits of its own nationaUtv, 
there was yet among the people a certain consciousness of the 
truth, that the principle itself was of universal application. And 
as it was evident that the Mosaic religion, as such, could never 
become the religion of all nations, — to mention only one cir- 
cumstance, it was plain that all the nations of the earth could 
not come up to the Temple at Jerusalem to celebrate the feasts, 
— they believed that the time would come when the spirit of 
this theocratic principle would be delivered from the symbolical 
and local forms of Judaism (Jer. xxxi. 31). (This is also re- 
cognised by Br. Bauer, die Religion des A. Test., ii. 389 ; Vatke, 
i. S. 442.) This perfecting and glorification, although at the 
same time abolition, of the O. Test, kingdom of God, is realized 
in the Person of the Messiah, who appears as the visible Repre- 
sentative of God Himself, its King. Under Him, the particular 
kingdom of God becomes a world-kingdom, apprehended in a 
spiritual sense ; and the saints with their King compose this king- 
dom, of which there shall be no end (Dan. vii. 14, 18, 22). Now^, 
because this kingdom of God was expected to be fully realized 
in the coming era of the Messiah, when God should take the 
kingdom upon Himself by a visible Representative, the perfected 
kingdom of God was called pre-eminently by the name ^aaiKeia 
rov Oeov. It was in this sense that the ^aacTiela t. Oeov was 
expected at that time by many among the Jews (Luke xvii. 20, 
xix. 11, xxiii.%2). In this sense was the ^fwCKEia t. Qeov pro- 
claimed as at hand by John the Baptist : in this sense, too, the 
Prophet Isaiah (xl. 9) uses the paraphrastic expression, " Be- 
hold your God ;" ti3?^«7. Wl'J^r'O ^''r'l'?^? " the kingdom of your 
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God is revealed" (similarly Targum, Micah iv. 7). In rab- 
binical language, it was very common to substitute the term 
Heaven for the name of God (Luke xv. 21) : hence we find in 
rabbinical writings the mention of the ^]^^ ^'^^^^ much more 
frequently than of the ^'^'y^ nopo ; and in St Matthew almost 
invariably ^aaCKela r&v ovpav&Vy while the other Evangelists 
have all without exception ^aa, r. ©eou. The latter expression 
does, however, occur in Matt. (vi. 33, xii. 28, xiii. 43, xxi. 31, 
43, xxvi. 29). In rabbinical language the term has a double 
signification, the spiritual and moral kingdom, and the historical 
kingdom. (Nitzsch on vi. 10.) The Rabbins very often under- 
stand by D^DB^ fl^3^ what we call Divine worship, adoration of 
God,^ the simi of religious duties. But they also do under- 
stand by it the kingdom of the Messiah, although they do not 
expressly call it the kingdom of God (Schoettgen horaB Tal- 
mudicse on Matt. vi. 10 ; and diss, de regno Coelorum, § 6). 
The usual expression for the latter conception was Ksn DT^y ; 
comp. LXX. Isa. ix. 6, Cod. Alex, warrfp tov al&vo^ fiiWovro^ : 
similarly the expression n'hf^')] rhvp hf. (Gal. iv. 25, 26 ; Eev. 
xxi. 2, 10.) 

Now Christ, in full consciousness of His own Messiahship, 
declares that the kingdom of God, which men expected should 
come with Him, was really present ; but at the same time He 
intimates that it is also future : so too His Apostles. As present 
the kingdom of God is spoken of in the following passages : 
Matt. xi. 12, xii. 28, xvi. 19; Mark xii. 34, Luke xvi. 16, xvii. 

^ The passages have been collected by Lightfoot and Wettstein, on Matt., 
iii. 2, especially Schoettgen on Matt. xi. 29. The last also remarks, that 
between nilflD My and D^DK^ nOPO Tiy there is no distinction whatever. No 

• • • 

doubt, honouring God implies the keeping of the commandments, and so 
far there is no difference : but the phrase " D^tDtJ^ JTD^ID ^Hp," taken strictly, 

• • • 

appears to have meant, not the fulfilling of duties, nor even keeping the com- 
mandments, but inward piety, the submission of the spirit to God (see the 
paasage Tanchuma, f. 5, 1, and Cod. Berachoth, f. 16, 1, and the Gemara in 
Pinner's ed. of the Babylon. Talmud, i. 2 §, S. 2). Schoettgen (diss, de 
regn. coel. § 6) asserts, that he is not acquainted with any passage in which 
the Messianic kingdom is expressly called the kingdom of God: But surely 
this is implied in that petition in the Jewish prayers: "Thy kingdom 
come;" as in the solemn prayer Kaddisch, where the petitions occur, the 
one immediately after the other: n>3Cn^B n^T) i^'*n'\J>Q T^D^ "that He 

■ • • • ^^ • • 

may help His kingdom to the dominion, and let the Redemption arise." 
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20, 21 ; Eom. xiv. 17 ; 1 Cor. iv. 20 ; Col, i. 13, iv. 11 ; Heb. 
xii. 28. As future^ in the f oUowmg : Matt. xiii. 23, xx*v. 34, 
XXVI, 29 ; Mark ix, 47 ; Luke xiii, 29, xxii. 16 ; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 
XV. 50; 2 Thess, i. 5 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 18.; 2 Pet. L 11 ; Acts xiy. 
22, etc. The idea o^ this kingdom of God is no other than the 
Old Test, one : an organized community, which has its principle 
of life in the will of the. personal God. The difference is, that 
henceforth the Representative of God, through whom He makes 
known and realizes His will, is Himself present : from this it is 
also called r\ ^aakSsIa, rov Xpta^ov (Epk, v. &; 2 Pet, i. 11 ; 
comp. J, Gerhard, loci theol., T. xx. 122 ff.). Moreover, the 
manner in which this N. Test, kingdom seeks to realize ijtself is 
different. The particular and national lunitations exist no longer : 
civil life hecomes detached from the religious ; symbols ajje suc- 
ceeded by the trijith; the law is displaced by grace (John i, 17)j, 
Thus the extenual kingdom of God becomes an inward kingdom 
(Luke xyii. 20, 21)> But since every internal force must hare 
its external manifestation, so must also that living power which, 
has gone forth from Christ, which hajs inly knit togetlier the faith-* 
f ul in one communion and fellowship, receive its outward ex- 
pression : accordingly, it does receive it in the iK/cXrffjia^ Matt, 
xvi. 18, As regards the import of St Matthew's expression, 
^aaCKela r&v ovpav&Vj it might be supposed that he thereby 
meant to convey the idea, that this kingdom includes in its em^ 
brace the heavenly and the earthly together, — a thought which 
we find in St Paul and in Matt. vi. 10. But as the phrase is 
peculiar to St Matthew, and as this phase of the idea is never 
brought prominently forward, we shall more rightly regard the 
expression as identical with ^ticriK£la r. ©eoO. 

Further, this New Test, kingdom of God is, both from within 
and from without, in the indi^adual as in the whole community, 
a growing, a becoming kingdom. Christ calls it an expanding 
grain of mu5tard-seed (comp. Matt, xiii, 31, 32 ; Mark iv. 32) : 
hence the daily petition, " Thy kingdom come," Now, as we 
have seen that the O. Test, kingdom of God was perfected and 
completed when it ceased to be external, and became internal by 
being enthroned in the heart ; so, on the other hand, the perfec- 
tion of the New Testament kingdom will consist in its complete 
incarnation and extemalization, — that is, when it shall attain 
an outward manifestation adequately expressing, exactly coire- 
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spoDding to, its internal principle.^ We are also taught to believe 
that, along with this outward manifestation of the kingdom of 
God, certain cosmical changes will take place: there will be anew 
heaven and a new earth (Kom. viii. 19-22 ; Majbt, xix. 28 ; CoL 
iii. 4 ; 2 Pet. iii. 13 ; Bev. xxi.). According to Bothe, the form 
of this perfect incarnation of the Church will be the, State : that 
is, the complete moral organism, in which the religious principle 
which has been nurtured and matured in the Church shall have 
become an all-permeating and pervading souL If so, then the 
end would be like the beginning, a religious state ; only with th^ 
unspeakable difference, that whereas at the beginning the natural 
was immediately regarded as the religious, in the end the natiural 
shall have mediately become the religious,* 

Owing to the comprehensiveness and many-sidedness of this 
conception, it is a matter of the first importance to gain the 
true point of union under which all its different elements may 
be- combined ; in attaining which, nothing can hotter asuust us 
than a careful consideration of the genesis and history of the 
conception. By neglect of this method, commentators, ancient 
and modem, formed a partial idee of the expression ^(ur. r. 
&€0Vy and mistook one or other of itSi many phases for a com- 
prehensive view of the whole.^ Since the time of Sender, how-- 

' *^ It follows, that when ihe Church becomes outwaid, then will also* be 
connected therewith something untrue to its idea.^' — Nitzsch. 

^ The chief mistake in Kothe^s view appears to be, thftt he speaks of a 
gradual transition of the Church into the State in its present form. On 
this point we agree rather with Stahl. It is indeed impoesibb to restrict ike 
State to the sphere of justice ; but an important element in ihe State cer- 
tainly are its relations to crime, to law and discipline. Bothe,. however, is 
uncertain if law and discipline are to be regarded as forming an element in 
Hxe perfected State (Anfaeage der christ. Kirche, i. S. 32). But if this 
element is wanting, the idea of the State retained in this ^ perfected state* 
is only of the most general character. Further, Bothe (S. 11) admits that 
cosmical changes will take place, which cannot be regarded as the result of 
a natural development. Can we then think that in the perfect state there 
will be an influence put forth upon nature analogous to the present, to be 
regarded as proceeding with it in progressiye order ? in any case, we must 
say, that as the Church in its present specific manifestations and waking 
will disappear, so also will the State. Only, the question remains, will 
action, in the perfected kingdom of God, be simply a manifestation of 
goodness, or as the putting forth of a power over nature ? 

* Euth. in Matt. iu. 2: in that passage he understands /SoaiA. ru¥ 
ovfMMfiif to mean Christ Himself. He goes on to say : n ^- ^h "^h^* i** 
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ever, exegesis has been led more to take into consideration the 
Old Testament and Jewish point of connection with New 
Testament ideas. Still, modem expositors have fallen short of 
a right apprehension of this conception. Either they have taken 
too superficial a view of what is the point of unity between the 
Old Testament and the New in this connection — as Wahl, who 
(even in his 3d edition) is satisfied with the abstract common 
element, f elicitas nunc et olim per Jesum obtinenda ; or they 
have altogether lost sight of the idea of any common element 
in the Old and New Testament views, and found in this most 
vital biblical thought nothing more than an accommodation 
to Jewish notions. Thus Semler himself, who substituted for 
the " little, local, Jewish idea" of the kingdom of God, that 
of a doctrine destined for the moral improvement of man 
(elsewhere " the new plan of salvation" is the substitution he 
proposes). Zeller would substitute the meagre idea of the 
" character of the Christian religion."^ Others have given the 
view correctly, with this exception, that, ignoring the existence 
of a kingdom of God in this world, they have restricted the 
expression to a designation of the perfected state hereafter : so 
the old expositors of the Western Church (see on vi. 10) ; and 
among the modems, Koppe (exc. 1, ad ep. ad Thess.), Keil 
(hist. dogm. de regno MessiaB, 1781), and Storr (Opusc. i.) — 
the latter includes in the expression the dominion of Christ from 
the time of His elevation to the right hand of God.^ The idiaa 

xoXn-f/»y r«y ciyylX«y, ijv o Xptarog Svoy ovTrtt yofito^iretv efitf7\.>it het, raw 
fv»yyfX<x«y Imohuy' "hiytrm Be ^Som-. wp, jcetl ^ dvoXuwis ray iif ovpetyotg 
tiyct^eiy, hvthoi ht xctl AXXet ir'huo»et ro oifOfiei r^g fietv. r. oifp.^ vohvaifietmroif 
jy, us ^poUm-ts tupiffOfttM, Zwingli on John iii. 5 : capitur hie r^num Dei 
pro doctrina coslesti et prsedicatione evangelii ut Luc. 18, capitur aliquando 
pro vita tetema Matt. 25, Luc. 14, quandoque pro ecclesia et congregatione 
fidelium ut Matt. 13, 24. 

1 Baehrdt (das Neue Testam. u. b. w., S. 6) : " Because the Jews ex- 
pected a Messiah who should appear at the head of the nation as their king, 
Jesus found it expedient to conceal His benevolent intention (to unite men 
in one general moral religion), and to represent the adherents of the better 
religion imder the figure of a kingdom, etc." This accommodation-evasion 
is also to be found in the 3d edition of Bretschneider^s Lexicon. 

^ In Fleck de regno divino, Chr. Gottfr. Bauer de causis, quibus intuitur 
rectum super ratione regni diyini judicium (comm. Theol., ed. Rosenmiiller 
und Maurer, i. 2), the view given is wanting in unity and definiteness : 
comp, Baumgarten-Grusiua bibl. Theol., S. 149-157. From recent times, 
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of the fiaaCKeia rav ©eoO was most fully apprehended and most 
explicitly set forth by Origen. In his treatise, irepl eir)(rj<;y T. i. 
238, we read : StjXovotl 6 ev^ofievo^ ikOelv rr^v ^daCkelav rov 
Oeov, irepl rod rrjv iv aifT& iSaaiXelav rov Oeov avareVKai kcu 
Kap7ro(f>opi]0'av kclI reXeLayOrjvaty evXoyo)^ ev^erav. iravro^ fiep 
ar/Lov VTTO Oeov ^curCKevofievau koX toa9 irvevfuiTiKol^ vofjLoi^ rov 
0€ov^'7r€L0ofi€vov, olovcl eifvofjLovfievTjv itoKlv olkovpto^ avTov 
irapovTO^ avTip tov irarpo^ koL avfi^ovXevovro^ r^ irarpX rov 
XpUTTOv iv ry T€T€\eLa)fiiv7) '^fn/xji Karh ro €lpr)fi€vav, ov irpo 
fipw^io^ ifivi]fi6v€Vov' Trpo? avrov iX£va6fi€0a koI fjLovrjv irap 
ainm iroctjaofieOa. After a few explanations, he goes on to say 
that the more God's name is Hallowed, the more will His king- 
dom come, and that which we read of, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10, will 
be fulfilled, and adds: rfj avv iv f)fuv ^daCKela rov Oeov fi 
cLKporr}^ aBLaXeliTTco^ irpoK&nTovaLv evarrjaeraiy orav irXrfpcoOy 
TO irapcL T^ airornoX/p elpr)fievov, ort o Xpi<no^, iravrcDV ain^ 
T. i'xOp&v vTTOToryevTCJV, irapftBaxret r. ^aaCkelav t. Qe& k. 
irarply tva rj 6 0€o^ ra irdvra iv ircLau Regarding the concep- 
tion from another point of view, he observes elsewhere (T. 14, 
in Matth. T. iii. p. 929), that what is promised to the poor is 
really Christ Himself, as their avTo^ourCKela, 

Among the Reformers, Luther, taking the passage in con- 
nection with Phil. iii. 21, regards the life of Christians in the 
kingdom of heaven as an anticipation in faith of the perfected 
kingdom of God (Auslegung des viiL Psalm., § 22, 23, in . 
Walch V. 296) : "Through the power of the Holy Ghost, our. 
heart has, with faith in the Word, laid hold of life in heaven. 
But now the flesh hangeth yet upon us, and our soul remains 
las it were in a gloomy prison-house, so that she cannot behold 
the glory of our civil life (iroXtreioi) and inheritance in 
heaven. But when the body falls to pieces, then she will see 
no more in parts, but face to face, -as St Paul says, 1 Cor. xiii. 
12." In his beautiful sermon on the kingdom of God (Walch 
xii. S. 1938 ff.), he brings out the truth, that in this kingdo^ 
God governs, not by the law, but by the forgiveness of sins ; 
and that Christ is there appointed to be the Healer of the sick, 
the infirm, and the poor. In his exposition of the Larger 
Catechism, he brings together the two phases of the kingdom 

comp. Neander, Leben Jesu, 5 Auf. S. 126 ; Rothe, die Anfange der christ- 
Uchen Kirche, i. § 1, 2, 35. 
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of God, the present atid tlie future, when he saj^ : "Ood^s king- 
dom comes to us in two wajns : first, it conies to us in a tem- 
poral way in the Word, and in faith ; again, it comes to us 
eternally in revelation. Now, we pray for both, that it may 
come to those who are not in it as yet, and to us who have re- 
ceived it, ever increasingly from day to day, and at length in 
life eternal." Oalvin dwells more upon the ethical signification 
of the term ; when, however, he refers to the growing realiza- 
tion of the kingdom of God, viewed in this sense, the future 
hii^orical significance is brought forward. Fallontur, he says 
on John iii. 8, qui regnum Dei pro coelo occipiunt, cum potius 
spiritualem vitam significat, quae fide in hoc mundo inchoatur, 
magisque indies adolescit secundum assiduos fidei progressus 
(comp. on Matt. vi. 10 and iii. 2). 

Now, when we read here that the kingdom of God is be- 
stowed upon the poor in spirit, we can understand that, to the 
hearers, a^ apprehended from their point of view, what was 
promised did appear as that kingdom of the Messiah which was 
expected and looked for by them ; and that what the Saviour 
meant, was the kingdom of God, in the widest compass of that 
conception as a kingdom, beginning in the present, and to be 
perfected in the future. So, too, in vers. 10, 19, 20, although 
in ver. 19 the use of the Future tense shows that the reference 
there is principally to the consimimated future kingdom; as 
likewise in vii. 21. As the blessings and the promises corre- 
spond to each other, we are to understand the kingdom of God 
(ver. 3), as promised to the poor in spirit, as implying the 
fulness of riches. In ver. 10, side by side with this idea, is a 
reference to that kingdom as a sure refuge for the persecuted. 

Ver. 4. Wettstein asserts, and in this he is followed by 
Griesbach and D. Schulz, that Cod. D, the Vulgate, Clem. 
Alex. (Strom, iv. 376), Origen (in Matt. xxi. 3), Eus., Gregory 
Nyss., Jerome, and others, make vers. 4 and 5 change places : 
so also Lachmann, Tischendorf, whom Neander follows ; comp. 
Griesbach, comment, critica in text, graec. N. T., i. 45. With 
regard to Origen, certainly in one passage (T. iii. p. 740, de 
la Rue) he urges this order, on the ground that it is intended 
that heaven should be first promised, and then, after it, the 
earth. Yet he himself elsewhere (p. 780) follows the usual 
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order : Chromatins also has both. It wai^ thtis imcertain what 
was the proper arraJfigement of the verses ; but as Cod. D alone 
is in f avottf of placing the frpaeU first, we must abide by the 
received version. That the change is recommended by the 
sequence of thought, as Neander and O. v. Gerlach think, 
cannot be said. On the contrary, the probability is, that the 
change was introduced on certain mystical grounds: either it 
was thought, with Origen, that tihe promise of the earth, as the 
hwer good, should come immediately after the promise of 
heaven ; or because some mystical meaning was attached to 7^, 
as forming a higher stage of blessedness (Gregory of Nyssa, 
T. i. p. 772). Ohrysostom also notices, that by some it was 
understood as the 7^ voffv/i ; and in Matthai (edit, maj.) a scho- 
liast explains it thus : f^v Si riva Xeyofjsv aya^ffVy fiiovtrav \oyc 
fcbpy ASoXov ydXa teat fivcrrcfcop fiiki^ ^ (r/cih fj hf t& pofitp avo^ 
fuurd^a rol<i icenh tropica ^Iov8aioc<^. 

L The Ascription op Blessedness. 

Ileudelp^ frequently conjoined with kKjClUw (Mark xvi. 10 ; 
Jaimes iv. 9 ; Rev. xviii. 15, 19), is a stronger expression than 
Xtrtreurdat,, Chrys. : roif^ fier iinrcurea)^ XirrrcfupAvov^. In 
James iv. 9, Kartf^ui is placed in antithesis to x^pa ; to loud 
f^iKxo^ again, is opposed TrivBo^. Here a question arises, as to 
whether there is any temporal reference impKed in this sorrow, 
as in the case of the "Trrewj^e/a of ver. 3, or whether the mourn- 
ing spoken of is exclusively the grief of repentance. The latter 
is the view usually taken : the mourning spoken of is the sor- 
row of penitence immediately flowing from a felt poverty of 
spirit (Clem. Alex,, Strom, iv. p. 580 ; Hilary, Chrys., Basil, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Zwingli, Bucer, Calov, and many others). 
This \v7rrjy experienced with reference to the soul's relation to 
God, works fierdvouiy 2 Cor. vii. 10. This penitential grief is 
not, however, to be regarded as confined to the period of con- 
version, but ought to be viewed as a continuous condition of 
the soul (see above, p. 64). Zw. : qui enim sese ad Dei lucer- 
nam examinat, semper invenit, quod displiceat, semper, quod 
fleat. Other views are not so worthy of adoption, as being not 
so well in keeping with the context ; such as that which makes 
the cause of sorrow to consist in peirsecution for Christ's sake 
(Mel*, Mald-5 Wett., Hunn.), or, less definitely, in the loss of 
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earthly possessions, endured in persecution on account of Christ 
(Aug., Greg. Nyss.). Such a cause of sorrow would be here 
too isolated ; and, moreover, this subject is not mentioned in 
order till ver. 11. If with regard to the wra^ol the reference 
to temporal concerns was admitted, and if such a reference is 
natural with regard to the irpaeh in ver. 5, we shall naturally 
expect to find it here also, in this idea of mourning which must 
have been so familiar to the hearers. These three predicates 
will then be regarded as an analysis of one and the same idea — 
that, namely, which is expressed in Isa. Ixi. 1, 2, by various 
related predicates, especially as in that passage the correspond- 
ing expression D75^?"7^ DHi? occurs. That kingdom of God, 
which those promises of Isaiah contemplate, Christ is seeking 
to establish (Luke iv. 18) : but of the two points of view in- 
cluded in the predicates which Isaiah there employs, the exter- 
nal and the internal, Christ brings the latter into prominence, 
and retains the former merely as forming a background to it. 
Luther also, in accordance with his view of Trrayxpl, explains 
irevOovvre^ of the probation of sorrow borne by the Christian in 
a true spirit of faith and patience : " Just as not that man is 
called poor in spirit who has no money, but he who covets none, 
and places not in riches his trust and confidence : not he is 
called a mourner who outwardly hangs his head, but he who 
does not fix his confidence on the hope of having h^re only 
good days, and living in mirth and revelling like the world." 
Similarly O. v. Gerlach : " All these blessings are at the same 
time exhortations ; and the mourning here spoken of is mourn- 
ing with the consciousness that, in our sorrow for earthly need, 
no earthly succour can deliver us." 

n. The Promise. 

The promised consolation corresponds to the mourning which 
is called blessed : and here the consolation is not given by mere 
words, but in fact (Luke vi. 24 ; Sir. vi. 16, xxvi. 4). This 
consoling efiicacy is only one of a thousand virtues which come 
forth from the kingdom of God to bless men. In hearing 
this fuiKapuTfio^y the hearers must have had brought before 
their view the consolations promised for the Messianic time : 
for comfort and consolation were expected to come to men 
with His kingdom (comp. the prophetic passages, Isa. xl. 1, 
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Ixi. 2, Ixvi. 11), nay, the Messiah and His- kingdom were ex- 
pressly called fi irapaKXTfctf; rov ^la-parjk (Luke ii. 25, the 
Targum of Isa. iv, 3, xxxiii. 20, Jer. xxxi. 6 ; comp. Buxtorf 
lex. tahn. s. v. nom and the rabbinical name for the Messiah 

T TV/ 

Dn^tp. See Lightfoot on John xiv. 16). Such a irapdKkrfo-L^ 
was the portion of the anxious mourner Simeon when he cried : 
vvv airoKvei^ rov Zovkov aov iv elprjvrj (Luke ii. 29). In the 
sense in which Christ spoke, the promise is to be regarded as 
fulfilled already in this Uf e, but perfectly in the perfected king- 
dom of God in the life to come. 

Ver. 5. 

L The Ascription of Blessedness. 

In this beatitude we may clearly discern the Old Testament 
foundation on which the thought is based. It is only a repe- 
tition of the promise of Ps. xxxvii. 11 ; the LXX. also trans- 
lates the D^IJ? of the Psalmist by 'jrpaeU. 

Ilpav^y classically, is only the opposite of 0/374X09, OvfjLoeiBij^ : 
but the Hebrew Ijy unites the significations of meek and humble, 
as, according to its etymology (from njy to bow down), it means 
the bowed-down by sorrow, the patient endurer ; so that ^?y also 
often includes this idea, as in Isa. Ixvi. 2, where, co-ordinate 
with ^iy, is the phrase nn-na^ and ""^^Y^V ^y^. In Hellenistic 
language irpav^ is used as the opposite of vyIrrjXo/cdpScot;. The 
LXX. translate IJV and '^^V by irpai^i the Peschito Version 

has here ]^aj^O^ which means generally "humble"^ (for the 
proper word for meek is jmJ Matt. xi. 29) : Ar. Polygl. 

^^^j^\yA^\ " to the humbled." When St James (iii. 13. ff.) 

opposes irpailTTf^; to §7X09 and ipiOela^ and exhorts (i. 21) to re- 
ceive iv irpavTrjTL the Christian truth, what he means by the 
expression is, that unassuming disposition which is opposed to 
a quarrelsome temper. In 2 Cor. x. 1, irpaoTq^ and eirtei/cela 
are co-ordinated with Taireivbv elvat ; and elsewhere this virtue 
appears in close connection with rwireivo^pocrvvT) (Matt. xi. 29 ; 

^ Comp. ^{D3 in rabbin, language ; also the use of | .^^^ ^^ in the 
Syriac, in the sense of ^^ pious,'* may be compared. 
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Eph. iv. 2). The older commentators^ however, even of the 
most diverse schools (Clem. Alex., Mel., Calv,, Chemnitz, Episc, 
Cocc, Bengel), hold to the ancient classical signification, and 
explain irpav<: here : non cupidus vindictaB, If, now, we are to 
retain the view of a gradation in these beatitudes, the idea in- 
tended to be brought more prominently forward here will be 
that of Humility. According to Eambach, Stier: it is that 
lowly disposition of heart which has in it the susceptibility of 
being moulded by the Spirit of God, in contradistinction to the 
opposing, defiant inflexibility of natural self-will. 

II. The Promise. 

What surprises here, is the apparent contrast between the 
benediction and the promise : the meek and the humble, the 
very persons of whom one would least expect it, are to attain to 
supremaxjy and power. Here especially a temporal reference of 
the words forces itself upon us. In the world, that principle 
holds good which is expressed by the insurrection-loving Britons 
in Tacitus (vita Agricolae, c. 15) : nihil profici patientia nisi ut 
graviora tanquam ex f acili tolerantibus imperentur. This was 
also the principle of the Jewish nation at that time. Luther, 
too, remarks : " Particularly He refers in these words to the 
Jews, who supposed they should suffer no wrong from any 
heathen, and thought they did well when they quietly avenged 
themselves, and used to defend the practice by quotations from 
Moses, such as Deut. xxviii. 13 : ^ The Lord shall make thee the 
head, and not the tail ; and thou shalt be above only, and thou 
shalt not be beneath.' That would be all very well. But we 
read : When God Himself doeth it, then it is well done." This 
temporal reference of the text is dwelt upon exclusively by 
Clericus (by Gratz also) : felices judicandi mansueti, quia 
mansuetudine sua grati erunt rerum potientibus nee solum 
vertere cogentur ut (illi) qui sunt indolis ferocioris. If, how- 
ever, we inquire more minutely into the meaning of that Old 
Testament passage on which the Saviour's words are based, 
Ps. xxxvii. 11, we shall see here a notable instance of the man- 
ner in which the Saviour deepens and develops the Old Testa^- 
ment ideas, and imparts to them the N. Testament 7r\?;/3©(r49. 
The original expression in Ps. xxxvii. 11 is : p.^"^^.''^. ^^1J??> and 
ver. 29 : n^^^y nyi? Vi'^m D^tnm"^) D^ip-n^, comp. vers.* 9-29J and 
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Ps. XV. 13. In contrast to this promise, it is said of the ^''^^y 
vers. 9, 10, 22, that they shall be rooted out and destroyed from 
their place. Comp. especially vers. 34-37. Also in Prov. ii. 
21, 22, we read in the LXX. : Sri ev0€L<; KaTCLa/cqvdxrovaLyfjv xal 
ocLoi xrjrdXjeL^rfa'ovTai iv avr^* oBol dae^&v ix yrj<; oKovvraij oi 
he irapdvofJLOL i^axrOijo'ovTcu am avrrj^;. According to their most 
general idea, those sayings foretold the open and final victory 
of the patient sufferers over the ungodly. More specifically, 
they were understood to announce the future perfecting of a 
kingdom of God in the Holy Land, from which those who 
were alienated from God were to be excluded : this is also im- 
plied in Ps, i. 5 (see Ewald), and more clearly by the Prophets 
Isaiah (Ixii. 12, Ix. 21) and Zechariah (xiv. 21). As regards the 
use which our Saviour makes of the words, it is first to be taken 
generally as a reference to the truth (which the history of in- 
dividuals and of communities alike so amply corroborates. Bom. 
3<ii. 21), that humility and meekness are a victorious principle 
in the history of the world. JEsop makes Chilo ask what was 
the occupation of God, and the answer is : He abases the high 
and exalts the lowly ; a reply which Bayle calls an abr^g^ de 
rhistoire humaine. Now, even taken in this general sense, the 
expression involves a thought of deep significance. But its im- 
port is not yet exhausted. The developed doctrine of the king- 
dom of God discloses to us the final terminus which the prophets 
dimly discerned : a cosmical change, introducing a new earth 
in which righteousness shall dwell, in which the heavenly Jeru- 
salem shall be establbhed among men. (See above, p. 75.) 
Then shall they who have suffered with the Redeemer also with 
Him inherit the kingdom, as Old Testament prophecy (Dan. 
vii. 29) had foretold : Matt. xix. 28, xxv. 34 ; 2 Tim. ii. 10 ; 
Rev. iii. 21, v. 10. If we believe at all that the Saviour fore- 
saw the fulfilment of the kingdom which He founded, we can 
entertain no doubt that He had it before His eye when He spoke 
these words. Accordingly, we see that in this promise humility 
and meekness are by Him pronounced to be the truly world- 
conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate victory in 
the history of the future; 

Here, too, the various expositors have appropriated to them- 
selves each a different phase of this many-sided conception. 
Some have viewed this victory of meekness in its commencement 
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and progress ; others, in its perfection : a few have regarded the 
promise to be of earthly possessions ; others, again, of spiritual. 
The expression 7^ is taken for the sum of all that earth can be- 
stow of possessions, by Chrysostom, by Theoph., Euthym., and 
Luther. The last observes : " As above He has promised the 
kingdom of heaven and an eternal inheritance, so here He pro- 
mises an inheritance upon earth." Beza enlarges this idea, 
.and at the same time retains the genetic and historical connec- 
tion with the Old Testament representation when he thus com- 
ments on the passage : pacifice hac vita et bonis suis fruentur 
eaque ad posteros suos transferent. (Similarly Hunnius.) Gro- 
tius, on the contrary, narrows the idea when he observes : ttjv 
yrjv dicere videtur firmas et constantes amicitias qu3B in terris 
optima longe est possessio. Some, abstracting from the connec- 
tion the concrete eschatological idea (as regards the expression 
tcXrfpovofieiv t. yrp/^ they quote Rom. iv. 13), retain merely the 
general idea of a spiritual inheritance of the world ; as Cocceius, 
Heidegger (exercitationes), Heumann (poecile sive epistolsB mis- 
cellanesB, T. iii. p. 376), Michaelis, Paulus. Neander too ; at 
least he lays greatest stress upon this view : " The inheritance 
of the earth is that world-dominion which Christians, as organs 
of the Spirit of Christ, are ever more and more to obtain, as the 
kingdom of God wins for itself ever increasing sway over man- 
kind and the relations of society, until, in its final consumma- 
tion, the whole earth shall ow^n its dominion."^ But with 
regard to the passage Rom. iv. 13, which Wettstein also brings 
to bear upon our text, precisely the application which St Paul 
there makes of the promise of Canaan, shows that here too the 
eschatological view is the correct one. Other expositors, in 
direct antagonism to the spiritualistic view, adopt the eschato- 
logical view absolutely and immediately : a few of whom even 
take 7^, as meaning the new earth, to denote simply the regnum 
glorias, as Jerome, Zwingli, Calov. Basil (hom. in Ps. xxxiii.) 
explains 71), 17 iirovpavu)^ 'lepovaaXijfi. Gregory Nyssenus, 
influenced by a consideration of the gradation in the beatitudes, 
speaks of the " land of the living" (Ps. cxlii.), which in the future 
world is heaven, where grows the true tree of life. Others 
come to the same conclusion, whilst retaining the genetic con- 

^ Life of Christ, translated by J. M*Clintock, Bohn 185?, p. 243. ? 
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nection of the passage with Ps. xxxvii. 11. Origen and the 
Greek scholiasts had already found in yfj (see above, p. 78) a 
typical reference to the promised land, " flowing with milk and 
honey," Vitringa connects the passage with the promise of 
dominion over the world, given in Dan. vii. 27, which he says 
is to have its fulfilment in the kingdom of a thousand years 
which shall precede the judgment. Nevertheless, by many 
commentators it is acknowledged that different phases are com- 
bined in the promise of the verse. Chemnitz : pertinet promissio 
ad banc, potissimum vero ad futuram vitam : already on this 
earth is to them a sure portion awarded ; chiefly, however, in the 
life to come will their full inheritance be vouchsafed. With 
Jansenius, Bengel thinks that even now, although here the 
meek must often succumb, the victory takes place, inasmuch as 
all things must work together for their good, while the absolute 
and perfect triumph promised (Rev. v. 10) is yet to come. 
Calvin, also, calls attention to that Divine justice manifesting 
itself throughout the whole course of the world's history, to 
which the humble Christian may safely entrust his cause ; but 
at the same time he opens up the view of the future judgment. 
Erasmus (and similarly Glassius) ranges together various ele- 
ments of the fulfilment of this promise : Sed hsBC est nova dila- 
tandsd possessionis ratio, ut plus impetret ab ultro largientibus 
mansuetudo, quam per fas nefasque paret aJiorum rapacitas. 
Placidus autem, qui mavult sua cedere quam pro his digladiari, 
tot locis habet fundum, quot locis reperit amantes evangelicae 
mansuetudinis. Invisa est omnibus pervicacia, mansuetudini 
favent et ethnici. Postremo si perit possessio miti, damnum 
non est, sed ingens lucrum, periit ager, sed incolumi tr^- 
quillitate animi. Postremo, ut omnibus excludatur mitis, tanto 
certior est illi coelestis terraB possessio, unde depelli non poterit. 

Ver. 6. From this verse the reference to the Old Testament 
background ceases. Neither have we any more to note, as 
hitherto, any allusion to the outward circumstances of poverty, 
sorrow, or abasement. This must have rendered it all the more 
apparent to the hearers, that equally in the preceding verses 
the principal stress was laid on the spiritual phase. The three 
verses have expressed under various forms the sense of want : 
this verse intimates the object of that want. It is BiKcuoavvri. 
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AixaioVf in accordance with the Arabic derivation of the Hebrew 
P^'nV, and with the classical meaning of the word in Aristotle, 
means that which corresponds to a rule or law, which is right 
or straight in reference to it. Arist. Ethics, v. 1, 8, to fiev 
BIkcuov to vofiifwv ical to laov. Accordingly «^i3T?f, hiKcuoavvrjj 
is the state of mind which corresponds to the moral requirements 
of God's righteousness, Deut. vi, 25 ; as we read in Josephus, de 
MaccabaBis v. 24 : icaL Bticau>a'vvr}v ircuZevei (o j/o/ao?), &aTe Sta 
irdvTmv T&v rjO&v ia-ovofilav Kol evai^eiav hiZouTiceiiv^ &(tt€ /jlovov 
TOP ovTa Seov ae^eiv fieyaTsjoTrpeTrm, Now it is this righteous- 
ness, uprightness before God, which in the time of the law could 
only partially be realized, that the disciples are to attain in the 
kingdom of Christ : in vi. 33, Rom. xiv. 17, we read of a Bt- 
KaLoavvrj Trjq ^aaCkeias tov Geov. 

Now, this perfect righteousness belongs to the eschatological 
kingdom of God, in its future perfect development. 1 Cor. 
XV. 28; 2 Pet. iii. 13. Gl. ord.: hsec justitia non plene im- 
plebitur doneo Detis $it omnia in omnibus : ideo hie possumus 
esurire, non saturari. The end which all healthy religious 
striving proposes to itself, is to attain this righteousness in fel- 
lowship with God ; and it can be perfectly realized only when 
the will is entirely united with God. This condition of perfect 
oneness of will with God is essential to full self-contentment, 
that is, blessedness. Therefore, when this righteousness is at- 
tained, then, and not till then, will perfect blessedness enter. 
This righteousness Old Testament prophecy regarded, accord- 
ingly, as the highest blessing which the JSfessianic kingdom 
would bring with it : Isa. iv. 4, iii. 4, xi. 9, Ix. 21 ; Zech. xiv. 
20, 21, etc. At the period of Christ's coming, too, the better 
people in Israel looked forward with longing to the otTLOTf]*; and 
Bi/catoavvfj of the Messianic kingdom (Luke i. 75). This pure 
desire the Saviour meets in this verse. He designates this spirit- 
ual longing by expressions borrowed from the strongest physical 
wants. Thirst was, especially for the inhabitants of the East, 
the figure for the most intense desire. In this sense it is used 
of spiritual things, Amos viii. 11 ; Ps. xlii. 1 ; Isa. Iv. 1, Ixv. 13 ; 
John vi. 35, vii. 37 : and, further, to reinforce the thought, 
himger is added, Ps. xxxiv. 11 ; Isa. Ixix. 10 ; John iv. 34. Now 
let it be observed, those whom the Saviour calls blessed are not 
those who possess this righteousness, but those who desire it : 
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and this is intelligible only on the supposition^ that at His ap- 
pearing this desire was to be satisfied. Only on this supposi- 
tion^ too, could He, whose commands went so far beyond the 
pharisaic fulfilment of the law, invite to Himself those who 
groaned beneath the burden of the law, and speak of the easi- 
ness of His yoke (Matt. xi. 30). In what way His appearing 
was to satisfy this earnest longing after righteousness, is not 
here disclosed (vide supra, p. 40) ; but in Bom. viii. 4, 5, we 
will find this more particularly set forth : it is the Spirit of life 
which proceeds from Christ, and which is received by faith in 
Christ, which can effect what the law could not do, — that is, 
can make us free from the law of sin and death. 

It is surprising that so obvious aft explanation should have 
nevertheless escaped not a few expositors. And, first, it has 
been overlooked by those who have attempted to establish a 
oneness of thought between St Matthew and St Luke, in whose 
accoimt the rrjiv Bueaioavvrfv is wanting. According to Bucer, 
Calvin, Maid., the reference to the D^^i^^M is continued in this 
verse : compare such expressions as Ps. Ixxii. 4, " He shall keep 
the simple folk by their right, and defend the children of the 
poor." The hunger and thirst of which the verse speaks is thus 
supposed to be the desire of the poor for right usage on the 
part of others. But the figure is so commonly used to express 
a de^e for spiritual things, and this hiMuotnnn) is so manifestly 
presented here as the final goal of the members of God's king- 
dom, that it is impossible to adopt this view. A different exe- 
gesis leaves the connection of the passage altogether out of 
sight, and introduces here the type of doctrine subsequently 
developed by St Paul. It would understand the Bikcuoovvij 
spoken of here as justitia imputata : thus Calov ; to which con- 
clusion Sarcerius also comes by the by-way of a metonymy: 
justitiam, says he, ponit pro causa justidae, pro verbo ; est igitur 
sitire justitiam flagrare pro cognoscendo terbo^ e quo postea 
fides, ex qua tandem ipsa justitia. This view is also referred to 
by Melanc. Chemnitz recognises it as one of the interpretations 
we may choose from. BuUIngef connects the righteousness 
spoken of here with the justitia inhflerens. Hunnius, on the 
contrary, rightly regards it as the justitia novae obedientiae at- 
tained by the justitia fidei. Lutiier, who says expressly that 
'^ the righteousness spoken of here \a not that which makes a 
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man accepted before God," passes on from the immediate idea^ 
of the verse to the secondary thought implied in it, viz., the 
desire to see righteousness obtain dominion among men. So, 
too, Zuingl. and Mel.; Jansenius also acknowledges that this 
idea is implied. Another exposition, which likewise restricts 
the meaning of the verse, and introduces an idea foreign to the 
order of thought, is that which Chrysostom, Theoph., Euthym. 
support, which makes out hiKaioawq to be the virtue of justitia 
rependens, as a preparatory step to the following virtue of mercy. 
Others were led to an essentially different interpretation, by 
considering the construction of hu^^v with the accusative. It 
usually governs the genitive. Both constructions are in use, 
however: indeed, Josephus uses them indiscriminately. (See 
examples quoted by Kypke, in loco.) This circumstance, com- 
bined with the recollection that Treu/fjv and hcyjttjv are used else- 
where in the service of the Gospel {1 Cor. iv^ 11 ; Phil. iv. 12), 
and the comparison with Luke vi. 21, fiaxapMi oi ireLv&vre^ 
vvv, on 'XpfyrcLa0ij<T€a0€y gave occasion to some to take the accus. 
htKOLoavvTiv adverbially^ as meaning " a^ to, or, on account of, 
righteousness." Thus Clem. Alex. (Strom. 1. iv. p. 444), who, 
however, also adds the common opinion ; Valla (who quotes the 
LXX. in Ps. li. 16, cxlv. 7), Maldon., Rich. Simon (histoire des 
comm. du N. T., p. 248), Olearius, and Jansenius, who even 
went the length of basing upon the passage an argument for 
the meritoriousness of fasting. 

Ver. 7. From this verse the discourse is addressed, not, as 
hitherto, to those who desire, but to those who possess. . De. 
Wette's exegesis of ver. 8 is not correct, when he refers it to 
those " who have a pure longing after spiritual health." There 
follow three virtues of possession : pity, purity, and peace. 
Carefully considered, these will be found to be not accidental 
ethical virtues, but characteristic Christian graces, the posses- 
sion of which presupposes, as the exposition will show, the pos- 
session of salvation. Here, too, there is thus a latent announce- 
ment of salvation (see above, p. 40). 

'O e\eo9. In Hellenistic Greek, to €keo<: denotes sympathy 
with the suffering, also with those who suffer through sin.- 
Augustine and Gregory Nyss. subject the conception to an un- 
justifiable restriction, when they understand it simply as a bene 
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volent or charitable disposition; for this is only one way in 
which this Christian virtue manifests itself. It is characteristic 
of the Saviour, that, in opposition to Pharisaism, He proves the 
moral worth of this eXeo? in the sight of God, even from the 
O. Test. Scriptures, Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7, xxiii. 23. But He 
also gives expression to the conviction, that it is, above all, the 
experience of the mercy of God in a man's own soul which is 
fitted to call forth this virtue in him. Matt. v. 23 (compare the 
apostolic word, Eph. iv. 32). Moreover, in that prayer which 
men who are already Christians are supposed to pray, human 
compassion for sin is made the condition of receiving com- 
passion from God (vi. 14, compare v. 23). In accordance with 
this idea is the promise given here. Thus the remark of Calov 
is substantially correct : hie aphorismus f ructus fidei instificantis 
cum omnibus consequentiis complectitur. On the other hand, 
to make the saying refer to that compensation which takes place 
in the sphere of human life, through the return of good offices 
(Calvin, Pise, Cocc), is a view opposed equally by the con- 
text and by the analogy of the passages above quoted. 

Ver. 8. The exposition of this profound saying is begun 
by Gregory Nyss. with these spirit-stirring words : ortrep iraJdelv 
eltco^ T0V9 €K Tivo^ vyjrrfkrj<; atcpcapela^ 6^9 a')(av&; tl KanuanrTOv- 
Ta9 ireXar/o^;, tovto fioi TreirovOev rj Sidvoui, ex ttJ? v^\rj<: rov 

KVploV (fHOVrj^ otoV OTTO TCVO^ KOpVifjT]^ SpOVS €t9 TO aSl>€^lT7)T0V T. 

I. The Ascription op Blessedness. 

The idea of a pure heart was also for the hearers no new 
^ idea. The Psalmist had required that he who would approach 
the sanctuary should have a 3 J/ "^a, Ps. xxiv. 4. This a^? ia 
distinguished the true Israelite from the false, Ps. Ixxiii. 1. And 
David had prayed for a pure heart, Ps. li. 12. The question 
arises, as to whether the Saviour understood the expression in the 
Old Testament acceptation. Now, in Ps. Ixxiii. it is evident that 
the purity of heart spoken of is in opposition to that impurity 
which manifests itself in appearances inconsistent with the truth 
of tilings. Then, in Ps. xxiv., after purity deceit is expressly 
spoken of ; and also in Ps. li., the succeeding 1^33 a correct exe- 
gesis must conclude to imply, that in that passage purity is 
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identical with sincerity (comp. Hengstenberg in loc.). In the 
Classics, icadapov means the aic/iparov, ^' the unmixed" (Jam- 
blicus, vita Pyth. p. 129) ; hence also, sincerity in opposition 
to hypocrisy ; and so, too, in the New Testament, where lea- 
0ap6<;^ combined with KupBla and trwelSvjin^y forms the an- 
tithesis to vTToicpiai/i^ 1 Tim. i. 5, iii. 9 ; 2 Tim. i. 3, ii. 22. 
The most restricted view that conld be taken of the idea wonld 
be, if, with Baum.-Crasius, we understood it simply of up- 
rightoess in the dealings of man with man; a wider view, if 
understood principally of sincerity towards God; the widest, 
however, if we took it generally to denote moral purity, whether 
in the objective sense — of justification and forgiveness of sins, 
or in the subjective — of the possession, on the part of man, of a 
cleansed and purified heart; and the latter, either understood 
here in contrast to the outward legal purity of pharisaic morality 
(Luther, Bull, Ghemn., Storr) ; or, apart from any such contrast, 
generally; or again, with a special limitation to the lusts of the 
flesh (Mel., Pise, Maid., Calmet). The choice between this more 
limited view and the more general one is left open by Chrys., 
Theophylact, and Euthymius. The widest acceptation is the one 
which has been most generally adopted. Origen (horn. 73 in 
Joann. § 2) ov roh^ dmiXXarffiipov^ vopveia^, a\\^ roi;^ trdvroDV 
dfiapTfffidTG>v nrSura yhp Afutpria pinrov ivrlOrfCi ry '*^vj(^. 
Thus, generally, Clemens Alex, also (Strom, iv. p. 381) : ft-' Av 
fi/qhev e^T) voOov rh 'ffyepxiviiciv, Jerome : quos non arguit uUa 
conscientia peccati. Greg. Nyss., Zw., Grot., Calov, De Wette, 
Meyer, etc. Nor is this view opposed to the O. Test, usus 
linguae, as will appear if it be remembered that the divided ^^ 
(comp. ^71 3/) is also spoken of with reference to God, and then 
it is called a spiritual pjoi/)(^la (James iv. 5), the serving of 
two masters. Viewed in relation to God, this purity of heart 
is accordingly that undivided love which regards God alone 
as the highest good. So, too, in Ps. Ixxiii., where this purity 
of heart is made the test and touchstone of the true Israel, 
this undivided love to God is expressed, ver. 25, " Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee I" Undoubtedly St James views 
double-mindedness in the light of impurity, when he requires 
the Si^^v^ol to ar/vl^eiv ri)v KopBlav. This is acknowledged 
by Bucer and Pellican, the former of whom remarks : Ne quid 
aliud corde volutes, aliud verbis et externa specie pne te f eras, 
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sed ex puro simplicique corde in gloriam Dei et salatem proxi- 
morum instituas omnia. 

It has, indeed, been objected, that in the connection in 
which this verse occurs with ikeqfjuav before, and €lprfV(nrot6<i 
coming after it, it wonld be e3q>ected to relate only to a single 
virtue. But this objection will disappear if it can be shown 
here, as in the case of the first and third virtues mentioned, 
that, in the sense in which Christ used them, they are to be re- 
garded as graces produced by the working of the new principle 
of faith. This icaBapovrf^ 7779 KopBla^ also, as explained by the 
light thrown upon it from the irX'^poixn^ rov vo/mw in this chapter, 
is possible only as the fruit of a life of faith. (Acts xv. 9.) 
Augustin : quis non quaerat unde mundet quo videre possit, quern 
toto affectu desiderat? Expressit hoc divina testatio: ^^fide, 
inquit mundans corda eomm." Sed quali fide ? quad per dilec- 
tionem operatur. (Gal. v. 6.) Druthmar applies the expression 
to a state of freedom from the reproaches of conscience : quos 
non remordet conscientia criminalis peccati ; others to the justitia 
f orensis attained through faith : any such reference, however, 
is ^opposed to the context. Also the view of Aug., Maid., Calv., 
who regard this sca^aporq^; as identical with the aicripcuimf^ re- 
quired in Matt. x. 16, the opposite of which would be merely 
astutia, must be rejected : and that for the simple reason, that 
by these three virtues we must believe the Saviour to indicate 
so many special fruits of Christian faith. 

n. The Pbomise. 

The promise of the vision of God would not strike the 
hearers as something altogether new to them. To see the face 
of the earthly sovereign had been held by the Jews as the 
highest privilege (1 Kings x. 8 ; 2 Elings xxv. 19 ; Esth. i. 14) ; 
to behold the countenance of the heavenly King was with them 
an object of highest desire (Ex. xxxiii. 18 ; Josh. xiv. 8), and 
expressed a state of perfect blessedness : Ps. xi. ly xvii. 15. 
Indeed, the appearance before the Lord in His temple on earth 
was itself an object of inward longing and delight. (Ps. bdi. 3.) 
The last, the 'n^ \?B"'l^ »i?"U, is, according to Lakemacher (observ. 
philol. P. i., p. 96) and Michaelis, all that the text means to 
allude to. Directly in contrast with that longing and the pro- 
mise of its fulfilment, would now appear to be that axiom of the 
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O. Test, religion, that mortal man cannot see God and live, for 
at the sight of Him he dies. (Ex. xxxiii. 20.) According to 
Hupfeld (on Ps. xi. 7), all that this expression implied, was the 
idea that the unclean are forbidden a near approach to God. 
We must, however, take a wider view of this axiom, as imply- 
ing finitum non esse capax infiniti : a thought which (without, 
however, any denial of the doctrine of the communication of 
the Divine Spirit to mortals) was the prevailing opinion of the 
Old Test, stage of development as respects the relation of God 
to man, an idea which continued to be held by the Ebionites. 
Then the expression, Num. xii. 8, does not appear to coincide 
with this axiom, and to present, over and above, the diflSculty 
that a bodily form, t]T(OJ^y seems to be ascribed to the. Deity, and 
therewith a seeing of God with the bodily eyes seems to be 
affirmed. But, to begin with this saying concerning Moses, if 
we compare this T^^^'on with the same word used in Job iv. 16, 
we shall easily bring Num. xii. 8 into harmony with Ex. 
xxxiii. 20. What Job speaks of is a vision, a picture of the 
imagination : now, if, similarly, Moses' T^y^'ori is only , a sensible 
manifestation of God, not identical with His very nature, a 
theophany like that of which Ex. xxxiii. 23 speaks, then this 
expression 7]^^'0Fi is no more a contradiction of the general canon 
than the manifestation that immediately followed on that occa- 
sion. Further, as for the expressions used Ps. xi. 7, xvii. 15, 
and the similar words, to " stand before God's face for ever " 
(Ps. xii. 12, cxl. 14 ; Job xxxiii. 26), all that can be said is, 
that they contain the utterance of a devout longing which lies 
beyond the sphere of dogmatic science, and has its root and 
spring in the very being and inmost soul of man — a longing 
for absolute fellowship with God ; and this the New Testament 
clearly points out as the goal of humanity. Consequently, 
these expressions are not to be explained according to the canon 
of doctrine, but from the overflowings of the pious conscious- 
ness.^ In Ps. xviii. 15, however, we may explain the difficult 

^ Even the Moliammedan religion, zealous as it is for the spiritual cha- 
racter of God, has allowed itself to borrow from Judaism the expression, 

<0J1 aL>-« J^ iai!l, "The vision of the countenance of God," to denote 

Divine fellowship after death. (Reland, de religione Muh. 1, 2, § 17 ; 
Pococke, Miscellanea ad Portam Mosis, p. 304.) The philosopliic Gasali, 
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nj^»n after the analogy of Num. xii., to which it seems to allude, 
as a longing after a theophany of God : unless it appears better 
to regard this as simply an expression of overflowing desire after 
an "as-it-were bodily intercourse with the Godhead" (Hup- 
feld). Yet we find in the Old Testament theology intimations, 
which go on increasing in clearness and force, of the Godhead 
one day becoming visible and accessible to man in the '^^^n, in 
the ^^23 of God. Here now the New Testament joins the Old 
with its doctrine of the Logos, in which the Geo^; aopaTo^ visibly 
manifests Himself to His creatures, and takes upon Himself 
their nature, and appears personally amongst them. (John 
i. 18 ; Col. i. 15.) Only in 1 Tim. vi. 16 we find again the 
Old Testament idea that God is infinitely beyond the appre- 
hension of finite man : " Whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see ;" an expression, however, which must be regarded as modi- 
fied by the words 1 Cor. xiii. 12, concerning the limited nature 
of our knowledge. 

Now the Old Testament forms of expression, above quoted, 
have passed over to the New Testament. The Apostles speak 
of a vision of God, Heb. xii. 14 ; 1 John iii. 2 ; and " to be 
before the throne of God, to see His face and to serve Him," 
is represented in the Revelation of St John as the height of 
the blessedness of the perfected children of God (Rev. v. 15, 
xxii. 4). As now, for the Christian layman, these phrases are 
nothing more than a figurative expression for the fulfilment of 
the desire after communion with God, so too this alone can have 
been the meaning which the hearers attached to the promise of 
this verse. For Christ, however, who ascribes to Himself as 
distinct from all other mortals a special vision of God (John 
vi. 46), the expression must have had a much deeper signifi- 
cance, and was no mere indefinite longing. And it is now the 
office of the expositor, first from apostolic sayings, next from 
a general view of the Christian knowledge of God, to deter- 
mine, in so far as possible, what was implied in these words of 
our Lord. 

In St Paul, we find the phrase " to see " used figuratively 



however, in his dogmatical work jj^jJl J^l ti ^^^-ju^ Jl c—>l:xfe, ex- 
plains the phrase to mean Ju>-yf which is the ^'becoming one with 
God." 
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as a phenomenological designation of that higher degree of 
knowledge which is characteristic of eternity, 2 Cor. v. 7; 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. So, too, philosophy has arailed herself of this 
term to denote a sphere of knowledge which goes beyond mere 
logical thinking, and is of the nature of intuition (Schelling, 
Billroth, Weisse ; Goeschel, Aphorism. S. 139 ; Conradi, " die 
Unsterblichkeit imd das ewige Leben," S. 144). In the two 
passages from St Paul above cited, the object seen is not 
particularly defined; the words koOw iTreyvaxrOijv, however, 
in 1 Cor. xiii, 12, lead us to regard God as the object. The 
plirase of the Apostle, like that in Ps. xvii. 15, is based upon 
those Old Testament words in Num. xii. on the relation of 
the knowledge of God possessed by Moses to that which the 
prophets enjoyed. Now what ife there ascribed to Moses, is in 
a higher sense to be fulfilled in the perfected Church. It might 
seem as if in that passage the phrase fcaBay; xal err€yv(oa-07jv 
were meant to imply, that a power of knowing is promised 
adequate to the complete knowledge of the Divine : carefully 
considered, the passage will be found not to convey that idea ; 
all that it says is, that the form or manner of the knowledge 
will be the same. The contrast to the knowing irpoaayirov 
7rpo<; irpoatunrov is, that knowledge which is iic fiApov^ and hC 
ia-oTTTpoVy in parts and fragmentary : that is, to discursive know- 
ledge is opposed that which is simultaneous and intuitive, which 
is the knowledge of the part by the whole, and the whole in 
each several part (comp. Rothe's Ethik, ii. S. 153). 

Further than this the apostolic sayings will not take us, in 
our endeavour to attain a fuller comprehension of the expres- 
sion. The Protestant discussion of the question studiously 
avoided any decision respecting the modus of the visio Dei 
(Gerhard, T. xx. S. 394 ; Bullinger on John i. 18 ; Parens on 
1 Cor. xiii, Voetius : de visione Dei per essentiam disputationes 
selectse, T. ii. p. 1193.) Expositors simply noticed that point 
of the comparison which the relation of the eye to the other 
senses naturally suggests, viz., that this knowledge shall re- 
semble vision in its clearness and distinctness, Chrys., hom. 
75 in Joh. : eireiZhv yhp r&v alaOrj<r€(ov rpavorepa 17 i5^49, StA 
TavT7j<; ael rr}v aKpi^ij iraploTTjcn (17 ypft^rj) yi/Sxrcv, The school- 
men penetrated deeper. According to the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, the visio is intuitiva ; that is, it is not through the me- 
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dium of arguments^ but direct, immediate. It is apprehensiva, 
notcomprehensiya; that is, iiot a knowledge of the totality of God, 
but still a real knowledge of His present essentia; further, it is 
an operatio intellectus non voluntatis (Summa, P. 1, qu. 12, art. 1, 
and on 1 Cor. xiii. 12). The last point, which was called in ques- 
tion by the Mystics and Scotus, rests on the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of Oewpla^ in which the spirit has pure avrdp/ceui, whereas 
in desire there is always a sense of want. That this height of 
knowledge could be gained by men by no mere phenomenologi- 
cal process, but only by a course of moral perfecting, was, how- 
ever, the common conviction of aU Christian writers. 

Now, this truth is expressed in Heb. xii. 14, 1 John iii. 2, 
and in our passage. Here, however, a question arises, as to 
whether the promise stands in a merely external relation to the 
fulfilment of the promise, or whether the relation be inward 
and causal. The answer depends on the view taken, on the 
one hand, of the nature of God ; on the other, of the corporeity 
of men after the resurrection. A visio spiritualis was alone ad- 
mitted by Augustin (ep. ad Paulin. 147, T. 1, Ben., Sermo liik 
in Matth. T. V. 220), Ambrose, Jerome. The Protestant dog- 
maticians regarded the glorified bodies of the saints as some- 
what similar to the present, and could therefore maintain of 
this vision that it will be videre mentibus et oculis (ArytrsBus, 
de vita et morte asterna^ 1583, p. 157, Calov, HoUaz). Among 
the modems, this view is held by Menken and his school, who 
quote Ezek. iii. 12 as a proof that God fills a certain space 
(Homilien ueber Hebr. ix. x. S. 45). If such an external 
vision of God were meant, it is plain that the relation between 
the promise and the fulfilment need be no more than an out- 
ward relation ; that is, the vision would be a reward bestowed 
from without. But the relation of moral purity to a perception 
of God is not outward, but inward. This was recognised even 
by the old popular belief, and the language of the Mystics: 
comp. Eisner, observ. s. in locum, St. ; Pricseus, comm. in N. T. 
in loc. ; Callimachus, hymn, in Apolhn. v. 9 : '/2' iroXXoov ov 
iravrl ^xieofercu dXX' o<rr^9 iarffXM (see also Spanheim on the 
passage, and compare Isa. vi. 7). Further, the analogy of the 
other beatitudes, in which there is a manifest correspondence 
between the promise and the predicate, leads us to expect that 
here the relation will be inward and causal, that the purity is 
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the condition of the vision of God; and we must accordingly 
conclude, further, that the organ of vision here is not the eye, 
but the pure heart. Aug. : quemadmodum si corporalia opera 
membris corporalibus coaptarentur ac diceret quisquam : beati 
qui pedes habent, quia ipsi ambulabunt, etc., sic: beati. qui 
oculos habent, ipsi enim videbunt. Sic tanquam spiritualia 
membra componens, docuit quid ad quid pertineat. 

But another question emerges, as to the sense in which a 
pure heart is to be regarded as the medium of the most intimate 
fellowship with God. And here, what Claudius says will natu- 
raUy suggest itself, about the sun never mirroring itself upon 
the face of ocean in storm. Yet the expression, carefully 
weighed, leads us further than the mere negative condition of 
inward repose and dispassionateness. The beautiful expansion 
of the figure of a mirror in Gregory of Nyssa will, if we bear 
in mind the visio per essentiam defended by Thomas Aquinas, 
carry us further: Ma/cdpios ^Iverat 6 Ka0apo<; rfj KapSla, Sri 
TTpb^ T7)v iZiav KadapoTTjra fiXerrcov iv t§ cIkovc xaOopa top 
ap^ervTTov. ^'fltnrep yap ol iv KaToirrpq) opSyvre; rov ffKiov, k&v 
fiTj 7r/909 avTov Tov ovpavov aTTo^Xe^ftaxriv arevk^;, ovBev eXarrov 
opaxn TOV ffKiov iv t§ tov KaTOirrpov avy^, tcov tt/jo? avTOv airo- 
fiXewovTcov TOV rfKlov tov kvkXov ovtg), (fyrjarl, koL vfieky Kav 
CLTOvrfre irpo^ icaTav(yq<nv (fxoTO^, ihv irirX ttjv i^ o.p^^ iyxaTa- 
atcevaaOeiaav vfilv xapti/ tt}? eiKovo^ irrravaZpdp/qT€, iv eairrofc to 
^TjTovfievov €^€T€. KoBapoTTj^ jctp o/irdBeui KOL KaKOV iravTo^ 
aXKoTpUoai^ rj OeoTT)^ iariv el oZv Tavra ev aoi iaTi, ©eo9 
wdvTw^ €v a-ol ioTiv. And if it be said that these remarks lie 
beyond the sphere of Scripture, we have at least an answer 
expressly founded upon a saying of Scripture, if we take the 
idea of purity of heart in the sense in which it has been im- 
folded from the Scriptures themselves (p. 90). If the pure 
heart is the heart whose love is not divided between God and 
the world, the heart which can say with the Psalmist, Ps. Ixxiii., 
" My flesh and my heart f aileth, but God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever," is it not manifest that that by 
which this highest union with God is accomplished is Love f 
Hence it follows, that the promised reward cannot be merely 
such as will be attained after death ; and that (if not exactly in 
the Pauline sense) the seeing of God shall, even here, be 
realized according to the measure of self-surrendering love : as 
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St Paul, in 2 Cor. iii. 18, speaks of the soul mirroring itself in 
Christ, and becoming glorified by the reflection of His light. 

Ver. 9. A third characteristic virtue of Christianitj. This 
also is quite at variance with the spirit of the Jewish people at 
that time, whose expectations of a worldly Messiah disposed them 
to expect rather a summons to war and tumult. The character, 
which is here pronounced blessed, is the very reflection of the 
character of Jesus Himself, in its threefold attributes of pity, 
purity, and peace. 

L The Ascription of Blessedness. 

Various opinions have been held regcffding the philological 
acceptation of elprfvoTreie^^^ The Vulgate translates it by pace- 
fici, which combines the meanings "peaceable" and "peace- 
maker;" Socinus, Grotius, Wettstein, " the peace-lovers." Pape 
owns that the word Is used in this sense, but only in the N. 
Test. ; Wahl, not even there ; whereas Stephanus (Thesaurus), 
on the contrary, remarks : apud Mtth. nove, ut opinor, dicuntur 
pacifl^ci, t.«., qui sunt pads amantes. The opposite, frdKefjuyrroLo^;, 
does certainly occur only in the sense of making war, beginning 
hostilities ; and in Greek not only eifyrfvoTrom occurs, but also 
elfyrfvoTToi&o^ eipqvoirobia't^, eifyrjvoTroita^ in Greek usage, only of 
" making peace." (See examples by Hase in Steph. Thes.) For 
the signification " peaceable," reference is made by Wettstein 
to Isocrates de pace, c. 16, and Pollux onomasticum, T. i. L. i. 
§ 41 and 152. The passage in Isocrates, (fyr^fil h^oiv xp^^^^y 
iroieladcu rrjv elprjVTjv firf fiavov Trpo^ Xiov<; /c.r.X., aWct irpo^ 
iraina^ avdp^oxj^^ does not prove the point : for there war was 
already kindled ; so it is of making peace that he speaks. In the^ 
first passage in Pollux, certain honourable titles of a king are col- 
lected: ^a/riKeif^ elpTivLKo^f elpTfvoTTOio^;, elfyrfvoipvXa^; but "peace- 
preserver" appears here to correspond better both to the royal 
title of honour and to its synonymes. In the second passage a 
title is quoted : vepl avfifid'xtov elprjvoTroi&v seal 7ro7<j6fio7roi&v : 
here both the synonymous expressions given, avfnro7ijefjLovvTe<;, 
KOLvavol woKifUDVy epawovhoi, and the contrasted predicates, 
seem unquestionably to point to " peace-holder, or preserver," 
as the true meaning. And this meaning was natural to classical 
usage, for the translation of a verb by its subject with iroieladai 

9 
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was a wide-spread Grecism: as aphv woietaOai toTapaadcu^ Oavfia 
irotelaOaL for Oavfm^ecv. So, too, in Hellenistic Greek, after 
the Hebrew usage of nfe^y, iroi^lv elfyrjvriVj Jas. iii. 18- Thus the 
rendering ^^ peace-loving " appears classically admissible : as in 
Latin pacificus has, since Ennius, had this meaning. Yet the 
reading of peace-maker seems here the most warrantable — in 
which sense elprjvoiroiew occurs in the LXX., Prov, x. 10. 
Moreover, this comprehends also the former idea, as Phavorinus 
in his Lexicon remarks ; compare Njssenus : ^ovXercu rolwu 
irporepov elval ae ifKripv} r&v 7779 eipijvrj^; KaX&Vy eZ^otrro)? opeyew 
Tok €i/&«9 expv<n Tov TOLovTov KTi]fiaTO<$» Also the Hebrew 
gnomology praises the peace-maker, Prov. xii. 20 : oi ^ovKofieiHn 
elprivqv evKfypavO'qarovTcUy where the Hebrew has : D vB? ^\ So 
too the Talmudical treatise, Pech. § 1 : "Of the following, 
man reaps the fruits alike in the present life and in that to 
come, viz., honouring father and mother, doing good, DI^K' riMH 
'[T^irh t5^« p, making peace among people," In Luther^s trans- 
lation, by the "peaceable," he means more than merely the 
" peaceful ;" in the margin he explains : " those who make, 
further, and preserve peace among one another. And they axe 
more than the peaceable." 

Since, then, peace-making is what is here spoken of, which 
is that inward peaceable temper which seeks to spread itself all 
around, we are to regard certain particulars thereof, on which 
some have exclusively dwelt, as possibly included in the idea, 
although not as thought along with it. Thus, for instance : the 
making of peace in one's own heart among the contending 
passions, is an idea which Clemens, Str. iv. 579, discovers in 
the expression, ol rrfv a/iriaTov fJ^d'^v rr^v ev rfj "^vj^ Karam'errav 
k6t€<:. Aug. : pacifici in semet ipsis sunt, qui omnes animi sui 
motus componentes et subjicientes rationi, camalesque concu- 
piscentias habentes edomitas fiunt regnum Dei, Others, as 
Pellic. find here a reference to Reconciliation, according to the 
use of €lpi]vrfv iroielaOai Tiviy Isa. xxvii. 5. Many refer the 
elp^vrj specially to that which Christ has procured (Col. i. 20 ; 
Eph. ii. 15) ; thus Chrys., Cocc. : operam dantes ut habeant 
homines pacem cum Deo in justitia per fidem. So too Alting, 
Eisner, Stier. 
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n. The Promise, 

The disciples of Christ are called, on account of this peace- 
making, the children of God. If now the correspondence be- 
tween the promise and the predicate holds good in this case too, 
it seems to be implied that the diffusion of peace is to be re- 
garded as a characteristic of God Himself. Now the predicate 

0€O8 TTJs elpTjvrj^ recurs constantly in the writings of St Paul, 
and the question is, in what sense is it used ? The common 
salutation, in which elp^vrf occurs conjointly with x^pw, the 
elpTjvri vfuv in John xiv. 27, xx. 26, and the use of the osculum 
pacis among the early Christians (Tertull. ; 1 Pet. v. 14 ; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 20), leave no doubt that the principal reference is to the 
peace of reconciliation, although at the same time the idea of 
mutual peace specially enters into the general thought, as Eom. 
xvi. 20 shows ; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 16 : San) vficvr. elp. hunraino^ 
iv iravrl rpoTrto.^Tlo^, according to Hebrew usage, implies the 
ideas of origin and of resemblance, for which reason, at ver. 45, 
a few codices have, instead of vloi^ the gloss ofioiou The idea of 
a resemblance springing from inward relationship is also implied 
in the vto9 in^Urrov of Sirach iv. 10 : 7/1/01/ op^nwovi c&9 iraTripj 
ical avrl avSpo^ rp /j/rirpl avr&v koX iari vlo^ vy^larovy koX 
airarfi^arec <t€ fiaXKov fj ^rfrqp aov. — As the iXerffJUxrvvrj, called 
blessed in ver. 7, denotes, in Christ's view, that which flows from 
redeeming ikerjfioavvrfy so we must conclude with regard to this 
love of peace among the members of God's kingdom, that, 
rightly viewed, it is a fruit of peace with God through Christ.— 
EX'qOriaovTcu (comp. v. 19), after an Hebraism, which occurs 
chiefly in the two parts of Isaiah, — K^p^ with appellation follow- 
ing, as e.^r., "Thou shalt be called the holy city," — is used in cases 
where, together with being^ the idea of being oioned is intended 
to be expressed ; Beza, Beng. : erunt et celebrabuntur. To the 
distinction implied in this title, St John touchingly refers, 

1 Ep. iii. 1. This promise will be fully realized only with the 
perfected Sofa of the children of God as joint heirs with Christ, 
Kom. viii. 17. Gl. ord. : cum Deus erit omnia in omnibus, 
tunc beatitude adoptionis dabitur. 
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BLESSEDNESS OF THOSE WHO SUBMIT TO THE BEPROACH WHICH 
IN THIS WORLD IS ASSOCIATED WITH THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF THE KINGDOM OF isOD. 

Vers. 10-12. 

Vers. 10, 11. Although the disciples were to labour to bring 
peace to the ivorld, yet the world was to offer them opposition 
and wage war against them. The body, says the Epistle to 
Diognetus, ought to love the spirit, from which it receives Ufe ; 
nevertheless the contrary is the case, there is hostility between 
them. Moreover, these sayings were utterly opposed to the carnal 
Messianic expectations of His hearers. There is clearly a re- 
miniscence of the 10th and 11th verses in 1 Pet. iii. 14, a\X el 
Kol 7rd<r^oiT€ StA StKaioovvriv, fiaKapioi^ and in 1 Pet. iv. 14, 
el 6v€iBl^€<T0€ iv ovo/JMTL XpioTov, /MaKcipioc : the similarity of 
expression can scarcely be accidental. The relation that vers. 
10 and 11 bear to each other is, that ver. 11 is a further ex- 
planation of ver. 10 : this is seen by the fjba/cdpcol icrre ver. 11, 
and by the absence of the promise in that verse, this having 
been already given in ver. 10. 

Those whom He addresses are regarded as already in pos- 
session of the BtKaioavvrij which goes forth from Christ, as 
€V€K€v ifjbov shows. The persecution consists in three things (ver. 
11) : in abuse, in violence, and in slander. In ver. 11, Suoxecv 
is not used generally as in ver. 10, but rather specifically ; yet 
there is no occasion, with Beza, Pricseus, Raphel, to accept here 
the classical signification, periequi judicio (comp. the rhetorical 
use of 6 StcoKcov and 6 (fmr/odv)^ for that idea is expressed in 
Hellenistic Greek by KarTjyopeiv. In 1 Cor. iv. 12, hi^Ketv 
occurs along with XoiBopecv as its climax. Perhaps in allusion 
to our text, Cod. B. D., and several translations, especially the 
Vulgate, omit prjfia : this must have arisen from the idea that 
it might be dispensed with (comp. Acts xxviii. 21) ; a few other 
codices omit Trovrjpov, probably on similar grounds. But pfjfia 
is as little to be dispensed with as irovrjpovy contrary to Meyer's 
opinion: we cannot, therefore, with Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf, consent to its abolition. For prjfiOj conjoined with irovrfpovy 
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is in fact the LXX. translation of nsfn^ Num. xiv. 36! ; so that 
elir&v TTovTfpov pfjfia is a Hebrew phrase^ as feparcuoup TJrfov 
iroptjpovy Ps. Ixiv. Qy and hrn^pevv tlvI Xoyov rrovrfpovj Judith 
vm. 8. 

That the Christian principle, as such, would encounter the 
most determined opposition in the world; that the bitterest 
hostility would be directed against the disciples, simply on 
account of their connection with the Bedeemerj is ex- 
pressed in yarious forms (John xv. 18, xvii. 14). It is striking 
to reflect how the history of the coming ages must have stood 
before the Eedeemer when He spoke these words.^ The cause 
of this antagonism we find expressed in John iii. 20: Every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light. The Christian is, by his 
very appearance, a moving conscience to excuse or condemn 
the children of the world. On the other hand, John vii. 7 dis- 
closes another reason of this enmity : the Christian, and, above 
all, the Apostles, must by the testimony of their word con- 
demn the nature of the world. That there is a special reference 
here to the stated ministry, to apostolic labours, is seen from 
the comparison of those whom He addresses with the prophets. 
If now the persecution is endured as the natural result of the 
manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in Hi^ disciples, it follows 
as a matter of course that the reproaches must be false : and so 
y^eMfievoi, appears superfluous. And it is in fact wanting in 
Cod. D. and in the Itala (Cod. A. does not count, as it only 
begins at Matt. xxv. 6). In the Peschito, Philox., and in three 
codices of the Itala, it occurs in a different order, namely, after 
€if€K€v i/wO (which, however, in the Syriac does not imply a 
varying reading). If, now, we could add the authority of 
Origen, which has been quoted in favour of its omission, the 
word might, with Griesbach, be regarded as doubtful. To ex- 
punge it altogether from the text (Fritzsche, Lachmann, and 
Tischendorf), appears, considering the overwhelming weight of 
testimony both of eastern and western witnesses, unjustifiable 
(so too De Wette). But the testimony of Origen happens to 
be more than doubtful;^ and the only warrantable ground for 

^ Addison, Truth of the Christian Religion, § 8. 

' In his Commentary on Jeremiah xxiv. 9 (T. iv. S. 272), iynvih 
hoyof xvpiov ifMl tie opuhafitQif^ he quotes our saying as a parallel passage, 
adding: ifA$te o/ r»7i»if$e txof^tp optthaf^ovg hd rd cifistprifieiTec ifAuit, In 
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the omission of the word would be that it is superfluous. But 
superfluous it is not : it serves as a determining clause to orav 
oveiBlaaxTL k. t. X. No doubt it is somewhat strange to find the 
€V€Keu ifiov placed after y^evSofiepoc : in its position there, the 
€V€K€v ifwv must relate, not immediately to ^evhofievoty but to 

the whole preceding sentence, orav y^^evBofievoL* Glossa 

ord. : mentientes. Hoc addit, ne glorietur de quo vere mala 
dicuntur. So also Olsh., B.-Crusius. 

The Promise. — ^It may appear surprising to find the pro- 
mise already given in ver. 3 repeated here. Were there a gra- 
dation in these promises, this would be inadmissible. This is 
not, however, the case ; and the only question is, whether in this 
case also there is a correspondence between promise and bene- 
diction. The despised and persecuted are to receive some com- 
pensation : in this view the kingdom of God, which is the fiiar06<; 
TToXv?, is promised them, as for them the sum of all blessings, 
and as their sure asylum. The repetition of the promise was 
noticed already in early times ; and in order to bear out the idea 
of a gradation in the promises, a different reading was proposed* 
Tm/^9 tc5i/ fierariOevTCdv^ read ra evarfyekiay as Clement has it, 
Strom. 1. iv. p. 49 : ver. 10 : otl axnol eaovrat reKeiocy and ver. 
11 : ore e^ovai tottoi/, ottov ov Swoj^^^o-oi/rot. 

The encouragement to rejoice and be exceeding glad, given 
in ver. 12, can only be regarded as a further amplification of 
the substance of the promise in ver. 10. It is a summons not 
only to patient endurance, but to joy, nay, to the highest ex- 
pression of joy (comp. wydXKiaaOav in conjunction with jdalpecv 
in Tobit xiii. 13, and St Paul's Kav^aaOai iv 0\i\^€(rcvy Eom* v* 
3). The next clause intimates the reason for this joy as con- 
sisting in the greatness of the reward, corresponding to the 
severity of the ordeal of persecution through which they were 
to pass. 'JEi/ Toi<; ovpavok. Heaven may, without any arbitrary 
symbolizing, be regarded as denoting, as well in the Bible 
as throughout the whole ancient world, a condition of free and 

antithesis to this iftaif, he wished to bring out especially the t»€xsp sftov in 
the words of Christ, and therefore he omits \J^su^6fceifot^ by quoting which he 
would only have weakened the antithesis. 

^ By which we are to understand not (as Millius and Lardner suppose) 
the Glossatores, but such persons as unscrupulously introduced their own 
particular opinions into the text of Scripturcr 
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blessed lif e, as opposed to the constrained and sorrowful condi- 
tion which belongs to the mortal and the finite. The Lutheran 
doctrine, also, considers that ovpavA; is not to be understood 
TOTTiKW but TpoTTi/cm I see on chap. vi. 9. There is, indeed, 
an allusion to the future in this expression, as also in Col. i. 5, 
1 Pet. i. 4, the reward is represented as reserved in heaven. 
But it is not implied that the reward exists only in the future : 
what is meant is rather that the 86^ (John xvii. 22), present and 
inward now, shall then be openly made manifest : Col. iii. 3, 4. 
MurOfh. The expectation of a recompense is represented in 
Heb. xi. 6, as a characteristic feature of a true faith in the living 
God. Good things received and enjoyed by a nature which 
has bedn brought into perfect unison with the Divine will, and 
has thus fulfilled the idea of humanity, can only conduce to 
perfect harmony without, to perfect contentment and blessed- 
ness within. Legally speaking, a reward is some good thing 
which has been deserved^ and is received on account of some 
service performed. Li this sense, it is plain, we cannot use the 
term in reference to man and God. It is inconceivable that 
man can render by his virtues any service to God, any more 
than in taking a draught of the fountain the thirsty travel- 
ler renders that fountain a service* Moreover, this juridical 
view of the reward is expressly excluded by such passages as 
Luke xvii. 18, and in the Pauline doctrine, Eom. iv. 4. Now 
the apparent discrepancy between the passages of Scripture 
which speak of a reward, and those which show even that 
reward to be of grace, is reconciled in the Protestant doc- 
trine, according to which the merces is merces gratisB, as we 
read in the Apologia, p. 137, ed. Bech. : " But Scripture call- 
eth eternal life a reward, meaning, not that God oweth us 
eternal life for our works' sake, but that, whereas this life 
eternal is given for other reasons, by it is at the same time 
recompensed to us all our labour and pain, albeit the treasure 
is so great that for these works God oweth it not. Even so are 
the inheritance of a father and all his goods given to his son, 
and are an ample recompense for his obedience ; yet does he 
not inherit them on account of his deserts, but because his 
father, as a father, vouchsafes to make him his heir." Accord- 
dingly fuaOo^ is to be understood in this limited sense in those 
passages where it occurs as a promise to the faithful : chap. v. 
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46, vi. 1, 2 ; Luke vi. 35 ; Matt, x- 41 ; 1 Cor. iii. 14 ; 2 John 
8 ; Rev. xxii. 12, So, too, in the N. Test, the Christian re- 
ward k said to spring from the faithfulness and justice of God, 
: — it is givea because God is " faithful" and " just," namely, 
in fulfilling His promises : 1 Thess. v. 24 ; 2 Thess. iii. 3. 
The Eoman Catholic doctrine — held, however, imder various 
limitations of the idea by various writers— maintains a meritum 
in the merces, according to Moehler's definition (Symbolik, 
S. 201, 5 ed.) : " Meritorious works are those done by hmnan 
liberty in ike strength of Christ^ Buf if this strength of Christ 
depends upon faith in His receiving and justifying grace ; if it is 
from this faith as an impulsive principle that good works spring, 
then the believer^ s relation to God is not a relation of right, 
but of faith, and consequently the recompense of these good 
works can no longer be regarded as a matter of right, but only as 
the gift of grace. And, indeed, many explanations of the Bo* 
mish dogma veer towards this conclusion. Jansenius of Ypem, 
for instance, represents the merces as following not ex pacto 
but ex liberalitate ; and cites the analogy of a father who pro^ 
mises his children a reward to encourage them in rendering 
that obedience which they are already bound to render. Hence 
the reward in the Protestant acceptation is to be regarded as 
consisting in the communication of a condition agreeable to the 
faith which has been exercised in the grace of God. Again, it 
is denied in the Protestant doctrine that the vita aetema can 
be really merited as a fica-do^ : on the contrary, it is maintained 
that this is true alone of the gradus beatitudinis, to be attained 
by each (comp. Gerhard, on this passage, T. viii. S. 127, and 
passim loci, T. viii, 1. 18, c. 8). The maxim of Spinoza : bea- 
titude non est praemium virtutis, sed ipsa virtus, is not, indeed, 
destroyed by the doctrine of the Bible, but rather (as Billroth 
rightly observes) receives from the Christian eschatology its full 
significance. It is true of every force, that it can attain its full 
realization only when it becomes manifest: so, too, of this re- 
ward resting in the disposition of the heart ; whenever the dis- 
position is perfected, the reward will be no longer hidden, but 
will become manifest. This manifestation, then, is the Sofa 
which in the N. Test, is promised to the redeemed (comp. Col. 
iii. 3, 4). 

The value of those persecutions for righteousness' sake is 
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seen from this, that they are clajssed with the sufferings endured 
by the prophets (Heb. xi. 35) : and how great the reward of 
the prophets was, may be inferred from Matt. x.. ^l. No 
doubt, this parallel with the prophets shows that the Saviour 
addressed Himself here, ia the first instance, to the Apostles : 
we learn, however, from x. 41 that every disciple of the king- 
dom of God is even more than a prophet. The occasion of 
persecution was in both cases the same: the prophets, too, 
testified from their own point of view that the works of the 
world were evil. (John vii. 7.) How sustaining is the con- 
sciousness of suffering and contending in company with others ! 
(1 Thess. ii. 14) how encouraging must it have been for that 
little fearful band of disciples to be joined to that ^^ cloud of 
witnesses " (as they are called, Heb. xii, 1), who had given up 
all the possessions of this world that they might fight a good 
fight for the world unseinil 



HAVING so HIGH A VOCATION, THE DI8CIPLEB OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD MUST IN NOWISE DISAVOW IT. 

Vers. 13-16. 

Yer. 13. That strength which God has vouchsafed to the 
disciples for a high purpose, must be by them sacredly preserved 
(ver. 13) ; and they must never withdraw themselves from the 
world from fear of its hostility (vers. 14-16).^ 

The dignity of the disciples of Christ is expressed by a two- 
fold figure : as a spiritual salt, they are to season humanity and 
preserve it from moral corruption ; and as a spiritual light, they 
are to be to humanity what the physical sun is to the world. 
By the first metaphor they are characterized as a power of life ; 
by the second, as a power of light. The first includes the 
negative idea of preserving the world from insipidity and from 
decay ; the second is purely positive* Directly, the vocation 

^ Bruno Bauer, who regards this as one of the sayings worked into the 
discourse, taken from St Mark ix. 50, still oonfesses (in loc. S. 319) : 
^^ Matthew must have worked hard, but also with rare good luck, to turn 
ithat saying (Mark ix.) into an admonition to the disciples to always show 
themselves worthy of their vocation as the salt of the earth." 
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alone of those addressed is spoken of, and their destination as 
concerning other men. Indirectly, however, reference is also 
made to their own gifts : the possession, on their part, of a 
spiritual salt and a spiritual light is presupposed. Now, as it 
is their vocation that is spoken of — their universal vocation for 
the whole world (Matt, xxviii. 19), and as the loss of this 
vocation is signalized as equivalent to the loss of all their value 
to the world, it has been held that the verse applies exclusively 
to the Apostles, and to the ministers of the word. Salmero 
(T. V. tract. 27) even says: sal ipsum, videlicet Prselatos ut 
tales, minime doceri neque corrigi, quia quatenus tales sunt, ut 
apostoli et summi pontifices, hand saliuntur.^ Also Luther, 
Bucer, and Chemnitz make out that here is spoken proprie de 
oflScio ministerii. Undoubtedly the principal reference is to those 
whose vocation it is to season and illuminate the world : in so 
far, however, as all Christians have part in the universal priest- 
hood, they all have part likewise, in a limited degree, in this 
vocation. This will appear especially from a comparison of 
Phil. ii. 15 with ver. 14, and of 1 Pet. ii. 9 with ver. 16. 

Even in antiquity salt was highly valued as an important 
nutritive substance; it denotes proverbially one of the most 
essential necessaries. Nil sole et sale utilius, says the Eoman 
proverb (Plinius, hist. nat. 31, 9, comp. 41). It is mentioned, 
Sirach xxxi^. 31 (26), among the necessaries of human life; 
and in Mark ix. 50 it is said, koKov to aXxt^;. In Homer, either 
because it cannot be dispensed with, or with reference to its 
symbolical import, it is called Oeiov, and in Plato Oeo^iXk^; a&fia 
(Timaeus, ed. Stephan. p. 60). The idea which the metaphor 
here employed accordingly suggests, is that the disciples of 
Christ are a noble and indispensable element in the world. Yet 
this is a point of comparison which salt has in common with 
many other things, although Fritzsche supposes that this alone 
is implied : quanta salis ad alias res comparati, tanta est vestra 
inter caeteros homines dignitas. — Salt, however, presents certain 
peculiar points of comparison. We hold it erroneous to suppose 

^ The same words are used by Calvin in support of exactly the opposite 
opinion: qui se pro apostolis nullo jure venditant, hoc operculo tegunt, 
quidquid abominationum ingerere libuit, quia Petrum et similes Ghiistus 
vocavit salem terrse, nee interea expendunt, quam gravis et severa addita 
sit oomminatio, omnium esse deterrimos, si insipidi reddantur. 
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(as some writers, led astray by Luke xiv. 35, have done) that 
reference is here made to a fructifying power in the salt : as in 
that case the salt alluded to must be alkali, potass, or marl, as 
common salt has no such property (so Calmet, Deyling observ, 
sacrae, i. 204). On the contrary, the distinctive properties of 
common salt are purity and a conserving power, preserving 
from corruption. On account of its dry and cleanly whiteness, 
it is the emblem of purity : purior salillo, says the Latin pro- 
verb ; and in Persius (sat. Ill, 25) we read, est tibi far modi- 
cum, purum et sine labi salinum. Pythagoras, too, has this pro- 
perty in his mind when he speaks of salt as the emblem of 
righteousness:' comp. Diog. Laert. hist. phil. viii. segm. 35, 
irepl T&v aX&v on See TrapariBeaOcu irpo^ v7r6fivrj(rLV rov BcKalov 
oi yctp a\69 ttov a-d^ovaLV ort &v irapcbKapwaL. icaX f^erfovaaiv ix 
T&v KaOapayTOTODVy vBaro^ (^\lov) teal OaXdrrrjf;. Still more 
peculiar to salt is its seasoning and conserving power, which 
Pythagoras also mentions, by virtue of which, on the one hand, 
it seasons food (Job vi. 6, with which compare Isidorus Pelu- 
siota, epp, iv. ep. 49), and on the other hand, preserves it from 
corruption (2 Kings ii. 20, with which comp. Spanheim, dub. 
ev., p. iii. 457). Generally speaking, the ideas of purity and 
incorruptibility are closely allied : in the Mosaic writings, cor- 
ruption and death are frequently viewed as denoting one and 
the same idea (Baehr, Symbolik des mos. Cultus, i. S. 299). 
In one of Plutarch's dialogues, where sea and land contend 
whether of them is the most indispensable to man for the main- 
tenance of his life, the following is said in praise of salt 
(Sympos. 1. iv. qusest. 4) : xpitK Bk irav V€tcp6v iart koX veKpov 
fiipo^' fj he T&v ahj&v Bvvafiif; wairep '^v)(r) TraparyevofjLivff xdpiv 
avrm Koi Tjitovrjv irpooTlOrfaL. It was from this pungent pro- 
perty of salt that it came to be used figuratively for toity both in 
Greek and Latin : compare the urbani salesj and the proverb : 
oKfiri oiffc hf€<mv avro) : the expression in Col. iv. 6 has at least 
some affinity. 

Now, in virtue of these two properties of purity and incor- 
ruptibility which appertain to it, salt became also a religious 
symbol.^ Maxime autem in sacris intelligitur ejus auctoritas, 
quando nulla conficiantur sine mole salsa (Pliny, hist. nat. 31, 

^ Comp. Majus, de usa sails symbolico in rebus sacriB, 1692. 
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41). Salt is the oldest and simplest form of sacrifice. Before 
the use of incense, salt was offered ; as Ovid describes (Fasti i. 
337) : 

Ante deoB homini quod conciliare valebat, 
Far erat et purl lucida mica sails. 

In the Jewish meat-offerings, too, whilst leaven and honey, on 
account of their tendency to engender decay, were expressly 
excluded, salt was commanded to be used. And just in this 
way, as symbolic of continuance and constancy, this salt is 
called the Salt of the Covenant of the God of Israel (Lev. ii. 11, 
13; Ezek. xliii. 34). At the same time, the meat-offerings 
were made to symbolize the idea of purity^ inasmuch as honey 
as well as leaven were to be removed, because these substances 
promote decay, and seasoning salt was to be added, together 
with the fructifying oil and the sweetr-savoured incense. (Vid. 
Hoffmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, S. 154.) In accordance with 
this, Theodoret says, with reference to Ezek. xvi. (0pp. T. ii. 
p. 11) : TO aXa9 t^i' TrvevfjLarticrjv avpeaiv fcai t^v Oeuiv BiZaaKO- 
\{av (a7)ficUv€t)y TTjv BLCLaTV<f>ovaav tA aearyirora fcal a&a <^uXaT- 
Tovaav : comp. Origen, hom. vi. on Ezek. xvi. 4, 0pp. T. iii., 
where, comparing Matt. v. 13 and Col. iv. 6, he says: Grande 
opus est insaliri, qui 'sale conditur, gratia plenus est. Further, 
in Mark ix. 49, the sacrificial salt is spoken of as a symbol of 
the seasoning and cleansing efficacy of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul of man, preserving the good that is therein, and consuming 
all that is unclean and unholy, and making thus the human spirit 
a fitting and well-pleasing sacrifice to God ; comp. irvpi used 
along with wvevfiaTi, arfUoj Matt. iii. 5. Theophylact on Matt. 
ix. 49 says : to aXo^ ffiow Trfv voarifMOv X'^P^^ '^^^ irveufiaTo^ ical 
crvve/eTi/ci^v. — With regard to the use of salt in the case of new- 
bom children, alluded to Ezek. xvi. 4 (to which Galenus refers) 
it is impossible to say whether the object was merely the die- 
tetic one, of drying and constricting the skin, or whether the 
custom had besides some symbolical significance : comp. HsBver- 
nick, Commentar. in loc. Augusti (Denkwuerdigkeiten, B. vii. 
S. 300) connects with that Jewish custom the symbolical usage 
in the Christian Church, of putting salt into the mouth of 
the baptized child, with the words: Accipe sal sapientiae in 
vitam sBtemam. 

When, therefore, Christ calls His disciples the salt of a 
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world which is alienated from God, the point of the comparison 
which most naturally presents itself is precisely that effect 
of salt which is most peculiar to it, viz., its seasoning property. 
The expositors accorcKngly, with few exceptions, are content to 
refer to this point in the comparison. In support of this, Col. 
iv, 4 may be compared, and also the rabbinical saying, that 
alms-giving are the salt of riches. (Buxt. lex. Talmud, p. 1218.) 
But if we are at liberty to explain our passage by Mark ix. 49, 
and if these words in St Mark are to be regarded as containing 
a reference to Matt. iii. 11, — we may view the salt still more 
concretely as denoting the Trvevfia Strfiov. It will then be found 
to involve a special reference to the sacrificial ritual, and the 
thought will be : that the whole of humanity is here contem- 
plated as a sacrifice presented to God, which, although not in 
itself well-pleasing to God, becomes so through the efficacy of 
the Holy Ghost going forth from Christian men. (So J. 
Moeller, in a commentary on this passage, Erfurt 1832.) 

Now, with regard to the question, whether in the following 
metaphor of the light a different thought is expressed, we say not 
necessarily so. (Comp. Maldonatus, Bengel.) Still, as the season- 
ing power certainly denotes the life, it so far seems distinguish- 
able from the light. True, Stier calls such a distinction super- 
ficial, and says, " Eather is salt the inner essential power and 
virtue from which the efficacy proceeds by natural laws : light, 
on the contrary, is the outward eo'pression of testimony viewed 
in itself." (Sayings, i. 119.) But when it is said. Ye are the 
light of the world, the expression Surely iifiplies that they 
actually possess in themselves something which energizes out- 
wardly in a manner as natural as the salt does. St Chrysos- 
tom, and especially Luther, dwell upon another distinction : the 
salt, they say, is the emblem of spiritual discipline, and the 
light of spiritual doctrine: the distinction, however, would 
imply that the saying was spoken with reference exclusively to 
the ministry.^ If the disciples possess a seasoning efficacy for 
the world, if they have a power which is rooted in the Holy 
Ghost, for the benefit of men, then they must of necessity 
possess that power, that efficacy, also for themselves (comp. ovBk 

^ The auctor opens imperfecti finds in the salt which preserves, a refer- 
ence to the working of the Apostles upon the Jews, in the light which illu- 
mines, to their working among the heathen. 
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Kdvovaiy yer. 15, and fKoposi) : only, this point is not brought 
prominently forward. 

The idea expressed in the succeeding words is, that the high 
trust which had been committed to the disciples must be care- 
fully guarded. If the Apostles, and with them all Christians, 
lose this seasoning power, they shall not be able to obtain it 
again through any other organ, and will forfeit that Divine ap- 
pointment for the world to which they have been specially 
called. MoDpo^ [connected with fi&\v<;y ficoXvpo^y weak, insipid, 
stupid (comp. the use of aiipXv^j ?^^ ^^y t^i© Italian motto 
from the German mati)\ is, with botanists and physicians (Hip- 
pocrates, Dioscorides), the technical term for insipidity : avcCKo^^ 
Matt, ix. 50, may illustrate it. The Vulgate renders fKopavOfj 
incorrectly by evamierit ; Valla : desipuerit ; the best rendering 
is that of Erasmus and Beza : infatuerit, — It may be here asked, 
what is the subject of the verb a\i<r0i]a€Tat, and whether it be 
not meat ? If so, the Greek proverb might be compared : orav 
TO vBa)p irvlrf€Ly rl emppo^aofiev ; At first Luther translated 
the words thus : ^^ What can be salted with it?" Subsequently, 
however (in ed. of 1538), thus: "What shall we salt with?" 
With the latter reading accords the Dutch translation : waarmede 
zal man dan zouten ; the later edition, however, has het instead 
of dan. The Vulgate "in quo salietur" is ambiguous; but 
Augustin and Jerome make salt the subject : so too the English, 
Spanish, and Italian translations. The Peschito and Philox. 

have lyirT^rrt j nTr^j | ^*SV^ is gen. fem. ; so likewise the 

Persian translation in the Polyglott, which is based upon the 
Peschito Version, That this is the right translation may be seen 
from Mark ix. 50: iv tlvl avro apruaere; Further, the con- 
tinuation of the subject in our passage is decisive upon this 
point. No writer in modem times has controverted this opinion, 
with the exception of Br, Bauer (in loc. S. 314). But a 
physical objection has been raised by many to this reading. It 
has been urged that salt does not in fact lose its salifying 
virtue (unless, perhaps, chemically) when brought into contact 
with sour substances. Moved by this difficulty, Hermann von 
der Hardt, followed by Schoettgen, has maintained that the 
substance alluded to is asphalt, mixed with salt (Ephemerides 
philological; diss, xi.). Asphalt is a pitch-like substance ; so he 
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brings this meaning out of the passage : ^^ Ye are to make the 
world at peace with one another^ ye are to be the peace-makers." 
For, the refutation of this, see J. D, Michaelis : de mari mortuo, 
de nitro Plinii, de nitro HebraBorum. Nor need we, in order to 
vindicate the statement of the text in its physical aspect, to call 
to our aid the passage from Maundrell, quoted by Macknight 
and others, to the effect that salt was found by that traveller in 
the plain of Aleppo, which had lost the taste of salt.^ In that 
case the saline taste was lost through the action of the sun 
causing chemical decomposition. But as the taste remaining in 
the salt which has been exposed to the influence of the weaUier 
is flat and somewhat bitter, and in any case such as renders it 
unavailable for seasoning meat, there is no necessity so to 
understand the epithet SvdKov as if it meant that every trace of 
the peculiar taste of salt were wanting. 

Such tasteless salt is thrown out of the house, and is no 
more heeded by the passers-by. KaX KaTaTrareiaOaLj Bengel : 
adeoque. Nil est tritius, quam qui vult divinus haberi, ac non 
est. Merum saeculi hominem non tantopere dedecet sua vanitas. 
While other substances, which are no longer available for their 
own special use, may still be tiuiied to accoimt for some other 
purpose, this salt is " fit neither for the land nor yet for the 
dunghill," Luke xiv. 35. Compare what is said of the wood of 
the vine, Ezek. xv. 2 seqq. Bucer makes this application : neque 
ad aliam quamlibet minimam atque abjectam functionem, qucs 
ad Chrutianismum quidem pertineaty idonei essetis. Compare 
the same necessary limitation of the ovBev in John xv. 5. — As 
the phrase fiaSXeaOcu e^a>, i/c^dXKetv, in various figurative ap- 
plications, is used to denote exclusion from the kingdom of God 
(John vi. 37 ; Luke xiii. 28 ; Matt. viii. 12, xxii. 13), it would 
be natui;^ to suppose that the figure contains this special allu- 
sion here also (Hilarius, Luther, Chemnitz, and others). Even 
KaraTrarelaOai might seem to indicate this, as it might be re- 

^ Matmdreirs Journey to Palestine, p. 162. ^^ In the vallej of salt at 
Dschebal, some sixteen miles from Aleppo, there is a declivity of twelve 
feet high which has been formed by the continual removal of the salt. I 
broke off a piece where the surface is exposed to the action of the rain, air, 
and sun, and found that although it contained the mica and particles of the 
salt, it had entirely lost the taste of salt. The inner portion, however, which 
was more joined to the rock, still retained the peculiar taste." 
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garded as implying a reference to what was a custom in the 
Jewish synagogues (and indeed still is), to make the Trareia-Oat 
part of the punishment of apostacy* This custom was also pre- 
valent in the early Church ; and Hecebolius the rhetorician, 
tlie teacher of Julian, who was a Christian under Constantitie, 
under Julian became a heathen, and, after Julian's death, once 
more a Christian, relates, that part of his penance was to throw 
himself down at the threshold of the church, with the exclama-^ 
tion : iraTqa-ari fie to aXa9 to avalaOrfrov} Yet to suppose that 
there is here a reference to this custom, which was quite special, 
and, moreover, only occurred here and there, were manifestly 
arbitrary. Besides, the efw fi\rf0rjvcu will not bear this special 
application, inasmuch as it is here used only to bring out vividly 
the contrast to the profitable use of the article in household 
economy : this the fuller passage in St Luke plainly shows. 
Now, if by this salt, which, having once lost its taste^ cannot 
recover it again, is signified the gift of the Holy Ghost, the 
passage might appear to confirm the doctrine of the possibility 
of the lapsus finalis sanctorum ; especially if its application is 
not to be restricted to the Apostles: thus accordingly Stier. 
Spanheim, on the other hand, contends for the Calvinistic 
dogma, although only by means of manifold distinctions (dub. 
evang. iii. c. 93). It might be answered, that the avaXov does^ 
not, as already remarked, imply the denial of some remaining 
taste in the salt ; but then the taste here supposed to be lost is 
the taste of salt. We must note in what respect those whom 
Christ addresses are called the salt of the earth : it is solely 
with reference to their destination with regard to other men. 
Luther derives this idea immediately from the figure : " By the 
word salt He shows what their office is to be. For salt is not 
salt for itself ; it cannot salt itself ; but its use is to salt meat, 
and for that it is used in the kitchen, to give the meat a taste, 
and to keep it from decaying." The thought is accordingly as 
follows : If the men who are designed by God to be the organs 
of the reformation of the world lose their capacity to be so, 
then there exists no human instrumentality by which they 
may regain this power : as to whether it may be possible for 
them to recover it by the working of God, that is a point on 

^ Comp. Suidas a. v. *£»if/3oX<of, Socrates histor. ecclesiast. L. lii. c. 2.- 
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which nothing is said here. Accordingly, in the sequel the 
iv rivL aKurOrjaerai. is further dwelt on only under this one 
aspect: that those who have lost their salt thereby also lose 
their position in the hody of the human rax^e.^ 

Ver. 14. The medium through which that new life which, 
as ver. 13 has shown, it was to be the mission of the Apostles 
to diffuse, was to be conveyed to men, is a new knowledge. It 
is a knowledge based upon feeling, that is, on experience ; 
and which must therefore also prove efficacious in the life, as 
ver. 16 shows, in which KoXk efyya are mentioned as the fruits 
of the ^cS?. The central point of this knowledge, this light, is 
in Christ : He is pre-eminently to ^>m rov /cocfiov (John viii. 
12, ix. 5, xii. 35) ; through Him His followers become viol ^«to9 
(1 Thess. V. 5), ^^coar^Jpe? (Phil. ii. 15), <^59 iv icvpl^ (Eph. 
V. 8) ; also, ver. 15, the fact Js alluded to, that the light of the 
disciples is kindled from a light not their own. In virtue of 
the dignity of their destination, the disciples dare not withdraw 
from the world. They cannot do so, as the words ov Bvvarcuy 
K,T.\.y imply : but neither dare they ; for to do so were to op- 
pose the Divine purpose, as ver. 15 states. Erasmus ; hsec est 
evangelicsB doctrinaB natura, non sinity sui professores latere, 
qnamvis ipsi famam hominum fugitantes qusarant latebras. 
Cur autem abscondatur, quod in hoe ipsum paratum est, ut ex 
sBquo prosit omnibus? It belongs essentially to that power, 
that it should manifest itself outwardlv ; which is true also of 
Christian faith, that active element in the world's history. And 
it is in this energizing quality, this impossibility to remain silent 
or concealed, that the d^ity of the Christian vocation consists : 
which is not, however, expressed in the words eirdvto opov^ 
/ceLfUpTf, as many suppose, who regard 6po<; as denoting the 
dignitas apostolica, or something similar. The comparison to 
"a city set on an hill" would be all the more vivid to the 
hearers, as towns and villages, crowning the summits of the 
surrounding eminences, might be seen from where they stood, 
especially the mountain-city of Saphet. 

Vers. 15, 16. As in a house a candle is not lighted for the 

^ Chemnitz : illi, qui sal infataum, non blandiantnr sibi, si aliis donis 
polleant et yirtutibus, quasi alia ratione possint usui ease ecdesiaB. 

h 
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purpose of patting it under the bushel, but with the object of 
giving light to others, so the light of the disciples was kindled 
at the light of Christ for the sake of men walking in darkness. 
— Avj(yo<: is the lamp which was fastened upon the Xv)(vla or 
Xuj(youxo^' ^ ooly ^be lower tables of the East were used at 
meals, the candlestick was usuallj placed on the floor. If a 
person leaving the room wished to retain the light, he would 
cover it with some hollow vessel, frequently with that used for 
measuring com, which was to be found in every house (hence 
Tov iii&u)Vj ue.^ the one belonging to the house ; so too ri "Xvyylii), 
St Luke has less definitely: ou&W KtCKvirreL avrov axeveiy 17 
irrroKaTd) icKlvq^ rldrfacv (viii. 16). A passage in Fulgentius 
(mytholog. iii. 6) illustrates this custom : novaculam sub pul- 
vinar abscondit lucemamque medio contegit ; and afterwards : 
lucemaque modii custodia eruta. The loosely added xal XafAwei 
is not, with the Itala (ut luceat), to be regarded as denoting the 
object, but the effect. In the two passages in St Luke where 
the same saying occurs, we miss the connection of subject, viii. 
16, xi. 83: the latter passage clearly shows that many apo- 
phthegms, joined together on account of some outward similarity, 
had in this shape been handed down by tradition. 

As therefore the light is so placed in a house that all may 
have the benefit of its light, so, too, must Christ's disciples be. 
Accordingly, they must not withdraw themselves from men, but 
must openly appear among them (comp. x. 27). And their testi- 
mony must be delivered not only in words, but also by the life : 
comp. 2 Cor. viii. 21, irpovoovfievoi, #ca\^, ov fiovov evaymov xvplovj 
aXKcb Kol ivfOTTLov avOpiOTrmv, The koX^ epya are the outward 
manifestation of the light ; Bengel : non vos, sed opera vestra. 
The exhortation is not opposed to the warning given in chap. vi. 
1, 5, against (fnivrjvac, OeaOrjvai roi^ dvOpmroi^ : for there it is 
acting from a desire of self-glorification that is condemned; 
here, it is the /ca\^ ipya which spring from a desire to honour 
our heavenly Father that are approved : comp. John xv. 8, eV 
TovT^ iBo^daOrj o irarrip fiov, Xva icapirov irokifv <f)€pi]T€. (On 
o Trarfjp iv Tol<i ovpavol^j see on chap. vi. 9 ; on io^d^etv^ comp. 
Matt. ix. 8 ; Luke xxiii. 47.) Besides, what is required here is 
not an intentional show of good works, but only the intentional 
appearance of the disciple in the society of men ; and if he 
appear there, his good works will of necessity become manifest. 
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And the object is, that men^ seeing these works^ may " glorify 
your Father which is in heaven." It had, indeed, been said, 
ver. 10, that the world would hate the Christian BtKaioavvrjy 
and would persecute it ; yet this does not imply that some will 
not be susceptible so as to be gained out of the fcoa-fw^ (comp, 
John xvii 9 with 20). Among these would be men who from 
the first were men bonsB voluntatis, as the centurion ; Luke zxiii. 
47 : iSo^aae tov Oeov. Among them others, too, who had 
before been scandalized, or had even blasphemed : 1 Pet. ii. 12 : 
iva €v ^ /caraXaXovaiv vfi&v (09 KatcoTroi&v, ix r&v kclKSxv efyymv^ 
iiroirrevaavres;^ hol^datoai, tov Seov iv VH^P^ eirur/coTrrj^ : these- 
words have almost the air of a distinct reminiscence. And even 
of those who do not own these works, what St Chrysostom says 
is true : xaroL to avveiB6<f vfia<; dav/idaovTai xal airoSe^ovrai, 
iy;Tr€pouv oi if>av€pm KoKcucevovrcs tou9 €v irovripla i^&vra/i xark 
vovv Bui^dXXovai. Luther: ^^This is said quite in St Mat- 
thew's fashion, who often speaks of works in this way. For 
he and the other two Evangelists, Mark and Luke, do not build 
their Gospels upon the high doctrine of Jesus Christ, like St 
John and St Paul. Hence it is that these Evangelists discourse, 
and exhort so much about good words and works ; and so it was 
to be in Christianity, that men were both to speak the first and 
perform the last. But let everything have its proper place and 
value : the first thing is to have faith in Christ, and after that 
comes the doing of good works." 



III. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS REQUIRED UNDER THE OLD DISPEN- 
SATION TO BE PERFECTED AND FULFILLED IN THE 
KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 

Vers. 17-48. 

Ver. 17. A saying of the greatest importance In the original 
history of Christianity. The works to be compared on the sub-, 
ject are the following : Spanheim, dubia evang., dubium 105- 
118. VesperaB Groningienae, 1698, the treatise contained 
therein: an Christus addiderit Veteri Testamento, p. 103. 
Bialloblotzky, de legis Mosaicae abrogatione, 1824. Hamack, 
Jesus, der Christ oder der Erfueller des Gesetzes, 1842. Mich* 
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Baumgarten^ doctrina Jesu Ohristi de lege Mosaica ex oratione 
montana hausta et exposita, 1838. Baur, Kritische XJnter- 
suchangen^ S. 613. Nagel, Ueber Melchisedek, Stud. u. 
Kritiken, 1849, S. 348. Planck, das Princlp des Ebionitismus 
(in Zellers theologisch. Jahrbuch, 1843, S. 14). " Judenthum 
und Urchristenthum," in Zellers theol. Jahrb. 1847, S. 268. 
Ritschl, die altcatholische Earche, S. 27. Baur, das Christen- 
thum u. die christliche Kirche, 1853, S. 25. E. F. Meyer, 
Ueber des Verhaeltniss Jesu und seiner Juenger zum alttest. 
Gesetz, 1853. Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. S. 75. Lechler, 
das Alte Testainent in den Eeden Jesu, Stud. u. Kritiken, 
1854, S. 787. 

Inquire we first concerning the point of transition from 
ver. 16 to ver. 17. Some writers are of opinion that the same 
subject is continued ; others again think that a new subject is 
here entered upon. Thetformer is the view taken by the auctor 
op. imperf ., Bucer, Maid., Menoch. : " They are to exhibit their 
light and their doctrines in the same way as Christ Himself did, 
who had not come to destroy the law.'' Luther : " Haying 
assigned to the Apostles iheir office, the Lord Christ next pro- 
ceeded to show them by an example what they should preach." 
Similarly August. : Posteaquam cohortatus est audientes, ut se 
praepararent ad omnia sustinenda .... incipit eos jam docere, 
' quid doceant. Gloss, ord., Gloeckler, Emesti, Episa : " That 
they were not to conclude from what He had said that He meant 
to introduce innovations." The majority, however, have rightly 
regarded this verse as forming the commencement of a new 
subject, to which the f oregcing stands as an introdtbction, Ti^ 
yap TovTO vTrayjrrevaev ; (St Chrysostom, referring to the fit) 
vofilar)T€y begins in this way his explanation :) tj rk ive/caXTjaevj 
iva 7rpo9 TovTo TrotijarjraL rrj^v airauT7}auv ; and he replies that it 
is a proeoccupatio, in respect of the antagonistic position towards 
the law of Moses, which He assumes in the fallowing verses. 
More correctly Sodnus observes that vers. 17-21 form the ex- 
ordium to the New Testament lawgiving which follows. Coc- 
ceius : The exordium to the following exposition of the Christian 
8ifC€uoavv7}. Stier : " A sublime porch with the inscription : 
^ I am He who maketh and fulfilleth all things.' " 

With regard to the question as to what gave rise to the sub- 
ject here introduced : many hold it to have been occasioned by 
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the suspicions thrown out by the Pharisees, that Jesus was an 
enemy of the law : suspicions which arose from the fact, that 
He neither taught nor obeyed those observances which they 
had themselves enjoined upon the people. (Matt, xxiii. 23.) 
So Bucer, Calv., Chemn., De Wette, Michael., Baumg., Stier, 
Neander.^ It was very natural to the Reformers, in opposition to 
the Genevan libertinism and Saxon antinomianism, to suppose 
that here such an apology of the law was intended : and even 
Olshausen supposes that there were antinomian tendencies among 
the disciples diemselves. Calvin remarks on ver. 17 : Puta- 
bant igitur vetus et usitatum regimen aboleri, quae opinio mul- 
tis modis valde noxia erat, pii enim Dei cultores mmquam 
evangelium amplexi essent, si fuisset a lege defectio. Leves 
autem et turbulenti spiritus ansa arrepta totum religionis statum 
convellere cupide aggressi essent, scimus enim quam proterve 
in rebus novis exultet temeritas. If, however, the remarks 
made in § 3, on the object of the Sermon, be correct, the occasion 
of the introduction of this subject was, not so much the suspi- 
cions of the Pharisees, as the desire to explain to the Apostles, 
whom He had so recently called, what was the relation in which 
He stood to the Mosaic economy. But although the subject, 
was not occasioned by those suspicions, no doubt the antithe- 
tical introduction iit) vofiunfre may have been. It is not, in- 
deed, absolutely necessary so to explain this antithetical form of 
introduction (see p. 10) : compare, for instance, ovk fjkBov tion 
KOVf)&yjvat dXKct BuucovrjaaLy Matt. xx. 28, and fJLrf vofi^o-tfre ort 
fjjkdov pcCKelv elpTjvriVj Matt. x. 34. 

J. Meyer, assuming that Christ here speaks only of the jmh 
phetical contents of the law and the prophets, is of opinion that 
the words were spoken in opposition to the carnal expectations 
of the Messiah of the disciples : an opinion which must stand or 
fall with that assumption. According to Lightfoot and B. 
Crusius, the antithesis was with reference to the prevalent idea, 
founded, B. Crusius thinks, on Jer. xxxi. 31, that the Messiah 
would reform the law. Bucer, too, says : Prophetas sciebant 
praedixisse, innovanda esse per Christum omnia. And there is 
one remarkable fact which these commentators have omitted to 
notice, viz., that although the Jews of every age and sect main- 
tained emphatically that the law was to abide for ever (see on 
ver. 18), there are yet many passages which speak of the substitu 
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tion of a new law by the Messiah, particularly the abrogation by 
Him of the ceremonial law : in which passages allusion is repeat- 
edly made to Jer. xxxi. 31. (They are to be found in Schoettgen, 
Jesus der wahre Messias, S. 882 ; Roeth, ep. ad Hebr. p. 85 ; 
see especially Efroerer, Jahrh. des Heils, 2te Abth. S. 341.) But 
the verse can contain no such allusion to this Messianic expecta- 
tion on the part of His audience, supposing it to have esdsted ; for, 
so far from opposing such an expectation, the verse exactly fulfils 
it. There is, however, no reason to believe it to have existed ; 
for it would be certainly rash to make isolated sayings, gathered 
from the Babbis of the 3d to the 10th century, the opinion cur- 
rent among the Jews at the time of Christ. The probability is, 
that all that the Jews generally understood by the passage in 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 31) was, that the covenant was to be renewed 
and established by the inscription of the law on the hearts of men. 
Thus Kimchi explains it: DnilKTi DH^ KHnc' ncnn vrmr\ nsni 

n:h^ '•mm {nx ••d mia'» «^ nnnn rm . . ., that the renewal of the 

covenant consists in its T\'ty*^y in the confirmation of the law by 
its being inscribed in their heart. 

The genuineness of this saying of Christ has been more 
generally recognised than that of any other. (Planck, " Ueber 
das Principe des Ebionitismus," in loc. cit.) Few there are 
who, like Efroerer,^ have called in question its authenticity. 
In recent times it has come to be regarded as the key to the 
new principle of Christianity in the first phase of its develop- 
ment. Taken along with vers. 18 and 19, this saying appears 
to claim for Christianity only the character of a more profound 
Judaism, or as being merely a reformatory manifestation^ not 
as a distinctly new stage of religious development. It was 
natural that it should prove a stumbling-block to Marcion : he 
accused the Catholic Judaizei^ of altering the text, and thus 
conformed it himself : ri ioKevre; oTifjkdov irXrfp&aat top vofiov 
fj roxyi irpo^rjra^ ; fj\6ov KaTaXva-ai, aXX ov 'ifkrjp&aai, (Isi- 
dorus Pelus. epp. i. 371 ; Origen, dialogus de recta fide, T. i. 
830, ed. de la Rue ; Tertull. contra Marc. iv. 9, 36.) The 

1 Efroerer ("die heilige Sage," 2 Abth. S. 84) and Roeth (ep. ad 
Hebraeos, 1836, p. 214) announce their discovery, that the only reason for 
which the supposititious Matthew put this saying into the mouth of Christ, 
was in order that he might in ver. 19 combat St Paul, whom it is he means 
when he there speaks of the " least in the kingdom of God." 
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MaDichseans also took exception to it ; either doubting its genu- 
ineness, or declaring that if genuine it was unintelligible. (Aug. 
contra Faust, i. 17, c. 1, 5, 6.^) On the other side, heathens, 
Jews, and deists found in it a proof that the Author of Chris- 
tianity held merely Jewish opinions, and that it was Paul who 
first proclaimed the peculiar doctrines of the Christian religion. 
C Julian, in Cyril i. 10, 351 ; the Talmud tr. Schabbath, f . 116, 2 ; 
R. Isaac, Chissuk Emma, or Defence of the Jewish belief, 
c. 19, ed. Wagenseil; Mendelsohn, " Jerusalem oder die religoese 
Macht des Judenthums;" the deist Toland, "Nazarenus ;" the 
Wolfenbuettler Fragment, vom Zweck Jesu, § 7, against which 
see Bialloblotzsky, de legis Mosaicas abrogatione, Gott. 1824, 
and Tobler, "Gedanken zur Ehre Jesu," S. 63.) Even Fritzsche 
regards the liberal doctrine of St Paul as foreign to the original 
purpose of Christ : as does also Strauss in the first and fourth 
editions of his Leben Jesu (4 ed. i. 528), altibough he does not 
state this categorically, but only hypothetically. Previous to 
Fritzsche, this saying had been commonly regarded by the 
Rationalists as simply in direct antagonism to the Pauline phase 
of Christianity. But the investigation of the subject, in its 
philosophical and historical bearings, led to the conclusion, that 
in Him who spoke these words there must have been at least 
the germ of that system which bears His name. Strauss admits 
that this is to be inferred from the importance attached by 
Christ to the state of the heart and disposition, in opposition to 
the external view of the requirements of the law which the 
Pharisees took. Here, however, no more is acceded to Christ 
than what Rationalism itself allowed. Planck, however (in his 
essay " ueber Judenthum und Urchristenthum "), goes beyond 
this position : according to his view, the state of mind and 
heart which Christ required, is a readiness on the part of man 
to surrender himself wholly to God, as Matt. vi. 24 strongly 
testifies. No doubt even this view makes the relation of God 
to man entirely objective : there is nothing of that principle of 
%a/3*9 which is the Divine bending in mercy towards the human, 
of which St Paul speaks ; man is directed only to his own prac- 

^ Faustus (like the modem criticism) argues : quod Joannes non tes- 
tatnr, qui fuit in monte, Matthaeus hoc scripsit, qui longo intervallo, post- 
quam Jesus de monte descendit, secutus est eum ; testis idoneus tacet, loqui- 
tur minus idoneus. 
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ileal relatioil towards God. Baur, in his latest work, argues from 
the saying fioKapioi oi im&xpij which he calls '^ the most preg- 
nant expression of the original Christian consciousness." That 
saying, he remarks, which represents Christians as sensible even 
here, in the midst of outward poverty, that they are in posses- 
sion of heaVen, reconciles and unites this world and the next, 
and thus destroys and transcends the position which the old 
economy held. Although Baur believes himself constrained to 
maintain that Christ Himself adhered to the law in its widest 
compass, he holds that He still possessed a most distinct con- 
sciousness, that the new doctrine must of necessity advance be- 
yond the limitations of its commencement. (Christenthum und 
Kirche, S. 30.) He observes : " That He was fully conscious 
not only of the antagonistic character of His doctrine, but of 
the effects which would attend its promulgation, may be seen 
from Matt. ix. 16. In that passage He not only points out the 
unaccommodating spirit of the new doctrine, but gives plainly 
to understand, that although He EUmself adhered as much as 
possible to the old traditional forms, and thus put the new wine 
into old bottles, yet He did so in the distinct consciousness that 
soon enough the new substance would destroy the old forms, 
the new wine burst the old bottles. But what was it which 
could thus impart to the new principle a momentum which 
should destroy the old forms and go beyond everything, but that 
He went back to the state of man's heart and soul, to that in a 
man which makes him a man, which constitutes his own true 
self ?" (Baur, Christenthum und Kirche, S. 27.) Here it is the 
doctrine^ upon whose dialectical development the new principle 
is built up ; while the person of Christ, it is expressly stated, 
remains in the background in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Kitschl holds, however, that it is the person oi Christ which 
triumphs over the Old Testament position. " When," he re- 
marks (S. 44), "Christianity comes forth as a new religion, 
what, it may be asked, is the point where the new principle 
appears no longer as a latent germ, but as a reality, and de- 
taches itself definitely from all the representations of Old Testa- 
ment piety ?" " The answer to this question^ we read further, is 
that the perfect righteousness which, in opposition to the Pharisees, 
Jesus required as the condition of entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven was represented as a reality in Himself ^^ 
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We proceed to the exposition. We have to determine the 
meaning of v6fix)<i jcal ^po^fnjrtu on the one hand^ and irXif* 
p&acu on the other. Nofio^ and Trpofpfjrcu, the two principal 
portions of the Old Testament, denpte the codex in its widest 
extent (chap. vii. 12, 22, 40; Luke xvi. 16; Acts xiii. 15; 
Bom. iii. 21), and by transposition, the religion of the Old 
Testament. For in them are expressed the main elements of 
the Old Testament, and indeed of all religions ; to wit, com^ 
mandment and promise. But neither of these is exclusively 
allotted to one or the other part of the codex : even the vofun; 
contains a prophetic and typk^al element, and the prophets 
are preachers of the law. Hence o w/m>9 kclL oi 7rpo<pfJT€u is 
sometimes nsed to denote the Old Testament dispensation in its 
legal (IVIatt vii. 12, xxii. 40), sometimes in its prophetical, aspect 
(Matt. xi. 13 ; Som. iii. 21). Sometimes, however, we find all 
the partd of the Old Testament comprehended under the term 
vofio^ as the pars potior codicis (Som. iii. 19 ; John x. 34). 

"H in this passage has essentially the meaning of kuL The 
only difference would be, that in the one case (if Kal was used) 
the writer's object would be to bring both ideas simultaneously 
before the reader, as forming together but one idea ; whereas, 
in the other case, the one idea would come up after the other. 
Thus a law says : " Whoso slandeieth the King and Queen," 
or, " whoso slandereth the King or the Queen." The reason for 
the use of the one or the other cannot, therefore, lie in the con- 
struction of the clause, as Fritzsche thinks, who, in his Commen- 
tary on £om. iv. 13, lays down the canon, that ^ occurs in 
negative, ical in positive, sentences. Exceptions to this may be 
found, in a negative sentence, in chap. vi. 25, where, according 
to preponderating testimony, the prefer reading is Kali in posi- 
tive sentences, where ^ is used, in 1 Cor. xi. 27 ; 1 Pet. i. 11 ; 
James ii. 15, iv. 11. In the last passage, as in many others, 
the codices hesitate between xal and ^. In our own passage, 
Cod. 126* has xai. The reason for putting Kal or fi here cannot 
lie in the construction of the sentence, any more than the 
reason for adding (»r (»nitting the disjunctive before the first 
clause is to be found therein (Bomemann, coi Xenoph. Mem. 
L. 1, c. 6, § 9, and on exped. Cyri, L. 6, c. 4, § 2). Chrys. has 
here : fj top vo^jlov fj r&d^ irpo^To^. Nothing therefore can be 
definitely determined as to the meaning of the passage from the 
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use of Kal or ^ : although, in the Boman Catholic controversy 
on the Lord's Supper, the ^ in 1 Cor. xi. 27 was regarded as 
decisive. On the one hand, we cannot, with Meinel (Treatise 
on the passage in Bertholdt's Journal d. neuesten Theolog. 
Litt. 1822, B. xiv. S. 22) and with Wieseler (Stud. u. Krit. 
1839, 4 H., S. 1122), maintain, that by the ^ the prophetic part 
is brought into distinct prominence as an independent concep- 
tion; for fi is used sometimes to unite ideas w^hich are quite 
synonymous : comp. e.g. iSrra h^ fj fiia xepaia, ver. 18 ; Acts i. 7, 
j(p6vov^ rj Kacpov^; Herodian, vii. 3, 8: rcfiifv fj Bo^av eirl 
rpoTraioi^ TTpocryevofiivTfv, As little can it, on the other hand, 
be said, with Usteri (paulinischerLehrbegrifif, 4 A. S. 197), that 
by the tj the Prophets are expressly designated as supplementary 
to the idea of po/io^y Le.^ as the expounders of the law. Such 
being the state of the case, it follows that there are possible two 
different explanations of the thing itself, and a third different 
view of the form. The Law and the Prophets may denote the 
Old Testament economy apprehended as an unity — either (1.) 
in its ethicaly or (2.) in its prophetical character ; or (3.) the 
prophetical part may be viewed as independently annexed by ij 
to the ethical. The first view is that prevalent in modern times 
(Bucer, Calv., Mel., Socin., Grotius, Episc, Bosenm., Paul., 
Kuinoel, Usteri, Mich., Baumgarten, B.-Orus., Meyer, De W., 
V. Gerlach, and, though not articulately, the critics of Baur's 
School). The second is found in Clemens Alex., Strom, vii. 
532, ed. Pott. : TrKrjpSxrcu Be top vofiov ov^ a>9 ivBerj, aXXct r^ 
tA? kotcL vo/iov TTpoifyriTela^ eTrtreXefe yeviadai, Kara rijv avrov 
irapovfTvav inret rcL rrj^: 6p6tj^ iroXneiaf; Kal rolf; Bi/calo)^ 
/Se^Ko/cSai TTpo rod vofjuov StA rod \6yov eKripvcaero. 
Hilar. : lex operum posita est et omnia in fidem eorum, quse in 
Christo erant revelanda, conclusit . • . lex autem sub velamepto 
verborum spiritalium nativitatem Domini nostri et corporalita- 
tem et passionem et resurrectionem locuta est. Also Olshausen, 
E. Meyer : the last in this sense, that the pedagogical charac- 
ter of the ethical law is presented under the point of view of the 
prophecy. Meyer thus sums up his explanation : " Christ has 
come to allow that which the Old Testament, in its Law and in 
its Prophets (at once prophetical and typical), intended, to become 
realized." The third view, which disjoins the two members of 
the clause, and thus is also formally different from the other 
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two, IS, that Christ expresses His fulfilling of the prophetical 
predictions on the one hand, and of the law on the other hand. 
This interpretation is the one most generally adopted in ancient 
and modern times (Ohrys., Theoph., Aug., Euthym., Bulhnger, 
Beza, Chemnitz, Hunnius, Calov, Bengel, Meinel, Strauss, 
Neander, Bleek (Stud. u. Krit. 1853, S. 303), Ewald, Lechler 
in loc. cit.). 

The opinion, that the reference is exclusively to the legal 
portion of the Old Test., is based mainly on two arguments, 
chiefly insisted on by De Wette and Baumgarten. First, it is 
alleged that no one could ever have ascribed to Christ the in- 
tention of abrogating the Prophets ; and second, that in the 
succeeding passage there is no allusion to the Prophets. In op- 
position to the former argument, it has been rightly adduced by 
J. Meyer, that such an idea was by no means unnatural in men 
who witnessed the appearance of Jesus, so utterly at variance 
with the carnal Messianic expectations which they cherished. 
But the second argument holds its ground ; and it is corrobo- 
rated not only by vers. 18-20, but by the parallel passage in 
Luke xvi. 17. The reason why the majority of expositors, 
ancient and modem, have held that there is also a reference to 
the Prophets, was not so much on account of the disjunctive form 
of the phrase, — not so much the f) roif^ irpwfyrfra^^ — ^as the idea 
that Christ, having intimated the ifKripovv as His special mission, 
could not, in so doing, leave wholly out of account the prophetical 
portions of the Old Test. Many too, like Bleek (in loc. cit., 
S. 304), have allowed their opinion to be determined by the 
18th verse. 

Under this impression apparently, J. Meyer has been led 
to deny all reference to the Law viewed in its injunctions 
and commands, and to explain the saying exclusively of " the 
realization of the intention of the Law and the Prophets." His 
discuraus is occasionally very ingenious in its polemical portions, 
but it is vitiated by the want of a sufficiently clear apprehen- 
sion of the concept intention. For he ascribes an intention, 
with regard to the future, not only to the Law, but also to the 
predictions in the Prophets ; whereas there can only be an in- 
tention where there is a purpose to be attained. Then, again, 
failing adequately to distinguish between the practical and the 
theoretical, he lumps together the pedagogical and the typical 
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characters of the 1/0/A099 under the idea of an intention (S. 63^ 
64) ; whereas the two are distinct : the law, in its pedagogical 
character, must prepare the way for the new religion in a prac- 
tical manner, whilst in its typical character it does so by in- 
struction and insight. Joined to this is the mistake [of sup- 
posing], that the literal fulfilment of the Law must fall to the 
ground, the pedagogical institution of Moses be given up, in 
order that that which was intended by it (under which expres- 
sion he again comprises both the moral preparation and the 
antitypical realization), viz., the spiritual kingdom of Christ, 
may be obtained. This erroneous view is next made the basis 
of a new and utterly mistaken exposition of those verses, which 
makes the prophetical interpretation of this 17 th verse simply 
impossible, — viz., the 18th and 19th. According to this author, 
the command there given, to keep even the least commandment, 
only means the keeping of these commandments in their spirit 
and intention^ while in the letter obedience to them is done away 
with. " If you do the commandments like the Pharisees, i.«., 
in the letter, without thinking of their intention, you shall never 
attain to the kingdom of heaven. Ye have heard, for example, 
the Mosaic law : Thou shalt not kill. This command exists 
no longer in the kingdom of heaven ; and if you do not get 
beyond these words, you will never reach the kingdom of 
heaven. But what that command intends, the idea upon which 
it is based, viz., true brotherly love, — that is of account in the 
kingdom of heaven." So here an intention is ascribed to the 
commands of the law, — although, from the terms in which his 
conclusion is given, one would not expect it. As the typical 
method of preparation cannot be the right one, all that remains 
is the pedagogical ; that is, die lower moral requirements pave 
the way for the fulfilment of the higher. But this writer goes 
on to argue, this higher fulfilment cannot stand in an antago- 
nistic relation to that lower fulfilment ; consequently, tliat the 
higher may be fulfilled, the lower must be abolished : but the 
tollere here is rather a conaervare. 

Yet the thought which this author develops so obscurely, is 
one which we hold is at the root of a correct interpretation of 
the saying under consideration. It is already to be found in 
Augustin (con. Faust. T. viii. 220) : Impletur lex (so he does 
not take i/o/m>9 and 'n'po(l>. disjunctively) vel cum fiant, quas ibi 
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prsecepta sunt, vel cum exhibentur, quas ibi prophetata santj 
lex enim per Moysen data est, gratia et Veritas per Jesum 
Christum facta est (Job. i. 17). Gratia pertinet ad caritatis 
plenitudinem, Veritas ad prophetiarum impletionem. So, too, 
Neander, Stier, Lecbler, in loc. cit. As tbe prophecy theoreti- 
cally y so was the law practically j a shadowy outluie of fUXXovra 
arfa£d (Heb. x. 1). It is a a/aarfpa^lay inroyfM^ (Stallbaum 
on de repub, ii. p. 60, 179), to which the Christian economy 
'supplies the ^ar/pa^fHa or cnreprycurla. In its constituent ethical 
elements, alike as regards its incentives and its requirements, it 
contains the germs of that Bixaioavvrj which is fully realized in 
the Christian economy as hucauxrwq r* ^aaiXeia/^ rod Qeov (vi. 
33). In its ritual dlements, it has on the one side an ethical and 
pedagogical import, on the other, a symbolical and didactical 
character. Hence vofi^ koX irpo^rcu must be viewed as form- 
ing together an unity : for the vo^uy; contains the element of 
prophecy (Acts xxvi. 22) ; and the Prophets expound the Law, 
— nay, more, they contain the Law in a series of progressive 
revelations^ they give it a deeper meaning^ and bring it nearer and 
nearer to the Christian, revelation. So Christ has come to perfect^ 
to Jill up with religioue knowledge aad life^ all that in the Old Tes^ 
tament revelation existed only in outline. Compare the striking 
saying of Synesius, homiL on Ps. Ixxv. 5: hf yap envevae irveufia 
KoX eh irpof^yqTTfv koI ek airoGTokov koL kotol r. ^ayypa^i^ iraKxu 
fiev iaKLaypdi^ria'eVy eirei/ra pAirrot iitiKpifitoae rh fikp t^9 
yvcaaeco^. Nor is it a proof that we are at fault in taking this 
comprehensive view, that in the sequel only the one side, the 
relation to the ethical law, is brought prominently forward. St 
Paul, likewise, when he speaks of fulfilling the law, dwells 
principally upon the fundamental law of Israd, the ethical Deca* 
logue (Bom. ii. 14, 15, iii. 20): comp. Author's commentary, 5 A., 
S. 141). "The Decalogue," says Hengstenberg (Beitraege, 
iii. 597), "gives the essence of the whole law. This is shown 
already by the number of ten commandments, on which stress 
is laid in the law itself (Exod. xxxiv. 28 ; Deut. iv. 13). [The 
number ten, the highest of simple numbers, was the decisive 
number in the old Symbology.] It is shown, further, by the fact, 
that the ten commandments are called the words of the covenant, 
Exod. xxxiv. 28; and the circumstance, that the Decalogue alone 
was deposited in the ark of the covenant, while the Book of the 
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Law, as merely supplemental to it, was placed beside the ark."* 
But " although Christ referred to the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, in both its parts, He might afterwards bring one parti^ 
cular aspect into greater prominence,'* (Neander). 

And with this we have already given our view of the mean- 
ing of irKrjpovv. With regard to its lexical signification : that 
given by Vitringa, followed by Hettinger, Schoettgen, Heum., 
=loa to " teachy' is not to be mentioned. liXTjpovVj in its se- 
condary sense, is " to make up the full numbers :" ir\qpovfi€in)<; 
TTJ^ i/cfcXrfala^y Arist. Eccl. v. 89; to " supplement:" to, re ei/ 
'^fuv viov aefivorrjTO^ irKrjpcoaere rfj t&v vpsreptov epycjv av- 
Sparyadia (Herodian, i. 5, 25) ; " what owing to my youth is 
wanting to my authority, you will make up by your bravery." 
Thus the word is used of the fiUing-up of a measure, Matt, 
xxiii. 32, and of the full realization of a symbolical institution 
like the Passover, Luke xxii. 16. IFkripovv vofiov, hnokrjv, in 
classic and Hellenistic use, means : implere, explere legem, per- 
agere quae sunt officii. (Herodian, iii. 11; Arrian. diss. Epict. 4, 
8 ; Rom. viii. 4, xiii. 8; Fritzsche ad Bom. ii. 472.) The praecep- 
tum, as Mel. observes, is a simulacrum so long as its fulfilment is 
wanting. Aveiv (comp. on v. 19), KaTokuetv vofiovy in Hellenistic 
and classic Greek, is equivalent to a/cvpovv (Matt. xv. 6 ; Gal. 
iii. 17), Karapyeiv (Rom. iii. 31, iv. 14) : comp. 2 Mace. ii. 23, 
iv. 11 ; Joseph. Antiq. xx. 4, 2, xviii. 3, 1 ; Demosth. Timocr., ed. 
Reiske, p. 700: Xvei koI irocel tov fi7jB€vo<; a^lav o rovrovC 
vofio^. The antithesis to Xvetv in ver. 19, shows that the theo- 
retical and the practical negation are to be regarded as conjoined. 

The question which next presents itself is, whether the 
clause is to be supplemented from the context by the object of 
the fulfilment, " the Law and the Prophets," a course gramma- 
tically admissible (see Krueger's Griech. Gramm. § 60, 7), — 
or, whether we are to take the infinitive absolutely, as in Lu- 
ther^s translation [and in the English authorized version] ; as 
Stolz : " I am not come to weaken, but to make perfect.*' 
Neander, Hamack. Such an energetic declaration appears 
still more in keeping with His full consciousness of being the 
Redeemer. How much or how little is implied in the idea of 
fulfilling, must depend, first, on the dogmatical stand-point of 

\ Md. : Quid est lex? Respondeo pneris breviter : est decalogus. 
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the expositor^ and next^ on the view taken^ as to whether the 
prophetical element has here any significance. The act of ful- 
filment may be regarded either as comprehended in the work 
done by Christ Himself, or as only begun by Hivn and com- 
pleted by the disciples as His agents. Again, the fulfilling 
may be restricted to the sphere of His teaching, or it may be 
extended to His practical agency, the fulfilling by His life and 
sufferings. That the fulfilment is accomplished by Christ alone, 
is held by the Fathers mentioned in p. 34, by the Catholic, 
Socinian, and Arminian expositors (Socinus, Wolzogen, Crell), 
who, assuming the imperfection of the law, explain 7rXr)povv : 
defectum legis explere ; Wettst. : perfecit legem Christus, turn 
addendo promissa vitae alterius, turn ea auf erendo, quae obstabant, 
quominus gentes cum Juda&is in unam societatem coalescere 
possent. The more this supplementing is regarded as not of a 
mechanical and quantitative character, so much the more does 
this explanation approach that other which regards the fulfil- 
ment as consisting rather in an unfolding and deepening^ than a 
supplementing, of the Old Testament economy. The Ration- 
alists make it out to be merely an explaining : Zeller, ^^ to ex- 
plain and enforce the law in all its extent;" Barth, " I am 
come to amplify and make honourable that ancient doctrine of 
Wisdom ;" Doederlein, Sancire nova decreta et vetera melius 
explicare" (Institt. ii. p. 405) ; even Heubner (praktische Erk- 
laerung des N. T.) : " to explain more accurately, and to re- 
commend by practising it." With a profound apprehension of 
the law in its relation to the Christian doctrine of salvation, 
Luther explains it thus : " to show the real kernel and true sig- 
nificance of the law, that men might learn what it is, and what 
it requires ;" and Meyer : the irXriptoai^ oi the law is the perfect 
development of the real essence of its precepts, and the deliver- 
ance of their substance from that positive form in which it had 
liitherto been confined ; so Olsh., De Wette, Ewald. 

That the fulfilling was merely an external supplementing 
or improvement of the law, cannot be admitted. It is disproved 
by the deep pedagogical and economical view of the Old Testa- 
ment held by Christ and by St Paul (see on ver. 21) : fur- 
ther, by the allusion to the Prophets, if that is recognised as an 
independent element; by the €0)9 av nrdma yh^rcuy ver. 18 ; by 
the important position of ntomv^ ver. 19 ; and by what is said of 
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the moral superiority of the members of the kingdom of G od, 
ver. 20. As rightly observed by Augustin, Christ annexes great- 
ness in the kingdom of heaven^ not to the observance of com- 
mands which had yet to be given, but to obedience to those 
abeady in existence. (Oomp. also Fhilippi, ueber den thaetigen 
Gehorsam Christi, 1841, S. 33.) Certainly there is implied in 
what follows, a deepening of the Divine requirements in the law, 
if by this be understood the introduction of a deeper signifi- 
cance than it ever had before. And not alone in this expres- 
sion, but everywhere in the Gospel, that the Saviour had no 
intention to teach anything entirely new, anything for which 
some point of contact might not be found in the Old Test., 
and for which the Old Test, had not prepared the way. It is 
not with rabbinical hair-splittings, but with sunple depth of 
insight (as every unprejudiced reader must admit), that He 
points out, in Old Test, sayings and facts, truths which seem 
entirely to transcend the stage of religious development which 
the Old Testament had reached. He vindicates the right of 
the heathen to God's messengers by the examples of Elijs^ and 
Elisha, Luke iv. 25, 26 ; the incomparably superior importance 
of the fulfilment of the moral law to that of ritual observances, 
is shown by a quotation from Hosea, Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7 ; the 
right even to break the Sabbath, when its claims come into 
collision with moral self-love or love of our neighbour, is proved 
from the example of David and the priests. Matt. xii. 3, 4 ; the 
summing-up of aU the commandments of the moral law in love 
to God and to thy neighbour. Matt. xxii. 40 ; a future life for 
the departed patriarchs is demonstrated from the words of 
Moses himself. Matt xxii. 32. (Compare Lechler's admirable 
disquisition in the treatise already quoted, « das Alte Testa- 
ment in den Keden Jesu," S. 792.) 

Now, although we have little sympathy with the attempt to 
fathom the deep things of Holy Writ with an exegetical plumb- 
line, yet, with the interpretation as hitherto determined, we 
cannot content ourselves. We are carried beyond it by that 
consciousness in the Saviour, in virtue of which He promises, in 
the Beatitude, ver. 6, the possession of Bi/ccuoavprf to those who 
longed for it ; by the expression in Luke iv. 18, in which Christ 
applies to Himself the words of the prophet, lerfpv^cu r. cUxfAo- 
XtoTQi^ &f)€a-i,Vy TO?? rvij>Koi^ oofd^Xe^iV^ avoareikcu rov^ re- 
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BpaiHT/iievov^^ adding the words : arjfiepov ireirXriptdTav 17 ypcu^ 
avTTf ; further, by the allasion in our passage to the prophetical 
element ; and by the comprehensiveness of the expressions, ver. 
18, ISmra hf fj fjula Kcpaioj and «»9 &v irdvra yevrfrac. — In the first 
place, we mast regard the ifKr^povv as applying, not only to the 
teaching of Christ, but to the whole of His ministry in doing and 
in suffering : nor can the circumstance, that no reference is made 
to the latter in the sequel, deter us from this conclusion (vide 
supra, p. 126). Here at the outset, we are met by the view, 
which would restrict the TrXfffpovv t. vofiov to the resolution of 
Christ to submit personally to obedience to the law, in order to 
•econcile the Jews (Spanheim ; Keinhard, Plan Jesu, 5 A. S. 
15 ; Planck, Einfuhrung des Christenthums, i. 175 ; Amthor, 
de Apostasia, 1833, p. 7). This opinion, however, is antiquated, 
and has no longer any supporters. Not so, however, that ac- 
ccHrding to which these words contain the expression of our 
Lord's perfect inrcuco^, the union of His will with the will of the 
Father embodied in His actions and sufferings. This opinion 
has still its representatives : it is held by some with a reference 
to the Church dogma of the satisf actio activa ; by others, apart 
from any such reference. Without this reference, by Socinus, 
Bleek, v. Gerlach, Lechler ; with it, by Chrys,, Bucer ; and since 
the introduction of the dogma of the obedientia activa into the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches, by several theologians of 
both communions (see Aretius^), and Cocceius, Hunnius, Calov, 
Er. Schmidt (in loc.) : comp. Quenstedt, theol. didactica, iii. p. 
282 ; among recent writers, Philipjri, vom thaetigen Gehorsam 
Christi, S. 34, Mich. Baumgarten (in loc* cit. S. 15). The 
only objection to the opnion that this element of His own per- 
sonal obedience formed part of His idea, is in the words, eo)? &v 
irdvra y€pr)Taty in the following confirmatory verse. In these 
words. He alludes to a future fulfilling of the law by the mem- 
bers of His kingdom, a fulfilment rendered possible only through 
Him. Yet it must be admitted, that this may form one aspect 
of the many-sided conception.. But for the supposition that 
this TfKrip(oa-L^ includes the idea of u satisfactio activa, there is 

* Piscator, the opponent of the doctrine of the obedientia activa, here, 
remarkably enough, declares himself in favour of it : Ut vita quoque sua et 
actionibus atque adeo etiam perpessionibus ilia ipsa praestet, qusB Moses et 
prophetse facienda prseceperant. 
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very little warrant. It must be remembered, that the idea of 
an obedientia vicaria activa is as foreign to the Old Testament 
and rabbinical conceptions of the Messiah, as that of an obedi- 
entia paasiva is peculiar to them ; and the former, even if it 
can be gathered from St Paul's Epistles, has no support any- 
where in the words of Christ. As we are compelled by the 
expression, i&ra h^ ^ ^iLa Kepaloy in ver. 18, to understand the 
i/o/M>9 as comprehending not only the moral, but also the ritual 
law, — the Jews regarded the two as forming one indivisible 
whole, — we must, with Bleek, acknowledge that the highest act 
of fulfilment of the ritual law was the sacrificial death of the 
Redeemer : thus we may place beside this ^\0ov irXrjpma-a^ that 
other saying : fj)\J9ov BuLKoprjacu k, rr^v "^v^rfv /lov Xvrpov Sovva4,y 
Matt. XX. 28. 

But even now we have not exhausted the full meaning of 
the words. To establish a ^aa-cKeia t^9 BiKcuoavvrf^y to conduct 
the members of His kingdom to a perfect fulfilment of the law, 
was to be the great work of the Messiah (Isa. xi. 9, Ix. 21, bdi. 12 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 31, etc.). We infer, too, from the quotation with 
which He accompanies the announcement in St Luke iv. 18, 
that He did not regard this 7r\r)p&aat of the law as terminating 
in His own person : He must have had before Him a ^aaCKela 
r. Sew as the final goal. Matt. vi. 33 ; comp. also 1 Cor. vii. 19. 
Then to this 'irXr^pavaBai in the Church, we find an allusion in 
ver. 18, in the e®? cb/ nrdma yanp-ac, and in ver. 20. Hence we 
must, with Aug. (in loco citato, p. 124), interpreting the saying 
by John i. 17, ^J %a/969 koI ^ aXi^deia BiA 'J. X. eya/eroy con- 
clude that it contains a distinct promise of grace to His followers. 
How, indeed, could He have omitted all allusion to the great 
doctrine of xdpi^j in a passage like this, which, even more un- 
mistakeably than Luke iv. 18, contains a declaration of the 
whole scope of His mission ? In this sense, the saying is ex- 
plained repeatedly by St Augustin. Quia venit dare cari- 
tatem et caritas perficit legem, merito dixit: non veni legem 
solvere, sed implere (Sermo 126 in Johann. T. v. 0pp. 427 ; 
T. viii. 2, 705, etc.). By His very fulfilment of the command- 
ments, he says (T. viii. 229), Jesus has abolished them ; as if, 
instead of nasciturus est, passurus est, one put natus est, passus 
est. So the greater number of Catholic exegetists ; Este : prin- 
cipaliter venit, ut per gratiam ejus observatio legis impleretur. 
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Among the Protestants, Bullinger, Bueer : ut ergo consummatam 
exspectamns felicitatem, ita pariter absolutam oportet speremns 
et in nobis legis impletionem, quae continget, cum exstincta morte 
Deus fuerit omnia in omnibus. 1 Cor. xv. 28 ; comp. Stier, 

The promise here made is precisely that of which Jeremiah 
holds out the prospect (xxxi. 33), that the law of God would be 
written in the hearts of men by the Spirit of God, and that, 
according to ver. 34, through the forgiveness of sins. Kitschl 
(in loc. cit. S. 32) observes, that the contrast is not between ful 
filment in the letter and fulfilment in the spirit. This is so far 
correct, as Christ certainly ascribes to the law authority, not 
only over the outward actions, but over the inward spirit which 
prompts them : wrong, however, if he would exclude the power 
which goes forth from Christ to impart that new spirit. 

Commentators, ancient and modem, enumerate, from the 
stand-point of an elaborated doctrinal system, the various ways in 
which this ifkrjpcDais vofiov has been accomplished. St Chrysos- 
tom, who (Homil. in Joann. v. 19, ed. Montf. T. vi., p. 662) 
designates the Sermon on the Mount the hiopdoxTt^ of the 
vofwdeala of the Father, says on our text : top Se vofiov ov^ kvl 
a\X^ KoX Sevreptp koI rpirtp iifKripwae rpoirtp^ and mentions the 
following threefold 'ir\rip(oai,^ : (1), in that Christ fulfilled the 
law Himself, John ii. 17, viii. 46, xiv. 30 ; (2), in that He fulfils 
it through usy Som. x. 4, viii. 3, iii. 31 ; (3), in that He has used, 
not an avalpeai^ r&v irporepayvy but an eirlraai^ and ifKrjptoaL^, 
Nicolas a Lyra enumerates accurately the various fulfilments of 
the law and the prophets, with reference to the different clas- 
sifications of the law. Maldonatus: 1, Christ has fulfilled the law 
in His own person, and by causing the Apostles also to fulfil the 
ceremonial law ; 2, in that He has explained its meaning ; 3, in- 
asmuch as He has given us grace to fulfil it ; 4, inasmuch as the 
types of the law were realized in Himself. Melanchthon speaks 
of a fourfold fulfilment, giving special prominence to the second : 
1, By the obedience of Christ in His own person ; 2, inasmuch 
as He endured for us the penalty of the law ; 3, inasmuch as He 
fulfils the law in us through the Holy Spirit ; 4, inasmuch as 
He confirms the law, and asserts the necessity of obedience to it. 
Moms, in his treatise de discrimine sensus et significatus, even 
adduces this saying as a proof of how comprehensive the signi- 
fication of a word may be (diss, theol. et philol., P. 80 seqq.). 
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Ver. 18. Confirmation and closer definition of the thought 
of the preceding verse : the special allusion to the Prophets is 
not further dwelt upon, although in itself the voiuy; may cer- 
tainly be regarded, according to the well-known abbreviation, 
as inclusive also of the T-poifyfJTai (vide supra, p. 125). — The 
v6fio<:, in its full extent, endures for ever : the whole of its ex- 
tent being expressed by the smallest portions of the contents of 
the codex. 'loUra, the smallest Hebrew letter ; Kepala (cornicle^ 
from K€pa<;)y a stroke (of a letter), such as, e.g.y that w^hich dis- 
tinguishes 1 from "1 or !] from n, for which the Eabbis have Pi? 
or Kl^ii^, a thorn} Tanchuma, P. 681, in Wettstein : dixit Deus : 
Salomon et mille similes illi peribunt de mundo et apicula una 
de littera Jod non peribit. As, however, vofio^ k. irpoif). does 
not denote the codex as such, but its substance, and the Old 
Testament religion founded thereon, so here, by the elements 
of the letters, we are to understand the elements of that religion, 
the ivTo'kaX eka'^floTai of ver. 19. 

Here we may inquire how the determination of the time, &)9 
Av irapih£ri 6 ovpavo^ kolI 17 7^, is to be understood, and in what 
relation Hw? hv Trdvra yemjraL stands to that phrase. Hapep- 
^eadaij like irapaZpafielvy irapa^ipeaOai, TrapdryeiVy means to 
" pass by," to " pass from view," hence, to " perish" (vide Wett- 
stein inloc.) : comp. Aristid. i. 216, TrapyXOov Aavrep fivdoi, and 
the phrase irapep^erai fie riy " I forget something." Comp. in 
Hebrew "^^y, Ps. xxxvii. 36 ; Nah. i. 12 ; Job. xxxiv. 20. Of 
the passing away of the heavens. Matt. xxiv. 35 ; 2 Pet. iii. 
10 ; Rev. xxi. 1 ; Trapdrferaiy 1 John ii. 17 ; the intransitive 
7raparf€Vy 1 Cor. vii. 31. Now the heavens, with their stars, are 
represented both in the classics and in the Old Testament as 
that which, amid all earthly change, remains imperishable : in 
the classics we even find this proverb : Odaaov &v rov ovpavov 
(in Hesiod, liSo? aai^dXk^ aiel) avfiireaeiv, donee coelum ruat. 
Comp. in the Old Test., Ps. Ixxii. 7, Ixxxix. 37, 38 ; Job xiv. 
12 ; Jer. xxxiii. 20, 21 ; Baruch i. 11. So also Luke xvi. 17: 
evKOTTcorepov iarLV, tov ovpavov xal rrjv y^v irapekOelv^ fj rov 
vofiov fiia^ Kepalav ireaelv. Accordingly, the period indicated has 
been regarded as one which will never come ; so that the verse 



^ Most carefully on this point, Iken dissert, philol. theol. T. i., diss. 
— Augustine, who thought of the Latin t, understood Kipxia. to denote the 
dot. 
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declares that the law is imperishable. Thus Calv., Zwingli, 
Luther, Pisc^ Chemn., Grot., Wettstein, and, with few excep- 
tions, recent critics. But what in this case does the second clause 
mean : &>? av iravra yivrfrcu ? Kuinoel and Gratz, in despair 
of finding a suitable signification for these words, conclude that 
they are merely added from memory, from Luke xxi. 32, and 
are here out of place. The older expositors, Chemn., Grot., 
Cler., translate as if there was an aXkeb : quin imo penitus im- 
plebuntur. Fritzsche (in the New Theological Journal by 
Winer and Engelhardt, v., S. 14, and in his commentary in loc.) 
thinks this a case where, as in James ii. 14, and also occasionally 
in classical authors, the sentence has a double apodosis, — one 
before the protasis, the other after it, — and both expressing 
the same sense, and that irdma has here the signification of 
qusBlibet; so that the meaning would be as follows: donee 
omnia, quas mente fingere queasj evenerint. Winer seems not 
disinclined to adopt this view, referring to 2 Cor. xii. 7 ; Rev. 
ii. 5 : yet he does not think it satisfactoiy (Gramm,, 6 A., S. 
540). Fritzsche believes himself to have been the first to pro- 
pose this syntactical rendering : quod neminem videre memini. 
But it was suggested first of all by Episcopius;^ after him, 
by an anonymous writer (in den freiwilligen Hebopferriy 5ter 
Beitrag, S. 409), with the same translation of Trdvra as in 
Fritzsche; by J. C. Schulz (in den Erinnerungen zu D. 
Michaelis Bibeluebersetzung, S. 39) ; by Rosenmueller (Schol.) ; 
by Vater. Undoubtedly iraura occurs in the sense of iravroia 
in many connections : Trdvra ylv€(r0(u= to assume any shape, 
Odyssey, iv. v. 417 ; irdvra ehal tlvlj Herod, i. 127, Thuc. 
viii. 95 2 vide Pape.^ But, as Meyer remarks, with this meaning 
the 60)9 Az/ Trdvra yevr^raL would drag heavily after the concrete 
and vivid expression, eet>9 av 7rapik$7j 6 ovpavo^ koI t} yrj. 

^ Episcopius ad locum: quae sequuntur verba eag »» v^vrtt ykvvrcm 
idem mihi continere videntur, quod prsecedentia et ad confirmandum magis 
id quod dictum est, adhiberi, hoc pacto : imo vero dico vobis, priusquam 
omnia ista pereant, nihil omnino in lege mosaica immutandum erit ; if:a,m» 
yifnrett itaque est idem, quod o ovp»»6g vetpix^f}^ quia coelum et terra 
omnia sunt. The latter obscure expression seems to indicate a view similar 
to Fritzsche's. 

* A similar meaning is expressed by the formula ouBg x» ti rt ygvo/ro, ne 
si omnia quidem fiant, which has been elucidated by the annotators on 
Plutarch, de educ. puer, P. 78, ed. Oxon. 
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Therefore aw? &v iravra ryevryrac is now correctly reg^ded as 
a closer determination of the period of the irapep^eadai^ as Chiy- 
sostom explains : dfii^avov driXeoTov fielvaiy d7<Xct koX to Ppor- 
yxnarov ainov rnrkrjpaOrjvai Bel. There will thus come to pass^ 
what under the Jewish religion never could come to pass, a 
TToielv of the whole contents of the law, as ver. 19 also declares. 
That, when this is attained, the vo/Lto? shall cease, is not neces- 
sarily implied in the words : for an indication of time with e®? 
sometimes marks a terminus without decidedly negativing the 
continued existence of that which is expressed in the previous 
clause : comp. Matt. i. 25 ; Ps. ex. 1. Keeping in view the way 
in which the law is fulfilled through Christ, we shall conclude 
that, in its/orw, the law ceases as a requirement so soon as the 
irvevfjua implants its principle in the heart (Eom. viii. 4) : in its 
snistancey it continues. If by aw? &v Trapikfftf 6 ovp. k, '^ y^ sl 
terminus be denoted which shall never be reached, as in Luke 
xvi. 17, the w/109 is here characterized as imperishable, its im- 
perishability is the leading thought of the verse ; and the second 
clause with ©w? comes in only in a secondary way, to give as- 
surance of the subjective realization of the law, and in so 
doing, to indicate the manner in which it is called imperishable. 
This view is strongly supported by Luke xvi. 17. And here a 
B?cond question arises, which has not been always — not, for 
instance, by Chrys. — carefully distinguished from the first.^ 
Like the vofio^, heaven and earth might be regarded under both 
points of view, both as perishable and as imperishable : for it is 
only the a-'xrjfjLa rov Koa/juov tovtov which shall pass away (1 Cor. 
vii. 31), while a new heaven and a new earth arise in its place 
(Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22 ; 2 Pet. iii. 13 ; Eev. xxi. 1 ; Kom. viii. 
21).^ There is therefore no contradiction when St Luke 
(xvi. 17) alludes to the passing away of the heavens and the 
earth as the most improbable occurrence, and St Matthew, on 
the other hand, peremptorily asserts (xxiv. 35), ovpavo^ koX 17 
7^ irapeKeva-erai, Now, if Christ here refers to the fact, that 
heaven and earth are to pass away, ©w? must determine a certain 
point of time after which, although not before having been 

' Notwithstanding that his eifAiix,»vf^» drihivrov fx.uv»t presupposes the 
imperishability of wp. futi yn^ Chrys. yet adds : svruv^et uivtrrtTui^ vrt o^ 

' Comp. the learned disquisition in Spanheim, dubium 132. 
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fulfilled, the law shall pass away. How is this? Peculiar is 
the answer of the author who was the first to propose this view 
of 66)9 (yet see the translation of Urfilas), to wit, Socinus : The 
law was to pass away by the abrogation of certain parts of it 
after the death of Christ, after that He had Himself perfectly 
satisfied the law (vide infra). According to Stier: "Inasmuch 
as the fulfilling of its substance and the development of the 
kingdom of Christ will last until that time." Lechler (in loc. 
cit. S. 797) : " It will pass away in so far as it is comprised in 
word and letter ; it wiU continue inasmuch as it will be perfectly 
realized in history (in what takes place, yevio-Oad) ." Substantially 
of the same opinion, although not taking the same view of the 
60)9, Cocceius : Ohristus dum dicit, nullum Jota aut apiculum 
praBteriturum, significat nihil in vanum scriptmn esse, quod scrip- 
tum est etiam mansurum esse, ut intelligatur non in vanum 
scriptum esse quod scriptum est. Ut multis aliis testimoniis, ita 
etiam hoc, potest nobis constare, Dei providentiam vigilaturam 
esse, ut non intercidat scriptura et lectio scriptursB vera et 
genuina. With reference to the words we have quoted from 
Stier, speaking of the substance of the law : it is difficult to see 
how, in this respect, we can speak of the passing away of the law. 
Stier in these words regards the development of the substance 
of the law as coincident with the development of the kingdom 
of Christ. But in the perfect kingdom of Christ, the law will 
pass away only as a fragment may be said to pass away which 
becomes part of a whole : it will be abolished only in the sense 
of being therein contained. Further on, however, Stier's view 
seems to approach nearer to that of Cocceius and Lechler, in- 
asmuch as he speaks of " a passing away of the letters and points 
in which the law must till then be contained." Thus the theme 
of that solemn assurance would be, that the law, as a written 
word, is to endure up to the period of the perfecting of the king- 
dom of God : a view, however, which is attended with more than 
one difficulty. It has already been shown that the letter is here 
used figuratively for the Old Testament religion. But if it is 
also granted that He is speaking of the codex as such, surely 
the prediction of its continuance to the end of the world would 
be here out of place, — especially when one considers that the 
codex of the New Testament would then be excluded. Erasmus 
remarks concerning a Bibliolatrical application : neque laboratur 
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de litterarum apiculis, cum constet nanpauca etiam volumina 
V. T. (and so also of the New) intercidiase. True, Lechler finds 
in these words a promise that the TJrfoi Xpurrov were to last 
beyond that time, as in Matt. xxiv. 35 ; but surely a considera- 
tion of the latter expression, which affirms the eternal continu- 
ance, not of a written codex, but of the substance of the sayings 
of Christ, would lead one to suppose the same thing to be affirmed 
equally of the Old Testament codex. 

If heaven and earth are considered as here denoting llie 
transient and the perishable, and m<i as marking a limit of 
duration, the only view of the verse which fits in with what is 
expressed, ver. 17, of the purpose of Christ's coming, is that in- 
dicated by Bucer (who here refers to 1 Cor. xv. 28). " As an 
incontrovertible witness for God against sinful man, the law will 
continue to exist ; and by its commands it will continually hold 
up to him the will of God, even until it passes over into the 
freedom of subjectivity, and is written in men's hearts ; until 
the time of eschatological perfecting of the redeemed, when they 
shall all be united in the kingdom of God : then, and not before, 
its mission will be accomplished, and it will pass away." Nofiov 
oJw scaTapyovfiev Bict 7779 'zriareco?; fiif ryivoiroj aXKa vofiov 
Unavofieif : Rom. iii. 31. This appears also to be Olshausen's 
view, although less clearly expressed. Now, this view would 
have some historical foundation, if the opinion above referred to 
(p. 114), regarding the relation of the Messiah to the law, could 
be proved to have been prevalent at the time of our Saviour. 
In that case, the expectation with regard to the Messiah which 
is expressed in those rabbinical sayings we have quoted, — viz., 
that He would substitute for the Mosaic law a new and entirely 
moral law, — ^would have been adopted by Christ, who would, how- 
ever, have referred men for the fulfilment of that expectation to 
a fixed future period. 

The modem view of the passage is based upon the historical 
foundation of these rabbinical expectations, although, singularly 
enough, this, the strongest support of the opinion, is not taken 
into consideration. According to this view, Jesus was still en- 
tangled in the Jewish notions of His time. With this idea, 
Paulus (Exeget. Handbuch) gives the following explanation: 
So long as the Messianic theocra.cy lasts on this earth and under 
these heavens, Moses, although improved and perfected, shall 
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still hold his own. Whenever the Messianic theocracy should 
haye attained its object, they expected that there would be a 
new heaven and a new earth, when, as all would be thoroughly 
improved and perfected, there would be no longer any need of 
an external law. Udma is then understood indefinitely to mean, 
" everything which was to happen in order to the attainment of 
the Messianic kingdom of God." So, too, Gfroerer, — who, how- 
ever, regards the saying as unauthentic, — Strauss, Usteri(Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff, 4 A. S. 201), Planck (" das Princip des Ebionit." 
in loc. cit. S. 15), Ritschl (" altkatholische Kirche," S. 28), 
Koestlin (S. 55), HUgenfeld (in loc. dt. S. 62). " This ex- 
planation is rendered incumbent by the parallel form of the 
clause, 6CD9 &v irdirra ^hrynUy by which, on the one hand, the 
continuous validity of the law is made to depend upon ^ all its 
enactments being perfectly accomplished and fulfilled at a certain 
definite period;^ and, on the other hand, the duration of the 
present state of the world is fixed accordingly. Therefore, 
although Jesus predicts a material alteration of the law and the 
abolition of single portions of it, it follows nevertheless, from the 
fact that He makes this event take place only after the perfect 
fulfilment of the law, that Jesus, notwithstanding EQs dignity 
as Messiah, did not consider Himself justified in abolishing the 
law." No satisfactory reply to the arguments in favour of the 
opposite opinion is here given, and still less in the superficial 
argumentation of Planck. And with regard to the positive side 
of this opinion, we confess our inability to make out its mean- 
ing. If Jesus is speaking from a Jewish point of view, what 
kind of ^* legal enactments " can they be which must be "ful- 
filled" before the near approach of the close of the earthly 
economy? Is it a requirement of the law, that it must be 
realized also in respect of the spirit and disposition ? So we 
might suppose from the tenor of Ritschrs view of the whole 
passage, — although the expression, " to fulfil the legal enact- 
ments," seems opposed to this idea of his meaning. But if, on 
the other hand, Jesus is supposed to have expected the irapovtria 
to take place within a lifetime (Matt. xxiv. 34), how can He 
have ever anticipated such results ? With Planck's explanation 
of the «»9 Ai/ irdvra yevifroA, we miss the issue entirely. In 
view of the dilemma which awaits this criticism in the 18th and 
also the 19th verses, so hard to bring into harmony with it, it 
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has next proceeded to deny the authenticity of both sayings* 
They were introduced, it is alleged by the author in support of 
his anti-Pauline doctrine, in opposition to the great opponent of 
the law, St Paul : KoestUn (S. 54), Hilgenfeld (in loc. cit. 
SS. 62, 115) ; to which opinion the master has also gone over 
(Baur, " Ohristenthum und Kirche," S. 29). 

But neither in this rationalistic sense, nor yet in that other 
Christian sense, can this interpretation of the passage, as in- 
tended to represent the heavens and the earth as transitory, and 
eot)9 /c.tX as a period of time, be the right one. If the Re- 
deemer had intended to express the future abrogation of the 
law in the sense of the rabbinical expectation, would not the 
thought which He would have brought prominently forward 
have been the fulfilment of the Messianic expectation, and not 
that of a limited duration : for which, besides, the expression, 
ver. 17, is much too strong? If, on the other hand. He had in- 
tended to proclaim the abrogation of the law in the Christian 
sense, — that is, in its character as a series of requirements, — He 
might doubtless have spoken in ver. 17 as He has done ; for this 
abrogation of the form (as Kimchi rightly perceives on Jer. 
xxxi.) was in reality a confirmation of the substance. But 
could Christ speak here of a future abrogation without — I will 
not say being unintelligible, but — without awaking the suspicion 
of a derogative feeling on His part with regard to the law, which 
would be entirely at variance with the 17th verse ? Moreover, 
it must be especially noted, that He does not refer this spiritual 
yeveadat to His own efficacy. It is true, certain far-seeing 
Rabbis might speak of an annulling of the law in the time of the 
Messiah ; but in the doctrine of all parties, the eternity of the 
law was a locus communis. Comp. Baruch iv. 1, 6 p6/jlo^ 6 
v7rdpj((op efc alSva, Philo (Vita Mos. ii. 656, ed. Mang.) : 
Suifi€V€2v . . . 60)9 av ^\to9 fcot (T€\^vr} Kal 6 avfiira^ ovpavo^ t€ 
Kol Koa-fjLo^ y, Bereschith R., f . 10, 1 : " Everything has an 
end ; heaven and earth have an end : one thing alone has no end, 
and that is the law :" and many similar passages. Our conclu- 
sion then is : that the heavens and the earthy and even so the law^ 
are here regarded as enduring for ever^ This conclusion, which is 
also supported by the parallel passages, Luke xvi. 17 and Matt. 
xxiv. 35, has been adopted among modem writers by Neander, 
Mich., Baumg., Meyer, De Wette, Bleek. In Luke xvi. 17) 
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heaven is considered as imperishable ; in Matt. xsdv. 35, eternal 
continuance is predicated of the words of Christ, even if the 
heavens and the earth were to pass away.^ Christ always spoke 
as if His doctrine was one with the law : is it then to be sup- 
posed that He denied to the law what He affirmed of His own 
words ? Therefore the one as well as the other shall in sub- 
stance endure for ever. 

But what did Christ consider the substance of the law^ and what 
is the significance of this yevea-daty which also occurs in Matt, 
xxiv. 34, Where it indicates the coming to pass of something 
predicted ? About the substance of the ethical commandments, 
there can be no difficulty. As already observed, it can only be 
that which lies at the foundation of the Christian moral law, 
and which is developed from ver. 21. The sum of the Old 
Testament precepts was discerned by Christ as indicated in the 
Old Testament itself, Matt. xxii. 37, 39, consisting in supreme 
love to God, and love to onis neighbour as onis self. It must 
not be left unnoticed, that even rabbinical wisdom made some 
efforts to obtain a similar compendium of the law : most re- 
markable in this connection is the passage in the Gemara (at tr. 
Maccoth, f . 236, ed. Cocc.) : rw^ iidw niVD i^'^in '•K^Dtr 'n cm 

«jiJon nn -iDK D^« h"^ v-Ji^K ^1^2 n^'oi nonn rm^ pioa r\'"a^ '•rDi 
^m xm:^ n^c^ min '•an "•in ^notD^n min ntno \h niv n-iin «-ip "^koi 
"'«'» fjy Dn^oyni ^n «n Di^yoc^ n-iia^n ••did ^ xk^^xk^ vh\ '•a^K '^\r\ no 
D'^DD if>in iKHp nnn pac^ '»di ^x\^i "ht ^ ""^ ^rh iiidtd a'Tian 
nipnv ^ n 'i^ ^^ h^ p'^wni iiT'yc^ «a "i5i innb noK nam pnv i>jnDi 
"'••• niDi aiD no d^« ^ ^'•in "3tr "i^y p'^vni na'^o «a "lai d^c^d lani 
irn 'iai T»ni5« '••'• oy nai? yjvni non nanxi DDtro nic^y d« -^a idd ^nry 
Dioy Ka npnv ic^jn ddkid notr '••^ -id« na 'i^ D'^hk^ ^y n'^J^'"T» ^JT"^^ 
an n""^ p]''pnD vm ••jiKm ^«ic^ n'^a^ "'•^ idk na 'i^^ nnx i^y n''WTi 
'jtj' nn« ijy p'^Dyni pipan xa ^^ rbo minn ba ••^itm Koi^ni pm 

: n^n** in^lOKa p'^^yi Samlai taught : " Six hundred and thirteen 
commandments were given by Moses on Mount Sinai: 355 

^ Lechler, in loc. cit. S. 797, reproaches Stier and Olshausen with incon- 
sistency in maintaining, with most writers, that the same assertion is made 
respecting the words of Christ in Matt. xxiv. 35, as concerning the law of 
Moses in Matt. v. 18 : whereas, according to him, the converse is nnmis- 
takeably expressed. This reproach is justified by the circumstance, that 
these expositors agree to take the same view of the ««? and the 'r»ptpxi(r6cLt 
with Lechler ; but it applies only to them. 
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according to the days of the sun-year, 248 according to the 
number of the generations of man. How may we prove that 
there are 613 commandments? By the saying, Deut. xxxiii. 4 : 
Moses has given you •^'J^^, the law. The word Thora contains 
the number 611. To this we must add the two commandments, 
Exod. XX. 2 and 3 (so that the number 613 is complete). Then 
came David, and reduced these commandments to eleven, ac- 
cording to the passage, Ps. xv. If.: 

" * Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle I 

Who shall dweU in Thy holy hiU ? 

(1.) He that walketh uprightly, 

(2.) And worketh righteousness, 

(3.) And speaketh the truth in his heart : 

(4.) He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 

(5.) Nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 

(6.) Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour : 

(7.) In whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; 

(8.) But he honoureth them that fear the Lord. 

(9.) He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not : 
(10.) He that putteth not out his money to usury, 
(11.) Nor taketh reward against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved.' 

^^ Afterwards Esaias came, and reduced the eleven to six, accord- 
ing to the saying, chap. xxxiii« 15 : 

" ^ (1.) He that walketh righteously, 
(2.) And speaketh uprightly : 
(3.) He that despiseth the gain of oppressions, 
(4.) That shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 
(5.) That stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, 
(6.) And shutteth his eyes from seeing evil : 
He shall dwell on high.' 

" Then came Micha, and reduced the six to three, according to 
the saying, chap. vi. 8 : 

" ^ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good. 
And what the LoBD requireth of thee, namely : 
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(1.) To keep the word of God, 

(2.) To love mercy, 

(3.) And to walk humbly with thy God.' 

" Once more, Isaiah brought down the three to two, according 
to the passage, chap. Ivi. 1 : 

" * Thus saith the Lord : 
(1.) Keep ye judgment, 
(2.) And do justice.' 



'^ Lastly came Habakkuk, and reduced them all to one, chap, 
ii. 4 : ^ The just shall live by his faiths 
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But more than the moral law is included here, as the expres- 
sion, iSna KoX K€pa{a, shows ; while ver. 19 shows that the fulfil- 
ment here spoken of extends to all the hndkaC. To limit the 
meaning of the verse to the ethical law, is accordingly inad- 
missible. Such a limitation, however, is at the foundation of 
the paraphrase of Erasmus, and the exposition of Luther, 
Chemnitz, Calov ; while it is expressly laid down by Melanch- 
thon and Hunnius. In the 18th century, after the example of 
the Socinians and Arminians (Episcop., not Grotius; Socin. 
Przipcov, not Wolzogen), the fulfilment spoken of was usually 
regarded as applying merely to what Michaelis calls "the 
eternal doctrine of morals taught by Moses and the Prophets." 
The ceremonial law is, however, included here. Yet this view 
of the saying nowise favours the idea, that Christ was still under 
the limits and restrictions of the Jewish religion of His day. 
So far is this from being the case, that on this supposition not 
only would the saying be unintelligible, as shown above (p. 137), 
but it is irreconcilable with such a supposition. For if it was 
only in the Jewish sense that Christ spoke of the ritual law as 
continuing valid till the end of the world, could He have spoken 
of its fulfilment as a work which should gradually ,be accom- 
plished in the course of time t For was it not, at the very period 
in which He spoke, scrupulously observed, especially by the 
Pharisees ? Once more, therefore, we must inquire : What 
does eG)9 Az; irdvra yivrp-at signify? 

The Redeemer can have spoken of the necessity of a fulfil-* 
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ment of the ritual law only in its pedagogical and typicalsym- 
bolical character. We are in a position to prove, historically, 
that the ritual law was contemplated by the Redeemer under 
both these aspects. In Mark ii. 27, He speaks of the Sabbath- 
law as instituted for the sake of man, in order to his education. 
"Man was not made for the Sabbath ;" that is, not by keeping 
the Sabbath, and not by fulfilling the ritual law in general, can 
the eternal destination of man be attained, as, by fulfilling the 
moral law, it can (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 19) : &<rr€ Kvpio^ i(mv 6 
vibf; Tov avdpayirov Kal rod a-a^fidrov: the Son of Man, who stands 
in no such need of pedagogical commands, is therefore Lord also 
of the Sabbath. There exists but one example of our Lord's 
regarding the ceremonial law in its typical point of view. The 
Saviour wishes to celebrate the Passover with His disciples : He 
changes it into the sacramental feast in commemoration of the 
spiritual Passover, and announces at the same time that this 
sacrament is itself again a type of the perfect celebration which 
will take place in the kingdom of God : Luke xxii. 16 (comp. 
Lechler in loc. cit. S. 841). Allusions, however, to the typical 
character of Old Testament history frequently occur in the dis- 
courses of Christ : it will suffice to refer to John iii. 14 as an 
example. Under these circumstances, we are perfectly justified 
in supposing in our passage a reference, not only to this typical, 
but also to that pedagogical view of the institutions of the Old 
Testament. The whole ritual law must also come to pass, be 
fulfilled, be realized. And this realization, which is appointed 
to take place at some future time, is, in the first instance, to be 
accomplished in His own person. And where shall we look for 
this fulfilment, this realization, of the ritual law, but in His own 
sacrificial death, in which the shadowy outline of the Old 
Testament sacrifices was filled up, and their idea realized? 
(Heb. X. 1.) But the ritual law was to be accomplished also by 
His Church. The Saviour, as we have seen, contemplated the 
ritual law in its pedagogical aspect. In this sense, that law is 
fulfilled when it reaches its TeKo<; by bringing men to Christ ; 
and when the object of the pedagogical commands is gained by 
the fulfilment of them by the Church in the spirit of Christian 
liberty. When the educational object of these observances is 
thus fulfilled, there will be no need anxiously to inquire whether 
every the least of the ritual laws has been typically, i.e.y spiritu- 
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ally, fulfilled in the Christian Church. The outline of the 
picture has reached the end contemplated, equally educational 
in its character, when it has furnished the basis of the finished 
picture, albeit many lines in it are now effaced. So, too, a peda- 
gogical institution has done its work when it has conducted its 
pupils to the appointed goal. Undoubtedly^ however, these 
pedagogical commands are, in the main, such as have also received 
an antitypical realization in the Church of Christ, The idea of 
the theocracy is realized in the Church ; of the priesthood, in the 
Christian people ; the Passover, in the Lord's Supper ; Circum- 
cision, in Baptism ; the command to avoid the dead and the 
ceremonially unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean ; 
and so on. ^' The true negation becomes again the most preg- 
nant affirmation, when each appointment of the old times is 
rightly appreciated. True, the letter of the olden time is not, as 
such, elevated to a position of authority, but its idea is : this idea 
will, however, apprehend its own destination from itself alone, 
which (the destination) is parallel to the jot and tittle of the old." 
— ^Bruno Bauer, Synoptiker i. S. 327. As was remarked above 
(p. 132), the 7rpo(l>7JTac may certainly be regarded as included, 
although, as vers. 19, 20 show, only referred to by the way. 

The explanation of ^evkaBai had already to be touched upon 
in explaining Trkrfp&o-au Many of the ancients fail to give 
here a clear and definite statement. In Jerome, still more in 
Hilary, Euthymius, the typical fulfilment is most prominently 
brought forward. The first says : Ex figura littersB ostenditur, 
quod etiam, quse minima putantur in lege, sacramentis spiritu- 
alibus plena sint et omnia recapitulentur in eo : in support 
whereof he afterwards refers to the sacrifices, — presupposing, 
therefore, the fulfilment of the ceremonial law. In Augustine, 
who, however, includes also the prophetical fulfilment, the ful- 
filment of the moral law in believers by love is chiefly dwelt on 
(vide supra, p. 125). A few, such as Bede, Eupertus, Druth- 
mar, regard the ISrra as denoting the number ten ; and accord- 
ingly find here a special reference to the Decalogue. Accord- 
ing to the Glossa ordinaris, the expression refers alike to command 
and promise : donee spiritualiter impleantur vel imperfecta per- 
ficiantur et significantia, i.e. impletio consummentur. Simi- 
larly Este, Henoch., Tirin. The older Lutheran exegesis re- 
stricts the lex to the Decalogue alone, and finds here only the 
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concio legalis hypothetica (vide sapra, p. 39) ; so that the 
Mosaic utterance : maledictus qui non permanserit in omnibus^ 
qusB scripta sunt in libro legis, is adduced as a parallel passage : 
see Chemnitz, Gerhard, loci V. T. 65. Hunnius, Sarcerius : 
exaggerat Christus difficultatem legis et setemam Dei volun- 
tatem in servanda lege stabilit, ut sciamus leffis impletionem non 
esse in nastris viribus. Bucer and Bullinger lay stress upon the 
view of St Augustine : so likewise Bengel : facta sunt et fiunt, 
etiam in Christianis : non erant facta ante ilium. On the other 
hand, the ethical and prophetical fulfilment is maintained by 
Calvin, Beza, Piscator. Arethis holds that the fulfilment is by 
Christ Himself. Socinus hit upon the idea already alluded to, 
that 66t>9 &v yeinjTad, marks a period of time of which the fulfil- 
ment of the law by Christ Himself was the commencement, 
after which the abrogation of the ceremonial law took place : 
is autem sensus est, quod non prius futura esset abrogatio ulla 
pr^ptorum iUorum^quam ilUs plenissima aliqua ratione obtem- 
peratum f uisset, nempe ab aliquo fiomme prcestitum perfecte vel 
minimum prceceptorum istarum, id quod ab ipso Ckristo factum 
sine dubio est, dum hie in terris ageret, quo facto et ipso in 
coelos subkto, turn demum abrogatio facta est . . . caeremoni- 
alium omnium. Wettstein, J. Meyer, explain the saying of 
the fulfilment of the prophetical portion of the law. Accord- 
ing to Clericus, who understands ea^ in the sense of sedy the 
proper translation is, not as Grotius asserts : donee omnia facta 
erunt, but (as ylverad, vofio^ is equivalent to integer manet) : 
sed omnia prsecepta erunt. The idea would thus be, not that 
of beinff fulfilled , but that of continuing valid. This rendering 
is adopted by most of Clericus' successors : Eisner, Heum., 
Mich., Bahrdt, Rosenmueller, and many others. Meyer adds 
the connecting thought : that " this fulfilment of every part of 
the law would never take place ;" but comes to the same con- 
clusion : that the passage asserts that ^^ the vofiof; is continually 
binding." But, even to go no further than the prophetic antici- 
pation of a Jeremiah (xxxi. 33), was not that anticipation to be 
realized in the Church of Christ I But Meyer, as well as Olsh. 
and De Wette, has essentially gone over to the ethical and typical 
interpretation of the passage. Only Ewald explains : " until 
the end of the world, before which a great deal of what was 
predicted in the Old Testament must take place." 
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Ver. 19# There follows a universal inference with respect to 
the way in which the. members of the kingdom are to demean 
themselves with regard to the law. As the connection with ver. 
20 shows, there is here a special allusion to the Jewish teachers 
of the law. The antagonism to the Pharisees^ in this verse and 
at ver. 20, is so plain, that when here, and at ver. 20, Hilgenf eld 
(see above, p. 147) and Koestlin, after the example of Gfroerer, 
assert that the opposition is to St Paul and his doctrine, all we 
can do is to ask a second time, if this is not to light a taper in 
full day-light ? — Bullinger: accusationem sibi intentatam tan- 
quam per Antistrophen convertit in Pharisaeos. The eXa^^toro* 
imoXalj the* ^6>ra /c. xepaloy are then to have full recognition both 
theoretically and practically. And how? Inasmuch as they 
receive their due in the sense explained in ver. 18. Accord- 
ingly, \v€iv cannot here be taken to signify a transgressing of 
the commandments (as Cast, Beza, Piscator, Fritzsche think). 
Usage is not indeed opposed to such a rendering : but, even 
if, in the instances adduced by Bos, Schleussner, and others 
(such as John v. 18, vii. 23) (Palaephatus de incred. c. 53), \v€iv 
Tov v6/jbov is equivalent to oucvpovvy — yet transgressing is only one 
species of irritum reddere ; and \vetv t. vo/j^p and tov opKov are 
found connected together, Dion. Halic. hist. Rom. 5, 10 : ovBh/ 
KardKeXvTcu Bui r. ifjiifv iirielKeuiv ovt€ vofioi otire opKo^, The 
only meaning it can have in this verse, is (as before KoraXveiv) to 
declare invalid ; comp. ov ivvaroA if ypa><j}r) XvOrjva^ (John x. 35). 
Now, as nothing of this nature can be thought to have been in- 
tentionally uttered by the Scribes, the object of the expression 
can only be to indicate what was the opposite to the ifKrjpovv of 
which Christ bad spoken, that external observance of the law, 
which was really practically to destroy it altogether. Tovrwv 
refers back to the lesser portions of the law indicated by l&ra 
and Kcpaia, The thought swells : if the annulling of even one of 
them is so important an act, what consequences would not the 
abrogation of many or all of them involve! In Matt. xxv. 45, ivl 
TovTCDv T&v eXaj^uTTG)!/, the same form of expression. There is 
therefore no occasion to hold either, with Alberti, that the demon- 
strative pronoun is here out of its proper place, or, with Krebs, 
B.-Crusius, to regard t&v €\aj(l<TTfi)v as a more closely determin- 
ing apposition, in the sense of " were it even the least ;" although 
in poetry this construction does occur (Kuehner, ii. S. 145). 

k 
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Some writers^ measuring the ^Kayurra by the Christian stan- 
dard, have supposed that it could only mean the commands of 
the ceremonial law. — Thus the saying would contain an ad- 
monition to the effect, that for the present, the ceremonial law 
was to be left untouched, still to be enforced and observed.^ Thus 
Tobler (Gedanken zur Lehre Jesu, S. 69) gives this meaning : 
" Whoever will, for the present, keep all the commands of Moses, 
and will teach them, giving to each its proper place, as I do, who 
yet know the higher spiritual law, he shall be counted among 
the greatest of the citieens of the kingdom of God both here 
and hereafter." But the iSrra ^ xepala comprehends the totality 
of the law. Again, it might be thought that the reference here 
is to the moral law. As Christ was thinking of the Pharisees 
when He spoke. He might be here alluding to their evisceration 
of the law through their tradition and their glosses : comp. vers. 
21, 33, 43 ; Matt, xxiii. 23. It were false, however, to conclude 
that He is speaking here of the ten commandments of the De- 
calogue,^ any of which He calls "small," only in speaking ex 
mente PharissBorum (Mel., Calv., Beza, Chemnitz, Spanh., 
Eosenm., Mich. Baumgarten) ; for He is here expressing His 
own opinion on the legal institution. Neither may we say, with 
Er. Schmid, partim ex mente sua, partim ex mente Scribarum. 
Mel. : Quid vocat minima ? Prof ecto maxima sunt, dubitatio in 
corde de Deo, securitas etc. Sic loquebantur (tamen) Pharisaei 
et Dominus utitur verbo ipsorum. No doubt, the fact that the 
casuistry of the Pharisees made a great deal of their distinction 
of the D'HDini tlhp, of the easier and more difficult command- 
ments, ilie greater and less, has something to do with the pas- 
sage. The fact itself is seen from the question of the Scribe, 
Matt. xxii. 36, and numerous corroborations by Wettstein and 
Schoettgen, on this passage and on xxii. 36. Generally speak- 
ing, there was a strong tendency, as in the Romish Church in 
our own day, to magnify the importance of the observance of 

^ This /or the present is also ezpreaaed by Ulfilas qui nunc abrpgat; but 
only in antitheeifi to the abrogation of these laws which is to take place at 
the end of the world, according to Divine appointment. 

' Gloeckler even finds here a direct reference to the Decalogae, which are 
called ika-j^vr^s on account of the little space they take up ! ^' Toy fX«- 
X<Vr«9, t. e., not ^ the least important,* but the least in oompass, namely, 
the so-called ten oommandments/* 
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the ceremonial injunctions. The uhp were, according to the 
canon of external distinction, those things which negatively and 
positively were forbidden : the diflScult, those which were punish- 
able by death.^ Now, Christ Himself recognises that the com* 
mandments are not all of equal importance ; but here, and at ver. 
22, He shows how great is the guilt of the non-observance even 
of the least important among them. Those commentators who 
have left out of account the fact, that here the moral law of 
Christ is assumed to be identical with the law of Moses (vide 
on ver. 21), have supposed that the commandments of which 
Christ speaks are the Christian commandments, because He is 
speaking of participation in, or exclusion from, the kingdom 
of heaven. They have accordingly referred the rovrtovj not to 
the I/0/A09, but (as Schoettgen) to the preceding Beatitudes, or 
else they have regarded it as referring to the succeeding com- 
mands of Christ. So Chrysostom, who thinks the ^Kif^icrrai 
merely a predicate applied by Christ, out of humility, to all His 
commandments. So too, many others ; the auctor op. imp., for 
instance : talis est mos loquendi in Scripturis, quae post mo- 
dicum dictnri sunt, quasi jam dicta demonstrantur Ps. xlviii. ; 
Maid., Grot., according to whom, it relates to those of the Chris- 
tian precepts which are actually of inferior importance: a distinc- 
tion in support of which Origen acutely adduces the canon of the 
greater or less compass of the moral injunctions therein con- 
tained (in Matt. 0pp. iii. 831). The auct. op. imp. concludes 
from what follows, that by the cX^j^tcrat, the affectus is to be 
imderstood ; from which he adduces also the following in expla- 
nation of the iKi'xioTo^i KKi^drja-erat, : mandata Moysis in acta 
f acilia et ideo in remuneratione modica, in peccato magna, man- 
data Christi in actu difficilia adeoque in remuneratione magna, in 
peccato minima. Hilary and others, who also hold this view of 
the rovTCDVj on the other hand, find in the minima even a re- 
ference to doctrine : minimum autem est omnium Domini passio 
et crucis mors, quam si quis tanquam erubescendum non con- 

^ In the Tanchuma, fol. 72, 2, we read : " He who does not wash his 
hands after food, is like him who kills a man.^^ On the other hand, the 
pentateuchal Midrash nai D'Hl'n, sect. 6, explains the expression, Prov. v. 6, 

DPDiniB D'"'n m5<, rather as meaning that the way of life, t. c. the law, 

was not to be levelled, inasmuch as men knew not what reward God had 
destined for each. 
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fitebitur, erit minimum^ confitenti vero magngB in coelo voca- 
tionis gloriam pollicetur : an application which would be all the 
more natural to those who, as Theoph. and Jerome, thought 
that the ISyra and xepala contained an allusion to the cross of 
Christ : " ISyrOy the upright beam ; xepaUiy the cross-beam." Re- 
cent expositors are much at one with regard to the meaning. 
Stier : " He who, in his exposition of any one commandment, 
which was written for Israel in the books of Moses, has nothing 
else to set out with than, * This is now obsolete,' is one of those 
who destroy the law. But he who discovers in the whole, for 
himself and for others, an inner abiding meaning and import 
which even yet applies to us all, is the genuine teacher of Holy 
Scripture. He only who interprets it in harmony with the 
Old, is a true interpreter of the New Testament."^ De Wette : 
"If we contemplate the law as an organic whole, in which 
everything is of importance, all diflSculty vanishes. Even the 
least of its precepts must receive its due, and the idea to which 
it belongs be perfectly realized : this can be proved, e.g.y in the 
case of the laws of purification." 

That there is an allusion here to the religious teachers of 
that time, may be seen, among other things, from the fact, that 
the warning against false and enfeebling teaching is brought 
prominently forward in the former half of the verse ; compare 
the words of Bullinger quoted above (p. 145). 'JEXaj^«rro9 
without the article denotes, as the antithetical positive fieya^; 
shows, " one very small :" Luke xii. 26, xvi. 10 ; on the other 
hand, 6 eXa^^toTO?, 1 Cor. xv. 9. Compare also ear^aro^ without 
article, chap. xix. 30. Cdcceius presses the distinction of degree 
with the utmost possible strictness : nominabit eum minorem 
pueria in Christo, in quibus est aBque pretiosa fides ut in adultis, 
2 Pet. i. 1. On KkqdrjaeraL compare on ver. 9. But it may 
be asked, is such an apportioning of transgression and retri- 
bution conformable to the requirements of righteousness? If 
for the least offence one of the most inferior positions of re- 
ward is assigned, what then in the case of a great offence? 
Accordingly, it was thought that the eXaj^toro? could have been 
used only ex mente PharisaBorum. This issue we have, how- 
ever, already seen to be inadmissible. On the other hand, if 

^ Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, i. 146. Pope's Translation. 
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by the fiaaCKeia r&v ovpav&v be meant the perfect kingdom of 
God, the question must suggest itself : Can such as declare a 
commandment of the law to be null, have any place at all in 
that kingdom ? This is a difficulty which is not allayed by a 
milder view of the offence, such as Olshausen gives : " The 
Lord is speaking of a point of view which belongs to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity; and men holding these principles are 
represented as treating the word of God without becoming reve- 
rence, and going on to annul many apparently unimportant 
ordinances of the law," Yet is the offence considerably aggra- 
vated by the StSd^ (as M- Baumgarten observes) ; and it now 
becomes of such a nature, that it might appear very questionable 
whether such members of the Church can have any participa- 
tion whatsoever in the kingdom of God. Hence Aug. and 
Hilary: fortasse omnino non eritj quia ibi nonnisi magni esse 
poterunt : so likewise Luth., Chemnitz, Calixt (who refers to ov 
fiTf elaiKdr^Te in ver. 20), Episc, Wolf, Kypke, and many others. 
That this expedient is altogether arbitrary may be seen from the 
antithetical fieyax;, instead of which we must have expected to 
find ovSkv /cXrfO, ; the ascent from ficKporepo^ to fiel^cov iv rfj 
fiaatX. T&v ovp, is to be found also in chap. xi. 11. Still more 
manifestly erroneous is J. Meyer's explanation : iXu'x^ujTaty he 
thinks, denotes, " that which every isolated command of Moses 
is, in itself considered : in itself, that is, it is of the least ; that 
is, in its literal sense, and viewed apart from its idea : in itself, 
consequently, it deserves to be done away with. But seeing that 
the idea of every Mosaic commandment is a great one, he who 
destroys the least of them destroys something great ; and such 
an one may therefore be called eXa^^toTo? iv rfj ^a/rCK. t. ovpan 
vSyvP But that there is a distinction in the commandments, the 
MsSra K, icepaul had already indicated ; and can we suppose that 
all the Mosaic precepts would have been characterized as al 
iKayurraL without any reference to that point of view under 
which they are so regarded? 

Others accordingly understood the ^aaCKela t&v ovpavwv to 
mean, not the kingdom of God in its final state of perfection, 
not the regnum gloriae, but the kingdom of God as it exists 
among men — in a word, the Church. In this view, the judicial 
sentence certainly assumes a more lenient aspect. Gregory M. : 
doctor qui solvit mandatum minimum, minimuis in ecclesia vo 
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catur, quippe cujus vita despicitur. Thus Zwingli, Bez% B«i- 
gel on the German translation : regni coelorum haeredes ubi de 
tali qosBstio indicerit^ dicent : parvus est^ nuUus est ; M. Baumg.^ 
who collates i^ovdevrjfievot iv ry iicK\r)<rlay 1 Cor. vi. 4. There 
is the same difference of opinion as to the meaning of the phrase 
^cuTiX, T. ovp. in other passages where it occurs, as ver. 20. 
Now, wherever in the New Testament, in speaking of the judg- 
menty the Future is used, there can be no doubt that the judg- 
ment alluded to is that iv ry io'X^'Tri rifj^epa : so expressly in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ; compare the ov fir} €ia'€X^r)T€y ver. 20 ; evtrxp^ 
eoTcuj ver. 22 ; ofiouoOi^aeTaiy vii. 26 ; Kpivet, Rom. ii. 27 ; Bucatah- 
B'^a-eracy Rom. iii. 20 ; KKrjpovofirjarovari, 1 Cor. vi. 9 ; f^/uw- 
Orjaeraij 1 Cor. iii. 15, etc. Now it is no less evident, from many 
passages, that the idea in the view presented to us of the last 
judgment is that alone of a judicial sentence, based upon the 
moral worth of each individual. It is owing to this that the 
reading varies between the Future xpivety and the Present Kplvety 
as, e.g.y 1 Cor. v. 12 ; that Luther sometimes translates it as if 
it were Future, sometimes as if it were the Present, Bom. iii. 30 ; 
sometimes, as Bom. iii. 20, thus : " may (jnag) no flesh be jus- 
tified." (Comp. Author^s Comment, on Ep. to the Bomans 
on chap. ii. ver. 6.) Under these circumstances, the question, 
in what stadium of the kingdom of God the judgment will be 
completed, is one which, in passages like that before us, really 
cannot be raised at all. For there is here no reference what- 
ever to time. What we have here, is only a general declaration 
of the estimation in which a certain line of conduct towards the 
Divine law is regarded. An index to the object aimed at is to 
be found, in the first place, in a remark already made by Calvin, 
Spanheim, that there is an allusion, an avravdicKoia'is: between 
T&v l'}sjou)(Urra>v and eka'^furro^ : as Bengel well remarks : est 
ploce. Pro eo ac nos tractamus verbum Dei, Deus nos tractat, 
Joh. xvii. 6, 11; Apoc. iii. 10. Luther: "He that counteth 
it a small thing to despise God's conunandment, shall be him- 
self likewise despised and rejected." Therefore the correspond- 
ence between punishment and offence is not to be too minutely 
insisted on ; besides, JXa;^krro9 without the article, " a very 
small," is only a relative idea : consequently, all that is involved 
in the expression is the thought, that in the judgment of God 
upon men, the position of God towards men corresponds to the 
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position which men take up in reference to the law of God ; or, 
in other words, the law of God is the absolute standard (norma) 
of the moral judgment of man (1 Cor. vii. 19). 

Ver. 20. This verse is joined to the preceding by ^op, which 
shows that the thought that the perfect wXiipaxri^ of the law 
could not be effected by the teachers of that time, but only by 
Christ EQmself, is here confirmed. The irX'^poDcif; in question 
is that of the law, both as a doctrine and as a life : comp. pre- 
viously the TTouiv and the BtBcurKeiv. It is impossible, with 
Olshausen, to regard the point of transition from ver. 19 to ver. 
20 as consisting in this, that from the prohibition arbitrarily to 
destroy the law, He here passes on to the prohibition of arbitrarily 
adhering to it : because ver. 20 does not speak of adhering to 
the law. — ITKeiov r&v jpafifiaTaoVj an abbreviated comparison for 
7779 SiKauHTvvT}^ T. 7/0., as, e. jr., in John v. 36. Winer, 6 A. S. 
219 ; also in classic Greek, Kuehner, ii. § 749. Tlepiaaeveiv 
'rrkelov conjoined, instead of the Gen. of comparison, or instead 
of iraph, or virepj as it usually occurs. — There is some unimportant 
testimony in favour of placing viimv before 17 hiieau : no doubt 
it would bring out the antithesis better; but that object has 
evidently given occasion to the reading. 

The Scribes and Pharisees were, in the eyes of the people, 
the models of piety under the law. Indeed, it is a universal fact, 
that in the eyes of the multitude, with their traditional religion, 
orthodox teaching is regarded as the standard of character: 
virtue is supposed to be in proportion to knowledge, excellence 
to orthodoxy. Comp. Matt, xxiii. 23. The Scribes, in St Luke 
vofiifcol, belonged mostly, although not all, to the party of the 
Pharisees (Luke xi. 44, 45 ; Acts xxiii. 9). The latter were 
regarded as the cuepifieairdTrf aXpea-i^ 7^9 'lou&uin;? OpTfo-Keia^j 
Acts xxvi. 5. According to Josephus, they enjoyed the greatest 
reputation among the people. Tocravrqv expvat rrjv Xayyv irapa 
T& ifKriOu cd9 icaX icarh ^aaCKe<o<; ri \^ovr€<; koI /caret ap)(i€pi<a^ 
evOif^ irurreveaOaA (Joseph. Antiqu. xiii. 10, 5). Moreover, they 
did not form a sect in our sense of the word, but a atpean^y in 
the Greek : the expression used by the Jewish writers is merely 
P?n, a division : nor can they be supposed to have been a nume- 
rous body ; in the time of Herod there were only 6000 of them 
(Josephus, Antiqu. xvii. 2 ; 4). The Sadducees and the Essenes 
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were still less namerous. And the questions which here suggest 
themselves are these : To what party did the rest of the people 
belong, and what was their tendency ? and out of which party 
did Christ gain the majority of His followers? This is a 
question of great interest, and, even for the history of the origin 
of Christianity, of importance. I have endeavoured to answer 
it in the Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (3 A. 
Einleitung, cap. v.). The result arrived at is, that we are forced 
to admit the existence of another party of men, pious according 
to the law, who belonged to none of the leading schools, the 
forerunners of the Careans ; and for this, we have also the evi- 
dence of the Talmud, These were the irpoarBexpfji^evoi Tqv 
irapdicKricrLv tov ^ItTparj\ spoken of Luke ii. 25, 38. Many of 
them we must suppose to have been present at the preaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount : gladly would their heart respond to 
this and other descriptions of a spiritual fulfilment of the law. 
But even among the Pharisees there were a number of true- 
hearted Israelites, who, although enveloped in the mists of trar 
dition, like many a Eoman Catholic in the system of his church, 
did yet honestly seek to please God by striving spiritually to 
fulfil the law. This is evidenced, for instance, by the case of 
Nicodemus, of Joseph of Arimathea, of Gamaliel, and of the 
lawyer mentioned in St Mark, xii. 28, if we are at liberty also 
to reckon him among the Pharisees. The Talmud also bears 
witness to this fact in a certain passage, after summing up the 
many kinds of mock-piety then in vogue. There are seven 
classes of Pharisees enumerated in the remarkable passage of 
the Gemara, tract. SotOj i. 22; 2 (comp. the rabbinical com- 
mentary in Surenh. Mischna, iii. 219). They are as follows : 
(1.) The Sichemites, who did their work for the sake of men, as 
the inhabitants of Sichem, who let themselves be circumcised to 
please not God, but the Israelites. (2.) The Sneaks, who from 
false humility scarcely ventured to lift their foot. (3.) The 
slow-worms, who kept their eyes shut lest they should behold a 
woman. (4.) The bowed- down, who always kept their head 
bent. (5.) The men of superfluity, who made it their boast 
that they did more than the law required. (6.) The Pharisees 
for the sake of gain. (7.) The Pharisees from fear of punishment. 
But in that very passage there is quoted the following saying 
of King Jannseus, who on his death-bed said to his wife : i>K 
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pcnnsi) ptoHK' \^v\^)ir] p v6v^ D'^Knia p^xtr *dd xin DWian p '•x-i^nn 

" Fear not the Pharisees, nor those who are not Pharisees ; but 
beware of the dissemblers who look like the Pharisees," 

Are we then to understand, by the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees of which the Saviour here speaks, the 
righteousness of that better part of the Pharisees? (Thus Chrys., 
Euthym., Episc, Jansen., Wettst.) In support of this opinion 
it may be alleged, that if Christ meant only to say that the 
righteousness of His disciples must be something better than the 
mock-piety of the mass of the Pharisees, which even the Talmud 
does not omit to rebuke, this was not to require of them a very high 
grade of excellence. Besides, that better portion of the Pharisees 
need not have gone beyond these requirements which are after- 
wards referred to as the prevalent interpretations of the law. But, 
in the first place, a limitation of this nature is not justified by the 
simple meaning of the text. Moreover, the object was merely 
to turn the regards of the people away from that class which 
they had hitherto looked to as their examples. Further, it must 
not be left out of account, that the object here, and in the sequel, 
is to vindicate the conduct of Jesus towards the law, against 
those who laid especial claim to serve and to preserve it, and who 
in this consciousness directed their attack against Christ. Hence 
we can only regard the accusation of Jesus as directed against 
the class in general, — ^the exceptions to it not being here taken at 
all into account. Calvin, who strictly maintains that the verse 
relates, on the one hand, to the Pharisees, as the previous instruc- 
tors of the people, on the other hand, to the Apostles, as those 
who were about to take their place, would restrict the meaning 
of the Bi/caioavvT) to orthodox teaching. But it is manifest from 
the whole context of vers. 17-19, and from the iroulv koX hiZa- 
a-K€iv, ver. 19, that the false teaching is regarded only as the 
obstacle which stood in the way of the true fulfilment of the 
law, and prevented its true fulfilment. Besides, we cannot think 
that SvKatoavvrf means merely theoretical irreproachability. Still 
less is it possible, — seeing that such is the tendency of the dis- 
course (comp. p. 163), — to suppose that the higher righteousness 
here required is the justitia imputata, which Glass., Calov, Cru- 
sius would here drag in. — Ov firf ewreX^iyre eh t. ^aar. t. ovp. 
Here too Beza explains the /Socr. t. oif. of the ecclesia militans : 
indigni estis, qui in ecclesia doceatis. It is clear, however, that 
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the idea is that of participation in the kingdom of God in its per- 
fected state^ the ^aaCKela eroifUKTfihnf airo Kara/SoXrjf; Koa-jJLov^ 
Matt. XXV. 34. 



THE IDEAL RIGHTEOUSNESS AND FULFILMENT OF THE LAW, 
AS OPPOSED TO THE NARROW PHARISAIC OBEDIENCE. 

Vers. 21-48. 

First, generally, we must here investigate more fully a ques- 
tion already touched upon in the Introduction, § 5. In what 
respect is the vofjuoOeala of the Redeemer in antagonism to the 
dicta of the law ? Is the antagonism merely relative^ or is it 
absolute ; or is it merely opposed to the mode of explaining and 
understanding the law which was at that time in vogue ? 

The first is the view taken by the expositors of the Greek 
Church, and by the majority of the E. Catholic, Socinian, and 
Arminian commentators. They hold, namely, that the antago- 
nism is merely a relative one, in the sense in which the imper- 
feet appears in contrariety to the perfect. The writer who 
expresses himself most strongly and most unequivocally in far 
vour of this opinion is St Chrysostom, who insists, that the 
speaker here is no other than He who gave the pedagogical law 
from Sinai : Svo ravra Sei^ai ^ovXjofievo^, ore re ov iiaypfjuevo^ 
Tot9 irporepot^y oiXKk kclI o'^Bpa avfjL^v&v ravra vofwOereiy fcat' 
OTL elKoro)'; koI a^hpa €vicalpa>^ ra Bevrepa ixelvoif; *rrpo(rrl0r}aiv, 
&7r€p iva Kai aoj^earepov ryhnjrai, avr&v iiraxovar&fiev r&v rov 
vofioOerov pfffjuirayjr rl oZv avro^ (fyijaiv ; rfKOvaare, Sri ippeffrf 
T0£9 dpyaloi^y ov <f>ov€va'€if;, /calroi 6 xal exelva Soif^y aino^ iarar 
dXKct, T€0)9 dirpoarayiTG)^ avrk rlOr^aiv. ctre yap ehrev, ort i)Kov- 
(Tare, ori ehrov rol^ dpyaioi^, SvavrapdSe/crof; 6 X0709 iylvero /cal 
trcUnv av irpocriarrri ro'i^ aKOVovaar ctre aS TrdXiv el^ircbv, ori ip- 
piOri Tot9 dp^atoL<s irapcb rov irarpo^ fiov, imjyar/ei/, iya> Be Xeyco, 
fiel^av av eBo^ev elvai 6 avddBuurfiof;, Bio Bi) a7r\a>9 avro redeixev, 
€v fjLovov drr avrov Kara>aK€v6fy>Vj ro Bel^ac on efe /caipov fjhJBe 
rov Trpoa^KOvra ravra Xeytov . . • ipayn^rroo/JLev roivw rov<; rov 
vofjbov iK^dXKovra^, ro fiif opr/i^earOai r& jiif (jyoveveiv ivavriov, 
ff fmXKov ixeivov reKeUoort,^ rovro koX /cara^rxevi] ; evBrfKov, ori 
rovro CKcivov Tr\rjp(oavi icaX fiei^ov rovrov €V€K6V. 6 y^p irpof; opytfv 
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Origen^ protesting on the one hand against those who, in ex- 
pounding Scripture, rigidly adhere to the letter, and on the 
other hand against those who, in their zeal for the deeper mean- 
ing, look awaj from the letter altogether, refers to the words : 
dictum est antiquis, non occides ; and adds : hoc observant et 
Pharisasi ; to which, however, is subjoined for the disciples : si 
quis iratus f uerit, etc. ; and this, he sajs, is the abundantia justi- 
tiae (in Num. hom. xi. T. ii. p« 305). Basil, with reference to 
the apparent contradiction between Matt. v.. 34 and Ps. xv. 4, 
observes, of all the commandments of the Sermon on the Mount : 
iravraypv tov oattov aicoirov e^crai 6 Kvpio^, wpoTiafi^dvcov t. 
afULprrqficLTmv t. diroreXeo'fJLara, /cat €K ttj^ irptiynj^ o,p^<; ifcrifi- 
vG}v T. TTovrjplav (Horn, in Ps. xiv. T. i. p. 356). In the same sense 
Gregory of Nyssa remarks, that in order to do away with per- 
jury, the oath is at the same time forbidden ; and in order to pre- 
vent murder, anger is also prohibited (Hom. xiii. in Cant. Cant. 
T. i. p. 657).^ In accordance with this, the Socinian Przipcov 
(bibl. fratr. Polon. T. ix. p. 7) : ex dictis patet, quanto plenius 
et perfectius lex Christi quam Mosis deUctis homicidiorum oc- 
currat, quae non tantum arboris hujus infelicis truncum, sed 
imas ejus radices earumque fibras exscindit. The Manichseans 
and anti-judaistic Gnostics substituted for this improvement an 
actual antagonism : thus PtolemaBus, the Yalentinian, says on 
Matt. V. 39 : rh Se ivavrla dXXrfKc&v eialv dvcupenKa ; (ad 
*Horam, in opp. Iren., ed. Massuet. p. 360.) This, however, is 
as little the meaning of the Socinians as it is of the Fathers. 
Socin. : opponit non ut contraria sed ut perficientia eam legis 
partem. Yet are these Socinian expositors not always consistent ; 
for on ver. 28 Socinus remarks : sic plane demonstrat, se illud 
non explanare velle, sed aliquid diversum ab isto proponere ; with 
reference to the command about oaths, Yoelkel remarks, de 
vera religione, L. iv. c..l3: in antecedentibus verbis e Mose 
depromptis, quibus sua Christus ita opposuit, ut quod in illis 

^ Such is his explanation in the pari^;raph: 'TeZtg vT^mparv^s rov voficu 
yiyovsp 6 Xptvros' k»1 rivet rovrov ivmvvty, S iifih7i»iev S fAs^s^nMv ; in the 
constit. apost. 1. vi. c. 23. But in what sense does the sentence subsequently 
occur there : oif vo^ov ovu viptelMif ^^* iifiay, dxhd haficei ? The legal view 
. of Ghristianity so predominates in this paragraph, that it does net seem to be 
spoken in the Pauline sense. 
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conceditur, in his prohibeatur, etc. Moreover, this opinion of 
the Socinians and Arminians was in keeping with their view of 
the whole Old Testament economy ; thus Voelkel next goes on 
to prove that the imperfect requirements of the law corresponded 
to the imperfect nature of its promises, viz., of only earthly 
goods. — ^Against this view the Protestant Church protested 
energetically. It had been preceded by St Augustine in his 
controversy with the ManichaBans, who remarks : non ait donee 
addantur qucB desunty sed donee ommajiant (T. viii. 220) ; and by 
Jerome and Hilary. It maintained the absolute character of 
the moral law of the Old Testament. It based this opinion 
partly on such Old Testament dicta as declare the perfection 
of the law (as Ps. xix. 8 ; Deut. xxx. 19), partly on such say- 
ings of Christ as presuppose this perfection of the law (as Luke x. 
28). Let it be noticed how Luther, for instance, in the Larger 
Catechism, unfolds the deepest doctrine of morals out of the ten 
commandments : although occasionally it may be seen that he 
is sensible of forcing the text. We may see how decidedly, the 
two parties opposed each other in the early times, from the intro- 
ductory words of Chemnitz on the one side, and of Wolzogen and 
Maldonatus on the other. Chemnitz commences with the words : 
totus hie locus obscuratus, imo foede depravatus fuit ab illis, 
qui existimarunt, Christum banc suam explicationem opponere 
ipsi legi divingB. Wolzogen again says : antequam ipsa verba ex- 
plicemus, indicandus nobis est crassus valde et pemiciosus error, 
qui fere omnibus interpretibus a Papismo alienis communis est 
veraBque pietati, quam evangelium exposcit, vim omnem adimit, 
quod scilicet Christus nova sua praecepta, de quibus in hac parte 
agit, non Mosaicae legi, sed tantum f alsis interpretationibus scri- 
barum et Pharisaeorum opposuerit ; and Maldonatus : omnes 
haereticorum interpretes pro comperto habent (spiritus enim sanc- 
tus illis, opinor, revelavit) Christum non legem, sed scribarum et 
PharisaBorum traditiones interpretationesque corrigere ; eaque de 
re impudenter veteres auctores, quod aliter senserint, reprehen- 
dunt.^ Modem expositors, with few exceptions (as Neander, 
Bleek in loc. cit., Hofmann, Schriftbeweis i. 524), follow the 
Protestant view : Kuinoel, Fritzsche, Olsh., Meyer, De Wette, 

^ How can GomeliuB a Lapide have come to maintain, that Maldonatus 
finds here only an antagonism to pharisaic interpretations? He remarks 
in answer to him : verins est, Christum tam legi quam scribis se opponere. 
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B.-Crusius, M. Baumg., Stier, Nagel in loc. cit., Ritschl (altkath. 
Kirche, S. 31), Ewald, Lechler. Lechler observes : " This 
opinion presupposes two things : (1.) That Jesus found the prin- 
ciples of all true religion already laid down in the Old Tes- 
tament: and therefore sought to set down nothing that was 
opposed to it; and, indeed, thus He ever spoke. (2.) That 
Christ directly opposed Himself to the method of explaining 
and applying the Old Testament which till then was in vogue ; 
that He had an entirely different idea of the perfect religion, — 
an idea, however, which was fully accordant with the Old Testa- 
ment itself ; only hitherto it had never been realized or carried 
out into life." We have already expressed oiu^elves against the 
opinion of an external limitation, a correction of the Mosaic law 
(p. 127). The whole position assumed by the Saviour towards 
the law is directly opposed to such an opinion. When He 
argues against the Pharisees and their traditions, it is the law 
itself with which He confronts them : Matt. xv. 3 ; ver. 6 : 
rJKVfxoaraT€ rijv hno\r)v tov Oeov Sia rtjv frapdBoanv vfi&v, John 
V. 45 : firj Bo/c€ir€ &n iya) icaTTiyopi^cra) vfi&v tt/oo? tov iraripoj 
eoTLv 6 KarriyoptSv vfi&v Mcova^^y ek hv vfiel^ rfKnTtKare. So too, 
in the 18th verse. He had said that the law must be fully realized ; 
in ver. 19, had declared that the law in its whole extent is holy ; 
and in ver. 20, had said that the righteousness of His disciples 
must go beyond — not the Mosaic lawj but the legal religion of 
its representatives. In the Saviour's view, the whole law is, in 
its principle, contained in the one command to love God above 
all things, and our neighbour as ourself . The position of St 
Paul too, with reference to the law, is simply this, that he re- 
garded the whole of the New Testament doctrine of salvation, 
especially the Christian moral law (Rom. xiii. 9), as contained in 
germ in the Law and the Prophets (Eom. iii. 21, xvi. 26). 
Some may regard this view of the Old Testament as the con- 
sequence of a superstitious veneration for the codex ; but it is 
unquestionably the view taken by Christ, and of the Apostles 
(see above, Lechler). What is there that could make this doubt- 
ful I The objections originally mooted by Socinus, and further 
insisted on by Neander and Bleek, are these : (1.) That the Old 
Testament commandments are, for the most part, cited in their 
literal form. But if at vers. 21, 35, 43, this is not the case, as 
is admitted, but, on the contrary, the pharisaic interpretation is 
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there subjoined ; if at ver. 31 an omission occurs in the interest 
of the relaxation of the command, — are we not entitled to suppose 
that where this does not take place, as at vers. 27, 38, the Old 
Testament command had been misinterpreted in the lax manner 
indicated by our Lord's antithesis ? (2.) That the only possible 
interpretation of the words ippeOri roli; ap^aloi^ is, *' it hath been 
said to them of old time," that is, to the Fathers at the time of 
the promulgation of the Sinaitic law ; because, if the meaning 
were " of them of old time," the phrase used would be rok 
irpecr^vrepoi^f; (1). Of this objection we shall speak presently. 
The most strildng difficulty is precisely that which Neander 
passes over in silence, viz., that eyo) 8k Air/eo, in ver. 32, seems to 
introduce, not merely a relative, but an absolute antithesis : as if 
it were said, that divorce was sanctioned in the Old Testament, 
but entirely prohibited in the New. But is it not apparent, 
from the manner in which Christ pronounces upon this Mosaic 
law of divorce in Matt. xix. 8, 9, that He felt that on this point 
He was giving no new commandment, but was merely liberating 
from its temporal fetters a thing which already in principle existed^ 
and unfolding it from its germ f He does not represent His cate- 
gorical prohibition of divorce as being an improvement upon 
the law, which He propounded in virtue of His own omnipotent 
authority : He sets it forth as a requirement of the Word of God : 
ovK dveypoyrey k.t.X. The Mosaic command. He shows, was merely 
a permission, and a temporal concession to the infirmity of that 
period (eTrer/ae^e, not everetKaTo) : He Himself, however, whose 
mission was to " fulfil," reveals theoretically as well as practically 
what was the original intention of God. " In this respect also, 
what Christ does, is not to * destroy,' but to ' fulfil,' inasmuch as 
He carries out perfectly and completely the great purpose of 
the Mosaic law, which was to set bounds to the sinful caprices 
of men, — ^a purpose hitherto only partially realized on account of 
the hardness of their hearts." (Lechler, in loc. cit. S. 809.) 
It surprises one to find this view first enunciated by an expositor 
of the Middle Ages, by Druthmar. He remarks, that Christ 
places Himself in opposition to Moses only in those commands 
where antiquis is wanting in the text ; but even then, he says, our 
Lord is not in antagonism to the intention of God and of the law- 
giver : non prcBcipit Deus sed concessit Moyses populo adhuc rudi 
et carnaU. Further, Przipcov, whilst contending, with equal de- 
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cisiyeness and ability, that Christ opposed Himself not only to the 
Scribes, but to the law itself, yet maintains that the intentio legis 
MosaicaB belongs to the moral law taught by Christ, and that in 
virtue of the command to love God above all, and our neighbour 
as ourself : vid. bibl. fratrum Polon. T. ix. p. 210, 231. 

Hofmann's view is somewhat different. Yet, in the main, 
it coincides with that indicated above. Only, he dwells upon 
the idea, that by His allusion to the Scriptures as a whole, our 
Lord was seeking to lead men to apprehend each separate com- 
mandment in its deeper sense and significance.^ ^^ In opposition 
to the pharisaic interpreters of the law, who restricted duty to each 
separate injunction and prohibition viewed in its isolated and 
literal aspect, He teaches what is the one will of God concerning 
man, as attested by the Scriptures considered as a whole." But 
this antithesis of the Scriptures in their totality, and the command 
in its isolation, is never once referred to : and if it were, it is 
scarcely likely that it would be expressed in this form of con- 
trasting the general and the individual ; rather would it have 
, sufficed to refer to the highest command of supreme love to God, 
as the canon for the understanding of the individual precepts ; 
and, finally, may not the vindication of the prohibition of divorce, 
given in Matt, xix., be cited as a proof, that the Saviour regarded 
the isolated precept as involving a call to understand it in its 
deeper sense ? When, however, he speaks of the relation of this 
injunction to the power to fulfil the same, Hofmann expresses 
himself both ably and truly. He observes : ^^ Faith, as the power 
to fulfil the law, is not indeed spoken of here; but faith in Jesus 
is presupposed to exist in those, to whom the Lord designs to re- 
veal a righteousness better than that of the Pharisees. Because 
they believe in Him, therefore addresses He His word to them. 
Their faith in Him renders possible in them a state of mind 
and feeling, which He would in vain expect in the inquisitive 
crowd around. Yet would not their faith in Him, if dissociated 
from that state of feeling which He required, be of avail to 
render them partakers of the kingdom of heaven ; for it were 
not then that faith which His person demands." (Schrif tbeweis, 

^ This too is the opinion of Bucer, on ver. 21. Quemadmodum consum- 
matio legis adeoque et germanse justitise dilectio est, ita hanc Ghristus ubique 
umoe nrget . . hinc est quod et in pnesenti ea precepta ezplicanda potis- 
simum desomit, quad ad eandem propius pertment. 
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i. S. 526.) — ^HKovaraT€y an ippiOrf to2<s ap^aloif;. It has been 
already shown, that what Christ opposed was not the law, but 
the prevailing pharisaic mode of interpreting the law. The 
words first quoted seem to express the contrary, if, with the 
Vulgate, Peschito, and Luther, they are to be translated, " Ye 
have heard, that it was said to the ancients ;" for who could the 
ancients denote, if not the men of the time of Moses ? — First, 
as for ffKovo-are: the interpretation of the word prevalent 
among the older Protestant expositors was, that it refers to the 
assurances which the Scribes gave the people, that what they 
taught was a tradition from the Mosaic period. Thus Bucer, 
Chemnitz, Er. Schmid, Cocc, Calov, and Este. Pricseus com- 
pares Ps. xliv. : Tor9 axrlv '^ficov rfKovaare, ot nrarepe^ vfioov avTjy- 
yeCKav vfuif. Spanh. : vestris doctoribus illud frequenter in ore, 
dictum esse jam olim majoribus vestris (there is, however, no 
rfKowrare in ver. 31). But the rabbinical use of language might 
rather have been referred to, in which yDK^, n^m^^ is used for oral 
tradition : comp., e.g., njnoe^ "•DD ^nisb^ Dnnn p nnn npy DK, " He 
who rejects anything of that which we have learnt by tradi- 
tion." But to teach this tradition was the business of the Scribes 
alone. Drusius and Clericus adduce the various methods of 
Jewish exposition regarding the literal interpretation yOKto or 
0^85^3 ; according to them, the allusion here is to the literal in- 
terpretation of the Decalogue known by the name i^K^, The 
reference here is, however, quite out of place. The expression 
is rather to be explained by the circumstance, that to the people 
and the Apostles (who are here addressed) the Mosaic law was 
known solely and simply by the reading in the synagogue of 
the 54 portions of the law (comp. Acts xv. 21 ; John xii. 34 ; 
Eom. ii. 13) : hence, too, it arose that the Biblical text was 
called the ^^^fy i.e., the accepted Bible-text (see Buxtorf, lex. 
talm. s. h. v., and Bashugsen, clavis talm. p. 208). The expres- 
sion in our passage, then, refers to the fact, that it was only 
through a medium that the people were acquainted with the 
law, which medium moreover was not the right one. 

But the Amplest way of obviating the diflSculty in question, 
would be to take (if one might) the Dative, in ippiOrj^ rol^ ap^aloi^, 

* On ip^i6n Cod. D.E., and tfpt^vi (the latter used, probably, only by un- 
classical writers), compare Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 447 ; Buttm. ausf . 
Grammatik, ii. 121. 
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ablatively, as has been done, after the example of Camerarius,^ 
by Beza, Piscator, by many commentators ancient and modem, 
by Kypke, E[rebs, Kuinoel, Fritzsche, Olsh., Mich., Baumg., 
Stier, Ewald. Several, as Socin., Capellus, Alberti, Ernesti, 
Neander, have accnsed this construction of hardness.'^ Now 
this is incorrect. The Greeks frequently use the Dative with a 
passive in the sense of the Ablative : etprfnu 17/wi/, XeKefcral fioi ; 
a use which has been carried over into Latin : comp. Palairet, 
Kaphel, Annotat. Herod., Ky|)ke in loc.,^ Winer 6 Auf. S. 196. 
This construction is found also in the Hellenistic writers of 
the New Testament ; comp. Wabl, s. v. arfifokta : and it is cur- 
rent in the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and rabbinical languages 
(Ex. xii. 16 ; Prov. xiv. 20, comp. Ewald, 3 Auf., S. 326 ; 
Hofmann, gr. Syriaca, p. 373). Thus, in this view, the term 
dfyxaioc in the text is regarded as denoting the older Babbis, 
and corresponds to the formula ^OK or D^JlK^iO r)DKr^3^iiD*ip ^pn 
r^P^i? : see Edzard on tr. Avoda Sara, cap. ii. p* 284 ; Schoett- 
gen in loco. In support of this view, it mi^t be alleged that 
this interpretaticm affords a distinct antithesis to the iyo) ; but 
then in vers. (27) 31, 38, 43, the rak ap^aUv; is wanting. But 
then there are these objections: — First, from the almost neces- 
sary ambiguity of the phrasecJogy, this construction is not to be 
expected here ^ in other passages where eppedrf occurs, whether 
in the New Testament or in the LXX., the Dative invariably 
denotes the persons addressed, as in Bom. ix. 12, 26 ; Gal. 
iii. 16 ; Eev. vi. 11, ix. 4. Further, if the object were to pre- 
sent an antithesis to the 6701, should we not rather have ex- 
pected to find the words in this order : Tot9 dfyxatoc<; eppeOrj I 
This argument cannot, however, be strongly insisted on, as 
cases do occur in which the emphasis rests, not only upon the 
first part of the clause, but also upon the last (Acts xxvi. 5 ; 
1 Cor. xiv. 22, iv. 14 ; Theod. on Bom. x. 14 : Set yap irp&rov 
'^(^eiporovrjdrjvat tov9 /ojpv/ca^ . . . erreira r&v /djpvyfiaTcov 

> The first author who has this construction is the Persian translator 

in the Polyglott, ver. 27 : jJuU^ (^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ancients said ; " at 

vers. 21 and 33, again, he has Jjj iJJt^ ^IjuuwJu l> ^^ ^^ that it was said 
to the ancients." Wheloc^s Persic translation (Lond. 1657) has invariably 

1 1 . . XjJuJmJJ " to the ancients." 

^ Alberti obs. philol., p. 38 : ea enim phrasis est insolens. 

I 
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aKovaai : comp. Author^s Gommentajy on Bomans, 5 ed., on 
chap. X. 19). Then we must add the consideration^ that ol 
ap^aioL never occurs in the New Testament, nor doe^s the cor- 
responding word D^^to*!? occur in Josephus, as a designation 
of the older Babbis : the word did not come into vogue in this 
acceptation, imtil a period when the learned in the law could 
look back through more than a century to a line of authorities. 
The New Testament name for the older teachers of the law 
is oi irpea^vrepoL (Matt. xv. 2 ; Mark vii. 3, 5 ; Heb. xi. 2), 
smioresy — used, however, only as a designation of honour, like oi 
'jrarepe^ (see Bleek on Heb. xi. 2) : comp. Gal. i. 14, ai irarpi^ 
fcai irapaJbdaevij and in Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 10, 6, €k Traripcov 
8*a&)j^9. For this we have in the Talmud D^ipT nOK, also pm 
p^D '•B^K'p, " our ancients before us," tr. Berachoth, f . 30, 1. 

There is, therefcMB, little probability that the ablatival view 
is the correct one ; and we have now to inquire whether, regard- 
ing 7ot9 apj(aioif: as a bona fide Dative, we can accept that old 
Protestant exposition of it, aJiready indicated, which in recent 
times has met with support from such writers as B.-Crusius, 
De Wette, Bitschl in loc. cit., Neander, and Bleek. Now, if 
cLKoveiv can mean nothing else but the hearing of the law 
through the medium of the readings in the synagogue, then 
something may be urged in favour of the opinion lately repre- 
sented by Neander and Bleek, that the ap^cuoi, are the contem- 
poraries of Moses to whom the law was promulgated. For 
this opinion has in its f avoi^ the philological use of dfyxcuo^:, 
and ^equally the use of the rabbinical D^^blp. For apxfuo^ is 
used in the sense of prisons, ancient, Aristoph. nubes v. 974 : 
dp^aia koL BuTrokuoBrf : comp. Luke ix. 8, 19 ; 2 Pet. ii. 5 ; 
Bev. xii. 9. Felbiger, the Socinian translator of the Bible, has 
" zu den Uralten, to the ancients." So in a ni^an *»aD in Oapell. : 

Yet the word dpj(cuof; is used not only of remote antiquity, 
but likewise of the recent past: comp. Acts xxi. 16; 2 Cor. 
V. 17. (Sir. ix. 10 ; Polyb. hist. I. c. ix. 3. See also Doederlein's 
lateinische Synonymik, iv. S. 89.^) Therefore, philologically, ol 
dpxaioi might certainly denote the generation inunediately pre- 
ceding that of our Lord, — a view which is proposed by the author 

^ Jacob, on Ludan'a Toxaris, p. 72, obeeryes of 7r»Xm also : ssepiiis ad 
paulo remotiora refertur. 
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of the Vesp. Gron., p. 112, and adopted by B.-Crusius and 
Ritschl. In which case the expression in John x. 8, ol irpo 
ifiovj might be compared, which indeed cannot well be under-^ 
stood in any other sense. No doabt, as Socinus already remarks, 
it might appear surprising to find that, which the men of that 
day were wont to hear, characterized as that which was heard by 
their forefathers. But to this objection it might be replied with 
some reason, that the fact, that the doctrine was set f or^ to their 
ancestors, lent the doctrine itself greater weight. Add to this, 
that in this sense '^/cova-are must obtain another signification, and 
most be understood, not as referring to the public reading in 
the synagogue, but only to the learned instruction of those days, 
or any means of communication then in use ; a view to which 
Baumgarten-Crusius also seems to incline. But as it was, in 
fact, only by means of the readings in the synagogue that the 
law became known to the people, as these readings were in use 
at least a century before Christ, and as they again were based 
upon the paraphrastic Targums,^ we may ask. Had not the 
people been taught to understand that the law had been de- 
livered to the ancients of the time of Moses precisely in the 
form in which it was expounded to them by the Scribes ? 

In the succeeding antitheses the object of the Saviour is 
consequently twofold. On the one hand. He seeks to exhibit 
the Mosaic law, in its deeper import, as the moral norm of 
the righteousness of His kingdom. On the other hand. He 
aims at an exposure of the laxer pharisaic righteousness of 
His cotemporaries, showing how inadequate it was to attain 
the high end in view. Before, however, proceeding to an ex- 
position of the details, we must indicate two hermeneutical 
canons, through neglect of which misunderstandings of a radical 
and practical nature have been occasioned. 

1. In this section, as indeed everywhere, not the literal^ but 
the spiritual^ interpretation is the true one. Inasmuch as the 
spirit of an author is expressed by means of the word and the 
letter, we must, of course, set out from an exposition of the 
letter and the word. As, however, on the other hand, the let- 
ter is of importance only as regarded as an element in the word, 
the word only when viewed as a member of the sentence, the 

^ See Zunz, die gottesdienstlichen Yortraege der Juden, 1832, S. 832 f., 
and infra on ver. 43. 
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sentence only considered as part of the organic whole, critl-* 
cism, in order to obtain an understanding of the word, must 
press forward to an understanding of the whole work ; and the 
correctness of the interpretation of a sentence and an isolated 
clause must be determined by the consistency of that interpre- 
tation with the idea of the whole work.^ It is from the neglect 
of this hermeneutical principle that those false, merely literal, 
and hence unspiritual, views of such commands as those in 
vers. 29, 34, 39—42, which are to be found principally in the 
sect of the Quakers, have arisen. That otherwise highly re- 
spectable Christian sect has added to a false spirituality, a literal 
method of viewing Scripture, which is equally erroneous. On 
the ground of the precept in ver. 34, they have rejected the 
oath ; in literal obedience to vers. 39-41, they resist all opposi- 
tion to evil, whether by means legal or personal ; from Luke x. 
4, they have learnt to give up salutations in the streets ; from 
Matt, xxiii. 8, to abjure titles. This literal obedience springs 
no doubt from reverence for the words of Christ ; but they who 
observe it, fail to mark how this clinging to the particular tends 
to the lowering of the general, how this veneration of the let- 
ter leads to depreciation of the spirit — ^the summum jus dege- 
nerating into the summa injuria.^ * If the maxim, avriarrivaA, tg> 

1 Origen observes truly — although he afterwards makes no right appli- 
cation of his rule — that it is according to this norm that we must also 
determine where the sayings and commands of Christ are to be taken liter- 
ally, and where not, de principiis iv. c. 19 : S/at rovro ^u dKpifiZs rov Imvy- 
')^oi.yoyret^ TT^povuTct ro rov vanri^pog vpoarwyfCA ro Tiiyou' iptvuecre roig ypetCpdg^ 
hvtfAtKag fieuretvi^nv, ttjj to kutx rv^v T^i^tv d'hyidig i(ntv^ xetl Trri echvitecroif, xecl 
oan ^vuecfAtgy l^tx^^^^t^ eivo rav Ofioiap (pupuv rov vcturebycov d/£- 
avrupfASifOv rijs ypct(p^g vovv rov K»rei rvi» "hi^tu d^v»»rov. What 
specially concerns us is, that shortly before Origen had cited vers. 22 an4 
34 of our chapter as commands, concerning which the question could not 
once be raised as to whether they were to be understood K»rei Xg|/i». 

* It is true also in the domain of law, that he alone realizes the idea of 
a judge who knows how to interpret the letter of the law in the spirit of 
the law. It is necessary, says, e.g,^ Holweg (Einl. zum Grundriss des civil 
processes, 1832, 3 A. S. iv.), that the lawyer be a vir bonus : " not alone 
to theologians may the well-known phrase be applied ; we may also say, 
' pectus facit Ictum !' " 

* [Follows in the text a quotation from an old German Prince, which 
-yrQ give in the original :] " Pie heilige Schrift ist eine Mutterbrust, aber 
zu sehr gepresst, laeuft Blut heraus." 
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irovqp^^ is from a principle of love renounced in every case, th^i, 
bj encouraging others to fresh deeds of violence, we endanger 
the rights of those committed to us, and so from a principle of 
love do injury not only to the evil-doers themselves, but also to 
the innocent. If the precept, Tf> airouvri SlBov^ be in all cases 
fulfilled, then we strengthen the hands of beggary and indo- 
lence, and support vice. If the command of obedience to 
parents, given in Col. iii. 20, be in all circumstances obeyed, 
then must children sometimes commit sin. If Luke xiv. 12 be 
absolutely complied with, then must we never bid our friends and 
relations to our table. But these examples wiU sufiice. Besides, 
when the letter is thus strictly followed, it happens ordinarily 
that even the letter does not receive its due ; and if the spirit of 
Christ is discarded, at least common sense is left, and compels 
the rigid letter-server to perpetrate rational inconsistencies. The 
man who wiU not allow himself to resist evil by deeds, will not 
hesitate to oppose it at least by words : he who gives to every 
needy man that asks, will distinctly refuse to grant the request 
when his chad asks a knife, or when a murderer begs poison ; 
and so on. So, then, with regard to the sayings of Christ which 
we are about to consider, we must never forget that they are to be 
interjnreted according to the analogia fidei, according to the whole 
scope of the Christian doctrine, according to the spirit of Christ. 
2. Our Lord's mode of address is that of the popular 
orator ; the language He uses is not that of the scho6l. Hence 
we find here no minute distinctions, no juridical interlocutors ; 
hence, too, we have no right to take the letter of what He says 
in a strict literal sense, and to press it unduly. The popular 
.n.t,r give, forth hi, ^tte»nc k end,, md te„e la^gLge, 
.™«i.f to Ae co„»o. ,«» of hi, h»r», ., hi, i.^^', 
which with intuitive skill curtails or supplements his sayings, 
according as the intention of the speaker and the connection of 
the discourse require. Especially characteristic of the popular 
speaker (particularly so of the Oriental orator) is the concrete 
expression, the example^ drawn from life, the figure. Now, 

^ More Hebraico, says Chemnitz, i. 441, doctrina generalis in uno aliquo 
exemplo proponitur, ut eadem rations ad gimilia, quae ejusdem generis 
sunt, accommodetur. There is a treatise by Ernst Walch, entitled : iyx^ptotf 
i0os in stylo populorxun oriental. ; and another by 0. Ernesti : de usu 
vitse communis ad interpr. N. T., 1779. 
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an example is seldom of universal force, a figare has seldom 
universal application. Hence the spiritual interpretation is here 
seen to be a paramount necessity. Especially in the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is the great model of popular rhetoric of a 
truly spiritual kind, the thought is often set forth in a special 
concrete example (as in vers. 22, 29, 39, 45), and in a figure 
(as in vii. 4-6, 13, 14, 16, 24, et seqq.^). And these passages 
cannot fail to impress us with the conviction, that this mode of 
address has many advantages, and that it helps greatly to make 
the Scriptures a popular work ; although it is to be expected 
that the more such expressions occur, the greater is the danger 
that literary pedants, who cling to the mere letter, will wander 
from the green meadows of a lively and spiritual interpretation 
into the barren tracts of scholastic abstractions. The inaugural 
address to the Apostles in chap. x. furnishes illustrations of the 
fact, that a concrete example imparts vividness and life to a 
thought, — illustrations which are also very instructive for the 
expositor of the Sermon on the Mount. Take, for instance, the 
injunction given in Matt. x. 9, 10 : it is given in Mark vi. 8 and 
9 in a form so completely different, that, according to the let- 
ter, these verses express precisely the converse of St Matthew's 
words, whilst the thought is really the same ; for under both 
forms of expression the thought may be clearly traced, that the 
heralds of the faith are to count upon the loving care and pro- 
vision of those who receive their message. 

These observations are strikingly illustrated by the works of 
Luther. He was a man of the people, and, as such, he speaks 
like Scripture itself. No clausulse or subtle distinctions does 

' It is worthy of notice to what an extent the spirit of the Saviour 
Himself exercises an influence upon the parabolical expressions of which He 
makes use. Then, several parabolical expressions of the Sermon on the 
Mount are related to rabbinical sayings. These have been collected together 
by Corrodi (Beitraege zur Befoerderung des vernuenftigen Denkens, Heft 
V. S. 90) ; but some of them are of so questionable a character that the 
translator has not thought proper to give them always unaltered. Thus a 
parallel to the words of Christ, " Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek," etc., is found in the rabbinical dictum, " If thy neighbour calls 
thee an ass, put on thee an ass's saddle I" The hyperboles (kDHD) of the 
Rabbis, which the Tahnud often uses in such bad taste, also furnish, in 
many instances, matter for comparison with the sayings of our Lord (c. </., 
Matt. V. 29, 30, compared with Gemara tr. Niddah, f . 13, 2). 
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he use; his language is forcible and direct, requiring to be 
understood according to the purpose of the speaker and the 
connection of his discourse. Frequently, too, does he avail him- 
self of concrete examples, of proverb and parable* Hence, in his 
writings, as in the Bible, there are for the reader who will not 
look beyond the mere letter, contradictions without number, 
pointed weapons which may be dangerously misused. Surely 
those of his followers who have understood his peculiarity, ought 
to have been the last men to insist upon a rigid adherence to 
the letter. 

Christ, like certain of the more enlightened Scribes of that 
time, regarded the sum of the whole law as consisting in the 
command to love God supremely, and our neighbour as ourself 
(see above, p. 139). Now, if the Sermon on the Mount — the 
magna charta of the kingdom of God — is to contain the moral 
rule of life for the members of that kingdom, might this object 
not be attained by fully setting forth this fundamental law, and 
liberating it from all partial and particular limitations ? (as is 
done, for instance, at least in one of its phases, in the parable 
Luke X. 36.) This must, indeed, have been the course taken 
by our Lord, had He appeared in the character of a teacher of 
systematic theology. But what if, in their pharisaic treatment 
of those two precepts, the Scribes, through their lax method of 
interpreting the law, were wont to obscure the practical applica- 
tion of those precepts ? Yet might we perhaps anticipate that 
Christ would supply a spiritual exposition of the Decalogue, the 
fundamental law of Israel (see above, p. 125) ; subjoining per- 
haps, as in Matt. xix. 18, 19, those two leading commands. 
But neither has Christ satisfied this desire on our part after a 
systematic treatment* Only the two first laws which He speaks 
of, vers. 21, 27, are taken from the Decalogue ; in ver. 33 there 
is not even the semblance of a reference to the Mosaic Tables. 
In the opinion of Ewald (see above, p. 16), who thinks ver. 
42 meaningless in its present connection, we are to imagine 
inserted after ver. 41 a new antithesis, containing a third 
reference to the Decalogue : rJKovaare^ ore ippiOfj* oh xXi^Jtei^, 
aTroSaxreif; Sk to ifianov r^ irray^. But in acting thus, the 
" positive" criticism is as arbitrary as it is self-assured ; for ver. 
42 furnishes not the slightest pretext for such a proceeding. 
According to Stier, the order is determined by the object, of 
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presenting the various relaxations of the law by the Pharisees 
in a culminating series : first, in vers. 31, 32, their literal mode 
of understanding the law ; next, in vers. 33-48, their false 
exposition of it; ajad, lastly, chap, vi., their false conduct and 
mock-holiness. But is not a literal exposition at the same time 
9. false exposition ? Moreover, the omission with which ver. 31 
is cited, is based entirely on a wrong exposition. We scorn the 
expedient ot supposing repeated omissions in the narrative (see 
above, p. 32) : it remains, therefore, that we assume that only 
those examples were selected by our Lord, which illustrated 
most forcibly, on the one hand, the earthly element in the pre- 
valent interpretations, and, on the other, the deep spiritual char 
racter of His own. 

There remains that we glance at the order in which the pro- 
hibition of murder and that of adultery are cited. In St Mat- 
thew the former is mentioned first, and that not only here, but 
in xix. 19. In this he follows the division of the Masoretic 
text, which has been in use in the Western Church. The re- 
verse order is that of the LXX. in Exod. xx., Deut. v. ; Mark 
X. 19 ; Luke xviii. 20; Eom. xiii. 9 ; James ii. 11 ; as likewise 
in Philo de decal., Clem. Alex., Theoph. ad Autol, etc. Philo 
maintains the precedence of adultery, on the ground that it is 
the worst transgression against oui» neighbour. On the same 
ground, Grotius (ad Ex. xx. and Explic. decal., p. 45) even de- 
mands a transposition in the Hebrew text : matrimonium enim 
totius civilis societatis fundamentum est. It might be asked. 
Was this the reason for the transposition in the LXX. ? A cir- 
cumstance which we notice in the version of the Decalogue 
given in Deuteronomy, from the prophetic era, appears to favour 
this view. There, together with various other changes, we find 
in the tenth commandment, that whereas in Ex. xx. the koiLse 
occurs first, in Deut. v. the wife is first mentioned among the 
objects which must not be coveted. This was possibly dcMie for 
the reason which Philo refers to; for the LXX. appear to 
have been so convinced that this order is the right one, that in 
their translation they have also introduced it into the older ver- 
sion of the law in Exodus. Were the ingenious argument of 
Meier (" die urspruengliche Form des Dekalogs," Tueb. 1846) 
borne out, it might be maintained that the arrangement in use 
before the Exile was generally very different from the Masoretic 
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order,— was, in fact, such an one, that in it the prohiUtion of 
adultery preceded that of murder. . As the order in which St 
Matthew places the two prohibitions is common to him with the 
Targums and with Josephus, we may add this circumstance to 
the many arguments in favour of the Palestinian origin of his 
Gospel. 

Vers. 21, 22. The fifth commandment is quoted by the 
Saviour in conjunction with its rabbinical gloss. This, as in- 
dicating the punishment assigned to the actual breaking of the 
dommandment, offered a welcome occasion to our Lord to show 
the infinitely higher dignity of His own requirements, inasmuch 
as He visits the offence in its faintest beginnings with that very 
punishment which, in the pharisaic statute, was decreed against 
its open outbreak. 

We shall illustrate, 

(1.) The commandment. 

(2.) The antithesis, eyo) Se \eya>. 

(3.) The degrees of transgression of the commandment. 

(4.) The degrees of punishment.^ 

(1.) The commandment. — ^The Future in Hebrew, as jus- 
sive, always in the law-passages ; whereas in Greek and Latin 
it commonly expresses the milder form of command— expecta- 
tion (Bemhardy Gr. Syntax, S. 378) : but sometimes also the 
more peremptory command (Kost Gr. Gramm. 4 A. S. 639 ; 
Krueger Lat. Gramm. ii. § 463, 2 A.) ; comp. the Future v. 48, 
vi. 5. Here the older Protestant exegesis sets out from the 
supposition, that even Moses did not direct his prohibition against 
the deed alone, but that along with the deed he comprehended 
the temper and disposition. Calvin : Quod si tyrocinium dum- 
taxat traderet verse justitiae, frivola esset ilia Mosis contestatio : 
Caelum et terram testor, quod tibi ostenderim hodie viam vitse 
et mortis. Item : Et nunc Israel, quid abs te postulat Deus 
tuus, nisi ut sibi penitus adhaereas. Inanis etiam ista esset pro- 
missio et f rustratoria : Qui f ecerit haec, vivet in ipsis. . . . Nee 
aliunde tam ipse quam Apostoli pie sancteque vivendi prsecepta 
deducunt : et sane atrocem Deo legis authori f aciunt injuriam, 

* Grulicli's treatise on Matt. v. 20, in the " Annalen der Gesammten 
Theologie, 1833, which affects to be a profound investigation of the words 
of Christ, is, however, without value. 
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qui tantum ocnlos^ manns et pedes illic componi fingunt^ ad f uco- 
sam bonorum operum speciem, in solo autem evangelio doceri 
amandum ex corde esse Deum. Facessat igitur error ille, legis 
defectus hie a Christo corrigi. Luther, in a manner as inge- 
nious as it is popular, shows that the Mosaic commandment in- 
volved the meaning which Christ educed from it : " Do you sup- 
pose," he says, " that He spoke only of murder by the hand when 
he said, * Thou shalt not kill?' Thou^ what does thou mean? 
Not only thy hand, foot, tongue, or any other member, but thy- 
self, all that thou art in soul or body. Just as when I say to 
any one : * Thou shalt not do such and such a thing,' I speak 
not with the hand, but with the whole person." But did the 
Lawgiver Himself comprise in the ten commandments of His 
covenant all the spiritual meaning which has been evolved out 
of them ? This we will not believe, if we consider that those 
laws were intended to be the foundation of a dvil and religious 
law for a Theocracy ; i.«., for a religious state in which the civil 
was at the same time a religious commonwealth. (See above, 
p. 72.) But would not the ninth and tenth commandments 
lead to a different conclusion, at least if they are interpreted as 
Augustine, the Kef ormed Church, since the seventeenth century 
the Lutheran, and the majority of modem expositors, Ewald 
among the rest, have understood them ? If *il?n denotes inward 
coveting (or lusting after, as Luther translates), may not the 
others also refer to something inward, — ^may there not be implied 
in the commandments. Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not steal, a prohibition of the desire to do these things ? 
The question is an old one ; it is already raised in the Glossa or- 
dinaris from Isidorus Hisp. on Ex. xx. 14 : quseritur quoque, 
quomodo differat non moechaberis ab eo, quod paulopost dicitur : 
Non concupisces uxorem proximi tui ? In eo enim quod dictum 
est : non moechaberis, poterat et illad intelligi nisi forte in illis 
duobus prsBceptis non moechandi et non furandi ipsa opera no- 
tata sint, in his vero extremis concupiscentia ipsa. Calvin en- 
deavours to get rid of the difficulty by a piece of refinement 
which is certainly foreign to so primitive a law. The commands 
against the deed^ he says, include the consilium, the deliberata 
assensio ; on the other hand, what is forbidden in this tenth 
commandment is the subjective titillatio concupiscentiaB. (Instit. 
ii. 8 ; 49.) Even Calov gives the same explanation (on Ex. xx.). 
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without heeding the opposite opinion of Luther. Leo JudsBus 
says (groesserer Katechismus herausgegeben von Grob, S. 48) : 
« Since killing, stealing, etc., had been already forbidden in the 
outward deed, so are here the evil desires and thoughts them- 
selves forbidden." Now, it may well be called in question 
whether that Calvinistic view is the right one, or whether the 
true interpretation be not rather that of the Jewish expositors, 
whom Luther professes to follow. According to it, the cove- 
tousness forbidden in the tenth commandment is of a practical 
character, and consists in "overreaching and injuring our 
neighbour under the pretext of right," This view has been ably 
defended by Gefifken (" die Eintheiluiig des Dekalogs," 1838), 
who is also followed by Meier. Or, does not the truth lie some- 
where between these views ? May not the covetousness for- 
bidden be of such a kind as, on a given opportunity, may seek 
to appropriate to itself in some indirect way that property of 
another towards which it goes forth in longing and desire! 
Grot, (explic. decalog. p. 48) : ideo in V. T. vocibus illis p^f^, 
•T^^^n) plerumque non motus solos^ sed permanens studium pro- 
positumque significari. So was the commandment understood 
by Josephus : fi/qhevo^ aXKorplov linOvfiiav Xafi^dveiv (Antiq. 
iii. 5, 5). The Rabbis too, with the exception of Abarbanel, 
explain the *ibnn vh of Exodus to be a desire tending towards 
action (Vitringa, Observ. iii. 605 seqq.). In the first instance, 
however, the desire is considered as an inward one, as is ex- 
pressly stated by Aben Esra. He says, that man, knowing that 
God always does the best that can be done, while man by his 
own strength can attain nothing, ought not to covet the pro- 
perty of others, but to rejoice in that which he possesses : JTT' ^3 

nn^i'^yn nion nts^V^i i^i^a (Bibl. Bomb, ad Ex. xx.). Thus we are 
certainly led here to something inward, as distinguished from the 
mere outward act; although, on the other hand, we cannot suppose 
that all that is spoken of is the titillatio concupiscentiaB. The bkh 
'"'?.^^ of the tenth commandment in Deuteronomy points also to 
the same inward sphere, as the Rabbis have observed. St Paul, 
in Rom. vii. 7, has also taken the words of the law in this sense. 
But although this commandment extends to the prohibition of 
sinful desire, this cannot be affirmed of the remaining nine, at 
least in the view of the Lawgiver. It is true, they are anything 
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but mere police regulations, but are throughout laws of religious 
and theocratical administration. This may be seen not only 
from the commandments themselves, but above all from the 
motive to obedience by which they are prefaced, viz., gratitude 
to God, the Saviour of Israel. 

And shall we then be justified in accusing Christ of putting 
a meaning into the words of the law which did not historically 
belong to them? Not so, if we will only rightly understand 
the character of the Sinaitic lawgiving as part of the Divine 
education of man. All that is here admitted is, that in the case 
of the Jewish nation, and specially at that period of its develop- 
ment, the will of God towards the human race flowed forth in 
a finite and a national channel ; and this is just the view which 
we find in the words of Christ Himself in St Matt. xix. (see 
above, p. 159). Even Grotius has here discerned the truth 
(de jure belli et pacis, 2, 20, 39, 3) : nam illud, non concupisces, 
quod in Decalogo est, quamquam si scopum spectes legis, id est 
TO TTvevfULTLKovy latius patet (vellet enim lex, omnes etiam mente 
esse purissimos), tamen ipsum prseceptum externum ivTo\r}v 
aapKi/cr}v quod attinet, ad motus animi pertinet, qui facto pro- 
duntur. The argument, however, which E. Meier (in loc. cit. 
S. 71) brings against this view is not very cogent. Christ, he 
maintains, cannot have used the word *ibnri in a spiritual sense ; 
for then He would have made use of it in expounding the com- 
mand, ov fiov)(€V(TeL^. Indeed, it might be said that Christ 
might, in expounding any of the commandments, have used the 
tenth commandment as the key to the spiritual interpretation of 
them all. This He might have done, undoubtedly. He might 
have equally chosen that commandment and the one which He 
did choose, viz., the command to love God and our neighbour. 
But what if He sought to gain the same end by another method ? 
Moreover, had He chosen this commandment, the thought 
would have received quite a different turn ; for here the point 
of it is turned against the pharisaic gloss : " The punishment, 
such is the idea, which ye visit upon the deed of murder, I visit 
upon the faintest beginnings of the crime." 

(2.) The antithetical 67a) hk \erf(a. — Clem. Alex.: fi rod 
*7a) TTpoaOriicq irpo<r€f)(€aT€pav Seifcwa-c t^9 evTo\7}<; t. evepyeiav. 
What impression must this antithesis have conveyed to the 
hearers? If they discovered in it any, were it only a partial, 
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opposition to the Lawgiver of Sinai, they might doubtless under- 
stand that here was One who could say of Himself, " A greater 
than Solomon and the temple is here " (xii. 6, 42). But then 
the solemn declaration of the converse which had just gone 
before, must have appeared to them simply illusive. If, how- 
ever, they understood the words merely as expressing opposition 
to the doctrine of the law currently taught by the Scribes, then 
EGs declaration was only such an noife5 ^3K1 as we find in the 
Talmud one teacher so frequently using m confronting another. 
We see, however, from vii. 29, that the discourse seemed to 
them not Hke the doctrine of the Scribes, but as of one e^ovalav 
e^coi^, of one who had received Divine authority and power; 
therefore, as of a Prophet 

(3.) The degrees of transgression of this law. — The trans- 
gression of this law begins not with the actual deed, of which 
human tribunals take cognizance, but with the lawless desire 
within the breast. 

"** 
(a) ^Ofyyi^ea-dac, like the Hebrew D?T (^-j to foam), non^ 

and others, denotes, first (aecording to its root, opyd^, 6perf<o\ 
any passionate emotion ; next, it came to mean one who does 
evil to his neighbour.^ On the oth^ hand, ar/airaueo {ar^axo, 
r^do!>=')(aja), ^(avSava), to open out to any one), ^[}^ (connected 
with rnXj n^K, cupere, capere), denotes a passionate affection of 
the mind which strives to possess another, to be absorbed in 
another. The affection, as aXoyoVy is in every case reprehensible 
so soon as it is no longer penetrated by \0709, which is true of 
the affection of love no less than of that of anger. In the case 
of anger, however, we naturally think especially of that blind, 
unreasoning affection of the mind which in self-revenge seeks 
to injure another. This is the ordinary usage of the word, not 
only in biblical language, but also in philosophical and common 
parlance. Hence in St James i* 20 we read: ofr/i) avBpo<: 
SiKauxruvrjv Oeov ov Karepyd^erac ; and, among other vices, ofyyij 

1 Originally, it denoted any impulse — indeed, even the ebullition of love ! 
Thus opyois or 6pyii» ivt<pipu» t/v/, " to turn one's affections towards any 
one;" see the annotators on Thucyd.l. viii., ed. Bip., p. 692 : to evt^ipety 
opy^if fTri rov x»ptl^t<rB»t xetl (rvyycfitpuv ereerrop 0/ dpx^toi. In Latin, ira like- 
wise denotes in the poets simply *^ spirit ; " comp. Statins, ed. Markland, 
Dresd. 1827, p. 258. 
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is prohibited to Christians, Col. iii. 8 ; 1 Tim. ii. 8. Yet not 
only does Bible language, but also the peripatetic philosophy 
and common life, acknowledge that there is such a thing as an 
anger which is guided by reason, and is therefore right. Such 
an anger is predicated of God, and is also ascribed to the Saviour 
in St Mark iii. 5. In Eph. iv. 26, too, it is assumed that anger 
is not necessarily sinful. The Stoics, of course, condemned 
anger, as they did every iraJdo^ : brevem insaniam, Seneca calls 
it ; procul absit ira, says Cicero (de off. i. 38), cum qua nihil 
recte fieri nihil considerate potest. But Aristotle rightly owned 
that, when under the control of reason, this affection is moral : 
o fiev ovv €9 0I9 0€i opy/^ofjiepo^j en oe ay; oei xal ore koI oaov 
XpovoVf iiraivelTcu (eth. Nicom. vii. 7). Nic. a Lyra rightly and 
tersely remarks : ira injusta, quando appetitur poena ejus, qui 
non meruitj aut phis quam meruit^ vel si appetatur ordine debito 
prastermisaOj vel quum appetitur propter indeMtum jinem^ ut 
quando appetitur solum propter^ vindictam non propter justidam^ 
The received version reads eiid) in this passage. If rightly, 
then this saying too would recognise the possibility of a legiti- 
mate anger. Kegarding the moaning of the adverb, it is best 
rendered temere, inconsiderately, blindly. In Polyb. L. i. 52, 
2, it occurs along with a\o7urra>9; Lucian says of a blind 
rivalry, that it is yoK^iraiveiv el/^ (dial, meretr. c. iv.) ; Arrian 
(Epict. i. 9) contrasts el/a} ypfjadai ^vTaauu<i with eiraKoKovdeiv 
Xoytp. Now the context does not require this ci/c^y since with- 
out it the anger spoken of can only be understood to mean a 
blind affection of the mind (vid. Bode ev. sec. Matt, ex vers. 
-ZEthiop., p. 41). Indeed, the introduction here of the idea, 
that there is such a thing as lawful anger, would rather weaken 
the condemnation passed, in the passage, upon passionate wrath. 
Moreover, there are so many and weighty authorities against 
the word, that it has been omitted from the text by Erasmus, 
Luther, Zwingli, Mill, Bengel,^ Schulthess, Gersdorf, Lach- 
mann, De Wette, Neander, and Tischendorf.^ The word is 
wanting in Cod. Vat. in 48, 198, in the Ethiopic and Arabic 

^ Bengel: plane humanum hseoce glossa sensum redolet: nephari&sei 
qiudem sine causa irasci fas esse contendenint. 

* Comp. Gersdorf, Beitraege zur Sprach-Characteristik des N. T., S. 
479 f . ; Schulthess in his essay : *^ 1st die Yorschrift Jesu, Matt. v. 22, stoisch 
Oder peripatetisch?" in Winer's Zeitschrift fuer wissensch. Theolog. H. 3. 
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versions of the Polyglott, in the Anglo-Saxon translation, and in 
the Vulgate; in Justin, apol. i. 16 ; Origen, T, i. p. 112 and 181 
(ed. de la Rue) ; Ptolem. ep ad Floram (opp. Iren,, ed Massuet, 
p. 560). According to Augustine (retract. L. i. c. 19), it was 
omitted in the codices Graeci; according to Jerome (contra 
Felag. L. ii. c. v.), it was omitted in plensque codicibus antiquis, 
and in veris codicibus, he says in his comm. in Matt. Evidence 
in its favour is given by all the Greek codices, with the exception 
of the above mentioned ; by the Itala, the Peschito, Philoxen., 
the Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Slave translations; by 
Irenseus (L. iv. c. 13, and ep. ad Zenam et Ser., ed. Paris, 
p. 414), Chrys., Theod., Cyrill, Hilary, auctor op. imp,, comtit. 
ap. vi. 23, ii. 53, etc. On the strength of this testimony, 
Wettst., Matthaei, and Griesbach have decided in favour of 
its authenticity, particularly as the omission of el/c^ would be 
more easily accounted for by the mode of thought of the first 
century than its insertion. (Griesbach, comm. crit. in textum 
N« T., part. L p. 46). In fact, according to the antiquity and 
number of the external testimonies, these would seem to decide 
in favour of the retention of the word ; undoubtedly it was read 
in the second century, both in the East and the West ; the Itala 
and the Peschito, the oldest translations in the East and the West, 
both have it ; it is to be found in Fathers of the second century, — 
Irenseus (see Lachmann, praef. to ed. 1842, p. x.), auctor ep. 
ad Zenam, — ^testimonies which Gersdorf and Schulthess have 
assailed, but not with satisfactory success. On the other hand^ 
the omission of the word in Justin and Origen has by no means 
the same weight, as in those citations the stress is laid on the 
ofxy^eaOcu ; so that the absence of eltcfj there, is no proof that it 
was not commonly read : Eusebius, for instance, in dem. ev, 
i. 9, uses eifcfj ; while in quoting the verse at i. 7, he omits the 
word. The passage from the Epistle of Ptolemy ought in 
future never to be cited in this connection : when he says, to 
7^p* ov (fxifvevaet^y iv Tf> fivfB^ 6fyyur0rjv(U irepisiKrprrai^ this is 
anything rather than a quotation. True, there is unfortu-' 
nately wanting here, to enable us to conclude the decision, the 
authority of Cod. A and C, which have it not ; yet we must re- 
gard the testimonies we have from the second century in favour 
of the word, as outweighing the negative testimony of the Codex 
Yaticanus from the fourth century. 
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Notwithstanding all this, however, the internal grounds in- 
dicated above constrain us to agree with the most recent critics in 
removing the word from the text; th^ fact, namely, that its inser- 
tion would weaken the sense. For when Griesbaoh tries to account 
for its omission on the ground of ethical prejudice, of the stoical 
rejection of every kind of anger, this opinion, although borne out 
by a reference to Jerome and Cassianus, to whom Griesbach 
chiefly alludes, is yet unsupported by the writings of the rest of the 
Fathers. Jerome says in his Commentary : radendum est ergo 
sine caustty quia ira viri jostitiam Dei non operatur. Cassianui? 
(de instit. Coenob. viii. 20) says, that sirye causa^ although un- 
necessary, was added by those qui amputandam iram pro justis 
causis minime putaverunt, cum utique nullus, quamlibet ixhsque 
natione commotusj sine causa dicai irasd* In these cases, of 
course, the dtcrj was rejected because anger of every kind was 
repudiated. But then it must be remembered that these two 
are the very Fathers wha have done most to establish the rigor- 
ous monkish morality, which was permeated with the notions of 
the Stoics (compare Jerome on ver. 27, the distinction between 
passio and propassio). It were therefore unfair to conclude 
that they represent the opinions of all the Fathers ; the majority 
of whom, on the contrary, recognised a righteous anger. True, 
they speak sometimes as though they viewed all kinds of anger 
as illegitimate (vid. e. g, Hermas ii. 5) ; yet most of them justify 
it. Thus St Augustine (in the retract., comp. Olsliausen) makes 
a distinction between anger against a brother and against the 
sin of a brother, and acknowledges the former as inadmissible. 
The constit. apost. (ii. 53), speaking of Eph. iv. 26, say that the 
object of the Apostle is merely to prevent anger from being 
kept up, and so becoming fivr}<Tiica4cla. The Clementina recog- 
nise the lawfulness of anger when it does not become an irra- 
tional affection (recogn. x. 48^). In Euth. it is said, with great 
truth : €OTt Se evfcaipo^ ofxyfj tj yivofiani Karh r&v TroXirevo/Mi" 
v(ov evammf; r&v ivr&K&v tov Oeovy orav fir) tt/oo? ifcSlfcrjaiv 
7jix€TepaVj oiXKa irpo^ i}(f>eKeuw twv KOKWi ^LovvTfov i^ ayd- 
7r^9 fcal <f>i\aB€\(f>la<; 6fjyL^a)fi€0cu: compare also other pas- 
sages in Suicer^s Thes. s. v. opyi]. In these circumstances, the 

^ The same is implied in that passage, Clem. Alex., Strom, v. p. 239 ; 
where, moreover, as Potter remarks, that Father attaches himself to stoical 
doctrine, . 
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most probable conclusion is, that hesitating Christians thought 
it necessary to modify the statement of our Lord, and so added 
this elxfj. But whatever critical judgment we may pass on- the 
word, in its sense at least, it of course belongs to the passage. 
For if the deed of murder is to be followed up to its first be- 
ginnings, how could the anger spoken of here be anything but 
a blind and irrational anger ? In the same sense as our Saviour 
here, St John says, 1st Epistle iii. 15, Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer; hatred being essentially on the. same 
level with murder. 

(^) Saying, ^Pcuck. Here the passion is regarded as rising 
until it breaks out in language, in an idle word of abuse such 
as might be thrown out in common life. As the object is to 
gain a fitting gradation, the view of Augustine, which is adopted 
by Gregory, Rupert, and Calvin, commends itself, that the word 
was, as that Father had been informed by a Jew, a meaning- 
less interjection of the indignatio commoti animi ; corresponding 
to the . Latin hem ! Hence, too, in the Vulgate it is given 
untranslated. Similar is the opinion of St Chrysostom when 
he says, that among the Syrians the word has the same mean- 
ing as the menacing <rv of the Greeks. The root is V'P^j to 
"spit out;" it might therefore correspond to our "pshaw!" 
Thus we should gain the following climax : opyl^eaOcu denot- 
ing the ira restricti animi (y(aX^iralveiv\ as Tertullian calls 
it ; paxd denoting the anger just breaking out (pijyvvadcu) ; 
fuopij the real word of insult {jcaKoKcrtla) ; so Aug., Erasmus : 
and Beza. As, however, the adoption of the meaning rests 
only upon an hypothesis, we must give some surer indications 
of the grounds for it. The derivation of the word from the 
Greek ^0^09 (a rag, ragamuffin [?]), given by St Augustine 
and adopted by the Ethiopic translator, is an absurd mistake : to 
this derivation Ewald also inclines, referring to the Aramaic 
fc^yjn.^ The opinion most prevalent, especially since Grotius, 
is one which is to be found in Jerome, Hilary, auct. op. imp., 
and in the Greek Scholia ; viz.j that the word expresses the 
Hebrew P'^., P^, with Aramaic ending ^^^.^ used not in the 
Old Testament sense, nequam, but rather in that of " cerebro 

^ In a fragment from Nicpstratus we find the exclamation, Z Korei'jrrv' 
oToy fMKos ! There, however, it is not a term of abuse, but it is of an actual 
rag he is speaking : see Suidas, s. v. Ketr»'?mMrTOP, 

m 
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carens.'' ^ Two things appear to decide in favour of this opinion : 
(1.) the fact, that nio P*?., " empty of brain," was really very fre- 
quently used as a term of abuse, as conveying a mild reproach 
(comp, Wettstein and Lightfoot in loc., but especially Drosius 
comm. ad vocabuli Hebraica N. T., and proverbia classis ii. L. iv. 
§ 16) ; (2.) the fact, that in the Greek text the Aramaic word 
is introduced unaltered, like pa^^L No doubt there are diffi- 
culties in the way of this derivation, which are, however, capable 
of removal.^ A greater difficulty arises from the connection 
in which the word occurs ; namely, that if paxd »= at^paav, xepeo- 
<l>p<ovy it would not differ from ^p6^. It depends accordingly 
upon the view taken of the meaning of the latter. 

^ Luther has, with the Vulgate, '^ Bacha,^* which is apt to mislead the 
German reader from its resemblance to Bache (revenge) . The word is written 
with X Also in the Cod. Cantab., f»)cei. In the New Testament, also some- 
times in other writings, the x tas been put, though not correctly, wherever 
in the Aram, p occxurs ; thus Matt, xxvii. 46, ^«/3«;c^«y/ for ''^rtjpniS^. 

' 1. If fuKoi is the Ghaldaic Kp'n, whv is it not spelt hKM^ just as kq^s 
in Greek is spelt K^^A;, and all words compounded of D^Sf e.g. Bn^et^, 
Bn^ffotihi^ Bvi^^ecyi ; or wny not p»iK»^ according to the analogy of Boe/^sfx, 
Tetifieix vH^V), Kottpuif ( \yp ) ? No doubt the Greek spelling is abnormal, but 

it is well known that great irregularity prevails in the rendering of the He- 
brew vocals in the LXX. The Hebrew ^ — is sometimes written with the 

short vowel f, as in * £>i»^ (0^**^) ; there is even a case in which it is rendered 

by an « : the Levitical town nVfi'^D (Josh. xxi. 37) is spelt M«<p«, whereas 

in Josh. xiii. 18 it is M»j^»»0, and in Jer. xlviii. 21, M«^«; (there, however, 
the Kethib reads D^Si^D)* Perhaps, too, in the old time the pronunciation 

varied : the people of Jerusalem, for instance, used to pronounce la, the 

son, T»2i ; besides the form ^31, '»2n was also in use ; the Galileans, we know, 

pronounced the Scheva like oa, see Bo»pgpys{^ Mark iii. 17. 

2. How comes it that the Peschito has here V^^ ? This is not equi- 

QjiJ . It rather 
seems to be derived from the root pjn, " to be thin, to spit," in Arabic 

(j/?^, whence also the subst. i fcflOiDj ^ ^ AQD^jlevitas, contemptibilitas. 

To this derivation seems also to point the circumstance, that /{«*«« is spelt 
with double k in Cod. 13, 106, in Wettstein, Gloss. Alb., in Theodoret (0pp. 

T. iv. 946) ; also in the Philoxenian translation. Cod. Ridley has l^^ ; Cod. 
Par., on the other hand, has .tP^) and Cod. Barsal. gu03 (see Eichhorn^s 
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(7) Mtopk. If pcucd has the meaning ^^ brainless," how, in 
what sense can the word fJMipi express a climax in the mani-^ 
f estation of Ais passion I To say, with St Chrysostom, that it 
is so becanse reason is the highest gift of man, is vain^ if we 
take paKOj 9& he himself does, in the sense of ^ brainless." Now 
the climax need not lie in the word in itself^ if it can only be 
shown that it existed in the common usage of speech ; for it is 
particnlarly true of terms of abuse^ that everything turns upon 
custom and the use of language. But rabbinical passages show 
plainly that the term nio p'n was used only as a mild reproach, 
and that chiefly in discourses which were meant to set matters 
right. When, e. gr., Aben Esra, on Ex. xxxi. 18, speaks of those 
who wondered what Moses could have found to do all that time 

Repert. vii. 26, x. 21). The word has been also derived in this way by those 
whose gloes Theophylact gives: rt»h Bs 0/ ^ukoL wptarl Katrrnvrvvrov ^tUfi 
oviftokivuv. That, besides the common term of abuse Kp'H, another was in use 

in the Aramaic, viz., Kjp*lf viHs, is what cannot be proved (Gastellus and 

Schaaf have taken this adjective from the New Testament alone). Rro- 
bably the Syriac translator has slavishly adhered to the speUing of the 
Gre^ word, what indeed he does not always do : comp. 'Axsxd»/M«, Peach. 
Actsi. 19. 

We may here ask in passing : How comes it that the Aramaic words in 
the New Testament have invariably the a-sound, whereas in Galilee the 
Syriac was, as is generally^supposed, the language of the country (Michaelis, 
Einleitung ins N. T. i. 145)^ the Tiberians read the Kametz as an (Gese- 
nius, Lehrgebaeude, S. 39) ; and it is admitted^ that under the government of 
the Seleucidae generally, the Syrians had a great influence upon that Chal- 
daic dialect which the Jews brought home with them from the Captivity ? 
Some say that this was the pronunciation of the more refined dialect of 
Jerusalem ; others seek the reason in the mountainous nature of the country 
of Palestine, which made the a-sound popular with the inhabitants of that, 
as it is with those of all mountainous countries. It is,, however, more natural 
to suppose that the Hebrews, who had brought this pronunciation from 
East Aram, retained it almost imaltered in the time of which we speak. 
Must not even the corrupt language of the Talmud Jeruschahni be called 
Chaldee rather than Syriac ? Besides, did the West Aramaic language 
possess the o-sound at the time of Christ ? The beginnings of our diacriti- 
cal marks in the Syriac go back no further than the sixth century (see Hup- 
feld, Stud. u. Krit. iii. 4, 796). Now, that is just the time when the oldest 
information we have occurs, as to the difference between West and East 
Aramaeans in their pronunciation of the a-sound (Assemarii bibl. orient.' ii. 
407) ; and with this information the investigation on the origin of the vowel- 
signs accords. (Hupfeld in loc. cit. S. 808 ; comp. the same, on the differ- 
ence between the two dialects, Stud. u. Krit. iii. 2, 293.) 
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on the mount, he calls them rrto ^5'*'^ ; so too on Ex. xxxiv. 8, 
and elsewhere. In the Book "IDID, c. xi., where a woman up- 
braids her husband for an inconsiderate speech, she begins with 
Ki?"""! ; and so in many other similar cases. The familiar cha- 
racter of the reproach, and the small importance attaching to it, 
may be seen from these references ; and at the same time they 
show that it indicated merely a weakness of understanding. 
The author of the op. imperf . shows himself to have been well- 
informed when he writes : vulgare verbum erat- apud Judseos, 
quod non ex ira neque ex odio sed ex aliquo motu varie dicebant^ 
magis fiducice caus&, quam iracundias. The Arabic has also in 

this passage the milder JjbU-, which occurs not unfrequently 

in the Arabic in. explanatory speeches ; while in the subsequent 

clause, for fKop^ it has the offensive ^Jas>A. Ma)p6<; is a very 

different word. It is a moral reproach. Hengstenberg remarks 
on Ps., xiv. 1, that ^33 there denotes the atheism of the heart, 
Hupfeld gives on Ps. xiv. a minute investigation of 733 and its 
synonyms, P"'D3, yh^ ^HB; and he shows, by an admirable colla- 
tion of passages, that ?33 is used only in a spiritual — that is, a 
religious and m>oral — sense, in Deut. xxxii. 6 ; Ps. Ixxiv. 18, 22 ; 
Josh. vii. 15 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 12. In Sirach 1. 28 the Samaritans 
are called \ci6^ fjuopo^. He who is acquainted with the use of 
language, both of the Old Testament and of the rabbinical 
writings, can have no doubt whatever that between the two words 
a real distinction exists, and that they form a decided gradation. 
It can only have been from overlooking this consideration that 
Neander could have thought of removing from the text the 
words 09 S' &v — TO) aweSpup, or that certain writers (as Paulus 
and Schulthess) could have regarded fjuopi as, equally with pa/cdj 
an Hebrew word, supposing it to be equivalent to H'liD, " the f ro- 
ward against God." The truth is given already in Phavorinus: 
etprjTaL xal errt toO aOeov Kal dirioTov: thus Lightfoot and 
Dilherr (farrago rituum sacrorum, p. 171); thus, in more 
modem times, E. A. Schulze, Spec, in Matth. Frankf. 1758, 
D. Michaelis, Nachtigall (neues Magazin ueber Eeligions- 
philosophie, etc., by Henke, iii. S. 190), and several others. 
In the other passages, also, where the word is used by our 
Lord, it expresses the opposite of the religious property of 
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trfHfyui and (j>p6vr)a-i^ : chap. vii. 26, xxiii. 17, 19, xxv. 2, 3, 8. A 
kindred rabbinical saying, in which the word used is PKh^ occurs 
in the Talmud, tract. Kidduschin, f . 28, 1 : ^^S^ V^n i-unf) «i^pn 
^^JOj' toy, " He who calls his neighbour PCh does a thing worthy 
of death." 

With regard to the predicate aB€X^<;, it may be remarked, 
that it frequently occurs in such a connection that it must mean 
generally one's neighbour : thus vers. 23, 24, chap. vii. 3, 4, 5, 
xviii. 15, 21. This is the Hebrew usage, after which Erasmus 
and Grotius translate in our passage : alteri cuivis. Yet it is 
very possible that the word was used by Christ with very much 
of its original force, as really denoting brotherhood ; who was 
regarding the original union and relationship of the human 
family among one another and with God : Acts xvii. 26.^ St 
Jerome: frater noster nuUus est, nisi qui eundem nobiscum 
habet patrem. So likewise Euth. ; B.-Crusius says : there can 
be no doubt that in the New Testament the name is used in 
connection with the Father-name of God. 

(4.) The degrees of punishment assigned. 

The first thing in these which strikes one is this, that the 
second appears plainly to be a civil punishment, while the last 
seems as plainly to be a Divine punishment. Neander, usually 
so wary a critic, has allowed himself to be moved by this diflS- 
culty to an act of critical violence, and has declared the words 
S9 S' &v eXTTTf — T& avpcBpl^ to be an interpolation. Kpl<n<; and 
yeewa he regards as equivalent expressions of a Divine punish- 
ment. The meaning which, in his view, is alone defensible, is : 
" The man who suffers revenge to spring up in his heart, or to 
find vent in a word of abuse, is as guilty of the Divine judg- 
ment of the yieupa as he who allows the feeling to become action." 
The same sense has been gained by Este and Episcopius, who, 
however, have not had recourse to the same critical coup-de- 
main. The latter argues thus: In all the three cases, the 
punishment assigned is simply death; no greater punishment 
is assigned to the deed of murder than to the murderous affec- 
tion : to suppose, then, that there is a gradation of punishments, 
the KpUri^ (decreed against murder) being less, and the yeewa 

* Epictetufi also uses the word in this deeper sense, L. I. c. xiii. § 3 1 
dtf^petTrdhoif, ovk AviZjl TOt^ «e$sX<poi/ tov aetvrov^ Sg ex^i top Aiet iep6yo»(i9^ 
luoTtp viog Ik raw mvtuv wspfAorav yiytan TUtl ri^s etvr^^ ci»6i6i¥ KuretfioXiici 
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greater, would involve this absurdity, that the punishment with 
which the transgression by word is visited is greater than that 
decreed against the transgression by deed. Hence, he says, the 
idea must be this, that he who sins against the love of his 
neighbour either by his feelings or by his words, is equally de- 
serving of death with the actual murderer. Stier also assures 
us that " it is only in expression that these three punishments 
rise to a climax : the punishments by no means indicating dif- 
ferent degrees of culpability." Yet it is difficult to see what 
else they can be, when Stier himself paraphrases the meaning 
thus : " he deserves the judgment, yes^ and more than the judg- 
ment." 

But when we consider that the outbreak in language marks 
a higher degree of the passion than the inward affection, and 
further notice that in the text the punishments decreed are ex- 
pressed in different terms, can we believe that KpLat^ and yiewa 
rov TTvpot; signify the same thing, or, with Este and Episc, that 
aweSptov also conveys exactly the same idea ? There are four 
possible methods of determining the question, one or other of 
which has been adopted by the various expositors. The most 
natural thing would seem to be, to suppose all the punishments 
to be civil, since Kpla-i<; and oi/veBpiov refer to such. According 
to Paulus, we have here the three kinds of civil punishment 
which " Christ, in the event of His recognition as Messiah, in- 
tended to introduce into -His theocratical kingdom :" by the 
yi€wa Tov wvp&i was meant the kingdom of Belial, that is to be 
excluded from the theocracy. (Pf aff goes still further on this 
false exegetical track, notsB exeget. in ev. Matth. p. 90 seqq.) 
Schoettgen and Lightf oot take the same view, in so far as they 
also recognise the appointment of a civil punishment merely. 
Their view is, that as in those days, on account of the frequent 
occurrence of the crime of murder, murderers were no longer 
visited with the extreme penalty of the law, so Christ, showing 
the high morality of His law, decreed that, while the malicious 
were given up to the judgment of God, the offenders with the 
tongue should be dealt with by the law of the land : €V<y)(p<$ eh 
T. 7. is explained : so guilty that he were even deserving of the 
Gehenna ; ek <rwiB. would thus be the leading idea. This view 
might be carried out still further, if we could also regard the 
yiiewa irvpo^ as a civil punishment : whereof more afterwards. 
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Naturallj, this view did not suggest itself to the Fathers ; for it 
is based npon a conception of the Messianic work which wa« 
quite foreign to their ways of thinking. Moreover, affections 
can sorely never be a subject of judicial cognizance. It was 
therefore natural that the ancient writers should regard the 
punishments as future. Few of them^ however, have clearly 
carried out this idea. Ghrys. is obscure upon this point. 
Theoph. states more articulately his opinion, that xplai^ is the 
condemnation by God, awkhpiov a judgment by the Apostles : 
evoyjiyi earau t& aw^pUp r&v arfUov ^ AiroaroKcov ore icaOuroiMr^ 
KplvovT&; TCLs BaiSexa ^t;Xa9. So Calvin, who says of the second 
punishment: gravior poena coram toto coeksti consessu. Yet 
he, like Piscator, has felt it a difficulty, that on this view the 
two first classes are not visited with the punishment of yieiwi : 
a circumstance which Bellarmine and a Lapide have not failed 
to turn to account, in order to show the difference between 
peccata venialia, which per se deserve only the fires of pur- 
gatory, and mortal sins, which merit per se the flames of hell. 
The majority, however, could not fail to see that these several 
appointments of Divine punishment can only be spoken of here 
according to human analogy; that the estimate which God 
forms of the offence is here presented in a palpable form by 
reference to the civil punishments common among men (as is 
also the case in Matt, xviii. 6). If this is the caBC, then the 
Future earod^y used here, serves as a corroboration of what has 
been remarked above (p. 150) concerning the view of the judg- 
mentrday; because, if the decrees of punishment are simply 
taken from the relations of the present, it follows that the judg- 
ment itself cannot be restricted to a given future moment of 
time. St Augustine has expressed himself ably on this subject : 
gradus itaque sunt in peccatis, ut prime quisque irascatur et 
eum motum retineat corde conceptum. Jam si extorserit vocem 
indignantis ipsa commotio non significantem aliquid, sed ilium 
animi motum ipsa eruptione testantem, qua feriatur ille, cui 
irascitur, plus est utique quam si surgens ira silentio premeretur : 
sin vero non solum vox indignantis audiatur, sed etiam verbum, 
quod jam certam ejus vituperationem, in quem profertur, de- 
signet et notet, qui dubitet amplius hoc esse quam si sonus in- 
dignationis ederetur? Itaque in primo unum est, id est ira 
sola, in secundo duo, et ira et vox, quae iram significat, in tertio 
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tria, et ira et vox, quae iram significat, et in voce ipsa certse 
vituperationis expressio. Vide nunc etiam tres reatus, judicii, 
consilii et gehennse ignis. Nam in judicio adhuc defensioni 
datur locus. In consilio autem qiiamquam et judicium esse 
soleat, tamen quia interesse aliquid hoc loco fateri cogit ipsa 
distinction videtur ad consilium pertinere sententiae prolatio, 
quando non jam cum ipso reo agitur, utrum damnandus sit, sed 
inter se qui judicant, conferunt, quo supplicio damnari oporteat, 
quern constat esse damnandui^. Gehenna vero ignis nee dam- 
nationem habet dubiam sicut judicium, nee damnati poenam, 
sicut consilium, in gehenna vero ignis certa est et damnatio et 
poena damnati. Videntur ergo aliqui gradus in peccatis et in 
reatu, sed quibus modis invisibiliter exhibeantur meritis ani- 
marum, quis potest dicere? So the Glossa ord., Bullinger, 
Luther, Chemnitz, Maid., Henoch., Spanh., Socin.,Calov, Mares, 
in the hydra Socin. iii. p. 657, Bengel, Mich., and the majority 
of writers. Bengel : reatus civilis denotat reatum spiritualem ad 
culpam et poenam. There remains, however, a difficulty, which 
De Wette has chiefly urged : the abrupt transition to the punish- 
ment of hell introducing quite a new range of ideas. It behoves 
us, then, to subject the three classes of punishment to a more 
minute investigation. 

"Ei/oj^o? ea-Tai rfj tcpla-ei. ''Evoj(p<; = €P€y(pfi€v6<: rtvt, 
" subject to, liable to," so that the civil power has a right over 
him. Elsewhere also it occurs with the Dative and Genitive of 
the penalty, LXX. Gen. xxvi. 11 ; Matt. xxvi. 66 (with the 
Genitive, because the idea " guilty of a thing " is implied in it : 
Kuehner gr. Gramm. § 536 6.) : subsequently, with reference 
to the punishment, hf(y)(o^ ek yeewav, elliptically for epo^o^ ^£Kn 
"Kea-Oai eh yiein/av (comp. epo^of; avaipedrjvoAj Num. xxxv. 31) ; 
669 here indicating the local motion, as in €9 icopaKo^, h ficucan 
piav, ad Gemonias scalas.^ (Winer, 6 A. S. 191.) As subse- 
quently aweSpiov occurs as enhancing the KplaL^^ Kplaifs must 
represent a special tribunal, the Jewish sub-tribunal. The Jews, 
according to the rabbinical records, had three courts of judg- 
ment : — (1.) In places of less than 120 inhabitants, a court com- 
posed of three men, which had power to sit in judgment only 
on money cases, riiJlDD p'n, (2.) In places of more than 120 in- 

^ According to Lightfoot, Vriemoet, Fritzsche, ilg denotes the farthest 
limit, usque ad : but in that case we should have tag or tag e/;, Matt. xi. 23. 
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habitants, a court of twenty-three men, which decided also on 
capital cases, HiB^W pi : this is the owiBpia of Matt. x. 17« ' That 
the decisions of this court required to be confirmed by the 
Synedrium by no means follows from what Josephus says, Antiq. 
xiv. 9, 3, to which Mich, refers. (3.) The Synedrium of seventy- 
two, which sat in judgment on the most important matters, — on 
questions of law, on false prophets, on war and peace, and on 
the general affairs of the country.^ Now, as only the second 
court could punish capital crimes, and as the penalty of murder 
was death by the sword, it follows that the Kplat^ spoken of 
here is the second court of judgment ; and the word denotes at 
once the court and the punishment which it decreed. The fact, 

^ Joseplius differs somewhat from these accounts : according to him, the 
second consisted only of seven -judges (Antiq. iv. 8, 14 and 38, comp. de 
bell. Jud. ii. 20, 5). In Moses no number is given, and it thus remains 
uncertain whether the account of Josephus or that of the Rabbis is to be 
followed. There are few writers who, like Selden, accuse Josephus of a 
direct error. The majority reject absolutely the rabbinical tradition ; and, 
indeed, it is difficult to believe that a public man like Josephus should have 
been ignorant of the constitution of his country, with which he had him- 
self a great deal to do. Besides, one is disposed to suspect the rabbinical 
tradition, when, on reading the oldest evidence on the subject, that in the 
Mischna tr. Sanh. chap. i. § 6, one finds the proof that there must be 
twenty-three judges, and the reasons alleged for this necessity, accompanied 
with absurd and manifestly fabulous statements. Grotius and Bernardus 
have attempted to reconcile the two accounts, though in too artificial a way. 
We regard the rabbinical statement as erroneous. As to its origin, it may 
have been as follows : The number twenty-three was a sacred number in 
the Jewish administration of justice in the later times. Ten votes formed 
the municipality, eleven votes were necessary for an acquittal, twelve for a 
conviction : thus the number twenty-two was made up. But as the num- 
ber of judges must be an odd number (Selden de synedriis, p. 926), the 
number twenty-three was taken. According to the statement of the Tal- 
mud, this was the number of members which must be present in order to 
pass judgment : behind the half -moon of regular Synedrists there sat three 
rows of twenty -three scholars, from whose numbers the Synedrium was 
supplied (Selden de syned. L. ii. c. vi. ; Joet, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 
S. 87). Now, if in the constitution of the Synedrium this importance was 
attached to the number twenty-three, we may suppose that in later times 
the opinion was entertained, that this was^the number of the judges of those 
inferior courts. Gomp. especially Selden, L. ii. c. v. and vi. ; Voisin in 
Pugio fidei, P. ii. c. iv. ; Wagenseil Sota, p. 15 ; Leusden philologus hebraao 
mixtus, p. 344 ; Krebs ad h. 1., and others. Hartmann has also spoken on 
this subject (in his Zusammenhang des N. and A. T., S. 400), but without 
any results. 
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that murder could be punished by an inferior court^ made the 
crime appear in a less evil aspect. The moral earnestness of 
the Saviour is shown, however, in this, that He visited the very 
germ of the crime, the passionate affeotion, with the same punish- 
ment which that court inflicted upon the deed itself. The 
allusion to the higher board of the Synedrium implies a refer- 
ence to the severe penalty which it inflicted upon the worst 
ojffences, — of atheism, blasphemy, etc., on which it alone sat in 
judgment, — viz., to the penalty of death by stoning* As we have 
already seen that the mention of the different courts of judg- 
ment implies a reference to the different kinds of death they 
decreed, we cannot be surprised that in the third case only the 
punishment and not the court is named. What, however, is 
very questionable is, that ^ y€€wa tov irvpo^ must necessarily be 
understood as indicating the Divine punishment after death. 
Two considerations induce us to call this in question : Firstj 
the incongruous nature of the gradation in the penalties spoken 
of, if, while the two first plainly refer to civil courts and penal- 
ties, the third carries us at once to the Divine. Second, the 
difliculty as to whether the two first punishments also would 
then have to be regarded as occurring anywhere but in the 
Gehenna. These considerations are important enough to in- 
duce the expositor to examine whether the Gehenna of fire 
may not also be understood to denote a civil and temporal 
punishment. 

It is to be desired that this word yeewa were subjected to 
a fresh investigation^ in both its antiquarian and theological 
aspects. The learned lectiones varise of Sam. Petitus (L. i. c. v., 
also in vol. viL of the Frankfort edition of critici sacri) are not 
sufficient. Expositors, in their comments on the word, attach 
themselves for the most part to the words of Kimchi on Ps. xxvii., 
with which the statement of R. Jehuda Levita (in the Book 
Kosri, ed. Buxt., p. 72) accords. They are as follows : Dyn| 

niDVjn niKD^ian ^1*1^7 'T'pn : « Gehinnam, a place near Jerusalem, 
a place held in abhorrence, whereinto the bodies of animals and 
all manner of impurities were thrown, where there was also a 
fire constantly burning to consume the filth and bones." Beza 
doubts the accuracy of this statement, but in the main it is pro- 
bably true. From the Old Testament we gather the following 
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data on the subject. The place ^B^/ in the ravine of the Valley 
of the children of Hinnom, had been desecrated by the idolatrous 
Israelites, by the sacrifice there by fire of children to Molech. 
As an expression of his abhorrence of the act, I^ing Josiah de* 
filed the place with dead bodies (2 Kings xxiii. 10) ; and since 
then, to be thrown there, or to be buried there, was the most 
hateful of indignities (Jer. vii. 32, 33), Now, when the word 
yeetrva Q^y*?^) is used by the Babbis (Bartolocci bibl. rabb. ii. 28) 
and in the New Testament, also with the addition of the words 
ToD TTvpov, as a designation of the place of future torment, how 
is this circumstance to be reconciled with those historical data? 
Thus : We may easily suppose that the carrion and refuse col* 
lected in Gehenna were periodically burnt. There were thus 
these three ideas connected with the place: first, the bloody 
historical reminiscence of the idolatry, which was in fact the 
worship of demons (LXX. Ps. xcvi. 5) ; next, the worm of 
corruption ; and once more, the fire : three things which certainly 
made the place a not inappropriate type of the place of damna* 
tion. The point of transition to this symbolic view is to be 
found in Isa. Ixvi: 24: without the Holy City lay the dead 
bodies of the transgressors, whose worm dies not, and whose fire 
is not quenched; a passage apparently referred to in Sirach 
vii. 17 ; Judith xvi. 21 : or we may even say (as Gesenius also 
thinks it probable), that in this description in Isa. Ixvi. 24, the 
prophet borrowed his language from the state of the Valley of 
Hinnom, while the Saviour made use of the words of the pro* 
phet in describing r^ieyvoj Mark ix. 48. If this view be correct, 
it is a confirmation of what was previously thrown out as a sup- 
position, viz., that at least the carcases of beasts were thrown 
there, and that fire was kept burning there. 

The words pKriOrjwu eh yeepvq;^ rod irvpo^^ in the mouth of 
Christ, must accordingly be understood in the sense indicated in 
Jer. vii. and Isa. Ixvi. ; viz. thus : *^ He shall be slain, and his 
body thrown on that place of horrors." Thus Petitus in loc. 

1 Touching the name UlnrVl ^S, or Din ^jS, there does not appear to be 
any ground to doubt its derivation from a proper name, or to go baok to 
the meaning, " groaning," according to Dn3, as Winer does in his Real- 
lexicon. — noh is correctly stated by Lorgbadi to be from the Persic ^jlil? 
to consume : the Sanscrit root is tap, . 
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cit., B.-Crusius.^ If it be said that such a punishment for cri- 
minals was unheard of, the answer is, that it might nevertheless 
have been mentioned by our Lord as an extreme one, as in St 
Matt, xviii. 6 He speaks of drowning in the sea, a punishment 
equally unknown to the law. Yet it should not be left out of 
accoiyit, that the law of Moses had decreed the penalty of death 
by fire against a certain kind of incest, sinning with mother and 
daughter, Lev. xx. 14. To this vivicomburium Chemn., Calixt, 
Spanheim, Calov, refer. Little use, however, can be made of 
this circumstance for the passage before us. There is no foun- 
dation for the idea of Michaelis (Mos. Eecht, v. S. 235), that 
it is of the burning of the corpse after death by stoning that 
Christ is speaking. And generally, we cannot suppose that there 
is any allusion to a burning in the Valley of Hinnom. It is 
difficult to see how such an act of criminal justice could have 
been carried out in a place which was legally unholy ; such a 
thing could never have been done originally in the time of 
Moses, and probably not in later times. Moreover, the laws 
which the Talmud lays down as to the procedure in the punish- 
ment of death by fire, are of such a nature that they exclude 
burning in the Valley of Hinnom. The Gemara on the San- 
hedrim (c. vii. 1, ed. Cocc.) seeks to prove that the condemned is 
not to be burnt to ashes ; and in the "H^^n IDD, that is, the Cate- 
chism of R. Levi Ascher (t 1293) (a work which is the basis of 
the Jus Hebrseorum by Hettinger), it is given as a tradition of 
the ancients, that the punishment of fire was to be concluded by 
the infusion of burning lead. (Hettinger, p. 334.) 

It remains that we say something of the ethical deduc- 
tions which may be drawn from this saying. The passionate 
affection is introduced in several stages of its development on 
to the deed of murder itself, and to each degree the proper 
penalty is assigned. Thus, for different degrees of the sin, there 
are different measures of guilt. But it is not merely with a view 
of terrifying men that these different degrees of guilt are accom- 
panied with different degrees of punishment, as Zwingli seems 
to imagine : In summa, tria docet Christus. Primum, quod est 

^ Baumgarten-Crusius even maintains, that with the sole exception of 
St Luke xii. 5, " the word Gehenna is never once used by our Lord to de- 
note merely a /tt^wre state, hut that it always eigm^e& present exclusion from 
the communion of saints/^ ' 
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perf6ctissimum/ut sine affectu simus ir^. Hoc vero quum im- 
possibile esse novit^ sese nostrse imbecillltati attemperans, prss- 
cepta alia ponit, quae coUbeant affectuum impetum effrenem ne 
impudentius erumpat. Si ab ira vobis omnino temperare non 
potestis, quod tamen madme urgeo, hoc tamen curate, ne signa 
iraB et rancoris, ne contumeliosa verba effundatis. Quodsi affeo- 
tus irse vos et hue impulit, manum tamen cohibete, ne f erociat 
et saeviat. Mallem ego vos omnino puros esse et sine omni a£Fectu, 
et hoc lege mea requiro, tales discipulos volo et amo. Veram- 
tamen non abjiciam vos, etiamsi primis assultibus cesseritis, 
modo ne quid petulantius et impudentius, modo ne frena affec- 
tibus nimium laxetis. Modus servandus in omni re. But the 
object is not thus to make allowances ; what we have placed before 
us in the words of Christ is rather the objective law of the Divine 
judgment. On the other hand, the common doctrinal opinion was, 
that the degree of guilt determined the measure of future punish- 
ment. This view was held in a fonn modified according to the 
general doctrine of each peculiar creed : thus several theologians 
of the Eomish Church regarded the punishment assigned to the 
two first degrees of guilt to be purgatory, these being venial 
sins ; whereas that of the third, a mortal sin, was hell (see above, 
p. 182). Otherwise, however, thought Este, Maldon., Menoch., 
Tirin. TheProtestant Church rejected the doctrine of venial sins, 
and also that of their temporal expiation, but yet used the words 
in proof of gradus poense infemalis (Gerh. loci theol. T. v., 73 ; 
Quenstedt theol. didactico-polem. iv. 565 ; Spanh. dubia T. ii., 
dub. 140). In accordance with what has been set forth above 
(p. 183), we are not at liberty to make this temporal application of 
the words. Moreover, the final issue of human development is 
not, we hold, determined by individual sins, but by the presence or 
absence of faith ; according to that saying of Luther, that the 
onlv sin which condemns men is the sin of unbelief, John iii. 36. 
In the process of the climax from the inward affection to its 
outbreak in words, at first in a weaker, then in a stronger form, 
we note the' absence of the ultimate culmination, and inquire, 
What punishment does the Lawgiver, who visits the word with 
the same penalty with which the Pharisees visited the actual 
deed. Himself assign to the deed ? But here (as in ver. 28), 
it was not His design to speak of this : His design was merely to 
show that the actual sin takes its commencement from the sinful 
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feeling. Its commencement^ we say ; and therefore we must re- 
gard the following view of Este, which has been already criticized 
in itg eaegetical aspect (p. 182), as equally erroneous in an ethical 
point of view : nnde non alia apparet differentia, qnam quod 
concilium sit planum, judicium esse possit unius tantum. Hie 
sensus etiam ex eo probatur, quia infra quoad reatum non dis- 
tinguit inter moechantem et eum, qui vidit mulierem ad con- 
cupiscendam eam; quern dicit jam moechatum in corde suo. 
Neither, on the other hand, must we educe from the words (par- 
ticulariy as the deed is not contemplated) any general decision 
on the degree of guilt in the affection in relation to the word, 
or of the word in relation to the deed. Eightly was it remarked 
by Luther, in his polemic against the Romish distinction of 
peccata yenlalia and mortalia, that the guilt is determined not 
according to the species facti, but according to the persona. 
Thus, in certain circumstances, the affection may involve more 
guilt than the angry word, and the word than the deed. The 
white devil, says Luther, is oftentimes worse than the black one ; 
and, as Hamann observes : '' Our Lawgiver is one who makes 
the lustful leer a sin, and who acquits an adulteress." The 
cases which our Lord contemplates here, are only those into 
which there enters a degree of that passion^ whichy under given 
circumstancesy would result in the deed of rmirder. So too Maid. 
Other cases, we must suppose, are therefore acknowledged, in 
which (and the auct. op. imp. also expresses himself to this 
effect) the affection is morally as bad as the deed, because it is 
restrained solely by external circumstances or considerations ; or 
again, cases in which the affection, without the intervening ex- 
pression in words, passes at once to the deed. So too, on the 
other hand, it is implied that cases may exist in which the same 
manifestations which are spoken of here, may exist, and be 
characterized by little criminality, or even be entirely free from 
guilt. There is such a thing — and the eitcrj expresses this — as an 
opyl^earOa^ which is unpunishable, and there is also a guiltless 
saying paxdy /juope : so that Chrys. is right, so far ^s the sense 
is concerned, in adding el/cfj also to both these clauses. Proofs 
of this occur in the New Testament itself. Anger is ascribed 
to Christ, St Mark iii. 5 : in John ii. 15 and Matt, xxiii. 13 it 
must be presupposed. St Paul speaks of an anger which is 
without sin, Eph. iv. 26. St James calls pa/cdy when to the man 
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who has no works he addresses the words & dvOpayrre K€ve (ii. 20). 
ilfoi/oe is spoken bj Christ not only to the Pharisees, but to His 
own disciples (Matt, xxiii. 17, 19 ; Luke xidv. 25, comp. Gal. 
iii. 1, 3). Therefore, in the case of this saying too, we must 
beware of that mistaken literality which induced some, even in 
the time of St Chrysostom, to fancy that they satbfied the com- 
mand of Christ if they succeeded in avoiding the use of' the 
identical word fxxope (Chrys. de compunctione, I*, i. c ii.). 

Vers. 23, 24. Connected with the foregoing by oiv (as in r. 
80, vi. 14, 15), two thoughts are added, which show that when 
anger has arisen, that sin against all moral earnestness must be 
at once atoned, and thus tend to enforce the command. The 
most sacred engagement must be interrupted, if an offence 
against a brother remains unrepented of : nor must the demand 
of such hastd be deemed extravagant, for who can tell how 
shortly life may close^ and then the injured will appear as the 
accuser before God ! 

But whether these additional verses formed part of the 
original discourse — whether they belonged originally to our 
Evangelist, or have been taken from some other source, — that is 
a question which has been differently answered, according to the 
different opinions held regarding this Gospel. Not only Wilke, 
Br. Bauer, but even Neander has held that vers. 23-26 have 
been taken from some other source and added in here. Accord- 
ing to Br. Bauer, the 23d verse is simply an " expansion" of the 
saying found in St Mark xi. 25 (B. i. S. 336). Wilke, how- 
ever, thinks that Mark xi. 24-26 is a later addition to the origin 
nal Gospel (Wilke, der Urevangelist, S. 666) : nay, it is even 
maintained (and surely the force of arbitrary assumption could 
no further go) that the words in Mark xi. 25 stood originally 
before Matt. vi. 14 ! — ^But the vers. 23, 24 connect themselves 
admirably with what precedes ; and it would be difficult to 
decide against them in their present place, unless, indeed, we had 
a right to insist upon a popular speaker keeping strictly to the 
didacticaFenunciation of his subject, and absolutely to prohibit 
him from adding any elements of a practical and hortatory 
character. With regard to ver. 25 : it, too, fits in well with the 
context, yet in its case there is a greater possibility of its having 
been taken from some other place. It is found lilcewise in St 
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Luke xii. 58^ 59. Yet, that there it stands in its origitial place, 
even Schleiermacher has not undertaken to prove (die Schriften 
des Lucas, S. 191), This has been done by Aug. and Grotius : 
according to them, .what is meant by reconciliation with the ad* 
versary, is reconciliation with God and the accusing conscience ; 
so Olsh., Neand., Meyer Comm. zum Ev. Luc. 3 A. in loc, 
Hilgenfeld, etc. If it be true that the Evangelist has gathered 
together the floating elements of the Sermon and connected them 
together, giving the words this signification, we must assuredly 
recognise the ability of the combination : the saying, however, 
is not there in its original place, and on this the above critics 
are agreed. Baur (S. 475) is of opinion that this saying belongs 
to the compilation made up out of Matthew with the object 
spoken of at p. 19 : according to Koestlin, it is taken from the 
Gospel of St Peter. Now, as the third Evangelist gives else- 
where other sayings of the Sermon on the Mount in a detached 
form, showing that he was but imperfectly acquainted with that 
Sermon (see above, p. 31), and as vers. 23-26 occur only in the 
Sermon on the Mount, we must regard these sayings as here in 
their original place. 

The Eedeemer spoke not to Christians, but to Jews : no 
marvel, then, if His discourses bear traces of being addressed to 
those among whom the Jewish worship and ceremonial were stUl 
maintained.^ So here He speaks of the sacrificial rite : comp. vi. 
5, 17, vii. 15, X. 41, xviii. 17. The words were received in the 
Christian Church, and applied in an easy unconstrained way to its 
relations : what is here said of the altar, was applied to the Lord's 
Supper ; and so arose that beautiful custom of the early Church, 
of the mutual act of forgiveness among members of Christian 
families before the celebration of the Holy Communion.^ 

^ So when Planck, Ritschl, and others, quote passages like this to prove 
that Jesus never contemplated the abolition of the law, the idea is not less 
mistaken than when Papists base on the same passages an argument for 
the perpetuity of the sacrifice of the mass, and of the altar. (Spanheim, 
dubia ev. iii. 832.) 

* Dion. Areop. de eccles. hierarchia, 3, 3, 8 : ov y»p htart vpog to h 
ffvpxysff^oct^ K»l ri^s rov kvog fcsrij^ty etpviifettetg kvuviag rovg vpog tetvrovq ^ifjpn- 
fcipovs, comp. Corderius catena in Psalmos T. iii. p. 322, in Ps. cxlvii. 3, a 
passage which he referred to this. On the principles of the Rabbis on the 
subject of reconciliation, see L^Empereur on Maimonides de legibus Hebr. 
forensibus, Lugd. Bat. 1637, p. 221. 
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The. picture is drawn from life. It transports us to tlie 
moipent when the Israelite, having brought his sacrifice to 
the Court of the Israelites, awaited the instant when the priest 
would approach to receive it at his hands. • He waits with his 
gift at the rails which separate the place where he stands from 
the Court of the Priests, into which his, offering will presently 
be taken, there to h& slain by the priest^ and by him presented 
upon the altar of sacirifice.^ Now, for a jna^ to interrupt him- 
self in so solemn a moment as this, is to recognise the supreme 
importance of the engagement for whifeh he allows his worship 
to be disturbed.^ Valerius Maximus. (L, iii. c. iii.) tells how, 
on one occasion, a youth who was holding a. censer to Alexan- 
der at sacrifice, rather suffered his arm to be consumed than 
interrupt the sacred ceremonial. — And; the command to break 
off this sacred occupation points, further, to tliis truth, that the 
means of reconciliation widi God can have no efficacy without 
reconciling love towards man; as in vi^ 14, 15. .When this 
duty towards man has been discharged,, thein,; and then only, 
may the sacrifice be offered — then, and then only, does it become 
efficacious : rore, it is said, iKOmVy /c.r.\. : compv the admoni- 
tion in 1 Tim. ii. 8. St Chrysostom : eKKonrreadtd, (fyrf^lv, 17 i/Mf 
Xarpeia, iva 17 trrj dydirrf fieivrf ejrel KaX T.o^uto-0v(rla r) Trpo<i 
rov dieX^ov KaraWayrf htci ^yap rovtb; qv/q elTre, fiera to 
Trpocevey/celv ff irplv to irpoa-ever/Kear dXX ditov tov hoapov Kein 
fievov /cal t??9 dvcrlw; dp^rfv iyowt^f; irip/iret Buik'Karfrja'Ofievov t& 
dZeK(f>&. From this fiist reason Chrys. then educes the second : 
that otherwise thine own offering has no efficacy. 

'JBai/ 7r/oo<r^^/0979, >c.t.\., is not to be understood of the sa- 
crificial act itself : eiiirpoadevj ver, 24, shows that the sacrifice 
does not yet lie upon: the altar ; hence, too, iirl ought not to be 
translated, with Luther, " auf," — it was the priest who placed 
it upon the altar, — ^but, with the Vulgate, " to the altar,^ or " be- 

1 Since the later times of the Hebrew monarchy, it had been the duty of 
the priest to slay the sacrifice. 

2 The sacrificial ceremonial might be interrupted in certain circumstances ; 
€.^., on account of a legal flaw in the sacrificial beast ; then, to prevent the 
guilt of a transgression of the law, — ^as, for instance, if in the time of the Pass- 
over a man suddenly recollected that there was some leaven in his house. 
See Schoettgen and Lightfoot. The opinion of the latter, that private 
sacrifices were postponed to the great festivals, is refuted, e.g.^ by Luke 
ii. 28. 

n 
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fore the altar" (Engl, trans.).^ A&pov = tcop^avy used of any 
kind of sacrifice (Matt. viii. 4, xv. 5, xxiii. 18). The whole re- 
presentation is vivid and striking. At the altar of God (i/cet), 
in the very moment when man seeks forgiveness, the recoUec- 
tion of the wrong he has done rises up in his soul. Bengel : 
inter rem sacram magis subit recordatio offensarum, quam in 
strepitu negotiorum.-:For the further determining of the sense, 
the phrase o oBeKcfmf: ,<rov e)(€i ri Kark crov is of importance. 
The indefinite tl is to be taken in the sense of eyKkrffia, Konf^ 
yofnf/Mij as elsewhere we have iioii^v or fiifiy^iv S)(€iv irpo^ nvoy 
Col. iii. 13 ; Eurip. Orest. v. 1069 ; Sophocles Ajax, v. 180 ; 
^schylus Prom, vinctus, v. 444 : and similarly, exetv n Kara 
Tivo^ and irp6(; rivcby Mark xi. 25 ; Bev. ii« 4, 14, 20 ; Acts xxiv. 

19. The Peschito hxis yS^ f^f (ed. Trost incorrectly 

] to{ ) 5 si^P^y? " * hatred," We may now inquire at whose 

door does the wrong lie, — that of the offerer or of the brother ? 
Has the offerer suffered, and the brother committed, the wrong, 
so that the tc would express the unrighteous accusation of the 
former by the latter ? Or, is it rather the brother who has suf- 
fered, and the offerer who has done, the wrong, so that rt denotes 
a righteous accusation by the former against the latter ? Chrys. 
first says, tjiat in ch. vi. 14 it is the offended party who is ad- 
dressed, but here the offender ; but then he allows himself to be 
influenced by the huiWarfrj0Ly which he takes not as a middle, 
but a passive (were it the offender who is addressed, the reading 
must, he thinks, have been: KaraXXa^v creavrov t& aZek^ 
<rov). He accordingly holds that it is the injured person who is 
here addressed. Theoph., from the words, " if he have aught 
against thee," adopts the same conclusion. So likewise Zwingli, 
Pellican, Bucer, and Beza, who, however, adds : simulque innuit, 
plerumque accidere, ut difficiliores sese ad reconciliationem prae- 
beant, quos potius petere veniam oportuit. But it is not easy to 
see how the admonition can be complied with, if by the aS€X^09 
we are to understand Ae offending party« What reason should 
we have to expect that, in any given case, such an one would be 

* De Wette (even in his third edition) quotes erroneously as Beza^s the 
words : si offerendo tuo dono occupatus sis. He takes them from Fritzsche, 
who gives this as the sense of Beza's comment, which, however, it is not, as 
the latter gives the idea thus : si ad altare veneris munus oblaturus. 
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ready at once to lay aside his animosity on the occasion of such 
a visit ? Michaelis, speaking of the impossibility of literally ful- 
filling the precept, even if the person addressed is the offender, 
says in his homely way: " The injured man would be apt to resent 
the intrusion of such a visit, fresh words would ensue," etc. etc. : 
all of which applies much more, if we suppose that the person 
visited is the offender. But the context decides the question, as 
the auctor operis imperf ecti has already well observed : it shows 
that the person in question is one who has been guilty of saying 
the paicd and the iMmpi to his brother. So also Augustine, 
Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Calov, and the majority of critics. 
Aug. : Si in mentem venerit, quod aliquid habeat adversum nos 
f rater, id est: si nos eum in aliquo IcesimuSf tunc enim ipse 
habet adversum nos. Nam nos adversum ilium habemus, si tile 
nos Icesit — ubi non opus est pergere ad reconciliationem, non 
enim veniam postulabis ab eo, qui tibi fecit injuriam, sed tantum 
dimittesy sicut tibi dimitti a Deo cupis, quod ipse commiseris. 
Only Euthymius and Olshausen would have both the oBucqcra^ 
and the kcucw ireirovOay; included. Yet for the former view we 
have also the authority of the use, in Mark xi. 25, of the phrase, 
€?Tt ex!^e Kara rivo^y where the n relates to a wrong suffered 
by the subject of the clause through the conduct of another. 

Thus, in the word ButXKar/rfOc, it is the offender who is called 
upon to take the first step towards reconciliation. The passive 
Aorist, here as frequently with middle signification (Krueger, 
§ 52, 6) ; used, too, with the Dative of the direction, as in Plut. 
Themist. c. vi., BuiKKd^a^ ra^ TroXet? dW^Xai^, Instead of the 
Dative, we have elsewhere tt/oo? with this verb; Dionysius 
Halicarn. ant. Kom. ix. 27: rev StaXXofain-o? (rov Sfjfwv) 
7rpo9 T0V9 narpuclov^. It may be asked whether any conclu- 
sion may be drawn from the lexical meaning of BuiKKda-<ra>y as 
to whether the enmity is to be regarded as one-sided or re- 
ciprocal. Tittmann thought so : according to him, BuiXKcuraetv 
signifies, efficere ut quae f uit inimicitia mutiuzy ea esse desinat, — 
KaraXKarfif proprie non est mutua reconciliatio, sed aUerius 
(de Synon. N. T. 102). The question has since been investi- 
gated afresh, first, in the earlier editions of this commentary, 
then by Fritzsche on Kom, v. 10 ; and with the result, that 
between BuCKKaacrew and KaraXKouTcreiv there exists no essential 
difference. A distinction does, indeed, appear to be made be-. 
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tween the words in a passage in the Scholium to Thucydides, 
i. 120, ed. Poppo, which Tittmann seems to have overlooked, — 
a distinction, however, exactly the opposite of that which Titt- 
mann draws. What the Scholiast (whom Suidas also follows) 
remarks on ivaXXaryrjo'av is as follows: ami rov awific^av 
KCbl iDfioKorfqaav evavrlov hC ioTt t& BiaXKayrja'av, BtaXKor- 
yrjvac yap iari to Bi avrov rov i'x^Opov 7rapaic\r)d^vac 
Kal <f>L\L(o6r]vai avrair ivaXKarfrjva^, Se to airo <f>iKla^ ek 
<f>ikiav aXKov iieraTrrfirjcral rivo^, ^^^Opov 6vto<; t^ wpoyr<p ^iXcp. 
This use would very well suit our passage, where the recon- 
ciliation is made to begin with the offender. A number of pas- 
sages might be quoted in support of it. 'HpdBrfv Bi irapeKcLKei, 
(Caesar) irourav xnrovoiav cufyeXoma BuLXKarrea-Oa^ rot<: Trauriv 
(Jos. Antiqu. xvi. 4 ; 4) : here the anger was on the father's 
side. Dionys. Halicam. antiqu. Rom. vii. 21 : rl oZv irapaivS); 
oca fi€V e^apiaa^de xal crwe^ayprjcrare tqj BrjfjLtp^ rrfv €j(Opav 
BuCXXaTTOfievoi ottg)? B'qirore ^vXArreiv /cvpia. Here the pa^ 
tricians are exhorted not to take back from the people anything 
that they had once surrendered them, for the sake of peace. 
So in the instance in ix. 27. Thus also in the LXX., 1 Sam. 
xxix. 4, where BcaWdrreaOat corresponds to the Hebrew *^'ipj}*} : 
captavit gratiam alicujus. — Yet the word itself does not really 
involve any allusion to the ultimate issue of the disposition to 
be reconciled ; for, in the active, it simply means, " to establish 
a change of feeling between two persons," and in the middle, 
" to change one's feelings with regard to another." Thus the 
middle is used also where two irritated parties are called upon 
to make peace with each other. Aristophanes, Aves, v. 1683 : 
(T^o) vvv BidXXaTrecrde xal avfifialver€, and precisely in a case 
where the offended party invites the other to be reconciled. 
Euripides (Helena, v. 1231 ff.) : Helen calls upon Theoclymenos 
to make peace and to forget the past. The latter asks: on 
what conditions ? %a/0A9 yap dvrl 'xaptTo^ ikOerco. Helen, mak- 
ing the overture of reconciliation, says : ovrovBa^ rifKOfiep xal 
BiaWd'xOr)Tl fioL ; whereto Theoclymenos replies: "I let my 
wTath against thee vanish : let it pass into the air." Further, 
Euripides, Medea, v. 898 : BuCKKou)(0V^ afia 7^9 irpoaOeu e)(6pa^ 
€9 (^CKjovs p/qrpos fierd. Here the mother, who has laid aside 
her own anger, calls upon her yet incensed children to abandon 
their unrighteous hatred of their father. KardXKdaaeaOai is 
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used similarly by Aristotle, Rhetor, i. 9 : Sio to SIkcuov icaKoir 
Kol TO Toif^ i')(6pov<i TijMopeiaOcu fiaXKov, Koi ^i) KaraTCKdrreadar 
TO,Te yap avraTroBiSovac Hkolov, Moreover, according to an ob- 
servation of Thomas M., later writers used KaTaXKaa-creiv in the 
place of SuiXKaa-aeiv ; as in the passage quoted above from St 
Chrysostom, he says^ not BiAXKa^ov aeavToVy but KaraXKa^ov — 
an interchange of idiom which also goes to show that the words 
cannot be lexically different. — The question, whether, in the case 
before us, we are to suppose animosity or ill-will to exist on the 
part of the offended person, does not fall within the province of an 
expositor. We may merely observe that, as human nature goes, 
there are few cases where this will be wanting : thus, in the call 
to reconciliation in 1 Cor. vii. 11, it is evidently supposed to exist.^ 
As regards the irpSnov^ it may be asked whether it is to be 
joined with virarfe (Chrysostom, Erasmus, Luther, Castellio, 
Bengel, Meyer) or with SiaXKofpfdi (Beza, Erasm., Schmid, De 
Wette). In so far as the position of adverbs generally is con- 
cerned, they may in Greek either precede or follow the verb. 
Grammarians tell us that the original place of the adverb and 
of the adjective was before the verb or substantive : to Beov ^ 
irpoTa^i^. When it comes after, Apollonius, de adverbio, 
p. 535 (Becker's Anecd. ii.), considers it an hyperbaton. But 
what those grammarians consider is merely the logical law, not 
the euphonistic aspect of the clause. Where the relation of 
the adverb to the verb is less exact, there is more scope allowed 
for euphony. The placing of the adverb at the end of sentences 
can, indeed, be accounted for only on euphonistic considerations. 
Thucydides, ii. 5 : airetcretvav tov9 avSpa^ evOv^; ii. 18: axfil/cero 
T§9 ^ATriKfjt; €9 Olv6r}v irpSrroVj etc., vid. Krueger, Comm. on 
Dionys. Halicarn. Historiographica, S. 299. On the customaiy 
transposition of certain particular adverbs, see Winer Keal- 

1 The call contained in 2 Cor. v. 20 presupposes that the first step 
towards reconciliation has already been taken by God, to which man is in- 
vited to respond. When, again, such phrases as KaxetKhwraia&ctt roU 
Bvirtcunvipiots^ t? 08?, rfi UKhivrief. were used in the language of the Church, 
their meaning was simply equivalent to Xs^tov yivitrdott t? 08Ji), and they 
presupposed the existence of repentance on the side of man (vid. Suicer and 
du Cange Gloss, graec. med. aevi s. h. v. ; and the Latin reconciliari, du 
Cange Gloss, lat. med. aevi s. h. v.). So likewise in the passages which occur 
in 2 Maccabees, L 5, vii. 33, viii. 29,— in which last we read ; t6» ihiiuojtet, 
xvpiO¥ ii^iovv xarttXhtty^yeci rots etvrou ^vTiOtg, 
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woerterbuch, 6 A. S. 488.^ Winer himself^ however, accounts 
for the non-logical position of the adverb here on the ground of 
inaccuracy. The reason which Meyer gives for combining 
irp&Tov with v7rar/€ is, because vTrar/e expresses the leading idea : 
he is not to be afraid to go directly out of the temple. If the 
word were the more definite aTreXOe, the reason might have 
weight; but virarye, in such a case, like ^7, means no more than age 
(vide Matt, xviii. 15, xix. 21 ; Rev. x. 8). The combination with 
SutWa/yrfOi is very much preferable from the antithesis which rore 
then forms : " then, and not before, will God be reconciled to 
thee." Auctor op. imp. : tanquam si dicat ad ilium : vade, ego 
libenter contemner, libenter honoris mei patior damnum, libenter 
exspecto dominus servos, tantummodo ut vos in amicitiam veniatis. 

Vers. 25, 26. The demand might appear too urgent : its 
urgency is justified by the thought of the brevity of life, of the 
greatness of the pmiishment of unrepented anger.-The use of 
the term eiwoelv may surprise ; usually its meaning is : bene 
velle, bene cupere alicui. But few would, with Erasmus, trans- 
late : habeto benevolentiam ; the majority make it express the 
thought that reconciliation is demanded : in gratiam redi, com- 
pone, (Vulgate, Syr., Luther, Beza, English, " agree.") Beza 
even asks whether the proper reading may not be avwo&Vy 
which, however, has not the meaning of ofiovoelv. Evvoeiv and 
KaKovoelv rtvi are correspondent terms, meaning to be well, and 
ill-disposed towards any one; compare Xenophon Cyrop. viii. 
2, 1 : ov pdBwv ioTi (fycKelv roif^ fiureiv hoKOvma^^ ovB^ evvoeiv 
Tok KaKOVooL^. Polybius : evvoi/c&f; BuuceurOcu irpo^ riva, L. v. 
c. 50; fiea-LT&jaat rrjv BiaXvatv evvoiKm, L. ii. c. 34 ; when hostile 
powers make terms of peace, they swear for the future 080X0)9 
efworja-eiv t& aX\^. See Eisner ad locum. 

Let us first understand clearly the judicial relations of what 
is here presented. The matter under discussion is a legal ques- 

' Gersdorf (Sprachcharacteristik des N. T., S. 107 ; and similarly Borne- 
mann, Scholia in ev. Lucse on Luke xii. 1, S. 80) says that the New Testa- 
ment writers followed idiosyncrasies of their own in their position of the 
adverbs ; that, e, g.^ St Matthew puts the adverb after the imperative. But 
what possible reason could there be for such a habit as that of putting the 
adverb after the imperative? Gersdorf himself admits that there are ex- 
ceptions. 
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tion of debt (comp. ver. 26, and o irpcucroDp Luke xii. 58)vand 
as sach it might have come under the judgment of the Court 
of Three. ^AvriBi/co^, in a judicial sense, is also with classical 
writers the technical term for both appellant and respondent 
(Reiske, index ad orat. graec.) : from the language common in 
the legal administration of the provinces it passed also into rab- 
binical usage Dipn'^DiK. Accuser and accused are represented 
as being in the way together. This might be best explained by- 
Attic and Roman customs. According to the former, on the 
occasion of certain flagrant crimes the airaryarfj took place at 
once (HefFter die athenaeische Gerichtsverfassung, S. 206 ff. ; 
Meier and Schoemann, der attische Process, S. 227 ff.). The 
Koman custom was, that an endeavour should first be made to 
have reparation made, inter parietes, inter disceptatores domes- 
ticos : if the attempt was fruitless, the reus was summoned, and, 
if necessary, coerced by the actor to appear before the praetor 
(rapere in jus ; see Adam's Koman Antiquities, i. 405^). Yet 
the reference is not to Koman customs, as Burder (in Rosen- 
mueller's Altes und Neues Morgenland, v. 23) erroneously sup- 
poses ; because even under the Romans the Jews retained their 
own legal administration. Still, even Jewish law forbade the 
hearing of a case in the absence of the accused (Gemara of 
tr. Sanhedrin, ed Cocc, c. i. § 10, and Hettinger : jus Hebr., 
p. 104). The pharisaic party was wont to plume itself on its 
judicial leniency, the Sadducees on their judicial strictness 
(Josephus, Antiqu. L. xiii. c. x. ; Jost, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 
S. 85). Some judges of the Pharisees used even to attempt 
arbitration between the parties : against them was adduced the 
saying of a stricter party : «Dln nt "nn )^3 73, " he who sets 
afoot an arbitration sins," for "the judgment is God's," OBK'lsn 
CrpK? (see Gemara Sanhedrin^ ed. Cocc, c. i. § 2, 3). If a case 
once came before judges of .this temper, there would be small 
chance of any subsequent accommodation. Chrys. : tt/jo fiev yctp 
TTJ^ eUroBov (TV KVpio^ el rod iravTO^* iav Si hri^^ i/eelvmv r&v irpo- 
dvpfDVy ovBe a'<f)6Spa (nrovhafyav Swrjat) ra /caff iavrov, cb9 ^ov\£iy 
hiadelvai. So much for the attendant circumstances of the act. 
It is the opinion of Chrysostom, Theoph., Euthymius, and 

1 There is a passage similar to that under consideration in Jambl. vita 
Pythag. c. xxvii., where we find the arbiter fA,tff tKurtpov ru» dvrihiKav oJw 
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Zwingli, that our Lord here passes over to earthly relations. 
Chrys.: airo r&v trapovraiv irotelrai rrfv avfi^ovXifV^ a koX tou? 
Trayyrepov^ r&v irapomwv fiaXKov Karexjeiv emOe, The idea is, 
that the injured person, who makes perhaps the rejoinder, " But 
am I to suffer myself to be robbed of my rights?" is admonished 
to yield to violence on worldly considerations, — on the ground, 
namely, that going to law with his adversary may make his case 
even worse. This advice is applied more particularly by Dr 
Paulus to the circumstances of that time, when Jewish Chris- 
tians going to law before Roman or Jewish judges stood scarcely 
any chance of obtaining a favourable verdict. But mere utili- 
tarian motives find no jiace in the discourses of our Lord. We 
have seen, moreover, that the person addressed is the offender, 
not the injured party* Accordingly, the majority of commen- 
tators, even those who, in general, are suflSciently ready to bring 
down the sayings of Christ into the sphere of everyday life, have 
agreed to regard the words as parabolical : this is the view no 
less of Socinus, Grotius, Michaelis, Gratz, than of Jerome, 
auctor op. imp., Hilary, Luther, Calvin, Chemnitz, Bengel, and 
modem expositors. When a saying is of such a character as to 
be at once recognised by a discerning critic as parabolical, its 
application is not usually added : comp. Matt. xii. 43-45 ; 
Luke xii. 42—48 ; John xi. 9. Supra, ver. 22 may be com- 
pared. 

Some think that it is the injured party who is now spoken 
to (Luther, Bucer, Chemnitz, Hunnius, Calov on ver. 25). 
There is, however, no ground for this supposition. On the 
contrary, the address to the offender is here continued, to him 
who is guilty of the paxd and the fitDpe : this is admitted by 
Hilary, Jerome, auctor op. imp., a Lapide, and recent critics. 
The application is accordingly this: Be not surprised at the 
urgency of My command to be reconciled ; for should it so be 
that you were to pass from this life with an unforgiving heart, 
the passion of which you have not repented, the wrong you have 
not atoned, will meet you as an accuser before the judgment- 
seat of God. The wrong done and unforgiven is thus repre- 
sented as the accuser before God. Similarly it is said, Matt, 
xii. 42, that the Queen of the South should condemn the people 
of the time of Christ, inasmuch as her desire for wisdom would 
serve to shame and confound them. So too, in John v. 45, 
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Moses IS called the accuser of the unbelieving, because they 
should be judged with reference to him. 

The sense in which this passage is introduced, Luke xii. 58, 
has been already indicated (p. 22). St Augustine observes, 
that then the adversary could not deliver the offender, because 
he was himself subjected to the judgment: accordingly, he 
thought that in this passage, too, the adversary must be under- 
stood to be God, or the law of God, with which the sinner must 
make his peace in this life (cx)mp. also his Sermo 251, vol. v. 
722). This surmise Hilary well answers : adversario tradente 
nos judici, quia manens in eum simuUatis nostrce ira nos arguit} 
— " The way :" in the Old Testament, too, the path of our life 
is called " the way of all men ;" " the way whence I shall not 
return" (1 Kings ii. 2 ; Job xvi. 22). He who is called from 
that way is not the injurer, but the injured, who is to appear in 
the other world as the accuser. Whether by the officers our 
Lord meant specially the angels (Matt. xiii. 49, xxiv. 31), or 
whether these are mentioned merely to render the scene of 
judgment more vivid, is uncertain. 

Those who viewed the words apart from the context found 
them capable of manifold allegorical interpretation.. As the 
name avrlZiKo^ is given in 1 Pet. v. 8 to the devil (comp. KaTq~ 
7®/), Rev. xii. 10), it has been supposed to refer to him by Cle- 
mens Alex. (Stroni. iv. p. 605), Tertull., Ambrose ; who have, 
however, failed to give the opinion any intelligible application 
(compare the censure passed on it by Jerome). Origen (horn. 
35 in Lucam) understands it to be the evil angel of each man ; 
others, the principle of evil in man : Isidore of Pelusium (L. i. 
ep. 80), the body; the evvoelv he makes out to be a careful 
watching of it. Others, mentioned by Hilary sCnd Jerome, ap- 
proach more nearly Augustine's view, inasmuch as they under- 
stand by the adversary the irvevfia, which becomes the accuser 
of man whenever its claims are not satisfied. 

In order to impress the scene more forcibly upon the audience, 
the judicial transaction is placed before them piece by piece. 
The accuser gives over the accused to the judge, to receive his 



1 



Cocceius : sunt, qui poflsunt suspirare adyersum nos aut etiam deside- 
rare noBtram charitatem, qui, d non fiant nostri patroni et benedicant nobis 
(Luc. xvi. 9 : Job. xzxi. 20), erunt accusatores nostri Deo illorum causam 
suscipiente (Matt. xxy. 45). 
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fitting punishment, who, in his turn, surrenders him to the 
vTrrjpin]^, The latter in St Luke (xii. 58), more definitely, is 
called the Trpd/ertop. Dio Cassius Ix. 10 : irpdfcroDpaf; t&v t^ 
Zr^fwcrUp o^eiKofj^cDv Karktrrqae ; also the LXX. Isa. iii. 12, Xao9 
fiov, oi TTpd/cTope^ vfi&v KCLKafjL&vrcu vfm^. In another form, o 
nrpaicrrip = 6 <j>opo\oyo^ (comp. Thes. Steph., ed. Par.). Not 
therefore to the hecrfio^vKa^j Acts xvi. 27, but to the law-officer 
(Acts V, 22) whose duty was to enforce the execution of the 
sentence, and who could, if necessary, consign the condemned 
]5erson to prison.^ Euripides Troad. : dir^xdrffui irwyKowov 
/8pOTOt9 oi irepX rvpdvpoxjf; koI iroXeifi virrfperai. — KoBpawq^ : 
Latin, quadrans, comp. Mark xii, 42, "Kerrrh Bvo o ioTC KoBpdvrrf^y 
— equal, accordingly, to two mites; the still smaller coin, the 
mite, is named in Luke xii. 59, to ea^arov XeTrrov, The phrase is 
proverbial, Uke our expression, to " pay every farthing." Augus- 
tine compares the phrase usque ad faeces. The corresponding 
expressions in Latin are, ad nummum solvere, ad extremum 
assem solvere, in assem vendere (Cicero ad Atticum, L. v. ep. 
21 ; Horace, epp. ii. 2, 21^. 

Now, in the case of any book but the Bible, criticism would 
have taken ^he meaning of this passage to be simply, that the 
judicial proceedings were to be executed against the offender 
according to the utmost rigour of the law. But theology has en- 
deavoured to draw from the words some doctrinal deduction. 
Thus they seem to imply the possibility of the debt being eventu- 
ally paid off; consequently the Eoman Catholic Church makes use 
of the dictum in vindication of a doctrine of purgatory. On the 
same ground, certain Universalists infer from it the doctrine of 
an diroKardoTaa-i^. Others in the Protestant Church, again, sup- 
pose the words to corroborate the theory of endless damnation. 

Only a few, however, of the R. Catholic dogmaticians and 
critics understand <\>vKcLKri distinctly to mean purgatory. This 
is done by Bellarminus de purg. i. 7, Salmero, Tirinus, Some 
think it may apply either to purgatory or hell (de Sa., aLapide). 
The greater number take it to mean the infemum. Glossa ord., 

* May not the fictaectfiarui of Matt, zviii. 34, which have so puzzled com- 
mentators, have also been such as these vpetKroptg'^ 

^ Gronovius investigates with profound antiquarian research the pro- 
verbial character of the expression, de sestertiis, L, iv. S. 386. Here is 
another proverb : Groesi pecunise teruncium addere. 
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Lyra, Maldon., Jansenias : non potest ex hoc loco recte urgere 
quis probationem piirgatorii.^ Origen is adduced by the de- 
fenders of purgatory as a supporter of their doctrine, but not 
quite correctly, although he certainly regards the ^vXa/c^ of St 
Luke as a place of purification, intended to prepare for final 
restoration. He says: quodsi magnum praemium debuerimus 
sicut ille qui dicitur decern millia debuisse, quanto tempore clau- 
damur in carcere donee reddamus debitum, non possum mani- 
f este pronunciare . , . utique qui tanto debito f uerit obnoxius, 
injinita ei ad reddendum debitum scecula numerabuntur (horn. 35 
in Luc. T. iii. 975). Petersen rejects the idea of expiation in 
the R. Catholic sense, but he holds ^v\a/ci] to mean " the im- 
prisonment of the first death, intended for the further education 
of men." On the other hand, he regards the " pit of the second 
death" as the place into which those spoken of, Heb. x. 26, as 
" sinning wilfully" are to be cast ; and this place he considers to 
be " the place of punishment," which, however, equally with the 
other, is designed for the further education of men.^ The same 
view was more fully developed by L. Gerhard (Systema diro- 
Karcurrdaeto^j 1727), who vindicates (§ 693) this interpretation 
of the passage before us. Olshausen has also adopted this view. 
His grounds are, that <f>v\aK^ denotes, not Gehenna, but only 
Scheol ; that &>9 indicates a set limit ; and that it is a believer 
that is spoken of, not an unbeliever. This last argument, how- 
ever, leaves out of account, what ought ever to be kept in mind, 
that all the legal threatenings in the New Testament, especially 
those in the Sermon on the Mount, must be regarded solely from 
the legal point of view. ^vXa/cij Olshausen regards as the com- 
mon designation of Scheol, and Scheol he considers to be a middle 
state. But the word is not always used in this definite sense. 
It occurs in 1 Pet. iii. 19; Rev. xx. 7. The Peschito, which in 

one passage translates ^Qjb# Scheoly has in the other places 
?A?QA3 A*D p^^o^' Gueder^s opinion appears to be the right 

^ The most recent commentator on this Gospel of the Romish Church. 
Amolde, 1855, remarks, regarding the explanation of ^t;A««i as purgatory, 
that the word is not necessarily to be so interpreted. 

2 Petersen, The Triumph of Truth in restoring the children of dis- 
obedience (Sieg der Wahrheit, etc.), 1709, in the " Wiederbringung aller 
Dinge" (" Restoration of all things"), T. iii. 36, comp. T. i. 67. 
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one (Die Erscheinung Christi unter den Todten, 1853^ S. 44)«: 
the word is the local expression for a condition in which all the 
energies are bound and fettered. — To this view the passage 
Rev. XX. 7 points (taken in connection with ver. 3) : compare 
also 2 Pet. iL 4 ; Jade 6 ; Wisdom xvii. 17. Now there can 
be no question that a state of this kind is represented in 1 Pet. 
iiL 19 (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 9) as the condition of the ungodly pre- 
vious to the final judgment: accordingly, the existence of a 
middle condition is there assumed. But from this it cannot be 
proved that such is the state of which our text speaks, because 
of the &0^ av diroS^, For although there is nothing in the 
language to imply that the terminus indicated by I®? may not 
at length be reached (see p. 133), still it is also possible that 
that terminus may not be reached. And an analogous passage, 
in the parable in Matt, xviii. 30, 34 {ejSaXev ainov eh ^vkcucriv 
e(W9 o5 airoh& to 6<l>€iXofievov [comp. ver, 25]), seems to show that 
in our text this is represented as impossible. If any eschatological 
inference were intended to be drawn from the passage, there is 
more to be said in favour of its application to the doctrine of ever- 
lasting damnation. (Gerhard Confessio Catholica, iii. 494.) 

II. The Commandment against Adultery. Vers. 27-32. 

Vers. 27, 28. The command against murder is followed by 
the one which came next in the law, that against adultery. As 
in the former case a corollary was subjoined to the Old Testa- 
ment ordinance in vers. 23-26, so hkewise here in vers. 28-30. 
This is, however, expanded by the addition of the Old Testament 
law of divorce, ver. 31. That the latter wets a law, is also indi- 
cated by the phrase ippidrf Bk. It is only by the New Testament 
TrXripctyat^ of this commandment that the sacredness of marriage 
is seen in its true light, and at the same time the prohibition of 
divorce rightly apprehended. There is a preponderating evi- 
dence against the words roh afy)(aloLs^ added in the Received 
Version : they are therefore to be removed here, and in vers. 
38 and 43 ; in ver. 31, even the rjKovaaTe is wanting. 

As the commandment is quoted without the addition of any 
alleged pharisaic comment, we must suppose that the Pharisees, 
in their exposition of it to the people, took it simply in the sense 
of the words as they stand (see above, p. 163). Assuredly the 
tenth conunandment, according to which, even coveting a man's 
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wife was accounted a sin, might have led to a deeper understand- 
ing of the seventh (see above, p. 172, and on ver. 38). But as 
there was no such deeper apprehension of the other command- 
ments, so neither was there of this. To this fact St Paul bears 
testimony, Rom. vii. 7. So too we find in the Talmud, tr. Joma, 
f. 29, 1, the saying: m"'ayD ptj^p n^aj; "nimn, "Thoughts of 
transgression are worse than the transgression itself :" a dictum 
to which Maimonides (More Nevoch. iii. 8) alludes as one well 
known. In regard to demeanour towards women, even a monkish 
reserve is required (comp. what has been already said on the name 
" slow-worms," used of certain of the Pharisees, p. 152). The 
Rabbi Levi Ascher (in the thirteenth century, it is true) prohibits 
setting eyes on a woman, seeing so much as a hair, even of the 
betrothed (Hettinger, Jus Hebr. p. 279). But also in the Talmud 
we read, in tr. Nedarim, f . 20, 2 : m^ay 'n'h H2 1D1D D'»K^3a Piaivn h:^ 
i;^:imr:i irxK^ D^n )h p^n ntj^ h^ n^pv:^' bnoDn i^ai, "He who looks on 

women falls at last into transgression. If a man sees so much 
as the heel of a woman, that man's children are not honest." 
How different in dignity of expression the words of the Saviour 
from these ! But the difference is more than a formal one. For 
even in the best cases, the object of those admonitions was merely 
to prescribe prophylactic regulations as a safeguard against the 
deed, which alone was dreaded. This is seen from the quotation 
from the Nebarim, and the R. Levi expressly states it. Our 
Lord, on the contrary, declares the truth, that the transgression 
in deed takes its rise in a transgression in a region whither the 
human eye cannot penetrate. The Rabbis were not, by any 
means, all in the habit of making so much of eviV thoughts. The 
accomplished Abarbanel, who himself declares, in the introduc- 
tion to the Decalogue (ad Ex. xx.), that the commands relating 
to the 37 are the foundation (the D'^iJ^) of all the rest, says never- 
theless : T"y ^Ti2 pn J? niK'nM py pK ^3 UK^n Dm, " Many are 
of opinion that thoughts of the heart are not sinful, except in the 
matter of idolatry." Tr, Kidduschin, f , 40, 1, declares : n2^n^D 
ncw^j HDiVD nn"pn px njn? " Evil thoughts God reckons not as 
deeds." And even Kimchi expresses himself in the spirit in- 
dicated by Abarbanel, on Ps. Ixvii. 18 (ed. Isny, 1543) : nDli^a 

nroxn p Ds sfjx n^^ nanvo m"pn px njn nntJ^nnnK^ pj;^ "6 nK^n"* ^h 

pxn, " As though he would say : God will not reckon it to me 
as sin ; for God considers not evil thoughts like deeds, except 
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in those thoughts against faith in God." The same opinion is 
expressed hy Josephus^ Antiqu. xii. 9^ and there, singularly 
enough, in opposition to Polybius, the heathen historian. And 
this lax view did not necessarily come in collision with the tenth 
commandment ; for, as we have seen (p. 171), the rabbinical in- 
terpretation of the ^bnn w did not apply these words exclusively, 
to the sphere of the heart. 

The fwix€V€tv which came under the prohibition of the law, 
many commentators regard as including every species of forni- 
cation^ (Augustine, Cornelius a Lapide, Calov, Chemnitz, Eosen- 
mueller) : then must ytwi] be translated, with the Vulgate, mulier 
(so Euthymius, Beza, Schmid, Kosenmueller, Fritzsche). In 
classic Greek the two are distinguished : Dio Cassius, Ix. 31, says 
of MessaUna, i/ioL'^evero koI iiropvevero : fJu>L')(€V€tv, however, in- 
cluded alsd certain kinds of fornication (see Meier und Sehoe- 
mann der attische Prozess, S. 327). In Hebrew, however, ^K3 
is clearly distinguished from n:T, and so too in Hellenistic Greek 
is fWL'xeveLv from iropvevecPj as the species from the genus ; in 
the LXX., and also in the New Testament, fioij(€la and iropvelu 
occur together : Hos. iv. 14.; St Matt. xv. 19 ; Gal. v. 19 ; Heb. 
xiii. 4. We must, therefore, here take the word in the more 
restricted sense in which it was commonly used ; and all the 
more so, as in ver. 31 only nuptial relations are treated of : so 
that 71/1/17 is here to be understood in the sense of 70/^67^, uxor ; 
comp. Erasmus, Piscator, Grotius, Wettstein, Maldonatus. In 
taking fpjvi) in the sense of mulier, Beza, Fritzsche, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Stier, and others following the Vulgate, have 
been led astray by the idea that the irXrifxaxxL^ of this command 
must necessarily extend to every species of unchastity, or the 
erroneous assumption that /loi'xevecv denotes every kind of in- 
continence. It is true that several Eabbis have included n^t in 

•It 

^Kp, as Aben Esra on Ex. xx. ; Jarchi, on the contrary, says on 
Deut. V. 18, "n^K^^ is only of married persons:" Gesenius also, 
in his Thesaurus, and E. Meier, know of no other signification 
but moechari. 

. But the first beginnings of adultery are, according to our 
Lord, in " looking on a woman to lust after her ;" not the evil 

^ The Persic Polyglott translates it even v^oL^ (Jj ''fornication 
and rioting/^ 
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desire accidentallj arising within, but the glance intentionally 
thrown out. B\eir€iVy distinguished from its synonym, means 
to "look" (Doederlein lat, Synonyme, iv. 317), and may be ex- 
plained, " to cast a glance on a woman " (so 1 Cor, i. 26, x. 18) ; 
not necessarily an intensified glance (arevl^eaOa^ 6^vT€pov\ or a 
prolonged look, as the glosses o efipKhrcav or ififiXeyjrax: would 
indicate. In classic Greek the special terms for such lustful 
glances are hroif>daXfiiaVy icaKo<r)(pK(o^ iBelv, irepUpy&f: iZelv. 
LXX., Gen. xxxix. 7 : eirifidXKeiv tov9 6^6a\fiov^ eirl riva. 
Such glances are the forerunners of sensuality : the saying, sunt 
oculi in amore dulces, is corroborated by many passages in the 
classics, which may be found collected in Pricaeus, Grotius, 
Wettstein. Similar passages from the Old Testament are the 
following : Job xxxi. 1 ; Ezek. vi. 9, xxiii. 16 ; Prov. xxiii. 33 ; 
Sir. ix. 5, 8 ; from the New Testament : 2 Pet. ii. 14 ; from 
the Talmud Jerusch. the passage Berachoth, c. 1, f. 3: '^f^. ^\y 
nxprn 'n^D'iD, " Eye and heart are the two handmaids (agents) 
of siii;" from Ben Esra's Proverbs: ^31 ^3 va"*!; nnx ^j^Jinc^ nD^ ^ 

• • • • 

:n©n C^^t, " Woe to him who goes after his eyes, for they are 
adulterous." ^EinSv^lv ywaudyiy used in Greek of sensual 
desire, comp. Plutarch terrestriane an aquatilia, etc., c. xviii. : 
Tov he hf Alr/inrrfp TrcuZefKurrovma 'xflva koI tov iTnffvfirja-avra 
rXaufCfffi rrj^ KidapoiBov Kpiov ...'.. d^lf)fu, Artemidorus 
Oneirocrit. i. c. 76 : eptanucSyi huLKeliievo^ tc^ koX eirt0vfi&v 
77)9 yuvcuKm. Xenoph. conviv. c. 4, § 63, 64 : evtvfxpf: Bk 
Bijirov Kol 7r/909 ifJi^ eircuv&v tov 'HpoKK&Hmfv ^h/ov, eirel fie 
eiroirja-iK emOvfielv axrrovj aweoTTiad*: fioi avrov,^ Also of 
beasts : see Dio Chrys. i. 503, ol 6voi ovk hnOviwwnv vmr&v. 
The testimony is overwhelming in favour of reading the Accu- 
sative avrqvy which occurs occasionally in the classical authors 
(see Chilo in Stobaeus' Floril. iii. 511. /^ hndvfiei oSiWra), 
and in the Septuagint (see Ex. xx. 17). Eeference is there- 
fore made to a Kwelv koX Buvypuiivetv of the 7rd0o^. But is it 
an intentional or an unintentional reference? This depends 
on whether irp6<; (= Sore) designates the eventusy as Calvin, 

^ In Hebrew the word corresponding is pii\^^ from which comes np^t^, 
Gen. iii. 16. The translation m^nn, given in the Munster Hebrew version 

t- : • 

of the New Teiitament, and in the two reioent LondoaoL versions, is not so 
good. 
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Calov, Hunnius, Glassius, Kninoel, and Paulus suppose, or 
the airriy the final purpose. IIpo^ may undoubtedly designate 
the result and issue : for example, 17 aaOeveuiy 17 a^prla irpo^ 
Bdvoutov (John xL 4 ; 1 John v.. 16) ; and, irpo^; t. i^lav avrSxv 
uTrdikeuiv (2 Pet. iii. 16). But before the infinitive, where 
actions of men are spoken of, in all passages pertinent to this 
subject, 7rpo9 denotes the final aim : compare Matt^ vi. 1, xiii. 
30, xxiii. 5, xxvi. 12 ; and in the Septuagint for {PO?, JeiC xxvii. 
10, xxxii. 29, 85* ^Eiridvfjistv consequently is desciibed not as 
the consequence, but as the aim of fiKeweiv} Among modems, 
Bruno Bauer has been the only one to take a different view, 
based on the notion that the context requires the specification 
of thelightest transgression of the commandment ; whereas, wil- 
fully to cherish lust, is " one of the worst sins.** (see p. 341). 
Undoubtedly, a continued cherishing of lust is so ; but Christ 
here speaks of a single look in the service of liast. Chemnitz 
says, " quando libidine aestuans oculis^ se prodit." Sa also do 
the Eabbins (see in Hettinger) hold to the n:i3n I3''an, that is, the 
" aspicere cum intentione.** Chrysostom makes the remark, that 
in this case el/cfj is not subjoined for the same purpose as it had 
been previously; because the words of themselves express the idea 
of the immorality of iTrcdvfJLva, and that the fiXJirayv is liere o /L697- 
8€Po<; avarficdfyvTO^ to 0r}plov elaar/av r}p€fwvvrc tA \o7Mr/i^ ; a 
<rvXKeya)v eairrSrrjv hnOviiiav. Gregory of Nyssa says : ov rbv 
iTTiOviirjaravra Kara rcva (rmrnj^uiv elvac /caraKpcrov, aXXit^ top 
etc irovrjpla^ to ird0o^ errunrcurdfievov i Augustine, "qui Jioc fine 
et hoc animo attenderit ut eam concupiscat quod jam non est 
titillari delectatione camis,. sed plene consentire libidini." So also 
Jerome and the Auctor op. imp., who remarks, that man has a 
voluntas camis and a voluntas animsB ; that from this latter the 
avyicardOeat^ proceeds ; and that the anima is here addressed. 
He is followed by the Catholic^ Socinian, Arminian, and Ration- 
alistic interpreters.* Jerome first attempted to formularize the 

^ With the Genitive it might signify " on accoimt of," and designate 
the inward impulse : vp6( rov v&6ovg Mvuvden, ^^ proceeding from the 
tA^os " (Herm. on Viger, p. 862). 

* Episcopius, however, distinguishes more accurately : " Christ does not 
speak of that consensus with lor/ V/<» which is intended in the examples 
drawn from classical writers, where the evil deed is already determined on, 
and only waits for a fitting opportunity, but of that consensus where, with- 
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matter: ^'propassio (he employs the terminology of the Stoics, 
who treat iraOo^ as voarffia) licet initii culpam habeat, tamen 
non tenetar in crimine ; ergo qui viderit mulierem et anima ejus 
f uerit titillata, hie propassione percussus est ; si vero consenserit 
et de cogitatione affectum fecerit — de propassione transivit ad 
passionem et liuic non voluntas peccandi deest. sed occasion Lu- 
ther also shared the same view, and made use in this connection 
of the questionable idea of the " peccatum veniale," which had 
already proved itself so very dangerous in Catholic theojogy.^ 
Compare the following passage, which in other respects is excel- 
lent : — "Here, however, we must not go so far as to say that if 
any one is thus assailed, even though he himself feels that one 
lust and desire awakens another, he is therefore to be damned. 
For I have often said, that it is not possible to live in flesh and 
blood without having sinful and evil inclinations, not in this par-* 
ticular alone, but also in reference to all the commandments. 
Teachers have therefore made a distinction, with which I shall 
not meddle, to wit, that an evil thought to which one does not 
consent, is not a deadly sin. When a man is insulted, it is im- 
possible that his heart should not feel, or be moved and begin to 
stir in order to get revenge. But that is not damnable, if he only 
do not resolve and purpose to do the wrong, but resists the tempta- 
tion. And even supposing the devil not to stir up evil thoughts 
and lusts in our hearts, it is not possible to avoid them : but see 
thou to it that they do not tarry and grow there, but cast them 
out, and do as one of the Fathers of old times taught, ' I can- 
not prevent a bird flying over my head, but I can prevent its 
nestling in my hair, or biting off my nose.' Thus also it is not 
in our power to prevent this and that assault, to avoid this and 
that thought occurring to us ; if it only stops there, if we do not 
admit it to our hearts when it knocks for entrance, if we do not 
suffer it to take root, for fear of its resulting in a purpose or an 
approval* Notwithstanding it is «m, although included in the 

out any intention of committing a criminal action, the emotions of sin are 
yielded to." 

^ Even in Protestant works on dogmatical theology the idea retained 
its elasticity : *^ peccatum veniale venia dignum vel ratione causx^ quod ex 
infinnitate, vel ex ratione ohjecti seu ex passivitate materisB, vel ex levitate 
Qctus ut est verbum otiosum, vel ex imperfectione consensus." Only there 
was added the important limitation, that these " venialia" apart from Christ 
are all *^ mortalia" (Quenstedt, theol. did. iii. 72). 
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general forgiveness." So the more recent exegesis: compare 
Stier, " Only active lust, to which the will consents, is sin [ — the 
Protestant dogma would here, and with good reason, insert, " in 
him who participates in the grace of Christ"], not the impulse 
involuntarily awakened in the flesh which now belongs to our 
ncUureJ* Strictly speaking, even the opinion of Melanchthon is 
different from this. He regards the words as containing a pro- 
hibition of all " motus inordinati" whatsoever ; and to the ques- 
tion, " Cur prohibentur inordinati motus, cum nemo possit eos 
prorsus exuere?" he replies, "haec dicta Christi non sunt in- 
utilia, quia sunt praedicationes pcenitentiae, ut dixi : vult Deus nos 
agnoscere quod simus mersi in peccatis." The end in view here 
is the same as that mentioned in p. 36. Both Lutheran and 
Reformed interpreters contend that even the motus involuntarii 
of concupiscentia are here meant. ^ But even this idea retains 
somewhat of the uncertainty . of the other, as the expression, 
" imperf ectio consensus," used by Quenstedt in his discussion 
of the matter (vide supra, p. 209), shows: he allows^ too, that the 
regenerate sin with a " consensus semiplenus." Chemnitz also 
expressly concedes the existence of this same vagueness. Calov 
thinks that the awakening thought ought here to be included : 
" suave fore se hac muliere potiri ;" — but is such a thought con- 
ceivable without a degree of consensus? We judge, therefore, 
that no clear line of separation can be drawn ; and we must 
content ourselves in this case, as in the previous commandment 
against murder, with Volkel's remark (de vera rel. iv. 17), "habet 
cupiditas ilia gradus suos, quorum licet quilibet adulterinum quod- 
dam contineat, quo tamen propius quis ad externum adulterii 
effectum accedit, eo graviorem culpam sustinet," — in so far, 
namely, as the will also more vigorously co-operates. 

Hence it is a great and important mistake when a great 
number of commentators, leaving entirely out of sight the closing 
words, interpret the expression, ifiol')(€va'€v avr^v iv rfj tcapSla 
avTovy in the spirit of the ethics of the Stoics, as embodied in 

^ The Old-Lutheran, W. Franz of Wittenberg, constitntes on this point 
an exception (see his work de interp. Sc. S. 1*619, p. 552). From the 
fact that a preliminaiy stage to actual ftotxiicc is here spoken of, and that 
reference is made to that ^^ concupiscentia, cui nihil deest nisi occasio,*' he 
rightly concludes, '* longe est phantastica imaginatio adulterandi, " and then 
adduces the words of Luther just quoted. 
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the saying of Seneca, " latro est antequam inquinet manus." In 
three citations Clemens Alex, omits the iv rp icapila as unneces- 
sary : and the versio Syr. Hierosol. takes no notice whatever of 
it. So Grotius, Episcopius, Paulus^ Fr. Kiegler, Meyer, Stier, 
and others : formerly also Goschel, in the interest of an inter- 
pretation of the words trapefcro^; X070U iropvelas; extended so as 
to favour divorce. The same misunderstanding led Este, Epis* 
copius, and Neander astray in the interpretation of ver. 22. 
Even Justin Martyr estimated aright the importance of iv r^ 
Kaphloj for he quotes the saying as follows : fj^ ifiol'xaja-ev t^ 
/capSla iraph tcd Qe&. Rightly Zwinglius : " dicet aliquis, si sic 
se res habet, ut seque sit peccatum, si affectus premitur et si 
erumpit, erumpam ergo, et adulterium opere explebo. Absit. 
Nam minus est cum ignis accensus intus opprimitur et ex- 
tinguitur, quam si erumpens omnia vastet et devoret ; at nihil- 
ominus ignem intus esse aut f uisse (etiamsi non erumpat) infitiari 
nemo sanus potest." 

Vers. 29, 30. That it is exceedingly difficult to fulfil, in every 
particular, the requirements laid down in ver. 28, is clear enough: 
but the Saviour demands even the utmost degree of self-denial. 
This is the connection, which is here very much more manifest 
than is the case with the cognate saying in chap. !xviii. 8, 
especially as evil desires are there represented at the same time 
under the aspect of a a-/cavhaXl^€iv rbv TrXrfalov (Kostlin, p. 48). 
The present maxim also suits the connection more exactly, in so 
far as hand and foot are not first mentioned here, as they are 
there, but the eye ; and as no allusion whatever is made to the 
foot ; finally, Sef A09 is here employed in both cases, — a circum- 
stance which might lead to the adoption of a different view of 
the saying in the two passages. As it does not strictly suit the 
context in Matt, xviii., it might readily be supposed that the 
Evangelist there adopted it, because at the first transmission of 
the preceding words respecting aKavSaXoVy it had been connected 
therewith on account of the general relationship of the subject. 
In analogy with vers. 23-25, and chap. vi. 14, 15, a paraenesis is 
appended to the irXrjpcoarc^ of the command concerning adultery. 

Ae might be used merely conjunctively : but it is better, with 
Bucer, Grotius, and others, to take it as originating in a reference 
to the answer to an unmentioned objection. As in chap. xix. 
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10, the disciples, being shocked at the strictness of the Christian 
command concerning marriage, reply, " It were better, then, not 
to marry at all," and the Saviour in a measure confirms their 
judgment ; so also here does He confirm their opinion, that the 
fulfilment of His requiremients necessitates the utmost strictness 
towards ourselves. XicavhaXl^eiv^ "to serve for a a-KavZaXni^dpoVj^ 
i,e.^ for a trap or snare, is used both of evil and of good things 
which act as a temptation : of the former, an example may be 
found in Mark ix, 42 and Ps. Sal. xvi, 7, hnKparrjaov fiov aTro 
irda-Tff; yx/j/ac/co^ irovrjpaf; aKavBaXt^ovar)^ a^pova: of the latter, 
in Matt. xi. 6, xiii. 57, xxvi. 33. 

The word "right" — "right eye" — is a designation of su- 
periority. Augustine says : ad augendam vim dilectionis valet. 
Quanquam enim ad videndum isti oculi corporis communiter in- 
tendantur .... amplius tamen formidant homines, dextrum 
amittere. Even the ancients accustomed children not to use 
the left hand : Plutarch de lib. educ. c. 7, and Aristotle de ani- 
malium incessu, c. 4, ^vccl ^eXrcov to Be^Lov rov apLarepov, Spe- 
cially strong in support of this figure are the biblical parallels, 
Zech. xi. 17, and 1 Sam. xi. 2. On the construction avfi^epec 
with Lpa instead of the infin., compare Winer, 6 ed. .301, Titt- 
mann, de usu part, in N. T. synon. i. ii. Were we to assume 
a paraenesis strictly limited to ver. 28, the eye might be regarded 
as the organ of the a/coXa<rTo)9 fiXeireiv, and the hand of the 
avauT'XyvTQ)^ aTTTecrOai. The hand was not, however, mentioned 
previously; this second illustration serves, therefore, only to 
expand the thought expressed by the first: the hand is the 
organ of action : compare, for example, h\h 1^ tDt5^D (Gemara 
Sota), " to stretch out the hand for prey." — That the fires of 
Gehenna, in Christ's discourse, are only an image, is most clearly 
demonstrable from the substitution of other images afterwards : 
for instance, in Matt. viii. 12, we find <tk6to^, and fipxrffw^ oBov- 
rcavj a physical condition produced by cold (Hesych., ^pv^fio^' 
yfro^of; iv plyec). 

Not without justice does Grotius say, in his interpretation of 
the saying, " in hunc locum, ni valde animi f allor, multa con- 
geruntur subtiliora quam f erat sermonis popularitas." Zwinglius 
goes farthest astray; for he mistakes the connection with ver. 29, 
and goes back to vers. 23-26 : "I do not mean," he says, "that 
under all circumstances forgivenesis will be dispensed ; on the 
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xjontrary, those members shall be destroyed without mercy whose 
sin does injury to the entire body of the Church." The idea of 
this figurative, proverbial sentence is, "Better sacrifice the 
smallest limb, than lose the whole body," or, viewed generally, 
" better sacrifice a little good, than risk eternal salvation." This 
figurative character is overlooked by Pricaeus in his interpreta- 
tion ; as also by Fritzsche, and by Ch. F. Fritzsche the elder, 
vide Nova Opuscula Fritzschiorum, p. 347. They affirm: 
" Jesum vere exstirpari oculum voluisse," and that, primarily, 
"quia tanta praecipiendi asperitas severo honestatis magistro 
belle convenit." But when an expositor has ceased to recognise 
the obligation of obeying this "honestatis magister," there is 
nothing to prevent his ascribing to Him even an absurd de- 
gree of strictness. That would be an absurd degree of strict- 
ness ; for when the right eye had been plucked out, the left 
would take its place; and when the left eye had also been 
plucked out, lust would still keep its place in the heart, which, 
as Christ recognised in Matt. xv. 19, is its real seat. In such a 
case, Origen ought not to have been blamed for his act by the 
Church,^ Should we say, with Paulus and Michaelis, that 
Christ only meant to put them to the test — " The slave of his 
passions objects, ' I cannot avoid dii*ecting mine eye to this and 
that thing.' Christ answers. Well, then, put it out. But the 
man will first try whether he cannot give it up in some other 
way, and will find it possible," — the admonition would assume 
a ludicrous aspect. The saying would undoubtedly lose its re- 
pulsiveness in an ethical point of view, if one might say, with 
Menoch., V. Loscher (decimsB ev. ii. p. 68) : si alitor fieri non 
potest, potest tamen aliter fieri. Pricaeus takes in reality the 
same view, when he remarks that what Philippus says in Fron- 
tinus 4, 7, holds good : " si partem aegram corporis haberem 
abscinderem potius quam curarem." In any case the saying 
would be somewhat hyperbolical ; for, strictly speaking, things 
never go so far that in order to root out lust we must deprive 
ourselves of an eye : it is otherwise with ver. 39, for the case 

^ This 7r»ptpiJt.nvuet occurred even at a later period. The Nicene Synod 
saw itself compelled to lay down a canon forbidding those to become 
priests who vynAtvourii iavrovg k^inf^coif. In the Canon. Apost. it is justly 
said of such an one : ctvTO(poif€vrfie tortv iecvrou *. r^g tow &sov ^nfttovpylaf 
ix^pof. 
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there mentioned, really did present itself. There is more of a 
comparison, then, in the expression than in Matt, xviii. 6, and in 
many similar rabbinical sayings (vide supra), e.g. : " better for 
him to be cast into the furnace of fire than to put his neighbour 
to shame " (Gemara Sota, Wagenseil, p. 195) ; and in the classi- 
cal sayings, for example, " profice, quaecunque cor tuum laniant 
quae si aliter extrahi nequirent, cor ipsum cum illis evellendum 
erat" (Seneca, ep. 51); fieKriov fjv darepov fie t&v 6<f>0a\fjL&v 
ikarraodrjvaty rjirep iirl aol (^povrifyiv (Heliodor. JEthiop. ii. 16). 
So that, in an extreme case, the most precious of the two eyes 
should be sacrificed. The condemnation to the fire in the case 
of the "body" is alone spoken of, because the subject of dis- 
course is the loss of offending members, in comparison with the 
loss of the whole body. 

This literal view might, consequently, perhaps be justified. 
One expression in the text, however, throws doubt on it, namely, 
the predicate 86^409 applied to the eye and the hand. Is not 
the explanation just discussed more emphatic without it? " If 
thine eye be a source of constant temptation to thee, better lose 
thine eye than thy whole life.'* An expositor may, therefore, 
feel himself necessitated to take the expressions "eye" and 
" hand " figuratively ; and the first suggestion is to take them 
as significative of the corresponding lusts. The organ, the 
member is frequently employed to denote the lust which works 
through it ; most strikingly in Col. iii. 5 : compare also the Ger- 
man proverbial sayings : " cut off a man's long fingers ; draw 
his sweet tooth." So Jerome, " per dextram autem et cseteras 
corporis partes voluntatis et affectus initia demonstrantur;" 
Theodoret, Heraclitus (in the Cat. of Cramer), 6(f>0aXp,ov T^et 
TOP Xoyta-fiov 7^9 iirtOv/jLia^ ; Glossa ordinaris, Luther, Calvin, 
Bullinger, "affectus sunt animi membra;" Cocceius, Bengel. 
Stier forcibly observes : " Every absolute ^ thou shalt not ' in- 
volves the addition, ' even though thou shouldst die in conse- 
quence,' — as may actually be the case when a man suddenly 
breaks off from vicious habits." The appended words, ^aXe 
uTTo aov, might appear to confirm this view of the evil desire. 
And were it to be objected that the word Sef A09 renders such a 
view inadmissible, we might say, with Bucer and De Wette, 
that the Lawgiver looks at the desire itself as a good ; as 
though He said, " Thy desires which are so dear to thee, and the 
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soured of so much enjoyment." Calvin's opinion, that, on this 
view, the expression would be somewhat hyperbolical, is incor- 
rect The denial even of the dearest pleasure is required ;^ but 
according to Augustine (see de civ. Dei, xvi. 21) the hyper- 
bolical element is, " iste tropus fit, quando id quod dicitur longe 
est amplius, quam quod eo significatur." Against this view it 
might notwithstanding be urged, that the duty to root out evil 
lusts is self-evident, and that, consequently, it could not be 
mentioned as something extreme : further, also, that then the 
comparison evidently drawn between the part and tlie whole 
would be lost ; for, according to it, the minus is not a merely ap- 
parent good and really an evil, but, in its measure, a genuine 
good. The same difficulties arise if we understand, with Jan- 
senius, a Lapide, Tirinus, external things apparently good, such 
as, "lascivientes sodales, adspectus, contactus," which are, strictly 
speaking, of evil. Olshausen refers the eye and hand to actual 
organs of the body, — limiting, however, in his explanation, the 
" plucking out," and " cutting off," to " withholding ourselves 
from, or restraining ourselves in, their use." In chap, xviii. 8, 9, 
where the same saying occurs, Olshausen thinks that the mem- 
bers, as contrasted with the whole body, are intended to denote 
the intellectual powers and capacities, which ought not further 
to be developed, as soon as it is felt that they are a hindrance to 
the highest and all-embracing principle of life. Now, such an 
admonition might indeed be approved of, if what is spoken of 
were some unimportant faculties or capacities, but not where 
the question is of decided talents and gifts. To suppress such 
gifts from fear of sinning, would be conduct like that of the 
servant whom the Lord so severely censured, who said, " I was 
afraid, because thou art a hard man : therefore have I kept thy 

^ Commentators have in general made a false use of the figure of hyper- 
bole. Much that is erroneous in this respect may be found in the writings 
of Flacius, Glassius, Mascho (" Unterricht von den biblischen Tropen und 
Figuren," 1773), Tzschucke (Commentarius-rhetoricus de Sermone Jesu 
Cluisti, p. 256) ; the last mentioned, however, lays down correct principles. 
Flacius, for example, in his " Clavis," characterizes the description of love 
in 1 Cor. xiii. as hyperbolical ; so Reinhard the formula, " unio mystica," 
in his " Dogmatik :" according to Ammon (see his observation on Emesti's 
** Instit-hermeneut.," ed. 5, p. 130), even the expression oLu^pairog Seou is a 
" formula hyperbolica." Even Wilke's " Rhetorik " is not satisfactory on 
this point (see p. 843). 
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potuid in a napkin " (Luke xix. 20). Imperfect and unessential 
dilettante gifts, however, could not be said to stand to the veiy 
"kernel of life," in the same relation as a member to the whole 
body. 

The question might now be asked, whether the lesser good 
does not rather lie outside the individual ; and whether Christ 
does not mean real possessions^ which, in case they become a 
snare, must be abandoned. So Chrysostom, Augustin, Isidorus 
Pelusiota, Pellicanus, Flacius : " Friends, spouse, relatives, coun- 
sellors, — e.g,j the eye, the couns^ellor to wisdom ; the hand, to 
action (St Augustin), — these it is that are spoken of here, 
whenever they become an occasion of temptation." No further 
objection can be raised against this figurative view, than 
that this outward good is not so well fitted to form a contrast 
to the body: we prefer, however, to recur to the first-men- 
tioned opinion of PricsBus and Loscher, and to understand the 
expression literally, — only adding, that the case specified is an 
extreme one, such as can never actually occur. 

Vers. 31, 32. But few interpreters have recognised the close 
connection between this command and the preceding ; yet it is 
suggested eveji by the very abbreviated expression, eppiOrf BL 
We cannot, with Beza, explain the omission of rolf; ap^aioi^ 
— presupposing the ablative view — on the ground that the Old 
Testament words are here quoted literally ; for there is a change 
in the words here as well as in ver. 43, where to*9 ap^alot^ is 
also omitted.^ Chrysostom remarks correctly : oi irporepov enrl 
tA €jjL7rpoa'0€v irpoeia-LVj eea^ ra irporepa eKKcuddpr) KciX&T Ihoif 
yctp Ka\ Srepov Selfowaiv 7}pZv irdXcv fioc')(€(a^ elSo?. The indis- 
solubleness of the bond of marriage is also a proof that the 
sphere of fioi'xeLa is much wider. Consequently there exists 
here a clear connection. But that the discussions on divorce 
in chap. xix. 3-1 9 could not have occurred if Jesiis had not 
here given utterance to such a saying, is not so evident as 
Kostlin (p. 47) asserts. Why could not the Pharisees have 
found some other opportunity, and some other place, for making 
this question a matter of dispute ? 

1 Druthmar, taking rotg dpjccttotg as a Dative, thinks that it is omitted 
in the present instance, in order to indicate that the ordinance in question 
was not of God, but was merely a concession of the Lawgiver. 
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Ugolini, « Thes. Antiq." T. xxx.; Selden, "UxorHebraica,*' 
Wittenb. 1712 ; Maimonides, " de Hebr. juribus divortii," ed. 
Sonneschmid, 1718 ; Michaelis, " Mosaisches Recht," ii. ; Danz, 
" Uxor maritum repudians," in Meuschen's " N. T. e Talmude 
illustratum," p. 688 ; Beza, " de repudiis et divortiis, 1573," 
in the " tract, theol. ii. ;" Gerhard, " loci theol." T. xv., xvi. ; 
Daub, " System der theol. moral," ii. 2, Abth. 1843, p. 3 f . ; 
Schleiermacher, " die Christliche Sitte," 1843, p. 336 f.; Harless, 
" Christliche Ethik," § 52 ; Rothe, « Theol. Ethik," § 1089 f . ; 
Liebetrut, " Die Ehe nach ihrer Idee und ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung," 1834; Marklin, " iiber die Ehe, eine dogmatisch- 
Kirchenrechtliche Abhandlung," in Klaiber's " Studien der 
Wiirtemburgischen Geistlichkeit," B. v. H. 2, B. vi. H. 2, B. 
vii. H. 1. — In R. Catholic theological literature, see Klee, " die 
Ehe, eine dogmatisch-archaologische Abhandlung," 1833; Pabst, 
" Adam und Christus, sur theorie der Ehe," 1835 ; Oischinger, 
" die christl. Ehe," 1852.— Fichte, " Naturrecht," p. 174 f., 
" Sittenlehre," p. 443 f. ; Schleiermacher, " Entwurf des Sys- 
tems der Sittenlehre," § 258 f . ; Hegel, " Grundlinien der 
Philos. des Rechts," § 161-167 ; Martensen, " Grundriss des 
Systems der Moralphilosophie," 1845 ; Wirth, " System der 
speculativen Ethik," 1841, ii. § 12 f . — ^In Ecclesiastical Law, see 
V. Moy, " von der Ehe und der Stellung der Kath. Kirche in 
Deutschland," 1830 ; Uhrig, " System des (Kath.) Eherechts," 
1854; Strippelmann, " das Ehescheidungsrecht," 1854; Goschen, 
the article on " Marriage" in Herzog^s " theol. Realencyklo- 
padie." — For an historical view of the question, see Staudlin's 
" Geschichte und Vorstellungen von der Ehe," 1826; which, 
however, is but* a collection of facts and data. 

Ver. 31. (1.) Marriage and divorce according to Moses and 
the tradition of tlie Pharisees. 

The very remarkable saying recorded in Gen. ii. 23, 24, as 
uttered in the earliest period of the world's history, represents 
marriage, in its true idea, as an indissoluble bond of union be- 
tween two individuals of different sexes. Notwithstanding, we 
find polygamy practised in the time of the patriarchs, as well 
as in that of the Mosaic legislation. Jewish tradition, and^ 
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following its example, the Koran also, limits the number of 
wives to four; the high-priest was only allowed one; kings, 
eighteen. Here and there a higher view of marriage w^as de- 
fended: Gamaliel enjoined monogamy, under penalty of ex- 
communication (Selden, 1, 9). Even in the time of Justin we 
find the Rabbins practising polygamy (dial. c. Tryph,, p. 226, 
ed. Par.) : the Emperor Theodosius enacted a special law, anno 
393, forbidding polygamy to the Jews. Higher requirements 
respecting the marriage-tie are not mentioned, either in the law 
or by the Rabbins. According to the latter, the three condi- 
tions laid down in Ex. xxi. 9, 10, for a maid married to the 
son of her master, apply also to wives generally. In addition, 
seven other obligations are enumerated, the majority of which 
have reference to money affairs. So also the matrimonial 
duties of the wife are limited to cooking, nursing, and other 
similar things (tr. Gittin, ed. Surenh., P. iii. p. 73). In 
juridical treatises, such as the two which treat of matrimonial 
affairs, " de libelHs matrimonialibus," and " de libellis divortii," 
we should naturally expect to find only legal distinctions ; but, 
although in other parts of the Talmud the juridical and ethical 
elements are not kept very strictly separate, in this tlie latter 
altogether fails. Still, the Book of Tobit sets before us a 
pleasing picture of married life in ancient times ; and that a 
knowledge of the nature of true conjugal love was not lacking, 
is evident especially from various tender expressions concern- 
ing a first marriage, and from warnings against the divorce of 
the first wife. We may see this even from Mai. ii. 14, 15, 
where reference is made to Abraham's married life as a model. 
(Sir. vii. 21 ; Gemara, tr. Sanhedrin, f. 22, 1, pn Try\on b:2b 
D^niy: HK'^KD, " Everything may be gained back again save the 
wife of one's youth.") In marriage, however, the husband is 
the Kvpiof; (1 Pet. iii. 6) ; and as such he alone has the right to 
send away his wife (n?K^, airokveiv^ airoTrefiTrecv), but not the 

^ The word d'jroKvuM is used of the wife who divorces her husband in 
Diod. Sic. 12, 18. The expression employed in Attica for a husband 
separating from his wife, was AeTro^i^^s/y, lx/3»xxc/y ; that for the wife 
separating from her husband, ae^oXe/Vi/y (see Meier uud Schomann^s ^^ der 
Attische Process," S. 413). Other expressions are, in Paul and Josephus, 
Xfifpl^iff^eci, het^tvx^viPM^ d^thett ; in Philo and Plutarch, dvtO^.Xmvuv ; in 
the ecclesiastical writers, iK^a.'k'huv^ i^ahh (see Cotel. *^ Patres apost.** i. 
463). 
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wife the husband/ This discharge was effected by means of 
a letter of divorce, written in the presence of witnesses : it was 
designated nn'na nsD ; in the Septuagint, ^ipklov airoaraaiov \^ 
and in the Talmud^ t3^. This right of the husband was not, 

^ In these circumstances, Mark x. 12, where the prohibition is extended 
to the wife also, is somewhat remarkable. Cases did indeed occur, during 
the time of the Herods, when the Jewish people was sunk in coarseness and 
immorality, of women deserting their husbands : e, y.^ Herodias ; a Salome 
also, who sent her husband, Kostobaras, an Idumsean proselyte, a letter of 
divorce (see Joseph, antiq. xv. 7, 10). Grotius is of opinion that a separa- 
tion of this kind is alluded to in John iv. 18 ; but on the case reported by 
him Josephus remarks: ov KotroL roug ^lovZetiovg vo/Aovg. The wife is, of 
course, not slavishly — that is, utterly without rights — bound to her hus- 
band. Adulterers, for example, were to be punished with death for their 
breach of conjugal faith. Moreover, wives were permitted to sue for 
divorce on certain charges. If a husband failed to fulfil the ten conditions 
laid down by Josephus, his wife might lay a complaint. Amongst these 
conditions, the due fulfilment of connubial rites occupies so decidedly the 
first place, that the Mishna decides how often it ought to take place in each 
different class ; it further commands that legal proceedings be instituted, 
and divorce granted, in cases of non-fulfilment, or even when there is a 
change of rank (see Ketuboth 5, 6, ed. Surenh., iii. 74). There were other 
conditions besides; such as leprosy, ten years' impotence, cruelty, etc. 
(Danz, " uxor maritum repudians," in Meuschen's "N. T. e Talm. illustr. ; " 
Selden, iii. 16, 17 ; Michaelis, *'Mos. Recht," ii. 270). But no use can be 
made of these ordinances in connection with Mark x. 12. The words of 
the Lord refer to an Airohviiv rov eivhpet : in the cases just alluded to, the 
wife instituted legal proceedings in order to get a letter of divorce from Jier 
husband. The reading adopted by Fritzsche, from God. D, s»» yw^ iik'kOvi 
d-JTo r. dvlposj is evidently a mere escape from a difficulty. It would be a 
far readier and less questionable course to admit an expansion of the words 
of the Lord, borrowed by evangelical tradition from Paul (see 1 Gor. vii. 
13 : yvvettKeb dvi dyhpog fiv xi"pta^v»»t). Still, how is this possible, when it 
is universally allowed that the expression vetpetyytXhn 6 xvptog contains an 
allusion to an historical tradition of the I^ord ? And must we not, there- 
fore, assume that, either in His conversation with the Pharisees (see chap, 
xix.), or in this place, the prohibition was expressed with greater complete- 
ness, and in application to both man and wife, for the purpose of exhaust- 
ing the idea of the indissolubleness of marriage ? Separation on the part 
of the wife appears to have occurred but rarely in the time of St Jerome, 
the fourth century ; for Jerome was obliged expressly to justify Fabiola, 
who had been divorced from her adulterous husband, and had married 
again: "quidquid viris jubetur, id consequenter redundat in feminas" 
(ep. 77, ad Oceanum). 

* The form /op, instead of /«, belongs to the later period of the lan- 
guage (Lobeck, " Phrynichus," p. 617); still, the phrase B/«u dvoaruotov 
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however, entirely uncontrolled. By way of pnnishmeni, it was 
ordained that the marriage should be indissoluble whenever the 
wife had been dishonoured before marriage, or her conduct as 
It wife calumniated (Deut. xxii. 19, 24). Otherwise, the moral 
right to divorce a wife was limited to the case specified in Deut. 
xxiv. 1. 

This ground of divorce, however, was interpreted more 
or less strictly, according to the greater or less laxness of 
the tendency that prevailed in the rabbinical schools. Some 
few raised a warning voice against divorce on frivolous pre- 
tences (see Prov. vi. 32; Sirach vii. 21, 28). Compare, how- 
ever, also Sirach xxv. 26, el fii) iropeverai Qyvinj irovrfpa) Kara 
X^^P^ ^^^> ^'^^ ™^ <^cipK(jsv aov airorejie avrrjv : Ben Syra 
sententiae, n. 3, •?''l'll Wr'^ ''''??"! '^^I?, " Gnaw the bone which 
has fallen to thy share ;" on which the Hebrew Commen- 
tary edited by Fagius remarks : " If he send her away, he 
doeth not well ; for he will never more have an Eour of glad- 
ness, but constant sadness." At that time there existed two 
schools of pharisaic Rabbinism, — one rigid and casuistical^ 
the other more lax. Trigland, in his " de secta Caraeor.," p. 
98, reports the saying of a Caraean : n^?i Dn;»np uW? "NBK? n^a 
Dvj^o p^Hj « The Shammaites always make the law severer, 
the Hillelitfes relax it." In regard to the ground of divorce 
now under consideration, the one party were too rigid, and the 
other too lax. By ^T\ nnj^, which the Talmud calls ^"^V^, the 
Shammaites uhderstood an indecorum^ whoredom, going out 
without veil, with arms entirely uncovered, etc., appealing to 
Deut. xix. 15 — "an impropriety which rests on the evidence of 
two witnesses ; " the Hillelites explained it " an impropriety, 
or on account of something else " (Selden, " uxor Ebraea," 3, 
16-21 ; Buxtorf, « Spons. et divort.," p. 85, 122). The Hil- 
lelites had the Halacha, the current view of what was allowable, 
in their favour ; so that, as we are informed in the Gemara, the 
Shammaites, although they clung firmly to their own opinions 
in all other matters of dispute, finally gave way on this one 
point, and the CarsBans alone remained true to the stricter view 
(Wolf, " notitia Caraeorum," p. 98), until, in 1290, K. Levi 

was employed even in the early Attic legal style of the charge brought 
by a master against a servant who sought to escape from his power (see 
Heffter, " die athenaische Gerichtfiverfassung," S. 249). 
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ben Gerson brought even the Talmudists to the same rigid 
judgment. The baseness of the motives which the Mishna 
allows may be learnt from the following : " If his^wife falls 
sick, the husband must cure her ; but if he is unwilling, then 
let him give her a letter of divorce, and say. Cure thyself " (tr. 
Ketuboth, 4, 9 ; Surenh. iii. 71). It is but a natural conse- 
quence of Hillelism, when R. Akiba, whose opinion is usually 
adduced as a third one, following the Mishna, considers any 
reason whatever a sufficient justification of divorce : " even if 
the wife have only put too much salt into the food ; " or, " if 
another please me better ; " and quotes the Scripture as an 
authority in his favour, because it is said at the beginning 
of Deut. xxiv. 1 : Vi'^ya JirKVon N7"DK. In accordance with the 
Halacha, Onkelos, and also Targum Jonathan, translate "^5"^ T\Y)V 
by DjnanTnyj that is, "trespass in some matter." Josephus 
also ("Antiq." iv. 8, 23) was not acquainted with any other 
view : yin/cuKo^ 7^9 arfvoiKovai]^ jSovXofievo^ Sut^evx&rjvai icaff &9 
hffiroTOVv airlaf; {ttoKKoX B^&v tol<; avOpoyiroL^; Touurrai yevocvro) 
ypafifjuuri fiev irepX rod iirjjheiroie awekOeiv l<rj(ypc^€a-0(o. Con- 
coming his own second wife, he says that he sent her away fi^ 
apea-Koiievo^ roc^ rfie<Ti ("vita," § 76). We read also in Philo 
(" de leg. spec," p. 781, ed. Fr.), ekv Se avZpo^ a'lraXKarfelcra 
yvpT) Koff fjv av rvyri Trpo^Hurcv, /c.t.X. It is therefore fair to 
conclude that the question put by the Pharisees in Matt. xix. : 
el €^€OTi T. fuvalKa avrov airokvaat Karct iraaav airiavj ex- 
pressed the view then prevailing in the school of Hillel. The 
law is adduced in that passage as if the only condition of 
divorce were the giving of the usual letter : and, practically, 
this was so ; for in the letters of divorce nothing was said with 
regard to the cause of the divorce. Here, therefore, the law 
was wrested by means of lax omissions, as, in other cases, by 
means of superadded limitations. 

Ver. 32. (2.) Marriage and divorce according to the Chris- 
tian wXrjpmtn^, We have already directed attention to the con- 
sideration, that, in the present case, the irkriptnigTi^ cannot be 
regarded as a mere deepening of a superficial view of the law, 
but only as a correction (p. 158). Precisely here, however, we 
derive help from the more detailed explanation in chap. xix. ; — 
from it we Icam that the Mosaic permission of divorce was 
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rather regarded as a temporary adaptation of the oHginal idea 
of marriage to the needs of the Jewish nation ; and that Christ 
sought to restore it to its original position. It must certainly 
have caused a nation, whose laws sanctioned polygamy and 
divorce, the greatest astonishment to find in the very earliest 
pages of its history a view of marriage expressed, of a far higher 
character, to which the Redeemer was able to refer, and which 
He at once appropriated as His own. " Because God in the 
beginning created man and woman for each other, they shall 
enter into so close a fellowship with each other, that the man 
shall subordinate his filial relationship to this, shall leave his 
father's house in order to found a family of his own (so even 
Targum Jonathan), and they two shall become one flesh." So 
far as these words contain the reason of the ordinance con- 
cerning marriage laid down in the Sermon on the Mount, the 
commentator ought to take them into consideration at the very- 
outset. As regards form, the citations from Gen. i. 27, and 
ii. 24, are — apart from the omission of avrov after irarepa^ and 
the writing of KoWrfOrjireTeu instead of irpoaKoXKrjBi^a-erac — 
taken' verbatim from the Septuagint, by which, as also by 
the Samaritan version, the words oi StJo, which are not in the 
original text, were added. Bleek's observations lead him to 
the conclusion, that the reported discourses of Christ display, at 
all events for the most part, this dependence on the translations 
(« Beitrage zur Ev. Kritik," S. 57 ; Eitschl in Zeller's Jahrb. 
1851, S. 520). The saying, €V€K€v tovtov, k.t.X.^ is introduced 
by the Saviour as spoken by God, by means of the formula zeal 
ecTrev, sc. 6 iroirjaw^ avrov^. Commentators have therefore differed 
as to whether it is Adam who there speaks, assuming the tone 
of a prophet, or whether it is the historian who adds a reflection 
of his own. Augustine took the former view (i. 9, 13 in Gen. 
ad litt.) ; and his example was followed by Bengel; and more re- 
cently by Baumgarten in his " Commentary on the Pentateuch:" 
" At the sight of the woman, the mystery of marriage was re- 
vealed to Adam's clear vision." Calvin's observation is true : 
"postquam historice retulit, quod gestum a Deo erat, finem 
quoque divinsB institutionis demonstrat." This deduction con- 
tains nothing that was not already involved in the words, " flesh 
of my flesh." But relative to the quotation of the words as 
spoken by God, Calov's remark, "Spiritu S. per Mosen loquente," 
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holds good : the Epistle to the Hebrews adduces saymgs as words 
of God, in which God is spoken of in the third person (i. 6, vii. 
8). The words of the historian did but give utterance to that 
which was implicitly contained in the Divine act of the creation 
of the two sexes. Now, although the words ei/exev tovtov point 
back to Adam's saying, " flesh of my flesh," still the Saviour did 
not intend to quote them : He referred to the original account 
of the creation in Gen. i. 27, to the fact of the creation of the 
two sexes, — in which fact it was involved that they were des- 
tined for each other, and destined for each other in such a way, 
that the yivea-Ood, eh a-dpica [hiav might be predicated thereof. In 
defining the true idea of marriage, it is of no little importance 
accurately to weigh the phrase efe crdpKa [lUlv : Delitzsch and 
many other commentators pass it over. Beginning with the de- 
rived idea of " aflinitas," Le Clerc explains, " intima aifinitate 
conjimcti ;" referring to the words, " flesh of my flesh," Tuch 
translates, " one body:" so also Chrysostom, &<Tirep oJw adpica 
TBfiveiv ivayis, ovto) koX yuvacKa Suurnja'at irapdvofMov : the 
" Constit. Apostol." (vi. 14), 17 ykp ywrj /coivcovof; iari fiiov^ 
evovfjbevrj efc h^ a&fia ex Bvo irapk ©eoO, Mercerus and Eisner ; 
Baumgarten-Crusius rendiers, "life, existence;" Maldonatus and 
Stier, "one person;" Neander and De Wette, "one organism, 
one life-unity " These expositors, for the most part, are satis- 
fied with the sensusy and pass by the significatus : most writers 
have not gone beyond that general idea of close union, which 
is expressed in such classical sayings as, awrrj^ai xal avfjL(l>v<Tai 
€t9 TO aifTo (Plato, " Sympos." 192) ; ip&vra^ yepeadcu iic Bvo 
ovTGDv ap/^orkpou^ eva, adduced by Arist. (Pol. 2, ^) as the view 
of Aristophanes; &(jt€ Bvo ovra^ et/a yeyovevuL (Plut., " Sympos." 
1.). The context leaves little room to doubt that there is an 
allusion to the words, " flesh of my flesh," which had preceded ; 
consequently, commentators were undoubtedly justified in con- 
tenting themselves with the general idea of close relationship. 
In any case, however, it would be quite another question whether 
the interpretation of the Saviour, and of the Apostle in 1 Cor. 
vi. 16, does not put a more definite construction on the words — 
a construction expressing the real nature of marriage. This is 
the opinion of those interpreters who consider that the main 
element of the intimate tinion is indicated by the particular terms 
chosen. According to the majority of rabbinical commentators, 
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the expression directs attention to the concrete unity of the pa- 
ternal and maternal principle, manifesting itself in the child as 
the fruit of marriage: according to Maimonides, attention is 
drawn to the fact, that man limits the satisfaction of his sexual 
instincts to one and the same individual of his kind, whereas to 
animals this is a matter of indifference. To this kind of vin- 
culum conjugale refer also, Chrysostom, Jerome, Calvin, and 
others : Isid. (Pel. 4, ep. 129), on the contrary (he quotes 1 Cor. 
vii. 4), Olevian, and Hemming, understand the expression of the 
copula conjugalis.^ If the interpretation given by the Apostle 
may be taken as a standard, then unquestionably the last-men- 
tioned view is first suggested by the words of 1 Cor. vi. 1 6, ovk 
otBare, on 6 KoXKcofjuevo^ rrj iropvy ev (Tojfia iartv (to which, ac- 
cording to Kriiger's Greek Grammar, § 60, 7, avrfi should be 
supplied), for which a foundation is adduced in ver. 17 from 
Gen. ii. 24. This unity of the two is so real and entire, that 
it manifests itself even in the physical sphere. Such is the 
opinion of Olshausen, Harless, Stier, and Meyer. But when 
Stier replies to Olshausen, — who considers the primary element 
in marriage to be the unity of souls, and the physical oneness 
but as the complement to the former, — " No ; that is marriage 
as idealized by man, but by no means as actually instituted by 
God. Were this fantastic notion of marriage a just one, there 
could be no actual marriage without unity of soul, and then the 
discovery of want of affinity and sympathy would furnish a 
valid ground of divorce," — ^his polemical zeal evidently carries 
him too far. When he on his side declares that "physical 
community is not only the basis, but also the only essential 
element of marriage," he overlooks what even a Maimonides 
hinted at, namely, that the distinction between the satisfaction 
of a man's sexual impulses and that of a beast's, consists in 
the former's choosing one individual — a choice presupposing a 
certain spiritual attraction. The same writer is perfectly in 
the right, however (compare Harless, "Ethik," S. 269), as 
opposed to such spiritualistic views as those advanced in an 

^ UnitiDg these various references, Calov explains : " sunt una caro, (1.) 
per dilectionis consensum (Eph. v. 28) ; (2.) per indissolubile vinculum 
(Matt. xix. 6); (3.) per individuum vitae consortium (1 Cor. vii. 20);. 
(4.) per copulse conjugalis officium (1 Cor. vii. 3) ; (5.) per copulse conjugalis 
fructiim.^^ * 
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article on ihe ^^ IndissolublenesB of Marriaige/' pabUabed m 
the ^^ Evangelische Kirchemzeiitmjag " of 1837. Tlhat article 
«ays : ^' There has iieTie>r been a doubt (?) in the Chorda that 
the snarriage-ibond is tied lafi soon ba the spirits of both parties 
have become lorne ; and thai, oji the contrary, iivhenever only 
tlie flesh has become one, no marriage is condnded.^ To soch 
a Platonic loire, not (onjly "^e K3hmrd^ l^ut also Scripture, is 
opposed. The teachings of Christ and the Apostles leav» no 
room to doubt that spiritual oneness, be it perfect or imperfect, 
reaches its completion in physical •oineness ; then also !^e twt) 
persons are permanendy appropriated to each ^other. Were it 
otherwise, why did Christ proaaounce merely the marrying 
again, and not also the separation, fLOi^xela^ Why did eyeii 
Moses farbid a reiunion with a divorced woman, only in cafies 
when she had in the meantime become the wife of another 
(Dent. xxiv. 1 f .) ? St Paul evidently regards the matter thus, 
when he describes the ^carnal union with a harlot bs a snrrender 
of one's own personality to her ; when he charactecbes fornica- 
tion, in quite a different sense fcamidrunkenness or &yen suicide, 
as a ski against a man's own !body, in so far tas it ceases to be 
his <iwsk property (1 Car, Ti. 1j6, 1&, compare 1 C€ttu wSL 4). 
And inasmuch as ^persons who enter into s^suail .union with 
each other make a mutual surrender oS themaeLves, a ^^ cuaexiess 
of life " is <establii^d, IHlo that wjnich subsists between l)ody 
and Sionl : it can therefore be said, i6 arycuiraw Tqvmvrov ywmiea, 
iavTQv anfaira (Eph. y. 28, 29). To be divorced from tone's wife, 
is (Consequently, ;as Siraoh says in chap. xxv. ^% equivalent to 
bedng rent airo r&v anp&Sa/ uvroSu Accordingly, the Biblical 
idea of marriage, so far as it is to jhe learnt from the saying 
before us, is the following : Marriage is a Divine institiitioin, 
haiving for its aim, to briivg man :atnd ivoman to an indissoluble 
moity (of body and apidt, that tliey may thus mutually (comple- 
meitt each other, and lay the foundation of ia family. The 
philosophers and jnarists of ihe iseventeentih and eighteenth loetn- 
tories wiese iong lin terror on tliis Bnbdect.; ;and first, in recent 
times, have Fichte :and HegeU^ brosigkb dko light tlxe true natuce 

^ Hegel was the first to reassert the true idea of marriage, .as opposed 
lx)tli to that which represents it as having its final purpose in the increase 
of the pqpuktioB. and to .that which i^pFeB<«ito ft as originatiBg in an 
arbitrary contiact : " Under the category of * loontnaet, .maniage cannot 

P 
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and importance of the idea of marriage. There are, however, 
some traces of its not having been wholly unappreciated, even 
in classical antiquity. It lies at the f oimdation of the Platonic 
myth of the Androgyne in the Symposium : and this myth may 
perhaps be referred to an older Asiatic tradition (compare in 
Bopp's " Conjugations-system," S. 284, the passage from the 
" White Veda," and Fortlage's " Philosoph. Meditationen liber 
Plato's Symposium," 1835, S. 132). Specially remarkable is the 
following saying of Antipater (probably the Stoic of Tarsus), 
from the work irepl ydfiov in Stobaeus' " Floril. tit." 67, 25 : 
avfjL^e^TjKC Bk Kal rov fjuff irelpav Icr^iclna yafierrj^; yvpcu/co^ k, 
re/cvoDV ar/evoTOV elvac rrjt; dK7j0LvoTdrry; k. yvrja-iov eivoia^. At 
fihf yhp aXkat <f>i\lai koL <f>ikoaTOfyyiai eoiKcuri rak r&v oairplwv 
Karcb tA? irapade<Tei^ fMl^eaiv. Ai S' avBpo<; xal rfwai,ic6<; raZ^ hC 
oKcov fcpaaeciv ay; 6lvo<; vBarc, kol tovto ere fiev filayerai, St oKmv. 
Ov yctp fiovov T^9 oxxrlas;^ kol t&v re/cvaov kol t^? '^/^vj^?, aXKii 
Kol T&V (TGDfiArwv oifTOi fiovot Koiva)vov<nv. Compare, besides, 
other unexpectedly deep sayings in the section of Stobaeus' 
work entitled, ore KaXKurrov ydfw^. 

The judgment pronounced by the Saviour on the subject 
of divorce, is based on this idea of marriage. In relation to the 
original institution of marriage, the Mosaic permission of divorce 
was a relaxation. On ch. xix. Jerome remarks : " considera, 
quod non dixit : permisit vobis Deus sed Moyses, ut juxta ap. 1 
Cor. vii. consilium sit hominis, non imperium Dei." Attention 
should also be drawn to the consideration, that from Deut. xxiv. 1, 
the passage in question, the letter of divorce does not appear to 
have been a peculiarly Mosaic institution. The structure of the 
unusually long antecedent (vers. 1-3) is rightly analyzed by 
Abarbanel (see Buxt. "de divortiis"); by the Vulgate and 
Luther, on the contrary, it is misunderstood. This latter indeed 
has translated the words as if Moses commanded or conceded 
the writing of letters of divorce ; whereas the existence of the 
custom of doing so is presupposed. The ground for allowing 
this custom to continue, was the cr/cKrfpoKapBla of the people, 
which would have manifested itself in murders and violence had 
the laws rigidly upheld the indissolubleness of marriage. A law- 
giver, who can only maintain the authority of the law by means 

be placed ; although it is so placed by Kant, scandalously we must say." — 
Hegel, Philosophie dee Rechts, § 751. 
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of pimishments, shows his wisdom in so attempering his enact- 
ments to the moral condition of the nation, that he may never 
have to order punishments which it is impossible to execute. 
Plutarch well remarks on the impossibility of carrying out the 
bloody Draconian laws': Sel irpo^ to Bwarov ypd<l>€a0cu rov 
POfiov, el ^ouXerai '^(p^a-ifua^ oXirfovf;^ oKXct fAti iroXKov^ o>j(pv~ 
0TW9 KoXa^eiv. Still, both the institution retained, and the com- 
mand added by Moses, imposed three restrictions on any dispo- 
sition to act arbitrarily in this matter. In the^r^^ place, the 
letter of divorce was to be executed before witnesses, and with 
certain formalities : secondly ^ after its despatch, a renewal of 
the bond once severed was not possible (Deut. xxiv. 4) — a condi- 
tion which constituted no slight hindrance to separations from 
moVnentary excitement : thirdly j the limitation to the case of 
"'?'^ ^1"J?J. By the interpretation of the school of Hillel, this last 
restriction was rendered illusory. By substituting adultery for 
the 13^ nng, the Saviour gave the Mosaic restrictions their 
7r\i7/3(k)crfc9. The school of Shammai recognised no other valid 
ground of divorce than unchaste conduct ; this restriction was 
enforced by Christ to its full extent, and shown to be a matter 
of necessity and not of arbitrary appointment. " Quodcunque 
enim," so taught the old Protestant theologians (see Gerh. conf . 
cath. iv. 248), '' ipsam conjugii formam" (in the terminology 
of the present day, forma is essence, idea), " tollit, propter illud 
separatio quoad vinculudl fieri potest. Atqui adulterium for- 
mam conjugii tollit, quia solvit unitatem camis." Theodoret 
says, in his " disp. 9, de graec. affect, curatione" (N. T. ed. Hal. 
p. 944) : filav fiovov d^pfiffv SuiKua-ecof; eBcoxe, rrjv aXrfO&<i 
huunrSxrav Tr)v ^evy\r)v. If, according to 1 Cor. vi. 16, the 
irpoaicdKhJaadai rp iropvy is equivalent to h/ <t&/jui yeviaOat 
ainff, then an unfaithful husband or wife enters into a new bond 
of marriage in the very act of unfaithfulness, and must naturally 
for a time feel bound thereby. He therefore who seeks a divorce 
except on this ground, drives his wife, in case she marry again 
without being loosed from the first bond, into adultery ; and he 
who marries the wife divorced in such a way, also commits the 
same sin. It follows also, that he who has thus divorced his wife 
is guilty of fioi^dEla if he marry again, as is declared in Matt. 
xix. 9, Kal yafj/^crp aWtfv, Socinus says : " quo loquendi modo 
magis ob oculos ponit et quantum sit delictum dimittere citra 
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prsedict^m causatn uKOrei^i suam^ et qiK>d faac dhnissione non 
effi<»at, tit non amplius sit sua uxor " The saying is therefore 
directed not against divorce on othet grounds than m-opveioy but 
i^ainst siBparation followed by a n-ew and unjustified marriage. 
nap€/cT€<; >j&yov ftopvebu;* An exception which is xAnitted in 
Luke xvi. 18) Mark x. 11^ 1 Oor. vii. 10, 11 5 not^ however, for . 
the reason assigned by O^otiiis^ " exceptiones ex naturae aequi- 
^tate venientes tacitSB insunt omiiibus iegibus quantumtis gene- 
raliter pronuftciatis," but because the actual separation which 
takes plaoe in adultery is not so much a ground for divorce as a 
divorcing of oneself. -4-^09, in Hellenistic and classical Greek, 
is equivalent to the word mria used in Matt« xix* 3, and to 7r/)o- 
^AitrA9 nsed by the Septuagint in Ex. xviii. 1€, xxii, 8 ; see also 
Acts X. 29 (compare Kj^ke on the last passage.) That it 'is ^ 
mere periphrasis, as Schxvarz (see Olearius, "de Stylo N.T." 
p. 2T0) and Palairet think, cannot be sho^Ti from examples 
such as eh upyufdov X&fyotK Seidell and Kypke defend the 
meaning " propOTtio," *^ analogy ;" but Matt. six. 9 is opposed 
l^eretOv Hackspan aXhi Wolf take Xo^o^ in the isense of frpSsyfia, 
and Xo^&tf trofnf€ta<;y therefore, as equivalent to vrpcuffid nvropvir- 
feivi but that \oyo^ is itted in this way as identical with W^ not- 
withstanding that Bretschneider (Lex, N. T*) grants it, cannot 
be proved from the New Testamekit. There is properly a dis- 
iSnction between ^opvela and fwt'xj^ia : Thfeodoret, on Eom. L 29, 
defines the former, 17 ov tearh yapuov <fuvov<ria. Oreg. Nyss, re- 
matks, in his "Epist. canon," n. 118, w^pveia ctfrJ xal \kyercu 
flj Xonph a^ixtas Mp€fV yev&fih^ tupi r^ hn,dvfMA<; eieirXripHxn^. 
The word, howev^a*, signifies extra-conjugial satisfaction of the 
sexual appetite in general, and therefore includes fioi^la, 
O^ciens Akx. <^ Strom." iii. 552 (Ed. Pott.) : 17 €#c toi5 h/h^ 
ffd'fiov «fc r6tb<; 'TroXX&v? Swntixrt^. Thus have the translators, 
witho-ffit intending to iwdioate a difference of meanings ex- 
pressed now tropveba^ and then fHot'xfila. Itala, Ulf-^ Luther, 
have the latter ^ the Vulgate and Syriac, the former. But the 
reason why ^opveia is selected, is not so much, as De Wette 
thinks, " because it is at the same time used in a wider sense," 
but because the moral aspect of the transgression is more ^dis- 
tinctly indicated by the gentts. In order to gain a larger war- 
rant for divorce, the lexical meaning of ike expression has been 
widened. Paulus was of opinion, thaJt it referred only to un- 
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chasijtity before ouurriage ; but^ apart from other considerations^ 
tbat offence was pnmshed bj stoning (see Dextt. xxii« 21)^ 
Another e;s:tension is sx;iggested by the use of the e;xpre8sioi^ 
" whoredoHij^" in regard to Qtody, both in the Old and New Tes^ 
tament^ Hence Hermas says (see. " Pastor," 2, 4) : ^* non raodo 
moechatio est illis^ qui camem snam coinquinant, sedt et is qui 
sixnulacrum f acit, moecbatur ; " Augustinci : ^^ ovinina quaslibet 
illieitas conci;q)isceutias q^a^ animam corpore male utentQm a 
lege Dei aberrare f aciunt et pemiciose turpiterque comnnpunt."^ 
Origen, who suggests the doubt as to whether poisoning, child?* 
murder, secret pilfernag of her husband, are not as great crimes 
as adultery, seeks to escape from the difficulty by means of an 
unnatural explanation of wapescri^ ("in M^tth." iii. 648): 
" Whoso separates fot evety other reason than adultery." 
Augustine struck into the same path ; in his view, Trap^KTo^ 
and €4 /4?2 (chap. xix. 9) are to be undei^tood, not as negativ^^ 
but as e^eeptive (see his ^^de adult, conj." I, i.c. 4). His ex'- 
ample was followed by Bellarmine, by the most recent Catholic 
commentator, Amoldi, and by others (see Gerh. conf. cath. iy. 
261), Zwingli thinks that the ground of divorce here specified, 
is adduced merely by way of illustration : " hie enim mos est 
Sacrse^ Scripturae, ut uno exemplo contenta universa ejusdem 
generis exempla comprebendat." Grotius was disposed to ex^ 
tend the application of iropv^ta to "omnia modus imminutiB 
pudiciti^;" was further inclined to follow in Origen's footsteps, 
but finally drew back to the position, that in the interpretation 
of the law, due regard must be paid to the analogia jwfU. So 
De Wette also, without properly considering why sexual union 
with another person, and this only, is a ground for divorce ;-— 
he says, " In so far as He allows one actual ground of divorce. 
He allows more than one " More might be urged in favour 
of those who maintain that wopvela. should be interpreted in 
the sense of ver. 28, and that " there is a reference to every 
deeper disturbance of the unity existing between husband and 
wife," So Stier, who thus surrenders the consequence neces^ 
sarily flowing from his view of marriage : be asks, " Shall we 
limit the words of the Lord here to the coarser aspect of the 

1 At a later period lie vacillated, and wrote in his " Retract." i. 19 : 
** neo volo in re tanta tamque ad dignoscendum difficili putare lectorem 
istam sibi nostram disputationetm debere 8u^|cei;e, sed legat et alia,^* eta. 
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matter, when He Himself shortly before gave another view 
thereof ? " So all those who defend the spiritualistic view of 
marriage before alluded to, which mistakes the significance of 
the copula camalis : for example, Baumg.-Crusius, in his com- 
ments on this passage ; and Daub, in his " System der Moral,'* 
ii. 1, S* 25, who, after quoting the saying before us, remarks : 
" The sole condition of the indissolubleness of marriage is, that 
the marriage be a real one, — that is, be based on the virtues 
of unlimited confidence and faithfulness." Marheineke says, 
in his "theol. Moral" (1847, S. 508), "The words of Matt. 
xix. 6 refer not only to the actual fact of adultery, which is \m- 
chastity, but to everything that strikes at the very roots of mar- 
riage." Heumann ascribes the strictness of the prohibition to 
temporary causes, to opposition to the excessive license of the 
Jews: Schleiermacher, on the other hand, regards the consider- 
ate exception of the single case iropvela^ as a concession to the 
Jews, to whom Christ spake (see his " Christliche Sittenlehre," 
S. 340). In general, it has been thought possible to elude the 
application of the words under consideration to our own re- 
lations, by pleading that the New Testament speaks of divorces 
which were effected without the supervision of a court of justice 
(see Michaelis on the passage; Keinhard's "Moral," iii. 396, 
4 A. ; Flatt, " Moral," S. 579 ; De Wette, " Sittenlehre," iii. 
S. 249, and many others). It is undoubtedly true that public 
authoritative decisions on divorce, according to fixed laws, 
afford a sure guarantee against arbitrariness ; but, the decision 
being left to the judgment of the magistracy, can it, if it be 
really Christian, take any other standard than the command of 
Christ ? With the least ceremony, Marklin thus cuts off all 
further inquiries: "The Saviour may have been acquainted with 
the fundamental view of marriage, but He was not aware of 
the necessary consequences thereof " (see the " Studien der 
Wiirtemb. Geistlichkeit," B. iii. H. 1, S. 119). 

After the preceding investigation, our conclusion can be no 
other than this : that, according to Christ's view of marriage, 
there is but one valid ground of divorce a vinculo, the ground 
expressed in the words, " until death you part." Adultery, as 
has been said, is not so much a reason for divorce, as itself an 
actual divorce (Marheineke, " Moral," S. 507 ; Eothe, " Ethik," 
iii. 637). Nay more, were the copula camalis so unessential 
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ah element of maxriage as the spiritualistic view represents it, 
one might agree with Rothe in his opinion, that divorce is not 
accomplished even when husband and wife are outwardly se- 
parated by death. But if a marriage is dissolved when the 
natural sexual conditions thereof are done away with, then 
surely our own view receives confirmation from Matt. xxii. 30. 

We may now pass to the consideration of St Paul's doctrine 
on this subject. To all appearance, he allows at least one other 
valid ground of divorce ; and if there be one other, why not 
several others, analogous to the one ? 

Let us first endeavour to determine the relation in which 
St Paul's own explanation, introduced by the words, roU Be 
"Xovirdk iyoD \eyct), o^ o Kvpiof;^ stands to the command of the 
Lord, introduced by the words, Tok Be yerya/MrfKoa-i iraparfyeXKxo 
ovK eyo), aXX 6 /cvpto<: : — the command, namely, yin/a2Ka airo 
avBpo^ fitf 'Xfopurdrjvod, teal avBpa yiwauca /jltj at^vei/tu. Theo- 
logians of the greatest variety of opinions have arrived at the 
conviction, that the Apostle did not intend to institute a sub- 
ordinating contrast between his own command and that of 
Christ (see Usteri, De Wette, Meyer, Baur, v. Gerlach). Ac^ 
cording to chap. xiv. 37, the Apostle considers the evroXal com- 
municated to him by revelation as equally binding with those 
historically given by the Lord. The relation is rather the fol- 
lowing : — The general principle was laid down by the Lord ; 
and in virtue of the revelation which he had received, the 
Apostle applies that general principle to the particular cases 
occurring in the course of his experience. Accordingly, those 
who are united to unbelievers are dissuaded from seeking a 
divorce even on the ground of difference of religion. If the 
spiritualistic view of marriage were the Apostle's, how could he 
fail to regard iJiis separation of soul in the most inward region 
of the spirit as a justification of divorce^ as, in fact, the Roman 
Catholic Church has done ? He says i elBeo airurro*; ypapl^enuj 
j((opt^e<r0(o' ov BeBovkoyra^ o aZehj^io^ fj fi aBeKf^ni hf toE? rotoiH 
Toi^i and proceeds, ev Be eiprfifri KeKXi^icev '^fjua^ 6 Qeo^. Ti 
yap oZ&Z9, yiviUj el rov avBpa adxret^, k.t.\. Here arise two 
questions: namely, — 1. Are the words, ov ScSovXcdtcu, equivalent 
to BeBerad, in ver. 39, which forms a contrast to ekeudepa iarlvy 
^ OeKec yapnrfdrjpaAj as Ambrosiaster, Calvin on ver. 12, and 
Bezaon ver. 15, explain it? 2* Do not the words, ev Be elprjvri^ 
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ctmtsia an indiiect exbaitatiaD rather to diasoke the muon and 
to seek anotherl 

In regard to the first qaestkm^ Kitzsch is of epinion (see 
Ins ^ System der cfaristlicben Ldbre," § 200X that the view 
quoted is Bnavoidable, inasmuch as ^^ in the case snj^scd by 
St Panl, it was self-evident that the <me who was wickedly f<Mv 
saken conid not be nnd^ obligation to continue outwardly 
Itving with the other. Ultra posse nemo obligatur.** Bnt 
dbidd not the wife beseech and strive, in the varions ways 
which love would suggest, to prevent her husband from cany- 
ing ont his purpose ? The evidence drawn from the language 
used by the Babbins in their marriage-contracts aj^ieais to be 
stronger: for example, *^?yfi^ is used of the vinculum matri- 
mcxiii ; but as we are unaUe to determine the period to which 
such words belong, the proof for the contrary from ver. 11 is 
much stronger : iikp ii xal %ffi/)ur^, fievert^ Sr^ifMot;. If it be 
conceded that St Paul sets f ordi the words of our Lord, with 
his own parenthetical explanation, as expressing a general prin- 
ciple, how could be afterwards, in carrying it out, speak in op- 
position to it ? Besides, we must bear in mind that the words, 
iv ik elprprj^j ^.rX, show what q)irit guided him in his injunc- 
tions. Here, howev^ there is a still greater divergence amongst 
interpreters. Luther, Este, Bengel, Semler, De Wette, amd 
Meyer explain : " What thinkest thou then, that thou" — ; con- 
sequently, as an admonition to peaceableness in such a sense 
that, in order to avoid quarrels, the bond should not be too 
anxiously maintained. On the other hand, Chrysostom, Calvin, 
Grotius, Calov, Billroth, Riickert, Olshausen, and most others, 
render : " But cling to the bond of concord, for thou canst not 
know whether thou shalt not," etc. Every one will at once feel 
ccmstrained to admit that such a negative idea of peaceableness, 
consisting in a mere " going out of the way," is little in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christianity. The question may, bow- 
ever, be asked, whether the meaning given to the words by the 
last explanation is grammatically justifiable. I had at first re- 
ferred to the Hebrew JTJ^^ t5, which, like the Oerman phrase, 
" wer weiss, ob" (who knows, whether), is used in Eccles. iii. 
21, viii. 1, to express doubt or denial : but in 2 Sam. xii. 22 ; 
Joel ii. 14 ; Jonah iii. 9, it is used to express hope, like the 
German, " wer weiss — er kommt" (who knows but he will 
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come) ? Of Meyer I have here the eos&plaint to make, that 
he has left iinBoticed the argiiinentft I advanced m f aYoar of 
the affirmative sense. He satisfies hifiiaelf with the dkiatodal 
remark, ^ et cannot be used fov &, /i4 — i^o^ even in 2 Sam. sii. 
22 ; Joel iL 14 ; Jonah iii. 9." De Wette granta that H^""'©, 
in the passages quoted, are " expressive of modest hopei" 
Hitzig also is of the same view (see bis remarks on Joel ii. 14). 
The former, hovrever, next goes <m to say : ^'^Bnt this does not 
justify an explanation opposed alike to usage and to the imme- 
diate context." What the context requires,, is matter of dispute : 
and an explanation which has liiose Old Testament passages in 
its favour cannot be opposed to usage. As an example of n^** "^ 
fi«y which De Wette failed to discover,. I adduced Esthear iv« 14, 
traiislated by himi : ^' Who knoweth whether thou art not come 
to the kingdom fcM* the sake of this time V I have also in my 
favour the classical use of the formula in the Heraclitical frag- 
ment from Euripidesy frequently quoted by Origen and others : 
rk €uSep, & TO ^ fih^ itrrk KcerOeufelv^ ro KorrOavuv Be ^u'; It 
is allowed that Euripides here, in Ins Oriental manner, simplj 
suggests an affirmation : hence Aristophanes parodied the un- 
hellenic sentence in his ^'^ Frogs" (see Kii&ter on Suidas, s. v. 
rh olicv, and Conz and Bergler on Aristopb. ^'Banse," v. 1514). 
Even oifiK ciBa €£> which corresponds not to the Latin ^^ baud 
scio an," but to " vcreor ut," leaves the matter, at all events in 
some instance^ quite imdecided; so that it might occur (see 
Ehnsle/s Medea, v. 911, ed. Lips., p. 239, and Bomemann's 
Xenophonj^ conviv. 8, 9). In these circumstances, it cannot 
be disputed that the explanation of ver. 16 given above is ad- 
missible. Finally, there is this consideration, — is it not clear 
from ver* 17 that the general tendency of the Apostle's ad- 
monitions is to induce every one to remain in the condition in 
which he was when called f 

A justification of second marriages we cannot therefore find 
in the case of so-called '' desertio malitiosa " adduced by the 
Apostle, but rather a dissuasion therefrom, conjoined with a re- 
ference to Christian hopes. — St Paul also held the words, " tOl 
death you part,** to have validity for Christian marriages (Eom. 
vii. 3). Among the early writers of the Church, the same re- 
sult was arrived at by Clemens Alex. ("Stromata" ii. 506), 
Chrysostom, Hilary, Jerome. The last-mentioned remarks on 
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St Matt, xix, 10 : " grave pondus uxorum, si excepta causa foiv 
nicationis eas dimittere non licet, quid enim si temulenta f uerit^ 
si iracunda, si malis moribus, si luxuriosa, si golosa, si vaga, si 
jurgatrix, si mal&fica, tenenda erat hujusmodi? Volumus no- 
lumus sustinenda est. Cum enim essemus liberty voluntarice rios 
evhjecimus servitutV^ 

With respect to the re-marriage of those who have been 
divorced for adultery, whether of the innocent or the guilty 
party, Scripture says nothing definite. Amongst the Jews, 
there could be no question of the guilty party marrying again, 
inasmuch as adulteresses and husbands committing adultery 
with wives were punishediwith death. Nor could it be thought 
of under Christianity, inasmuch as such characters were either 
excluded from the Church for seven years, or (after monastic 
establishments had been founded) adulteresses were compelled 
to retire to a convent for life. The legislation of the State 
having been permeated by Mosaic-Christian elements, Constan- 
tine enacted that botli the adulteress and he who committed 
adultery with her should be punished with death : Justinian 
punished only the latter with death ; the adulteress he banished 
into a convent. The " Bambergensis " followed Justinian ; the 
" Sachsenspiegel " and the " Schwabenspiegel," Constantine. 
To the same strictness the Reformers inclined ;^ so also the Pro- 
testant provincial laws. Both the adulterer and the adulteress 
were punished with death by the Police Regulations of the 
Elector Moritz in 1542, of the Elector Augustus in 1572, and 

^ Tho question as to what is to be done with a divorced adulteress in 
case she cannot preserve her chastity, is answered by Luther, in the Short 
Catechism on the Ten Commandments (published in the year. 1520 : see 
Walch X. S. 723), as follows : ^^ Answer — ^In order that there might be no 
need of asking this question, God commanded in the law to stone adulterers. 
The secular authorities should therefore use their sword to kill adulterers : 
but if the authorities are dilatory and careless, then may the offender flee 
into another land, and there wed if he cannot contain. It were better, how- 
ever, for the sake of avoiding a bad example, that he should be put to 
death/' Melanchthon also, in his Comm. and the Loci theolog., decides in 
favour of death or perpetual banishment. Calvin and Bucer frequently 
complain against the authorities for not punishing adulterers with death ; 
and Beza joyfully narrates, in his work, *^de divortiis et repudiis," op. 
thool. ii. 89, how that at last, *'*' commimi suffragio,^ the citizens of Greneva 
had decreed to punish adultery with death. 
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of the State of Mecklenburg in 1572. As far as tlae Chaxki is 
concerned, its sole primary buaineB k to afwaken the guilty one 
to pflnitenoe, and to press upon the innocent one the duty of re- 
ceiving the offender when penitent, even as God receives him. 
Clear intimation would thus be given of the duty of the in- 
nocent party in a case of adultery. In the early Church, op- 
posite views on this subject prevailed. Some not only allowed 
the innocent to marry again, but also forbade the offender to be 
taken back.^ But milder views became generally prevalent. 
In Hermas (Pastor, mand. 4, c. 1) we read : " si scierit vir, 
uxorem suam deliquisse et non egerit poenitentiam mulier et 
permanet in f omicatione sua et convivit cum ilia vir, reus erit 
peccati ejus et particeps moechationis ejus. — £t dixi illi: quid, 
si mulier dimissa poenitentiam egerit et voluerit ad virum suum 
reverti, nonne recipietur a viro suo ? Et dixit mihi : imo, si 
non receperit earn vir suus, peccat, et magnum peccatum sibi 
admittit, sed debet recipere peccatricem, quae poenitentiam egit^ 
sed non saepe, servis enim Dei poenitentia una est." Only as 
exceptions to the rule does Origen (t. xiv. in Matt.) mention 
cases in which bishops permitted wives to marry again during 
the lifetime of their husbands (and, though Erasmus in his ob- 
servations on 1 Cor. vii. calls it in question, they were certainly 
such as had been divorced). The Council of Nantes, in can. 
xii. (see Cotelerius on the Fatres Apostolici i. 86), ordained that 

^ According to Attic and Roman law, a husband who omitted to divorce 
his wife taken in adultery fell into drifcU. The " Constitut. Apost." ap- 
pear to sanction the same legal severity (see 1, vi. c. 14) : o Kurixfin^ rii» 
Tratpat^Bebptitretif, (pvcut^ ^tafcou TretpeiifOfAOs' i'X'ti'jrtp 6 KUrixfi*if f^iX*^*^*i A(pp6i9 
iutl dafiiis, ^hvirifAi yotp etvr^p (ProY. xviii. 12) ^nvlif^ dvc r6i9 vap»a» ow. 
Oif yatp tori fioii4of UXX"* fx/jSovAof rpog i2AXo» d^roKT^heiaet rvt¥ 'htcufnttv. 
Possibly, however, only the continuation of the marriage^relationship with 
an impenitent adulteress is here spoken of : compare the passage from 
Hermas quoted above. St Jerome is against re-marriage in his remarks on 
chap. xix. 9, although he defended Fabiola: so also TertuUian (^*de 
monog." c. 9) and Basil. The latter pronounces in " Can. 26 ad Amphib." 
against the marriage of a paramour and his mistress ; in Can. 31 against 
re-marriage in a case of *^ desertio malitiosa,** so long as the death of the 
deserter remained uncertain ; in Can. 21 he strictly requires of wives that 
they should receive again their adulterous husbands, but imposes not the 
same duty on husbands in relation to adulterous wives. He then adds : x«< 
rovTtfv 2f "Koyoi w f^^tog^ h ^i wpvihiet wret KtKp»TifiKt. The stricter view 
prevailed in the Council of Elvira (a. 325), and of Carthage (a. 407). 
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an adulteress should do penaace sereo years^ alter which her 
husband might take her to himself again, provided he did 
penance with her, and hoth came to the taUe of the Lord in 
company. Augustine's judgment had great influence in thia 
matter. In his work^ " De Fide et Opearibus/' c* 1&, he con- 
fesses, ^venialiter falli quemque^" who thinks that Christ's 
words warrant the innocent party in a divorce to man? again ; 
and in his ^^De conjugiis adulterinis " he declares thai the in- 
nocent party ought to remain unmarried, and to await the reh 
pentance of the guilty ; for that man verily will neither reap 
damage nor disgrace who unites himself again with an adul- 
teress like her to whom Christ said, " Theiefora neither do I 
condemn thee; go hence and sin no more," In the ^^De 
nuptiis etconcnpiscentia" (1, i. c. 10) he says: ^ man^ott inter 
viventes semel inita jura nuptiarum ut potius sint inter se cdih 
juges, qui ab alterutro separati sunt, quam cum his quibus aliia 
adhaeserunt."^ The same divergence is observable also ui the 
ecclesiastical regulations of a later period : the Church of ancient 
Britain forbade the divorced to marry again ; the Anglo-Saxon 
and Frankish Church allowed them (see Ricbter's ^' Borchen- 
recht,'^ § 268, Anm. 12). After the ninth century, the papal 
prohibition, as it exists at the present time in the Komish 
Church, gained more and more the upper hand (see Bichter, 
p. 569, 4 ed.). — The Evangelical Church reasserted afresh the 
right of the innocent party in a divorce to marry again : Calvin 
says : " si innocent! person» non concederetur aliud con ju^um, 
id esset nomine divortium, non re ;" the guilty party was de- 
livered over to the civil authorities. 

Now, though we may have shown this to be the Christian 
7r\i}pm(ri^ of the idea of. marriage^ the question is* not yet 
answered, whether we are to consider it as an ecclesiastical law 
laid down for all who are baptized in the name of Christ, or 
only as a moral admonition ; still less is the question answered, 
whether these narrow limits relate only to the Church, or also 
to the State? On the former question, let us first note the de- 
cided expressions of Stier : <^ Both the secular laws of the State 
(which is in fact Christian), and even ecclesiastical law (which 
cannot be independent of the State), not only w^y observe a 
Mosaic considerateness {irpof: (TKKripoKapBicai)^ but must do so, 
when tlie same conditions present themselves. We can no 
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mote do away with diroiK^ than mtk ostths.'^ So also Daub^ 
MaiiiemdbB, Nit^fisdi, Eothe. At tbe same time^ as the latter 
shows (iii. 635)^ among Ohristi^utis ^^ measures must Ibe taken 
to prevent arbitrary divorces ;" that is, they Mcust not depend 
tm tine indinatioti of individaals, bat on tbe judgment of the 
reccgnised aiiithoritie®^ Maa^temeke says (see p. 605): ^^No 
true marrJs^ can be amialled. It may, however, happen that 
the true idiea of marriage is nc^Tealieed in a particular in^rtance : 
then the relation in which the two sides ^stand to each otiier is 
an absti^act one, and no true mamage has been ^fFocted. In 
siuch a ca^e, the judidal annulmeiit is but iSm outward and 
formal dedaration of the reality, of that which is, — to wit, of 
the unreality of the marriage." But thait the appeal to tbe 
Mosaic cf^po/cebphh^ in tids case, renders the argument '^ some- 
what unsocmd," is allowed even by Rothe. On the members 
of His kingdom, Christ made tibe bigh claims •embodied in the 
Sermom on tbe Mount : bow, then, can they plead for a relaxa- 
tion which bad force t)nly for tbe pedagogic, that is, tbe 
Mosjaic, economy ? If, ^a^ccording to Matt, xxviii. 20, baptism 
pledges us to the rvjp^ nroana &m i^ereikaiMfv vfuv, why sfaoiidd 
it not pledge as afeo to the observance of this particular ivToki]! 
If it is incumbent on the Oburda to e^sercise discipline at aS, 
bow can it refrain when a, separation takes plaice contrary to 
tbe commaii:d of Christ, or when such Christians as have be^i 
divorced in defiance a^ the Christian idea of marrrage, claim 
the bl€»ssing of the Church on their second marriage ? On this 
ground, earnest-minded theologians ha^e of late emphatically 
protiested against the CbMrcb's bestowing its blessing In cases of 
tbat kind. (See JniL MiilBer's ^ Chrii^us nnd unser Zataher 
in Bezug auf die Ebebnndniis9e Greschiedener," in the " Evang. 
Kirdhenzeitung," l^SSO, n. 22, and his ^ Zwei Vortrage tiber 
Ebescbeidung," 1885 ; O. t. Gerlach, " Deber das Gutachten 
der Bonner Facullat tiber Ehescheidungen," in tbe ^ Evang. 
Kirchenzeittmg," 1886, and his *^ Welches ist das Recht der «v. 
Kirdhein Bezug auf Ebescheidungent" 183S.) We sympa- 
thize with &e moral earnestness to wMcb these protests owe 
their origin; but still we do not see bow they can be put into 
praclicQ, without the most formidable marsSi dangers to tbe 
faofflly and ibe State, ^so long ais there is withheld from tbe 
IVotestant •Ghurdi the right to that kind of :separatbn, without 
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which even the Koman Catholic Church would be in no position 
to carry out her absolute prohibition of second marriages to the 
divorced, — the right, namelj, to the "separatio secundum 
torum et mensam." 

We are thus compelled to regard the Church as bound by 
the letter of the Scriptures ; but it is otherwise with the State, 
even with a Christian State. The State, being the administrator 
of law, takes up, even as Christian, the position of the law- 
giver of the Old Testament theocracy ; and what was allowed 
to the latter, out of regard to the aKkifpoKapBla of the people, 
must also be allowed to lawgivers in Christian states. (Com- 
pare what has been said on this point above.) Even a Moses 
could only realize the idea of marriage within the limits im- 
posed by the rudeness of the condition of the Jews ; and the 
Christian lawgiver is in a precisely similar position. Hence, 
from the very first establishment of a Christian State down to 
the present day, legislators have allowed other grounds of 
divorce besides those sanctioned by Scripture. So far now as 
the Church is unprepared to submit to State-legislation, and as 
the people are not church-like enough to submit to Church-legis- 
lation, this want of agreement between the principles of the 
latter and the actual procedure of the former, cannot fail to 
end in the introduction of civil marriages. This the Church 
certainly cannot desire ; though, on the other hand, in the pre- 
sent ecclesiastical condition of the people, as experience proves 
in those countries where civil marriages are permitted, she has, 
so far, no cause for alarm. 

Finally, by way of supplement to our exegetical observations, 
let us take a survey of the history of opinion on marriage and 
divorce. We begin with the classical world. From the heroic 
age onwards, monogamy was the rule among the Greeks ; — 
bigamy only the doubtful, exception. On the other hand, how- 
ever, concubinage was sanctioned, both by law and custom, 
alongside of marriage. Fca: the legal permission of the TraX- 
Xatcia^ see Diog. Laertius 1, ii. c. 26 : a paramour found with 
the TraXKa/ci] might be slain just as an adulterer (see Lysias, de 
caede Erat. § 31). Characteristic is the relative purpose assigned 
respectively to HetaeraB, concubines, and wives in the (pseudo ?) 
Demosth. c. Neseram 1386, 19 : rh^ fiev yap eralpa^ '^Sovrj^ 
ii/€K e^Ofjisir tA? Bh iraWajch^, rfy; xaO^ fifjApav OepaTrela^ rod 
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ctofiarosr t^9 hk yvvat/ea^ rov ircuZfnromo'Oai, yvrfalco^, /eat r&v 
evBov (pvXofca 'rrurrifv e^eti/. This was the prevailing view of the 
purpose of marriage; its proper aim was irai&nroieia^iu (see 
Xenoph. Memorab. 2, 2, 4) : hence in Sparta — in Athens also, 
according to Plutarch — marriage was a duty legally binding on 
citizens. By mutual agreement, marriages could be at once dis- 
solved : the husband also could aironrefiTrecv his wife, on return- 
ing her dowry : the wife had* to lay her complaint of KaKtoac^ in 
a legal form (see Meier^s " att. Process," S. 413 ; Becker^s 
" Charicles," ii. 488). If a husband caught his wife in the act 
of adultery, he was at liberty to take revenge ; in other cases, 
severe penalties awaited the crime (see Meier^s " att. Process," 
S. 330). Nobler views of the nature of marriage maybe found 
in Plutarch (ycLfii/eit irapaSeiyfuird)^ who, to the shame of Chris- 
tian legislative chambers, specifies oneness of religious faith as 
essential to a prosperous marriage (c. 19). Compare Lasaulx, 
" Zur Phil, der Ehe b. d. Griechen" in the " Abh. der Miinchen 
Akad." 1853. — ^The austerity of ancient Boman manners may be 
seen even in their marriage-relationships. The idea of marriage 
set forth by the Boman jurists surpasses that of many of the 
jurists and philosophers of Christendom. In the Pandects, 
Modestinus explains it to be, ^^ consortium omnis vitae, divini 
et humani juris communicatio" (de ritu Nupt. 1, 1) ; he also 
says, ^^ nuptisB sunt viri et mulieris con junctio individuam vitae 
consuetudinem continens" (see " Instit. de patria potest." § 2). 
It is related by Tertullian (apol. c. 6), that in the first 520 years 
after the foundation of the city, no case of divorce had ever 
arisen ; this statement, however, is not quite reliable (compare 
Savigny, in the " Abhandl. der Berliner Akad." 1814 and 1815 ; 
and Gottling's "Gesch. der rom. Staatsverfassung," S. 99). 
When a man and his wife had quarrelled, a conference in the 
sacellum of the Dea Viriplaca effected their reconciliation, and 
they returned from the abode of the deity in amity (Valer. 
Max. ii. 1, 6). With old-fashioned simplicity, Cato declares that 
he counts it far more praiseworthy to be a good husband than a 
great senator (Plutarch, " Vita Catonis," c. 20). Still, with all 
the honour paid her at that time, the wife was placed in the 
most entire dependence : only for the husband did the right to 
divorce exist, and that too on very slight grounds. Not even in 
a case of adultery had a wife this right. This sanctity of the 
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rebtjonship between the Bexes was weakened, ]u)weYery by the 
express l^alization (of concubinagey as a Jpnd of aabordinate 
marriage for the iimniaTrieiL Romnlizs permitted husbands to 
dissolve tJie stricter marriage (by confarreatio) om four condjudoas. 
On the whcde, however, this appears to hare been as nncomrnim, 
as the dissolution of free TParriages was Eneqnent in the later 
ages of the JKepablic Iknilitis Faahis put away bis wife widi- 
out being able to ;give any veason ; Oioero divorced Terentia 
because she had contracted a jniiling debt, and PuMilia becauae 
she appeared to rejoice alt the death of his daughter TmlHa. 
Wives also, at that time, begui to separate themselves from their 
husbands, and that with such levity, that Javenal in his day 
says, '' fiunt octo maiiiti quinque per antumnos" <vi. v. 228). 

After Ohristianity became the veligikm of tke people and of 
the State, tiie regdlations of the State ceased to be ooindident with 
those of the Church. We have seen abow^e, that the only grouBd 
of divorce recojgnised by the Christian Church as allowable, was 
adultery : even the case mentioned by St Paul in 1 Cor. via. 15 
is so commented on by the Fathers, with the isuogle texceptiom 
of Ambrostaster, that it is evident they thought of a divorce 
witbotuit the right of mrrying agaiixi. Nay more, as we haye 
already shown, even in cases of divorce for adultery, it was the 
rule for the innocent party to renounce all claim to a seoonsd 
marriage, WJnen the Emperors ihad adopted Christianity, a:nd 
Christian customs hiad obtained :9upremacy amongst a iarge 
portio(n of the populaltion, the earlier laws were no longer able 
to keep their ground, azid the regulations concerning marriage^ 
relationships were altered in various respects. Under Oonstan- 
tine the prohibition of concuinnage to married peojole was re- 
newed, tbat of celibacy was abrogated, and restrictiaiis were 
put ton divorce. Divorces, cum bona gratia — ^that is, by miatual 
agreement — remained; and the right to move for a divsmce waa 
conceded to wives, sunder the foiUowiofg oircnmstances : 1. if 
the husband be a homicida; 2. era medicamentarius (j)oisoner); 
3. or a ^epuilchriDrum dissolutor:: — the husband had the same 
right if his wife were, X. adnlteim ; 2. medicamentaria ; >3. (coai- 
•oiliatrix, that is, a procuress (cod. Theod. 1, i. de repndiis 8, 1<6). 
As a large portion of the popnlatian were slill heatheiis, tone 
cannot be surprised at the moderateness of the restrictioais im- 
posed : even adultery on the part of the inxsband does not ap- 
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pear among the causes for divorce. The later legislation was 
even more indulgent in regard to the grounds for divorce. Under 
Theodosian I., thirteen grounds of separation were valid for the 
wife, seventeen for the husband. Both the Gothic, Burgundian, 
and other legal codes, sanction divorces on such pleas as witch- 
craft, spoliation of graves, etc. (see Strippelmann's "Ehescheid- 
ungsrecht," S. 52). 

Thus arose collisions with the laws of the State, which, as 
the secular authorities still maintained their supremacy, were 
not infrequently a source of great distress to the Church. 
When Fabiola was blamed for availing herself of the right 
of divorce, which, according to the ancient Roman notion, be- 
longed only to the husband, Jerome replied : " aliae sunt leges 
Csesarum, alisB Christi, aliud Papianus, aliud Paulus noster 
prsBcipit." This disagreement with the civil law is shown by 
Gregory Nazianzen, when he says (Ep. 176, 211) : to dirocrd- 
(TLOv T0Z9 fifierepob^; cmapaaKeh iravrto^ vofiot^, kclv ol 'Ptofialwv 
€T€fm^ fcplwoai. At the time when the lax laws of Theodosian 
were still in force, St Ambrose said (I. viii. in Luc. xvi.) : 
" Dimittis uxorem quasi jure sine crimine, et putas id tiH li- 
cere, quia lex humana non prohibet ; sed divina prohibet. Qui 
hominibus obsequeris, Deum verere." Still, even within the 
Church itself, diflfwent opinions were held, and different de- 
crees were passed relative to the grounds of divorce. Councils 
and provincial synods in the East and the West sometimes ad- 
mitted such grounds of divorce as the following : attempts at 
assassination, desertio malitiosa, leprosy, etc. (see Cotelerius' 
"Patres apost." i. S. 88). From the time when the re-mar- 
riage of divorced persons was prohibited, the Church escaped 
all collisions with the State, in so far as, for the idea of divor^ 
tium — an idea capable of so wide an application — that of 
aepardtio secundum torum et mensam was substituted. After 
Lombardus had classed marriage among the Sacraments, the 
doctrine in relation to it took the form in which it was after- 
wards expressed by the Council of Trent. The justification 
of the prohibition of the marriage of the innocent party in a 
divorce on the ground of adultery, was still a source of difficulty, 
showing very clearly how, in the face of certain immoveable 
fissumptions, the plainest statement of Scripture may be made 
to give way. Kistemaker thinks that the Saviour only intended 

9 
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to define the intention of the Mosaic law (see his work, " Ueber 
den Primat Petri und das Eheband," Miinster, 1806, S. 113) ; 
Hug regards the exception given in St Matt. xix. 9 as spu- 
rious, and the mention of this exception in Matt. v. 32 as a 
temporary accommodation, preparatory to the stricter deci- 
sion (see his Essay, "de conjugii vinculo indissolubili," in 
the Freiburger theol. Zeitschrift). Jager resorts to the most 
vigorous measures, and declares the words in question, in both 
passages, to be interpolations (see his " Untersuchung, ob die 
Ehescheidung nach der Schrift und der Kirche altester Zeit 
erlaubt sei," Arnstadt, 1804). Waibel recurs to the desperate 
expedient, adopted by Paulus Burgensis, of maintaining that 
Christ gave the command only for the Jews ("Von dem Sacra- 
mente der Ehe," Augsburg, 1830, Su 44)« Maldonatus, Jan- 
senius, and Cornelius a Lapide conceive that the reference is 
to a lifelong separatio quoad torum et m^nsam; and, taking the 
words, 09 eav airoT^jeXvfihnjv, K.T.X.y by themselves, they argue 
that diroXveiv does not loosen the vinculum even in a case of 
iropveia. In this, however, they overlooked, on the one hand, the 
fact, that the inquiring Pharisees and Jews were unacquainted 
with such separatio quoad torum et mensam ; and, on the other 
hand, the new diflBculty arising from the fact, that other reasons 
might suffice to justify such a separation as this. The latest 
Catholic exegesis has fallen back on the explanation of Augus- 
tine (see Amoldi " Ausleg. d. Matth.," 1855) : " Whoso putteth 
away his wife, save for the cause of fornication, and the like^ 
etc. And whoso marrieth a woman put away ( — not the woman 
put away ; not, therefore, as if the words, rrape/cro^ tov \oyov 
TTopveia^y required to be supplied from the preceding context, 
and this particular case were excepted), etc" Three reasons 
justified a lifelong separation secundum torum et mensam, — 
namely, the adultery of either the husband or the wife, the 
erime of sodomy, and apostasy from the true faith : si^y a tem- 
porary separation, — namely, great moral corruptness, irresistible 
aversion, mental aberration, a voluntary determination on the 
part of both to devote their life in a higher way to God, per- 
sistent infectious disease, and malicious desertion. (See Uhrig^s 
" Eherecht," S. 800. Compare also Chemnitz's attack on the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent, in his "Examen cone. Trid. 
P. ii. can. 7, and that of Gerhard, in his " Loci theolog." T. xvi.) 
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The polemic of the Protestant Church was directed, in the 
first instance, against the sacramental view of marriage, and in 
connection therewith, against its being treated exclusively as a 
matter for Church-legislation. At the conunencement of his 
career, Luther also made a distinction amongst baptized Chris- 
tians, between the great " heathenish mass," and those " who 
wished to be really Christians." " 'Twere better to put such as 
are not willing to obey Christ under the law of Moses, rather 
than see them quarrelling with each other continually. They 
ought, however, to be told that they never were Christians, but 
are under a heathenish law. But if thou be a Christian, thou 
mayest not seek a divorce" (Walch's Ed. iii. 411)« " For this 
reason we will not go further, inasmuch as we see what ought 
to be the conduct of such as mean to be true Christians. As 
to those who are no Christians, they do not concern us, inas- 
much as they are to be ruled, not by the Gospel, but by force 
and penalties" (see " Bergpredigt" in Walch, iii. 668). Where- 
upon Otto von Gerlach remarks (see his " Kirchenrechtliche 
Untersuchung der Frage; welches ist die Lehre und das Eecht 
der evang. Kirche in Bezug auf Ehescheidungen?" 1839), that 
if Luther had carried this distinction into practice, the result 
must have been the institution of civil marriage ; and, as a 
final consequence, exclusion from the Evangelical Church. 
But nothing further came of an opposition which originated in 
a first impression.^ Li his work, " Vom ehelichen Leben," 
1522, Luther enumerates the following as grounds on which 
a Christian may justly seek divorce : — 1. Adultery; 2. Impo- 
tence; 3. Eefusal to discharge the functions of marriage; 4. 
Malicious desertion. Li his work, " Von Ehesachen," 1530, 
on the contrary, the grounds of divorce are limited to two, 
namely, adultery and malicious desertion. Dishonourable casti- 

^ It was some time "before Luther arrived at a clear and definite judg- 
ment on the marriage-question. In his treatise, " De captiritate Babylon," 
1520, he went so far as to sanction marriage even with a heathen I ^^ I will 
not consent to such hindrance as difference of religion, which wiU not per- 
mit a man to marry a wife who is unbaptized, even with the hope of con- 
verting her, much less without such a reason. Who has forbidden it? 
God, or man ? Who has given man the authority to forbid such marriages ? 
Patricius, the heathen, married Monica, the mother of St Augustine, a Chris- 
tian : and why should it not be allowed at the present dav ?" (see Walch, 
xix.S. 123.) 
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gation, for example, he did not count a suiScient reason, but 
judged that it was a " mishap which they should be content to 
endure ; for, having become one body, they must continue such, 
come honour or disgrace, poverty or wealth." Attempts on life 
he did regard as constituting a valid ground, but; declares that a 
husband must run the risk of concealed danger, and against 
open dangers the authorities can defend him (Walch, x. 950). 
Luther^s view is shared by Calvin (in Matt, xix.), with this ex- 
ception, that he hesitates somewhat in regard to the desertio 
malitiosa. Melanchthon, on the other hand, appealing to the 
lex Theodoaiana (de conjugio), adds scBvitioe (attempts on life) : 
Zwingli allows several reasons equivalent to wopve^a (vid. supra, 
p. 229). 

Consistories and marriage-tribunals having been once esta- 
bUshed in the Protestant Church, marriage affairs were sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of the clergy, as in the Komish Church. 
Only in the eighteenth century, and first of all in Prussia, did 
the claims of the Church in this respect begin to be disregarded ; 
Hesse, Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, and others followed : and until 
the late Concordat, even the R. Catholic Church was com- 
pelled, in Austria, to stand by and see marriage affairs sub- 
jected to the control of the civil power. Until about the middle 
of the eighteenth century no grounds of divorce, save the two 
allowed by Luther and Calvin, were generally sanctioned by 
the statutes of the Protestant Church, the Consistories, and the 
writers on ecclesiastical law. The only exceptions were the 
following : — In the Swiss Church, the Zurich marriage statutes 
of the year 1525, and the Basle Church Canon of 1529, which 
allowed such grounds as cruelty, insanity, and the like; in Prussia, 
the consistorial ordinance of 1584, which also included cruelty, 
and attempts on life ; in Wirtemburg, the marriage law of 1687, 
which approved such grounds as denegatio debiti conjugalis, 
sodomy, incest. Similar grounds commended themselves also to 
the private judgment of individual theologians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries : for example, Sarcerius and Danaus 
considered morbus insanabilis a sufficient reason; Henning, 
immanis violentia, or deportatio propter crimen ; Hunnius, de- 
negatio debiti con jugaUs. ^ 

A new epoch in the opinions held regarding this moral rela- 
tionship began with that so-called period of " Illumination," the 
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way for which, even in the sphere of law, was prepared by 
Thomasios. The delegation of the ecclesiastical power to the 
civil rulers was followed by the investment of the civil courts with 
authority in marriage affairs, as being civil affairs. Such is the 
view advocated by Kayser in his " disp. de jure principis ev. circa 
divortia," held in Halle in 1715, under the presidency of J. H. 
Bohmer. Hereupon a number of new reasons for divorce were 
insisted on; such as, " uncongeniality of disposition," "irrecon- 
cileable enmity," and the like (compare Strippelmann's " Ehe- 
scheidungsrecht," S. 88). After the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the influence of this laxity began to extend even to 
the statute-books. Not only crime, but even misfortune, was 
accepted as a valid ground "for divorce. At last the Prussian 
legislation, having arrived at the highest pitch of " illuminar 
tion," sanctioned divorce by mutual consent where the mar- 
riage was childless, thus changing it into a matter of contract 
and private law. 

HI. The Prohibition op Oaths. Vers. 33-37. 

Literature of the Subject. 

On the oaths in vogue amongst the Greeks and Bomans, 
compare, Valckenaer's Opuscula, ed. Lips. T. i. ; Lasaulx's 
^ Ueber den Eid bei den Romem," 1844 : on those of the 
Northern nations, see Grimm's " Rechtsalterthumer," Th. ii. 
On Mohammedan oaths, compare the excellent dissertation by 
Mill, '^ de Muhammedismo," etc., in the dissertat. selectae, Lugd. 
Bat. 1743, p. 113. On oaths amongst the Jews, see the Tractate 
^* Shebuoth," with the observations of Maimonides and Bar- 
tenora (Mischna, ed. Surenhus. T. iv.) ; Maimonides' " Oonsti- 
tutiones de jurejurando, " Lugd. Bat. 1706 ; Zeltner^s " de 
jure vet. Hebr." Jen. 1693 ; Haltermann's " de formulis juram. 
Jud." Bost. 1701 ; Seb. Schmid's " fasc. disp.," disp. xi. ; Leue 
^< von der Natur des Eides," 1836 ; F. Bayer's " Betrach- 
tungen iiber den Eid," 1836 ; Goschel's " Princip, Begriff 
und Gebrauch des Eides," 1837 ; W. Bauer's essay, " Ueber 
den Eid," in the " Denkschrift des theoL Seminars von Her- 
bom fiir 1846." Amongst works on Ethics written from a 
theological point of view, compare especially Kothe's " Theo- 
logische Ethiky iiL 576. For the history of oaths^ see Mai- 
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Wane's " Doctr. de jurejurando e genuinis legum fontibus 
iUustx./' 1781 ; and StaudUn's " Ueber den Eid," 1824. 

Ver. 33. In regard to both parts of the command adduced, it 
may appear doubtful whether distinct passages are quoted from 
the Old Testament. If this be the case with ovk iinopicrjaeL^^ 
then the command is based either on the third of the Decalogue 
(Ex. XX. 7), according to the Septuagint, ov \rp^ to ovofia 
Kvplov Tov Oeov GOV eitl fiaraUoj or on Lev. xix. 12, ^y3]^ri">57 
"Ij^^ '•De'3, LXX. OVK 6fi€UT0c T(p ovdyuofrL fMV €7r' oBucfp. The 
antithetical words, aTroScio-et?, «.t.X., must refer to such passages 
as Num. xxx. 3 ; Deut. xxiii. 21. In the other passages, all 
the commandments, which Christ sets forth in their TrXi^paxrc^^ 
are from the Old Testament : we should therefore expect this 
to be the case here also, and be disposed to assume rather that 
the command is taken from the Decalogue, than from Leviticus. 
It is questionable, however, whether in Christ's day the words 
were understood of perjury, i.«., hriopKeiv — a point which com- 
mentators have neglected to investigate. Philo and Josephus 
(Antiq. iii. 6, 5) took the command in this sense : eirl fj/rjSevl 
<f>av\fp TOV Oeov ofivvvac. So also Socinus, Grotius, Rosenmiiller 
(ad Ex.), and Ed. Meier (see his " Die Form des Dekalogs," 
S. 27): Ewald has advanced a new and arbitraiy view in 
his "Greschichte Israels," ii. 152. That it is grammatically 
defensible is unquestionable, for ^w? alternates with "^i?.^; 
whereas, in the command concerning bearing false witness, re- 
ported in Ex. XX. 16, the latter is employed ; in Deut, v. 18, 
we find the former. At the same time, however, as Calvin 
rightly urged, we must allow that there is a decided difference 
between this latter and the third command. Hence both Calvin 
and Luther, in their exposition of the Decalogue, treat the third 
command as relating to sin against the majesty of God, whether 
through false or idle swearing. For this reason, among the 
Eabbins, Aben Ezra alone has taken t^W? and "iptS^ as identical : 
he declares them to be nnK nx '•^n, " children of the same father." 
Abarbanel, on the contrary, explains, nh^^h IN nnin npB^ h^:2 Kin, 
" it includes at once the false and the frivolous oath." Jarchi 
and Kimchi limit the third command to frivolous oaths alone, — 
the former explaining it by h^rh, and the latter (in " Kad.") by 
Tnivf) DK '•3 nDK^a ynen K^^sr, " thou shalt only swear when it is 
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necessary P Even the Septuagmt rendering, hii iiarraU^y appears 
to have this sense, which Onkelos also has expressed by W30^, 
and Jonathan by pD ^y, which is equivalent to D^n, that is, 
temere, frustra. Maimonides, too (see his " constit. de jurejur." 
c. i. § 7), refers the command of the Decalogue to empty, 
wordy oaths, which it is impossible to carry out, or whose object 
is self-evident; as, for example, "that the heavens are the 
heavens :" the prohibition in Lev. xix. 12 he refers to prac- 
ticable oaths. It can also be shown that the words, " the Name 
of Jehovah, thy God," in this third command, strengthened, if 
they did not originate, the superstitious fear of uang the title 
" Jehovah " amongst the JewSr Jarchi observes on Lev. xix. 
12, that there Moses writes only '•J??^, because in Ex. xx. he 
had written ^''»^^. •^i^r^^T'^?? and *hat> since a man may possibly 
sin by using nm'lDn DK^, that is, " the name pecidiar to God," it 
was necessary to bring together here all the names of God. — 
Inasmuch, then, as the application of the thhrd commandment^ 
to frivolous oaths is so ancient and universal ; as, moreover, a 
correct interpretation must include this reference, and the 
Saviour, therefore, probably included it ; we are necessitated to 
conclude that the expression ovk iwiop/cqaet^: is based on Lev. 
xix. It may, of course, be asked : If, in the mind of Christ, 
the command in the Decalogue included trivial oaths, whilst He 
(as we think), by His antithesis, condemns only such baths, why 
did He not rather unfold the true significance of the words, " to 
take the name of God in vain ?" To this we reply : Because in 
this, as in other cases, our Lord Christ censured, not so much 
the transgression of the commandments, as the weakening of them. 
In the present case, the command was weakened by means 
of the additional clause, aTroSioaec^, k.t.X. Though conceived 
in Biblical phraseology, it is evident that the only object of the 
clause was to restrict the application of the command either to 
religious vows, whose fulfilment was for the advantage of the 
hierarchy (Mark vii. 10, 11), or to promissory oaths, in which 
self-interest plays a larger part (see Grotius and Beza), or to 
oaths in which the name of God was expressly mentioned. 
Both here and in chap, xxiii. our Lord raises His protest 
against this last evasion of conscience ; our second supposition 
has therefore the greater probability in its favour, as, in fact, 
most writers acknowledge. 
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Vers. 34, 35. If the words now before us are opposed to 
oaths in general as a irovrjpovy then is this command (which, 
however, Neander and Bleek neglect to quote in support of 
their views) most decidedly opposed to the Mosaic system, in 
which an oath was a religious act, a solemn confession to the 
true God. This opposition is most distinctly set forth by Theo- 
phylact: he says, fidOe in rdre ovk fjv irovrfpbv (to ofivveiv), 
fL€Th Se XpioTov ioTi irovripov, &<nr€p toai to Treptrefiveadai koL 
^lovSat^ecvl At first sight, one would undoubtedly conclude 
that the irktipaxn^ of the Old Testament command consisted 
not merely in the prohibition of emop/cea/j but even of evopKclv; 
not merely in the prohibition oi perjury^ that is, a perversion 
of truth in a religious aspect, and of violating an oath, that is, 
not being true to a religious promise, but also of all oaths in 
themselves. — It will be necessary to take into consideration the 
meaning and construction of oXa>9« It is equivalent to ro iXov, 
.ra 2\a, roh oSxm^ used adverbially ; compare Trdvn^^ iravroD^, 
iravra, ttoo-u Hpictetus says, in his Enchir. (c. 33) : op/cov 
irapodT'^aat, el fjuev otov re, ek &*frmf^ el he iiii, ex t. cvovtodv, 
0\®9 contrasts the genus with the individual, and forms the 
antithesis to xara cfiiKpoL and Kara fiepo^ (compare I Cor. v. 1, 
vi. 7, XV. 29 ; Plato, " Sophistes," § 22, ed. Heind. ; Xenoph. 
^^ Memorabilia," vi. 1, 17, i. 2, 35 ; Wettstein on 1 Cor. v. 1). 
The question is, accordingly, What is the particular to which 
the general term, 0X0)9, is here opposed ? As our Lord's pre- 
cept relates to the Old Testament command immediately pre- 
ceding, the species of that, iiriopKeivy must be the individual to 
which the genus, ofivvetv, is opposed. Concisely and aptly does 
Bengel remark : " omnino utrumque, f also et vere jurandi genus, 
Hon tamen verum juramentum universaliter prohibet."^ The 
antithesis would therefore be incorrectly understood, were we 

1 The German word '* Meineid" (perjury) is derived from a substantive 
"Mein;'* perfidia (Nibelungen, 3896). Compare Grimm's " Rechtsalter- 
thiimer/' ii. 904. Originally, IviapMa a* efitvvfci. As M in composition 
denotes also repetition, it has been thought that the change from the one 
meaning to the other arose from the ^''Jrequent swearing" (comp. Sirach 
xxiii, 10, 6(/i»v»» '^tei vttvro^f dTro eifAHpri»s cv fwi x»0ttptff&^). But it is 
more accurate to take iv/ in the hostile sense. 

^ 'Aw-xSff, " without side-purpose/' would have the same meaning : 
ATT^ug 9K(pimi^y Dion. Halio. de Thucyd. 63, 2 ; Arist. '^de mundo," 6, 12, 
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to suppose^ with the opponents of all oaths, that all species 
of evopxetv are opposed to SXoo^;: the words fAtj bfioaat oAxi>9, 
which are dependent on XeytOy express nothing more than /iff 
ofjtvvere in James v. 12. 

They do not, however, express less. The construction re- 
sorted to by many of the older writers, in order to connect okco^ 
with the succeeding verses as forming a kind of summary of 
them, is forced and unnatural ; and, besides, it renders o\a>9 quite 
unnecessary. According to this construction, the translation 
would be, veto ne quocwnque mode sic juretis : so Dan. Heinsius 
(see his " Exercitationes sacree," Lugd. Bat. 1639), Beza, 
Chemnitz, Sarcerius, Er. Schmid, and Flatt (" Moral," S. 382) ; 
Heumann renders, '^ Ye shall not swear at all in that sense." 
The view which has been expounded by Maldonatus is similar : 
that o\a)9 refers exclusively to the form of tlie oath, — Whence 
" neither by God, nor even by any creature." This construc- 
tion is possible, but there would then be no contrast to ctt^o/o- 
#n;o-€t9. This last-mentioned construction was adopted without 
a consideration whether it gave a sense more favourable to the 
permissibility of oaths. Such a sense, however, would be ob- 
tained were we to translate oXeo? by " in general" (compare 
Gusset in " Vesp. Gron." S. 119, and Goschel, in Herzog^s 
" Eealencycl." under the word " Eid ;" — " swear not on every 
occasion, and by everything"). In fact, to this meaning the for- 
mulas, oKt&<; Sk, TO Si iravy in the sense of ^ne multa, denique," 
approximate : further, also, oKu>^ ehrelv, rh 8k oKov, ret 6\a, roi^ 
S\joi^ (compare Bremi on Demosth. " Oljmth." iii. S. 187). In 
one passage of Aristotle (" Polit." ii. 2, § 4), it cannot be other- 
wise understood. The question there argued is, whether it be 
better to adopt the system of commimism or of private property ; 
and the philosopher decides, oXco^, that is, in general, private 
property must exist.^ The words, " in general, swear not," 
would therefore only be a warning against that usus promiscuus 
and temerarius of oaths which occiu's in common life. But 
where an antithesis is subjoined, as in the present instance, not 

^ The passage rons as follows : t^u ycip ro l| df^^oripap dytt66»' "kiya 
Si TO fi£ dfcCpoTfpap ro sk rciv xotvctf ehett retg xricui k»\ to Ix roD thi^tg' ^u yap 
Tras fAiv thm Kotpcify Z'Kag llUg* Garve paraphrases, " a« a general rule, on 
the whole, everything must be some one's in peculiar; — in special circum- 
stances, however, and in a partial respect, it must be regarded as common/' 
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mentioniiig particnlar cases in which it is allowable to use 
oathS; but reqniriiig in all cases the simple ^ yea, yea," such 
an expedient is plainly nnallowable. 

It would appear^ then, that this irki^ptoai^ is in opposition to 
the Old Testament lawgiver : he prohibits perjury and viola- 
tion of oaths : Christ forbids oaths themselves. Such an oppo- 
sition must, to the highest degree, have excited surprise, on 
account of its variance with the Old Testament view of oaths. 
In Ex. xxii. 11 and Dent. vi. 13, x. 20, oaths by God are com- 
manded : according to Isa. xix. 18, Ixv. 16 ; Jer. iv. 2 ; Ps. Ixiii. 
11, they are a mark of the true worshippers of God : in Gen. 
xxii. 16 ; Isa. xlv. 23, God is represented as swearing by Him- 
self. Jewish theologians have therefore ranked oaths among 
the rites of Divine worship, and amongst acts of confession of 
God. Maimonides says, in his " Constit. de jurejur." (see c. 

11, § 1), wn h^ny tmp\ -inm K^^ rni3j;n ^d-itid iman idbo njnne^ 

^DK^a yac^n^, " an oath in the name of God is a kind of worship, 
it is an act of great reverence to swear in the name of God." 
With this compare the beajitiful comment of Eamchi on Jer. 
iv. 2, the closing words of which are, " Not every man is fit 
to swear truly, vanw DB^ '»K"n'« Ki»«, but only such as fear and 
love God." Whereas, then, under the Old Covenant an oath was 
an act of worship, He who came to fulfil that covenant is held to 
have declared all oaths to be of the evil one, of the devil (ex rov 
TTovrfpov)} Were this so, we ought to inquire very zealously 
into the reason of this New Testament condemnation of oaths. 
It must have been based either on a deep and true knowledge of 
the nature of an oath, or on the immoral condition of him who 
takes an oath, or of him who requires an oath, or in both at once. 
Becent theological writers on ethics, such as Sailer, Reinhard, 
De Wette, Harless, Sothe, and others, have unanimously decided 
that the Christian idea of an oath^ is, " an affirmation of the 

^ Chrysostora felt that the expression, Ix rov vopYipov, brought him into 
collision with the authority of the Old Covenant, if it is to be applied to 
oaths as such : he takes refuge from this difficulty in the figure of hyper- 
bole : Ix rov TTOifYipov e(pifi(r€if oLvroL th»t^ ovx '^"^ ^^*iv toD hetfioT^ov riiu vahmM 
ovaetVy oiKh* hot, fArroL voTCKvig rvig viFtp^'kin xTretyoiyTj rijf iraKoiiu.q tim'Kuug. 

2 By way of explanation of the German " Eid" (oath), Adelung adduces 
nj; : Grimm compares " aiva, eiva," that is, " law ;" in the Swedish laws, 

" Lag" (lex) signifies " oath." Jus and jurare are one word. "Opxos^ 
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truth under appeal to God, the avenger of untruth/' Cicero 
defines it, " affirmatio religiosa" (de off. 3, 29). The school of 
Kant naturally set itself in opposition to oaths in this sense ; 
but this polemic, which was rooted in an abstract Deism, we 
may now pass by as antiquated (see the ^^ Religion innerhalb 
der Grenzen der blossen Vemunft," 2 A. S. 240 ; Pott, ^^ de 
jurisjurandi'natura morali," in the " Sylloge comm. T. V, ;" 
K. Ludwig Nitzsch, " de judicandis morum praeceptis in N. T. 
a communi omnium hominum ac temporum usu alienis comm. 
vi. ;" Gutbier, in Augustus " Theolog. Blatter," 1 Jahrgang, 
No. 24, S. 374). Eothe's view also, in agreement with Rein- 
hard, Marheineke, and others, is, that " an oath is rather a reli- 
gious confession of the highest solemnity, an act of worship in 
the strict sense, and ought always to be regarded as such." 

The immorality of the oath could only consist in the un- 
trustworthiness of the person swearing, and the want of confi- 
dence on the part of the person requiring him to swear. In 
this way the oath was rejected, as being opposed to self-respect^ 
by the Essenes (Josephus, de bello Judaico, ii. 8, 6), by the 
Pythagoreans (Diogenes Laert. c. viii. § 22), and by the 
Stoics (Epictetus, '^ Enchirid." § xxxiii. ; Marcus Aurelius, efe 
eavTovy iii. 5) : the last allowed it at least to be used only in 
extreme cases. Generally speaking, the principle of the more 
moral Greek was such as Isocrates expresses (ad Demonic, c. 
xxiii.) : " An upright man must lead such a life as will gain 
more confidence in him than an oath can do. Only in order 
to free himself from a base calumniation, or to deliver a friend, 
may he swear : thou mayest not do so for the sake of money, 
even if thou swearest truly." Plato also requires the oath to 
be used but rarely ; and in Philo we accordingly read (de decern 
orac. ii. 194, ed. Mang.) : KdTCKcoTov koI ^i&<f>€XeaTaTov zeal 
apfwvTov rfi TuryLKfj (j)v<r€t to avdfiorov, ovtcj^ d\f}0€V€LV €0' 
ifcdoTov heiiZarffihniy co? rov9 \070u9 op/cov^ elvat vofii^eaOai. 
Sirach, xxiii., warned those who would speak wisely against 
much swearing ; and even Maimonides comes to the conclusion : 
** It is a great blessing for men not to swear at all" (de jurejur. 
c. xii. § 12). The oath is regarded as inconsistent with the 
highest phase of the Christian life by Clement of Alexandria, 

from elpydi, dpxia : see Scheidius in Lennep's " Etymol." ii. 685 ; Heb. vi. 
16 might idso be compared. 
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by Origen, and by Augustine.^ While, as will be seen from 
subsequent references, from the earliest times of Christianity, 
many regarded the oath as absolutely unchristian. 

In modern times, Erasmus, who also regarded the prohibi- 
tion of divorce as required only of those who had attained to 
Christian perfection, was the first to express the opinion, that, in 
giving this command, our Lord's intention was to show that the 
Christian character ought to be so perfect that no oaths should 
any more be required of Christians. This view was supported 
by Pelicanus and Bucer among the Reformers. The latter 
remarks : ita fidos inter vos mutuo et veritatis studiosos esse 
addecet, siquidem cives vultis esse regni coelorum, ut simplex 
sive affirmatio sive negatio ad faciendam fidem quacunque in 
re, cuique satis sit. — At si quis agat cum iis, qui ea dilectione 
prsBditi non sunt ut simplici affirmationi fidem habeant, possit- 
que illis jurando fidem facere rei ad gloriam Dei facientis, ne- 
quaquam peccabit jurando. The same view is maintained by 
Stirm in the treatise, " Revision der Gruende fiir und wider den 
Eid;" in Klaiber's Stud, der wiirtenb. Geistlichkeit, I. Band, 
Sthes H. ; Olshausen, De Wette (Christliche Sittenlehre, iii. S. 
121 ff.), Baumgarten-Crusius, Neander. Olshausen says : All 
the commands given here have their full significance in the 
kingdom of God : apart from that kingdom, however, not one 
of them can be applied literally. ^Ek tov irovr}pov has been ac- 
cordingly supposed by many to denote, the evil which necessitates 
oaths : Augustine, Glossa ordinaris : tu non malum facis, qui 
bene uteris juratione, quae, etsi non bona, tamen necessaria est, 
ut alteri persuadeas quod utiliter suades, sed a malo est illius, 
cujus infirmitate cogens jurare : so Stirm, S. 107. But if here 
the stress were laid upon the fact that the immoral element 
consists in requiring an oath, it were strange that the command 

^ Clement, in the Paedag. iii. 299, contents himself with warning people 
against the use of oaths in common life. In the Strom, vii. p. 729, 861, 
f. ad. Pott, he allows their use on rare occasions QriFuvias)^ but bids 
Christians aspire to such a character for veracity that oaths would not be 
required of them. Origen exhorts first of all to strive to swear t» dXn^iefi, 
xpiau K0t.l hxettoffvufi (Jer. iv. 2), h» fAsrei rovrOf vpoKorf/ais ftSt ^S'o» ye»nruty 
rov fA^ ofAifiuv oKcii (hom. v. in Jer. T. iii.). Augustine condemns not the 
swearer so much as the person requiring him to swear ; of himself he says : 
quantum ad me attinet, juro — sed magna necessitate compulsus (this thought 
is admirably expanded in Sermo 180, in ey. Joh. c. ix. opp. T. v.). 
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is directed against taking an oath. There is^ therefore, much 
more to be said in favour of the opposite opinion held by Rothe, 
that the command is directed against unnecessary, thoughtless 
swearing, not against taking a eequired oath.^ Yet the 
majority of critics consider that the command of Christ refers 
really to an ideal kingdom, where oaths are neither required 
nor given : because, although it is only swearing that is for- 
bidden, this presupposes a condition in which oaths are not 
demanded. It is, of course, taken for granted that oaths are • 
permitted where this ideal kingdom does not yet exist. But if 
this command does not relate to die present sinful, eartlily state, 
if it is really to be regarded as a prophecy in the form of a com- 
mand, would it not bear a character entirely different from the 
' other commands of this discourse ? For, which of the other 
commands does not suppose that the world in which it is to be 
obeyed is a world full of sin, in which men are angry, in which 
lustful looks are cast, in which divorces occur, and blows are 
given ? It is, indeed, surprising that ev^i the most recent ex- 
positors have overlooked this consideration. 

In the circumstances in which we are actually placed, the 
use of the oath is necessarily conceded in certain cases. That the 
absolute prohibition of swearing does not extend to our present 
circumstances, may be seen most clearly from the conduct of 
Christ Himself and EQs Apostles in relation to oaths. St Paul 
frequently makes use of asseverations, " as we must regard as 
essentially of the nature of swearing:" this Bothe himself admits : 
e.g,y 2 Cor. i. 23 ; Eom. i. 9 ; Phil. i. 8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 31 (it may 
be otherwise in the case of 1 Thess. ii. 5, 10 ; 2 Cor. xi. 11, 31 ; 
Gal. i. 20; 1 Tim. v. 21). Then there are those other expres- 
sions which approach very nearly to the form of an oath, Rom. 
ix. 1 ; 2 Cor. ii. 14, xi. 10 ; Eph. iv. 17 ; 1 Thess. v. 27. The 
Christian idea of the oath was not essentially different from that 

1 Just so, Luther observeB : " We know well that our Lord is not here 
laying down rules for the management of worldly affairs, or what conoems 
the magistracy, but that He speaks only for the guidance of each Christian 
man, and shows how he ought to live." To this also Melanchthon refers in 
his answer to the objection of the Anabaptists, viz., that they did not know 
how to distinguish the law from the Gospel. The majority of English 
theologians — Hammond, Clarke, Doddridge — take the same view, only 
they regard the oaths required by the magistracy as forming exceptions. 
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of the Old Testament : this is proved by Heb. vi. 13-16. And 
those formulas in St Paul have this peculiarity, that there is no 
allusion in them, whether direct or indirect, to a required oath ; 
a circumstance which is also unfavourable to Kothe's distinc- 
tion quoted above. Very truly observes St Chrysostom on 
Phil. i. 8 : oxrx, ^^ dTrurrovfievo^ fidprvpa iccCKel tov Oeov, olXX 
CK 7roXX^9 BLadea-€€o^ tovto iroiel' koX t^ a-(l>6Spa ireireladcu koX 
dappelv. It is very true, that in a state of mind free from such 
vacillation and disturbance, the necessity would not arise to 
give expression in certain moments to this state, in such phrases 
as, " God is my witness etc. ;" but equally certain is it, that in a 
soul in which religion and the world are striving for the mastery, 
the necessity may at times arise to give distinct expression to 
the feeling of his dependence upon God, and, by expressing, to 
strengthen that feeling. W. Bauer (in loc. cit., S. 13) truly 
says, that " for the religious man, every confirmation is of the 
nature of an oath:" only that the oath is simply the express realiz- 
ing of the presence of God ; and there would be no need of this, 
if the consciousness of God were never liable to wax feeble and 
dim. To those passages from St Paul we may now add the 
oath of our Lord before the civil ruler, St Matt. xxvi. 63 : be- 
cause the words, " thou hast said," are really a judicial oath ; 
for among the Hebrews, as among ourselves, it was often the 
judge who stated the form of oath, whilst the accused made it 
his own by the word |t?«.i 

For the reasons already given, we cannot regard the words 
of the text as containing an absolute prohibition. We may, 
therefore, inquire if it is possible to find in them another mean- 
ing. Many of the commentators do nothing more than make 
assertions which they do not attempt to prove. Menochius 
adds, without further comment, to the non jurate omnino of the 
Vulgate : scil. nisi causa sujfficiens subsit (this recalls the above- 
mentioned addition to the marriage-formula, p. 248). Melanch- 
thon, Bullinger, Este, Cocceius, and many more, also leave the 
o\m^ entirely out of account. One of the most usual expedients 
was to suppose that the oX©? referred merely to the common 
modes of swearing. Two explanations have been given by those 

1 The oath, ijovy '•BD, and the oath prompted by others, D'^tHK ^BD, 
were equivalent : Maimonides, constit. de jurejur. c. xi. § 10 ; Selden, de 
Synedr. ii. 11, p. 830 ; Saabchiitz, Mosaisches Becht, S. 615. 
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critics who defend the oath. Either the saying has heen viewed 
as a prohibition of the promissory oath, the subject of which 
is not in the power of men ; or as a prohibition of the ihorigkb- 
less oath. The former view has been held by Socinus, Grotius 
(compare de jure belli et pacis, L. ii. c. xiiL § 21), Episcppius, 
Wolzogen, and, in modern times^ Glockler. According to 
Grotius, the pharisaic gloss had limited the Old Testament com- 
mand to promissory oaths ; allusion to which is made, according 
to him, in ver. 37, which, after James v. 12, he explains thus : 
" Your promise in answer to questions, such as Dabisne ? should 
be the simple dabo : it is unseemly because the future is not in 
the power of man, comp. ver. 36." But as the exposition of 
ver. 37 will show, this view is ungrammatical. Besides, it can- 
not be seen that oaths of asseveration are more permissible than 
oaths of promise : accidents may occur over which man has no 
control, as sickness or death ; and then the oath ceases to be 
binding. 

The Redeemer speaks alone of those irrelevant oaths which 
are made in common life. In this view, Koman Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Socinian, and Rationalistic expositors are for the most 
part agreed. So Luther, who remarks, that, in itself, swearing is 
as little immoral as cursing : Calvin, Zwingli, Bullinger, Bucer, 
Przipcov, Calixt, Calov, Bengel, Eisner, Paulus, Fritzsche, 
Stier, Ewald. The latter remarks: "The name of God is 
omitted in Matthew and James simply because in those times 
men usually feared to swear by Him, except in courts of law, 
which are not here alluded to." If this is the meaning of the 
text, then its fulfilment by Christ is analogous to that of the 
other commandment : in the Old Testament, there was to be so 
great a reverence for God, that perjury was prohibited ; in the 
New Testament, there is to be so great reverence, that even each 
thxmghtless oath must be avoided. In proof of the correctness 
of this view, Zwingli remarks, that the oath mentioned is not 
the oath required by God in courts of law, but the substitutions 
for it used in common life. If this be true, it would certainly 
strongly confirm our view. Let us inquire. If, as Euthymius, 
Grotius, Neander suppose, the ofwuvai, 0X0)9 includes the oath 
by God, it would not be so ; for then the division which follows, 
ver. 34, etc., would stand to what precedes in the relation of a 
climax. Grotius : ne quidem per coelum^ — graviter falluntur qui 
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a Christo improbari putant consuetudinem jurandi per res alias 
extra deum. Neander : " Our Lord mentions only certain 
figurative forms of oath, in order more expressly to show that 
He would banish every form of asseveration out of His king- 
dom." Grotius calls in to support his view the saying in James 
V. 12, " Neither by any other oath." With regard to the last 
passage, however, it is not easy to see (and this Stirm admits) 
that the most important oath, the direct oath by God, should be 
loosely added to the indirect oath by God : we must rather sup- 
pose those other oaths (oKKoc rive^ op/cot) to be of the same 
nature with those already mentioned. Further, if the phrase, 
" swear not at all," iiicluded swearing by God, should we not 
rather expect to have here the conjunctive /Lwy^e instead of the 
disjunctive fnyre (as Br. Bauer remarks, Synoptiker, 345)? 
With greater appearance of truth, De Wette remarks : " The 
form of swearing by God did not require to be mentioned, as 
the sin of it is self-evident ; and it is implied both in the previous 
a.7ro&o<r€t9 Se t& Kvp'up^ and in what succeeds. The ground of 
the condemnation of all those oaths in which God is not imme- 
diately invoked, implies the condemnation of the oath by God." 
But from the phrase, a7ro&»<r€t9 t^ tcvpUpy we should be forced 
to conclude that the o/noaai refers to swearing by God, only if 
we are to take the word in the sense of praestare jus jurandum 
(Kypke), not if it means servare jus jiurandum. However, as, 
in the subsequent statement concerning indirect oaths, these are 
placed on the same footing with direct oaths, the question is 
still an open one, on what ground only the former, and not the 
latter, are mentioned in the condemnatory clause. It cannot 
certainly be said that the condemnation of the one presup- 
poses the condemnation of the other; the reason why only 
the indirect oaths are mentioned, and not swearing by God, 
may be learnt from the Jewish practice with regard to swear- 
ing. From Matt; xxiii. 16 seqq., as well as from numerous 
sayings of the Talmud and the Eabbins, and even from the 
testimony of so accomplished a Jew as Maimonides, it may 
be, and has been shown, that not one of all the indirect forms 
of oath which are enumerated here, was valid in a court of 
law, because they were not regarded as binding. Even vows 
made in human affairs were not regarded as binding if the 
name of the person to whom the vow was made was not dis- 
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tinctly expressed: tr. Nedarim, with the comments of Mai- 
monidesy in Sorenhos Mischna iii. 122. The same principle 
was maintained also in the case of oaths. Maimonides declares 
(according to the Halacha) tfiat oaths by heaven^ by the earth, 
by the prophets, and even when the swearer intended to refer to 
the Creator of all things, were not binding, and that the judges 
acquitted people of them (Constit. de jurej. c. xii. § 3). The 
only oath which was valid in courts of law, and which was 
binding, was the oath by the name or by one of the titles of 
God (camp. Maimonides^and Selden De Synedriis, 2, 11, S. 801). 
Now the opponents of the oath adttiitted that the words, " Thou 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths," had been added by 
the pharisaic expositors of the Scriptures, simply with the object 
of vindicating the sanctity and obligation of those direct oaths 
which were valid in courts of law. In these circumstances, the 
command of Christ can be understood only in this sense ; " Ye 
must, from fear of God, abstain not only from perjury, but 
from swoOTing at all : from such swearing as you are wont to 
use in common life.!' With regard to the practice of swearing 
in common life, some allusion is made to it in Lev. v. 4: "If a 
soul swear, pronouncing with his lips to do evil, or to do good, 
whatsoever it be that a man shall pronounce with an oath, and 
it be hid from him." In explaining this precept, Aben Esra 
speaks of the practice of swearing as universal in his day, so 
that he says, men swear daily countless times, and swear that 
they have not sworn. He adds, n^ininxni^ p'^fiDD nnnyn n«T fn, 
" This offence alone makes our exile yet longer last." From 
the New Testament we have instances of thoughtless swearing 
and repeated swearing in the case of St Peter, Matt. xxvi.. 
72-74; and an illustration erf the evasive forms of swearing in 
Martial x. ep. 95, ecce negas, jurasque mihi per templh Tonantisy 
non credo; jura, verpe, per Anchialum C*? ni7K). 

Let us now take an historical view of the various opinions 
upon the subject of oaths held in* the Christian Church. First 
of all, we are met by the precept of St James, which is almost 
identical with the words of Christ in St Matthew : St James 
V. 12, TTpo iravrav ik, aB€Xj(f>ov fwv, firj ofivvere firp-e rov ovpavov, 
lirjre ttjv yrjv, fijjre aWov nva ipKov ip-a) Se vficov to vol, vol, 
/cal TO ov, ov' Lva /jl^ vtto Kplaw ireo'rjTe, Some explain this to 
mean : " that your yes be a true and veritable yes, — that is, a 
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yes of deeds." Thus Zwingli, Grotios, Theile, Kern, and Hil- 
genfeld (Kritische Untersuch. ueber die Ew. Jnstins, S. 175). 
Thus regarded, the words of St James would be somewhat 
different from our passage. We are, however, of opinion that 
the sense of both passages is the same, namely this : '^ Let your 
\0709 Kara^riKo^ be a simple Yes, and your X0709 clito^tiko^ 
be a simple No." For, first, it is natural to suppose that the 
idea of the two passages is the same ; then it must be noted 
that Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. xvi., the Clementine Homilies, 
iii. 55, xix. 2, Clemens Alex., Strom, v. p. 596, ed. Pott, and 
Epiphanius, adv. haer. xix. 6, all agree to regard the second 
half of the saying of St James as the words of Christ (Semisch 
Denkwuerdigkeiten des Justin, S. 375). No doubt Hilgen- 
feld says that the quotations in Justin, and this among the rest, 
are not taken from our Gospel ; and he even expresses the sus- 
picion, that the form of the tradition in St Matthew "is an 
attempt again to introduce a mode of asseveration similar to an 
oath" (comp. also his "Entstehung der Ew." S. 63). That, 
however, Justin was acquainted with our Gospel, is a position 
which, to our mind, has been proved by Semisch ; comp. also 
Ritschl in Zellers Jahrb. 1851, S. 486 f.^ If, now, we are 
to maintain that St James quoted the words of our Lord, 
although with a modification similar to that presented by those 
passages in St John, where he has a double Sliitiv, while the 
other Evangelists have but one, it might yet appear questionable, 
when we bear in mind the wide-spread feeling in the early 
Church touching the absolute character of the command against 
swearing, if the Apostle gave the words of his Master the re- 
lative signification which we have shown them to bear. 

If our Lord Himself intended to express an absolute condem- 
nation of the oath. He does not place it in the category of moral 
imperfection, but He regards it as a positive sin. This is implied 
in the words, " lest ye fall into condemnation." His decision is 
therefore that expressed by the believing Jews in the ev. Nicod. 
c. ii. S. 532, ed. Thilo: 17/^6(9 vofiov e^ofiev fiif ofivveiv^ im 

^ With reference to the quotation wof the passage in the Const, apost. v. 
12, even Hilgenfeld oheerves (Krit. Unters. S. 177) that the author of the 
Constitutiones, although he had heforc him the text of St Matthew, yet 
Bays, using the wonls of St James : tUmt H re wml »al^ »«u ro ov ov, tm; 
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dfjuaprla iariv. It must be confessed that such a view is rather 
out of keeping with the Old Testament complexion of the 
Epistle, especially when we consider the practice of St Paul and 
the decision of Heb. vi. 16, which is so entirely opposed to this 
view. In no case, however, can we suppose that the oaths 
spoken of refer to the oaths of courts of law: the context 
forbids it. In vers. 9-11 men are exhorted to submit to in- 
justice without murmuring, in hope of the speedy judgment of 
God. Can, then, the oaths spoken of here be any other than 
those which are called forth by the spirit of impatience or of 
revenge? 

Moreover, it can scarcely be proved that oaths were universally 
condemned as sinful in the Church of the first two centuries: this 
was done rather in the third and fourth centuries, and in yet later 
times, — only, it is true, by limited circles, but for that reason 
all the more decidedly. The oldest testimony against swearing 
is that in Jvistin, from the second half of the second century, 
Apol. i. c. xvi. : irepl Sk tov firj ojjbvvvav oXo)?, raXr^dr] Be Xiyeiv ael, 
oSt€o<; irapeKeKevaaro' fir) ofioa^re o\ci>9, k,t.\. : the words sound 
very decisive ; yet they must be understood in the sense of Cle- 
ment Alex., Origen (see above, p. 252), viz., as expressing what 
ought to be the end and aim of Christians; so that swearing 
would be regarded as an imperfection rather than a sin. In this 
sense, too, we may understand the general expression of Irenseus 
(c. haer. ii. 32) : non solum non perjurare, sed nee jurare prsBcepit 
Deus. That this opinion of ours is no arbitrary assumption, may 
be seen from the fact, that in the Constitutiones apostolicaB vii. 
3, we have first the quotation of the words of Christ, ovk hnop- 
K7]a-eL^y ippiOrj yap, fjuff ofioa-cu o\a}^, and then come the words : 
el Se fiTjye, k&v evopKrjari^, In the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
(c. xi.) the latter declares, in answer of the summons of the Pro- 
consul, that it was not permitted him as a Christian to swear by 
the Genius of the Emperor. Tertullian also regards this as un- 
christian, — ^not so, however, to swear by the health of the Emperor 
(apolog. c. xxxiii.). In the third century, Novatus makes his 
followers swear by the body and blood of Jesus that they would 
remain faithful to him. (Eusebius h. e. vi. 43). The Clemen- 
tines, in the second half of the second century, hold that our Lord 
Himself swore, and regard the phrase, " Verily I say," as an oath 
(Recognitiones vi. 9, Hom. xi. 26 ; Hilgenfeld, crit. Unters. S. 
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342). Although Gregory Nazianz., on becoming a Christian^ 
made a rule to live dvwfwro^y he yet allowed weaker Christians to 
swear (ed. Par. i. 760, ii. 18, 224 fF.). Also Athanasius swears 
in the presence of the Emperor (0pp. i. p. 525). The author 
of the opus imperf ectum speaks of clergy who, holding the New 
Testament, swore on it : he finds fault with this practice him- 
self, because he says' that it makes them responsible for the conse- 
quences of the oath. Hilary regards the oath as given for the 
rudiores : in simplicitate viventibus jurandi religione opus non 
est, cum quibus semper quod est est : from this, however, it does 
not follow that he absolutely condemns swearing. Jerome more 
decidedly (ad locum) : he says that the oath by God in the Old 
Testament was merely a concession, the object of which was, 
to prevent the people from swearing by idols : Evangelica 
autem Veritas non recipit juKunentum, cum omnis sermo fidelis 
pro jurejurando sit. So Pelagius, in accordance with his moral 
characteristics (ad Demetr. c. xxii.). The milder view of Augus- 
tine has been already alluded to (p. 253). The most rigorous are 
the views of ths Antiochians, — above all, that^of Chrysostom.^ 
The same strict view is also to be found in Theophylact and 
Euthymius. In the Western Church also, as Druthmar ob- 
serves, the oath was regarded as not permitted to the perf ectiores, 
neither to the clergy (in. the Synod of Tribur, a. a. 895). The 
old difficulties were raised again by those sects which insisted 
upon going back to the letter of Scripture: the followers of 
Wickliffe, the Mennonites, the Quakers, and the Russian sects 
of the Raskolnikes, Duchoborzens, and Philipponites. 

Very unsatisfactory are the attempts which these opponents 
of oaths have made to elude the Biblical argument. Augus- 
tine characterizes several of them as ridiculous, — as, e,g.y that 
the per Deum is essential to an oath ; and he lays special stress 
upon the i/^ in 1 Cor. xv. 31, as showing that oaths are per- 
missible (ep. 157, T. i. 424, Sermo 181, c. v. in Joh. i.). Chry- 
sostom expounds 1 Cor. xv. 31 incorrectly, and passes over in 
silence 2 Cor. i. 23, where the Apostle calls God to record. 

' T/ ovy, he says on our passage, Av ecTettrji rtg opKov, ^mlf kmI dveiyKnp 
Ineetyyi ; o rov Qiov (po/io^ rvig dvtkyKYig ^vvacT&trepos, The stroDgest expression 
is as follows : tinopMiv ovk dvixfivrcci {oi rov Xjp/erroD), fA&Khov $e ovhs o^vvstv 
d'K'koi r^tf yT^ZiTTOtv lKTfATn6vi»eLt a,v t'hoivro Tportpov^ ^ opKOP rtvd 
«ixd Toy ffTOfAxrog 'rposcr^ett (hoin. X. ad Autioch. T. ii. Montf.). 
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Pseudo-Basil., in Ps. xiv. (0pp. i. 346), makes the following 
pointless observation on 1 Cor. xv. SI: ov iraprjKovo'e rrj^ evar/- 
yeXi/cry; SlSaar/caXla^ 6 evarfyi)uov ireTnarevfiivo^f aXKa \6yov 
y}rt,\ov iv (ty(^i^fiart TrapaBeStoKev opKoVy k,t,\. The remark 
of Pelagius on the same passage is almost childish : per non sem- 
per significatio juramenti est. Nam si dicam, per puerum misi : 
non statim per puerum jurasse recte putabor. Origen (0pp. T. 
iii. p. 910) seeks to weaken the force of Matt. xxvi. 64, by main- 
taining that Christ there neither affirms nor denies a question, 
which Origen yet recognises as an adjuration; but that the 
words, " Thou sayest it," are merely a reproachful retort. 
Barclay, the apologist of the Quakers, says (Apol., Propos. xv. 
§ 12) : The question is not what Paul or Peter did, but what 
their own Master taught to be done; and if Paul did swear 
(which we believe not), he had sinned against the command of 
Christ. The expositors of the English Church understood the 
words of Christ as an express admission of the propriety only of 
legal osrths : they were not so decided in adducing the instances 
from St Paul in their argument against the Quakers ; Clarke 
(Paraphrase of the Four Gospels, 1750, 10th ed.), " Swear not 
at all in common conversation." In a recent polemical treatise 
Q^ der Eid, eine religiose Abhandlung," Barmen, 1830), the 
Pauline passages are got over by holding that the words, ** I 
«wear,'* form an essential element in an oath : they are, how- 
ever, of course implied. To swear, meant originally nothing 
more than to say, to answer (Svaran, English " answer"). 

Vers. 35, 36. The fjurj ofioaai is rendered more special by a 
fourfold division. In the last of these, iv t§ /ee^aX^, the verb 
o/jLooff^ is repeated, to which a clause is appended : in conse- 
quence of this, Fritzsche thought that firjBe must there be the 
right reading. This is not necessary , as the ofioai^^ stands last ; 
so that it is not the idea of the verb that is appended, but the 
whole of the negative saying (comp. Meyer). As, however, the 
negative particles (jir^hk and tirire) are frequently interchanged 
in the codices (Winer, S. 435, 6 A.), we may admit the read- 
ing, as there is really a difference between the last clause and 
the three previous ones. It is this: the three first refer to 
mighty objects in nature regarded as representing the power of 
God ; the last to a precious object, which is lightly staked. — 
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The construction ofivvvai with ei/ and €& is Hebraistic, like 
3 V^^}. Herodian, to be sure, uses it in speaking of a military 
oath (Hist. ii. c. ii.) : eU re to iKclvov ovofia tou9 (TWi^dei^ 
(ipKovf; 6fi6(TavT€^ ; this Irmisch (Herod. T. ii. § 58) regards as 
an imitation of the Latin in nomen jurare : the classical phrases 
occur in St James v. 12, verbs of swearing with the Accusa- 
tive, in St Matt. xxvi. 63, with Kara and the Genitive, and else- 
where. 

The oaths by created things, which are found in the East, 
among the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, may be divided 
into two classes : Either the swearer invokes sacred symbols as 
representative of God : the altar ; the rod of the Judge (among 
the Greeks and Romans) ; the red ring of the god UUr (among 
the Scandinavians) ; the graves of ancestors (among the Nasa- 
monians) ; or certain exalted objects of might in nature '} Or, 
on the other hand, he refers to some valuable and sacred object, 
which he stakes upon the truth of what he is asserting ; e.g.y his 
head (by which the Homeric Zeus swears), his beard, his hair, 
his sword. In both these kinds of oath, there is the physical 
contact by which that spiritual relation expressed by the pre- 
positions, efe, in, per, and 6y, is rendered sensibly vivid. With 
a deep psychological insight, our Lord expresses in high, figura- 
tive language that which psychological reflection discovers to 
be the ground of these oaths. An ancient view, based upon the 
feeling of the immanence of God in Nature, was, that the sim, 
the earth, and the elements are animated by the Divine Spirit. 
This view might have partially sprung from a religious awe, 
which sought to rise to the First Cause of all things. Our Lord, 
in allusion to those oaths, shows, that what gives those created 
things their significance, is only what they possess as reflections of 
God Most High. Quia nulla est pars mundi, says Calvin, cui 
Deus non insculpserit gloriae suae notam. Further, it was 
natural that the swea^rer should refer to, and expressly mention, 
something that was valuable to him, and which he was prepared 

* Instances of the forms of swearing cnrrent among Jews and beathen 
are given by Grotius, Wettstdn, Schottgen, Scheidius (in Menschen N^ 
T. ex. Talm. illustr.). Compare the remark of Aben Esra on Ex. xx. 7, 
on the oath by the head of the king : y^^n dx q^vi ly D"nVD ^B^3K JlH^D 

3nr "bvi^m pBiD jnj i5)W rm p Kin nai nK o^p"' ^h\ iyon b^k-ii dik 
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to Stake : with regard to such oaths, the Saviour shows how 
that everything is in the mighty hand of God. Thus even the 
indirect oaths are really oaths by God, and the thoughtless use 
even of these is not without sin. These thoughts are clothed in 
a noble figure of speech. The idea here, that in heaven the 
glory of God is especially manifest, and that earth is the re- 
flection of the same, is one which had been expressed in Hebrew 
poetry, in which heaven is called God's throne, and earth 
His footstool (Isa. Ixvi. 1). In this figure the Saviour ex- 
presses the same thought* Jerusalem is an holy city, because, 
according to Ps. xlvii. 3, it is 3"i ^^O n^j?, the city of the Great 
King (not of one great king, a& Luther translates in Matt.) 
(Matt. iv. 5). The same argument is used, xxiii. 21, 22. How 
little the head is in the power of men, is shown by the fact that 
they cannot even give one single hair a colour different from 
that which it has received from Nature. Now, as the art of 
dyeing the hair (fiaTrreadai t^9 rpl^xasi) was known to the 
ancients, the expression does not seem to hold good ; on which 
account, Luther, Wettstein, Kuinoel expound : to produce a 
single white or black hair. It is clear, however, that our Lord 
did not refer to artificial but to natural changes : this is seen 
from the fact, that He mentions also the white hair, that of age. 
How miserable, then, is the observation of Ottius, in the Spici- 
legium ex Josepho (ed. Haverc. 1741), that Christ is alluding 
to Herod, who, according to the account of Josephus, had the 
vanity to dye his hair : Christus servator sapientissime et sanc- 
tissime hoc monita Herodias taxavk vanitatem I 

Ver. 37. The fear of God, as well as the self-respect of a 
truthful man, requires him, instead of using those thoughtless 
oaths, rather to confine himself to an earnest assurance or denial. 
In the same sense an Arabic proverb says (Erpenius proverb. 

centur. ii. 40) : ^J^as^ jJu: ISU^ jLii )l ^\ ^ u-^jUI^ {J^^ 
fjju]\ , " Let thy discourse be Yes or No, that thou mayest prove 

thyself to all people as a lover of truth." The repetition of vai 
and ov is the expression of lively feeling : with the Rhetori- 
cians, 17 avahiifXxoo-v^ (Demetrius de elocutione, § 66), comp. 
Theocr. 4, 54 : Naly val rol^ ovv^eaa-Lv ex€o re viv ; Aristoph. 
nub. V. 1457 : val, val, KarcuZ&rd'qTi, Ilarp^v Ala. So, too, 2 
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Gor. i. 17 : Iva ^ irafi ifiol to vol vaX kclI to ov ou. * In the 
Old Testament,' Vf^ 85?., 2 Kings x. 15 ; with the Rabbis, in in, 
see Buxt. lex. talm. s. v. in ; and with the Arabs, frequently, e.g.y 

in the Arabian Nights, m ^. The very repetition shows that 

it is not intended 40 restrict men to the use of thfe word Yes : 
were it so, the " Verily" of Christ Himself would be a violation 
of His own command. — To irepiaa-ovy well translated by Luther : 
" was dariiber ist." Chrys. : ToirXjiov KttL^Kirepiova-la^ irpocr- 
Kelfievov, And Beza : superflua, redundantia. These ideas, how- 
ever, are not so much expressed in the words as implied in the 
sense. 

'JB« Tov irovqpov is explained to mean the devil, not only 
here, but at ver. 39 and ch. vi., by Chrys., Theoph., Euth., 
TertuUian. A Codex has a gloss : €« tov Buz^oXov ; thus 
Zwingli, Beza, Piscator, Maldonatus : similarly Luther, in his 
first edition of 1522, " vom Argen ;" then, in the edition of 
the same year, which followed a few months later, he has 
"vom Uebel." The more recent expositors have again taken 
the word as a masculine (Wettstein, Semler, Fr., Wahl, Meyer) ; 
in support of which Beza notices the use of the definite aiiicle. 
But this cannot decide the question; for the neuter of the ad- 
jective, used substantively, may be with or without the article, 
according as the idea is more or less regarded as a whole (see 
Plato de republ. 1. t. p. 476, A. ; comp. the adverbs ck irepicr- 
aov and ix tov irepuraov, e^ ifi^vov^ and ix tov €fuf)avov<;). 
Lideed, in these circumstances, the article is commonly used. 
The question i^ust then be decided on doctrinal grounds, or 
according to the analogy of language. As regards the latter, 
we find in St John the forms, €« tov Sia/36Xov, €k tov irovrjpov 
elvai (viii. 4i ; IJohn iii. 8, 12) ; further, o «oo-/ao9 0X09 h t& 
wovtjp^ KUTcu (1 John v. 19). On the other hand, however, 
he also uses the formula, elvai, ck 7^9 aXfjOelaf;^ John xviii. 37 ; 
1 John ii. 21, iii. 19 ; in St Paul, ef ipiBeiaM^ Eom. ii. 8. To 
these expressions the phrase, ek tov irovripov or €« t&v y^^evS&v 
ehai, as denoting origin or spherey might be analogous ; but it 
cannot suffice, wiih Meyer, to refer simply to the common ad- 
verbial usage €K BoKov, ix (fnivepov, Philologically, either vieiw 
is admissible. With regard to the doctrinal point of view, the 
expression would indeed appear very strange if it contained 
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the opinion of Jesus on oaths in general (see above, p. 249). 
This would be the case if we viewed the word as a neuter, as 
in Matthaei on James v. 12, e/c tov irovrfpov itmv, oirep iarlv 6 
opKo<;. How much more if He had declared that the oath, the 
act of the most intense religious self-determination, was of the 
devil ! But if it is of oaths of impatience, frivolity, and passion, 
such as occiu: in common life, that He is speaking, our Lord 
might have referred them to the devil, in the same sense as He 
ascribes to him that thoughtlessness which steals away the seed 
of the word from the heart. Matt. xiii. 19. According to the 
New Testament doctrine, all evil has its centre of union in 
Satan ; and whether the Speaker refers one evil deed to Satan 
or to an evil nature, the difference can be merely a rhetorical 
one. He would refer the evil deed to the one or to the other, 
according as He wished to present its evil with a greater or less 
degree of intensity. Now, in the present case, there was no 
occasion for characterizing the evil so emphatically : hence also 
De Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius,* Ewald retained the neuter 
view. In chap. vi. 13, also, airh tov wovrfpov is to be regarded 
Bs the neuter. — ^A different philological view was occasioned by 
St James v. 12 : in accordance with that passage our text is 

thus explained by the Ar. Polygl. .•^JU^^^juJf ^ ; the Persic 
I^^'yg^' ySj^ySj^^"^ } " "^ ^^ '^y *^® ^®s, let yes be the answer :" 

so too Zwingli, Beza, Grotius, Piscator, Paulus, and others. 
Many expositors feel it a difficulty, that the repeated Yes 6r 
No is already something " more" (wepiaaov) : or, as Hilgen- 
field says, " an attempt to introduce again *an asseveration 
similar to an oath." But the repetition of the Yes is merely a 
concrete expression or a strong assurance. A philcdogical ob- 
jection to this explanation is, that (without connecting it by the 
article o vcU) the idea of val could not be added to the X0709, in 
order to give it the signification of o X0709 KarcD^aruco^, St 
James writes : ffrto vp&v to val valy k.t.X. 

' B.-Crusius : ." It is simply referred to evO ; there is no necessity to 
Buppofie the idea of Satan to be introduced into this plain and clear state- 
ment." 
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IV. Against Retaliation. Vers. 38-42. 

Ver. 38. That was a wide-spread but false idea of the Old 
Testament economy, accoi'ding to which the God of justice of 
the Old Testament was regarded as a God of cruelty, whilst 
the God of love existed only in Christianity ; and the command 
to love one's enemies was viewed as a distinctive principle of 
the New Testament. Those who held this idea believed, like 
the Marcionites and Manichaeans (vide Aug. c. Faustum 
Manich. L. xxxii. c. 76), that in this part of the Sermon on 
the Mount, from ver. 38 onwards, the contrast of our Lord's 
teaching to that of Moses comes out most strongly. 

The Old Testament saying with which our Lord com- 
mences, was the rule given to the magistrates in the courts of 
justice, Ex. xxi. 23-25; Lev. xxiv. 19, 20; Deut. xix. 21. 
As some well-known law passages show, the dictum is often 
quoted elliptically, with omission of the subject and part of the 
predicate, for which only ai/rt stands; in the LXX., Bata-eii; pre- 
cedes. This command of Moses is based on the jus talionis (to 
dim7r€7rov06^), which lies at the foundation of the oldest code 
of law. A violation of the law demands compensation : as the 
law has been dealt with by the transgressor, so does it deal with 
him, in order to let him see what his action deserves. Li a 
ruder state of society, this retribution takes the form of a quale- 
tale as a compensation in kind (talio); in a more developed 
state, the compensation is in proportion to the defence: the 
punishment then is quantum-tantum, by imprisonment or by 
fines; thus it was amongst the Jews in the time of Christ. 
[Very instructive for theologians is here Aristotle's Ett. Nicom. 
V. 78, and Hegel's Rechtsphilosophie, S. 99 f. 211 f. ; comp. 
also the learned treatise by Danz, origo talionis in Meuschen 
N, T. e. Talm. illustrat.] This law of the civil courts was npt, 
however, a rule to guide tlie conduct of individuals. They, on 
the contrary, are forbidden to seek for compensation in so far 
as passion or i*evenge is their motive.^ Compare Lev. xix. 18, 
" Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the chil- 
dren of thy people ; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself : 
I am the Lord." Further, Prov. xxiv. 29, " Say not, I will do 

' ** Revenge is the right in itself, but not in the form of the right," bat 
proceeding from selfish passion ; hence also it goes beyond the right. 
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to him as he has done to me : I will render to the man according 
to his work." Lara. iii. 27-30, "It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth ; that he sit alone, and keep silence, 
because He hath laid it upon him ; . . . that he give his cheek 
to Him that smiteth him, and be filled full with reproach." 

The bad sense in which the command had been applied by 
the Scribes, is to be learnt from the contrast drawn in the pas- 
sage which follows. It seems that what is there spoken of is 
private intercourse : the majority of commentators have accord- 
ingly regarded the false exposition of the Scribes as consisting 
in this, that they applied in private intercourse a law which was 
given only for the administration of courts of justice: thus 
Luther, Bucer, Piscator, Calov, Tirinus, Bengel, B.-Crusius, 
and others. Some of them, as Luther and others, expressly 
remark, that our right to seek for the protection of the law, at 
least in the case of those whose interests are committed to us, 
is not withdrawn. The later Lutheran commentators, however, 
expressly confine these injunctions of Christ to those cases, ubi 
magistratus (sc. Paganus) non vult vos ab injuria defendere et 
males puniri. Thus Bucer, Chemnitz, Scherzer, and others; 
according to whom the words of Christ apply properly only to 
the Apostles, as going out among the heathen. From this 
limitation Dr Paulus further concludes, that it is only "the 
provocations of the heathen" that are here spoken of ; that the 
Apostles were not to seek redress for them from heathen courts 
of law, — redress which, indeed, they would have small chance 
of obtaining. 

The view taken by the Fathers is one opposed especially to 
this last limitation. They do not hold that the words quoted 
are merely the expression of the law for tlie civil courts. The 
phrase, " an eye for an eye," they regard as expressing the 
nature of the retributive Law in contrast to Grace, Hilary : lex 
infidelem Israel intra metum metu continebat et injurisB volun- 
tatem injurise vicissitudine coercebat. Fides autem nullius tam 
gravem dolorem esse patitur injuriasy ut ultionem expetat et 
illatsB sibi quisquam vindex sit contumelise. Tertullian de 
patientia, c. 6 : olim oculum pro oculo, nondum enim patientia 
in terris, quia nee fides. Jerome : in lege retrihutio est, in ev. 
gratia. St Augustine ably shows that even talio implies a limi- 
tation of the desire of revenge ; for this desire would most readily 
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return a double portion to the offender. Two lesser degrees of 
the ifkriptoai^ of the moral requirement are passed over by our 
Lord : firsty requiting less than has been received ; and next^ not 
requiting at all : our Lord at once passes to the highest stage. 
His followers are to be ready even to suffer more. St Chry- 
sostom also remarks, that in the Old Testament, bounds are set 
to the desire of vengeance : the offender who deserved a double 
requital was, he said, to receive only a single one ; the feeling 
of revenge was further restrained by the thought, that the 
offence was the work not of the offender, but of the devil acting 
by him (t& irovrjp^ is thus taken in the masculine). Euthy- 
mius also regards the law as intended for private intercourse : 
he has failed to apprehend the distinction which the Latin 
Fathers have noticed between Law and Grace; so that he 
only mentions that the Old Testament lawgiver sought to 
deter men from sin by the TavTowdBeuij the New Testament 
Lawgiver by the fiiXKova-a koKcutl^, Ernesti is the first to 
notice that this law was given for the judge, and not for people 
in their private intercourse. He says, that the Mosaic court 
of law did, within certain limits, give satisfaction to the desire 
for revenge, whereas our Lord has made it the duty of the 
offended person to deny himself this legal compensation; so 
too Maldonatus, Este, a Lapide, Grotius, Episcopius : recently, 
Meyer, De Wette. Eoman Catholics and Socinians regarded 
this as the correction of the Mosaic law : the Socinian writers 
went so far as to say that a ChHstian court of law is not to be 
resorted to, even in cases where capital or other grievous punish- 
ments are decreed; vide Gerhard loci, T. xiii. 274, xv. 139; 
Scherzer, Coll. anti-Socin., p. 1098. 

We cannot so limit the antithesis of our Lord. The word 
which marks the legal transaction is KpcOijvai : there can be no 
reference to anything legal in the compulsion spoken of in 
ver. 41, still less in ver. 42. It will be more correct to regard 
the antithesis as an admonition against a revengeful temper, 
and against a selfish desire for compensation, whether privately 
or through a legal proceeding (comp. Ewald) ; for although, as 
Grotius observes, magistrates are appointed to maintain justice 
and grant compensation, and each man has a right to avail 
himself of them, it yet by no means follows that it is his duty to 
do so. The Pharisees, however, as can be shown, made this right 
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a duty, not even admitting private arbitration (vide supra^ p. 199). 
From this it follows that the phrase, " an eye for an eye" (al- 
though there is no express gloss to it), must be quoted here in the 
same sense in which the Pharisees used to apply it in the interest 
of private retaliation. That phrase expressed a revengeful and 
retaliating spirit, which at least demanded as much as had been 
lost ; while the words of Christ inculcate an unavenging and lov- 
ing disposition, which is ready to submit even to a greater share 
of injury. But, as even the disciple of the Old Testament was 
bound to exercise this forgiving disposition, the censure implied 
in the words of Christ would apply not merely to the Pharisees 
and His contemporaries, but to all in the Old Testament who 
had not complied with those requirements (vide supra, p. 266). 
Accordingly, even a prophet like Elijah would come under this 
censure, who called down fire from heaven on the innocent in- 
strument of an idolatrous king. Luke ix. 55 : ovk otBaTc quw 
irvevfuiTOf; iare vfiei^;} 

As regards the abuse of the application of this precept, we 
must first recall the canon with which we set out (p. 164). We 
saw that the commands in vers. 39-42 are to be regarded as 
*only concrete illustrations bf the state of mind and heart re- 
quired, — as extreme cases, which no doubt, under certain cir- 
cumstances, may occur.^ So thinks Augustine, when he remarks 

' We must inquire here, not only whether another exposition may not 
be possible, but whether the text is genuine. There is doubt about the 
fact that the words of the text which follow : o yeip viog, x.t.a., are un- 
authentic ; but modem criticism has seen fit to decide also against those 
first quoted. If they are genuine, the question arises (and it is also one of 
importance for our text) : " Is the opposition to the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment stage of religious development, or merely to the passionate temper of 
the prophet in that particular instance ? " There are arguments in favour 
of both views : comp. Calvin, Bengel, Meyer, and Keil, Commentary on 
2 Kings i. In the text we have followed the latter, to which also the 
remark of Bengel seems to point : retimditur provocatio ad Eliam ; but it 
is easy to understand, that if the original text ended with the words 
%7ririfATvnv ecvrols, the Christian transcriber may have supplemented them 
with the words, ovk ot^etrs^ x.t.x., and later the words o yap, x.t.a., were 
subjoined. 

* We need not fear, says St Chrysostom, that a man of such self-denying 
love would have to starve or go naked ; because, for one thing, a man of such 
a noble temper would not be likely to be assaulted, and if he were, there 
would be many ready to cover his nakedness and assist him in his distress. 
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on vers. 39, 40 : hoc ad praeparationem cordis, non ad ostenta- 
tionem opens praecipitur. In St John xviii. 23, we have a case 
where the Saviour had an opportunity of literally fulfilling the 
command of ver. 39, and has not done it. It is only the spirit 
of revenge that our Lord condemns : it is therefore not incon- 
sistent with His command to seek the protection of the law. 
The man who is capable of literally fulfilling these injunctions, 
is also morally capacitated to leave them externally unfulfilled ; 
and may, without disobeying the command, seek for the pro- 
tection of the law. The right view had been fully recognised 
by Augustine and by Luther : comp. the limitationes of Ger- 
hard, loci xiv. 138. Augustine says : Neque hie ea vindicta pro- 
hibetur, quae ad correctionem valet : etiam ipsa enim pertinet ad 
misericordiam ; nee impedit illud propositum, quo quisque para- 
tus est ab eo, quem correctum esse vult, plura perferre. Sed 
huic vindictae referendae non est idoneus, nisi qui odium, quo 
solent flagrare qui se -vdndicare d^siderant dilectionis magni- 
tudine superaverit. Non enim metuendum est, ne odisse par- 
vulum filium parentes videantur, cum ab eis vapulat peccans, 
ne peccet ulterius. And again : teneatur in secreto animi pa^ 
tientia cum benevolentia, in manifesto autem id fiat, quod eis 
videtur prodesse posse, quibus bene velle debemus. Luther 
requires from the Christian, as a Christian, that he should be 
ready to act in all things as the text requires : only as father, 
neighbour, subject, he must maintain the right which is en- 
trusted to him. " He who would here teach that it is right to 
present the other cheek, or to throw away the cloak, would be as 
great a fool as that mad saint of whom it is said, that he allowed 
himself to be eaten up of lice, and would not kill one of them 
on account of this verse, saying that one must not resist evil." 
" So it is not forbidden to go to law, and to proffer an accusation 
against an unlawful assault, if only the heart is not false, but 
continues as patient as before, and if it is done only in order 
that right be maintained, and that wrong be put down." It 
cannot, therefore, surprise us to find, that the same Apostle 
who in 1 Cor. vi. 7 exhorts rather to suffer wrong than to go 
to law, himself invokes the judicial authority of the civil power. 
Acts xvi. 35, 40, xxii. 23-29, xxv. 9 et seqq. 

Ver. 39. We have first to consider the order of sequence on 
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to ver. 42. If r& Trovrjpm be taken as a neuter, the phrase firj 
avTiarrivaL rat rrrovrjpm may be regarded as the general maxim 
which is amplified and carried into details in the following 
clauses. But it seems preferable to regard the 39th verse, 
which speaks of physical injury, as the first contrast to the 
carnal view of the laws of Moses. This is then carried further : 
The forgiving disposition is required to be exercised with regard 
to robbery (ver. 40) ; in the case of forcible constraint (ver. 41) ; 
and (though the connection here is not so close) also in the 
case of an importunate request (ver. 42). Accordingly there 
are these three cases of offence against the body, the property, 
or one's personal liberty: This view of the relation of the 
sentences need not prevent tw 7rovrjp£ from being regarded as 
a neuter in the sense of injuria (Augustine, Calvin, Castellio, 
Chemnitz, Wolf, Stier). That the antithesis is formed by the 
masculine oarcf; is not against it, as idv tl<; and ootl^ ate often 
used for each other (comp. Mark viii. 34, with Matt. xvi. 24) ; ' 
and accordingly Codices 1, 3, 5, 8, in Matt, have here idv tl<;. 
The classical commentators remark : idv ta9 is the urbanior 
forma loquendi for otrrfc? av : Stallbaum on Euthyphr. S. 17 ; 
Apol. Socr. S. 67. On the other hand, nothing can be con- 
cluded from this view against regarding the word as a mascu- 
line : only that then we must not (with Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact) understand rrrovTjpof; as meaning the devil as working 
by the instrumentality of men of violence. ^AvOloTrjfit denotes 
opposition in word (St Luke xxi. 15 ; Acts vi. 10), as well as in 
deed : it is equivalent to dvrndaaeadai (Kom. xiii. 2 ; St James 
V. 6) ; Justin, quoting the passage, uses the sjmonymous term 
dvratpetv. Thus, according to the literal view of the saying, 
the resistance of evil by words is also condemned. 

Our Lord is not speaking of injuries involving danger to 
life, such as the commandment of the law speaks of ; but of 
a common unprovoked insult : a point of importance in ex- 
pounding the text. Would He have said, " Whoso knocks out 
thy right eye, let him also knock out the other ?" A blow on 
the cheek was the utmost mark of contempt, such as few would 
dare to inflict on any one but a slave. Seneca de constantia, 
c. 4 : sic invenias servum, qui flagellis quam colaphis caedi 
malit ; hence the proverbial expression : os prsebere, offerre con- 
tumeliis (comp. Clericus in loc. cit. ; Gronov. on Grotius de jure 
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belli ac pacis, i. 2, 7). In the Old and the New Testaments 
too we find KoXa^l^eiv, almost like KaramTveiv, used to denote 
extreme contempt : Tsa. 1. 6 ; Lam. iii. 30 ; 2 Cor. xi. 20. 
Striking with the right hand, one would naturally hit the left 
cheek; but the right cheek is mentioned first, because, as 
Maldonatus remarks, non ccedendi consuetudinem sed hqtiendi 
secutus est ; thus in the Hebrew r?''']? always stands first, and 
then p^Kpfe^np. Augustine resorts to allegory, suggesting that 
the right cheek is Christian excellence, by which the world is 
offended; the left is excellence in the world, which ia to be 
surrendered. Beza: quos contemnimus, eos solemus averse 
ictu, nimirum in sinistrum latus verberare. — Instead of rijv 
SXK/qvj erepo^ should have been used, as, according to the gram- 
marians, erepo^ irrrl SvotVy aWo9 iirl iroXh/ov : yet this distinc- 
tion is not always observed by classical writers ; vide Sallier on 
Thomas M. s. v. &r€po^. The illustration expresses the will- 
ingness to suffer a double amount of injury, as ver. 40, the 
willingness to give double, and ver. 41, to do double. 

Ver. 40. The second illustration is given somewhat dif 
ferently by St Luke : see Introduction, p. 20. In Luke (vi. 29) 
it is said, " Him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take 
thy coat also :" it is accordingly a violent robbeiy that is re- 
ferred to. In St Matthew, again, it is a judicial proceeding 
that is spoken of; this the Vulgate expresses: qui vult tecum in 
judicio contendere ; and Chrysostom expounds : iav ek St^oor?;- 
pLov eKicg koI irpar/iiaTd aoi irapiyji, KplveaOai in the Middle, 
with the Dative of direction, or with 7rpo9, to judge : it might 
certainly refer to any extra-judicial contest (Beza, Grotius, 
Kuinoel), but the order in which the garments are mentioned 
is against it. Xirayv — in the Old Testament Hjins, with the 
Rabbis pOT\ — ^w.as the narrow under-garment, composed of cotton 
or linen, which came next the body (Vulgate, tunica); IfiaTiov — 
in the Old Testament r6l2\^^ with the Eabbis n'b^ (Vulg., pal- 
lium) — is the loose overcoat. On account of its size, as well as 
the material, the latter was the more expensive article : Mark 
xiii. 16. The poor Oriental made use of it as a covering by 
night ; on account of which, the humane law of Moses, was, 
that one should not retain the overcoat in pawn over night 
(Ex. xxii. 26). The greater value of this overcoat may be seen 
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also from the sayings BiEiva Mbziaih^ " When one gives a beggar a 
coin to bay a pvn, let him not buy n**?^.^ The obliging dispo^ 
sition must accordihgly.be so great, that, rather than go to law, 
the man must be willing to give not only the cheaper garment, 
but also the more valuable one* The garments are mentioned 
in St Luke in a different order : his informant thinking that 
what was alluded; to was an aggressive assault (here also the 
Ethiopic has depraedari), the upper coat was, of course, mentioned 
first. On both views, the idea of the saying, remains the same. 

Ver. 41. An instance of compulsion. ^Ayyapevecv is the 
specific word; for legal requisitions, quartering upon, — hrurta^ 
0fiui, vid. in Suidas avetncrraBiJisvTo^y — forcing to serve as a 
messenger, etc. : thus of Simon,, who was compelled to bear the 
cross. Matt, xxvii. 32. Christ here speaks, not pf legal re- 
quisitions, but of acts of constraint in private life. In the 
rabbinical writings, i^pa3K2i, hy constraint, is opposed to nnpfe^3 ; 
Suidas also says : arffapelav avar^K7\v aKovaiov \eyofiep teal i/c: 
^la<; yvvofiivTfv v7rrfp€<Tlav} The mile is a Koman mile, the 
fiftli part of the German mile. Here too the spirit of minister^^ 
mg love shall be prepared, instead of declining the simple re- 
quest to perform the double of what is asked. 

Ver. 42. In asking and borrowing, the liberty of the giver 
to grant or withhold the request is acknowledged : it may, there- 
fore, appear doubtful whether this saying belongs to this con- 
text ; but St Luke (vi. 30) has it alsa in this connection. We 
think that the looser form in which ver. 42 is added, and the 
consideration that the command requires no twofold fulfilment,, 
point to the conclusion, that in this sayings the thought pre- 

^ There can be no doubt that the Persic etymology given by Lorsbach 

is the right one, viz., from ^jLibliol to write-^ which is possibly connected 

with a Semitic root, as Winer thinks. ^j\Li\ means dispatch, and the- 

oLyyupoi were originally dispatch-carriers (Herodotus viii. 98 ; Xenophon 
Cyrop. viii. 6, 17 ; Suidas, o/ «x hothox^s ypctft^fcetro^opt:) ; hence those dis- 
patch-bearers were themselves called dispatches. The word angariare came 
into the later Latin in the sense of, " to force to service" (Du Cange glossar. 
lat. med. s. h. v.). It may also be noticed, that Suidas also uses the 
name *AffTei»lett for the oLyyetpot, This word may also be explained from, 

modern Persic, as equivalent to fixing the posts, by j^JuULal 

s 
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viously expressed is presented in an extreme case : we are not,- 
accordingly, to expect here the mention of an act of constraint. 
What is spoken of, is an unjustifiable asking, which almost 
amounts to taking (comp. Luke vi. 30), and of an importunate 
borrowing ; and these are mentioned as the smallest degree of 
injury against the rights of one's neighbour. It is very evident 
here, that the literal fulfilment of the isolated command may 
become a transgression of the general principles of morality : 
hence Jerome seeks to confine the asking and giving to spiritual 
gifts (and these, too, must not be given to every one, according 
to ch. vii. 6) : Jerome says, what in itself is true enough : si de 
eleemosyna tantum dictum intelligamus, in plerisque pauperi- 
bus hoe stare non potest ; sed et divitesy si semper dederint, sem- 
per dare non poterunt. As we may conclude from SaveiaaaOaij 
the Saviou? is speaking of the giving of earthly gifts ; that, 
however, also in the case of these, certain considerations are to 
be attended to, may be seen from 2 Cor. viii. 12 ; Gal. vi. 10 ; 
1 Tim. V. 8. The command, " Be willing to lend," occurs with 
a different application in St Luke vi. 35, Bavel^ere fi7)Bev aireX- 
irl^vre^^ Others have inferred that our Lord condemns lend- 
ing upon interest ; of this, however. He is not speaking (Calvin). 
*A7ro<jTp€<f>€a0ai rtifa is also used in the classics (e.g. Sophocles 
Oed. Col. V. 1236) of turning away ungraciously from any one ; 
in the LXX. especially it is the translation of p "I'^non, p D»7yn. 
Of a similar meaning are the Old Testament precepts : €.av Be 
yhnfTai iv aoi ivSerft; ix t&v aBek<f>&v aov . . . ovk airoGrep^ei^ 
(wulg.raTroaTpiy^eLs:) ttiv icapBlav <rov ; Sir. iv. 5 : dirb Seofiivov 
117) anrooTpi?^^ 6<f>6a\fJL0Vy kol pJrj S^ roirov avOpdyiro) Karapor- 
aaadal ae. 

It is, accordingly, the part of Christian love, when one*s 
rights are violated, to abstain from any selfish feeling of ven- 
geance, and rather to seek to gain over one's enemy by acts of 
ministering love ; and, according to Eom. xii. 20, overcoming 
the evil with good, to heap fiery coals of shame upon his head. 
This has become one of the most remarkable fruits of the 
Christian spirit, in the world. True, a similar conduct in regard 
to injuries is enjoined elsewhere than |in the Old and New 
Testaments : but rarely indeed is it said that it should proceed 

* This fAinliv uorfyi'jrt^ftuTis, Meyer (Gomm. on Luke, 3 A.) would explain 
thus : niliil despa:tintes sed — mercedem coeleetem exspectantes. (?) 
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from the spirit which the Saviour assumes, namely, that of 
ministering love. There are, indeed, even in the Talmud, ex- 
pressions which, in a figurative form, appear to present parallels 
to our passage (comp. above, p. 166) : the Stoics especially 
enjoin sequabilitas animi in cases of insult. But the passages 
quoted from the Talmud show that its admonitions are dictated 
by a spirit of arrogance : and the Stoics would not allow them- 
selves to be moved by injury, simply because they sought to 
rise above everything unreasonable. B.-Crusius remarks on 
ver. 23 : The " Greeks and Romans always, in passages of this 
nature, regard the matter in the spirit of pride, of proud mag- 
nanimity." 

Here, too, the Christian conscience has, even in the early 
Church, allowed itself to be led astray by a too literal interpre- 
tation, although the cases are not so numerous as in the matter 
of oaths. Of this number, are, among the Fathers, Origen, 
c, Cels. 8, 10 ; 7, 3 ; Tertullian, de idolol. c. 18 ; Lactantius, 
inst. div. vi. 18, 29; vi. 20, 15. Even martjrrdom was not 
avoided in order to escape enlistment (Neander, Denk. i. S. 123, 
2 Ed.). But those who held these views had many oppo- 
nents ; and Tertullian himself reminds the heathen that Chris- 
tians enlisted for the service of the State (Apol. c. 42), Yet 
the same Father thinks it inconsistent with the priestly vocation 
of Christians to allow themselves to be invested with magisterial 
honours, on account of the necessity, thus entailed upon them, 
of executing criminal justice: comp. G. Arnold, Abbild der 
ersten Christen B. v. 5 ; Barbeyrac sur la morale des pires, 
c. v. 25 ; vii. 20, and others ; Neander, Kirch^ngeschichte, i. 1, 
464, 2 Ed. ; and especially M. Pfaflf de eccles. sanguinem non 
sitiente. Tub. 1740. On account of the hostility of those prin- 
ciples to the State, Celsus (Orig. contra Celsum vii. 3) and the 
Emperor Julian (Gregory Nazianz. oratio c. Jul.) blamed and 
reproached the Christians for holding them ; Marcellinus also 
mentions, as a reproach of the Pagans '(Augustine, ep. 136) : 
quod (hujus religionis) prsedicatio atque doctrina reipublicsB 
morbus multa ex parte conveniat. This accusation was also 
proffered by the spies upon the Persian Christians (Assemani 
acta Martyr, i. 181). . Jewish adversaries, of a later time, re- 
proached the Christians with not strictly adhering to the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount (Wagenseil, Sota, S. 822). 
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The sound view of St Augustine, whicli is now generally teld 
in the Church, is thus expressed in the Glossa ordinaris : nee in 
his vindicta prohibetur, quae fit ad correctionemj quae et ipsa 
pertinet ad misericordiam, nee impedit propositum mansuetu- 
dinis. Sed hoc non conceditnr nisi ei, cui potestas ordine data 
est, et sine ira, ut pater in filium. 

In the testing period of the Kef ormation, this result also was 
called in question. Erasmus quotes this verse as opposed to the 
general practice of Christians, and exclaims : quid facient hide 
loco, qui lites, qui bella calcuKs omnibus approbant inter Chris- 
tianos ? Christus absolute vetuit resisti malo mmirum vulgari 
via ut malum malo repellatur. In the time of the Reformation, 
a sect of the Anabaptists, following literally the maxim of the 
text, and not heeding the tradition of the Church, went the 
length of abolishing magistrates and soldiers ; the same views 
were held by the Mennonites ; the Quakers carried them so far 
as to condemn every kind of resistance ; many of the Socinians 
held that the words of the text extend only to civil processes. 
The Jinglish Deists, assuming that this maxim alone expresses 
the original spirit of Christianity, repeated the accusations of 
the Pagans : Mandeville's " Fable of the Bees" has for its object 
to show what would become of a State from which judges, ad- 
vocates, soldiers, and sellers of articles of luxury, were excluded. 
Finally, Wislicenus, in his work, " Ob Schrift, ob Geist," 1845, 
expounds the words more in the spirit than in the letter : re- 
ferring to Matt. V. 39-42, he says (S. 18) : " These words, taken 
in their simple and natural sense, without the ordinary comment, 
are by us not only not followed, but are not even held as a moral 
requirement ; for we know well, that to obey them would be to 
give over the world to wickedness." 

Compare Luther's Treatise, "von den Pflichten der Obrigkeit 
und Unterthaneri," " Bedenken, ob Kriegsleute auch in einem 
seligen Stande seien," " von der Gegenwehr in puncto religionis'* 
(Walchx. 398, 572, 622); Melanchthon, loci loc. de magistratu; 
Calv. institt. 4, 20 ; Grotius, de jure belli et pacis 2, 7 ; Episc. 
de magistratu, 0pp. i. 71; Gerhard's loci T. xiv. ; K. Ludwig 
Nitzsch, de judicandis morum praeceptis, etc., S. 187. 
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V. The Command to Love One's Enemies. 

Vers. 43-48. 

Vers. 43-45. The command of the previous verse is carried 
still further in the present precept, from which we see that the 
two passages were originally connected. The offenders of whom 
He has been speaking, belong to the category of the " enemies" 
(comp. T^ irovrip&j ver. 39, if that be a masculine). Not only 
must the disciple of Christ be so free from a spirit of revenge, 
that he shall be ready even to receive a double amount of injury, 
but he must actually TQtxxxn good for evil. Augustine : sine ista 
dilectione . . ea, quae superius dicta sunt, implere quis potest ! 
And, further, there is a correspondence between the manifesta- 
tions of enmity and those of love, to one's enemies : against the 
hostile disposition, love shall prevail ; the word of cursing shall 
be met by the word of blessing ; hatred by deeds of kindness ; 
and, for the actual manifestations of hatred, reproach and perse- 
cution, shall be returned the highest manifestation of Christian 
love, which is, intercession. St Chrysostom points out the gradual 
progression towards a climax, in this statement, of the demands 
of love, beginning at ver. 22 : elZes; oaois dvefiij fiaOjJLoi^, koX 
TTw? e/9 avTTjv ^fia^ TTfv fcopv(f>7)v eoTfjo'e T^9 aperrj^ ; o-Koirei, Be 
cofwd&f apiOjju&v TTp&To^ i<yTi ^a6fw<;, fjJq apyeiv dBtKia<;' Bev- 
repo^, fiera to ap^aadat tov dZiKOvvra rol^ Xaot^; fiif dfJLvveaOar 
rpiro^j fiTj Bpdarcu tov imjped^ovra Tavra a erraOeVy dX/C rjcv^da-av 
TerapTO^, to koX irapdoryelv iavTov eh to iraOelv KaKW* irejxirTo^y 
TO fcal "Trapeujyew ttTUov, rj eKelvo^ fiovXerai 6 7rofc«}o-a9* e/crof;, 
TO [irj fLiaij<rat tov Taxna ep^atpyLOfov efiBopLos, to koX wyor- 
7rrj<r€Li' 078009, to Koi evepyerfja-ar €W<vro<;, to xal Oeov inrep 
avTov irapaicakeur elBe; {(^09 <l>ikoco<f>laf;. 

As it is the disposition of which the Saviour is speaking in 
this, as well as in the previous paragraph, it follows, that here, as 
well as there (see on vers. 38-40), this disposition will often be 
manifested in the precise manner which is indicated here, and 
similarly 1 Pet. iii. 9 ; Rom. xii. 20-21 ; 1 Cor. iv. 12. At the 
same time, however, the principle of love may, in certain circum- 
stances, mianifest itself in a different way. It can be shown also, 
in the case of this command^ that neither our Lord nor the 
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Apostles always literally fulfilled it. In His prayer, onr Lord 
says, John xvii. 9, " I pray not for the world ;" to the hypocrites, 
He exclaims, " Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
escape the judgment of hell!" Matt, xxiii. 33 ; and of the con- 
demned addressed in Matt. xxv. 41, it is said, " Then shall He 
say to them on the left hand, Depart from Me, ye cursed, into 
eternal fire." When He is rejected and despised. He by no 
means answers with blessings (not at least with apparent bless- 
ings), but occasionally in terms of stem denunciation : comp. 
Matt. xvi. 3, 4 ; John viii. 44 ; Matt. x. 33, xi. 20, xii. 34 ; and 
in the writings of the Apostles : Gal. i. 8 ; 1 Cor. v. 5 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 14 ; 1 St John v. 16 ; 2 St John 10. 

Ver. 43. The first half of the saying is in Lev. xix. 18. Thv 
ifKr^alov is not from the masculine o irKfjalo^ ; in the LXX., 
and with kolvi^ in Diog. Laert. i. 69, Antoninus xi. 1, and others, 
we find merely o irXrfaiov. The words " as thyself" are omitted : 
had the Pharisees done so with the object of enfeebling the 
precept, as in ver. 31 ? So Socinus and Stier. We need not 
imagine this, as the object here is merely to bring out the con- 
trast between the neighbour and the enemy. The words, koX 
fiLorja-ei^; rov kyQpov aov^ are a rabbinical addition ; and, taken 
in connection with the foUoTving antithesis, given in the words 
of Christ, and with vers. 46, 47, they show in what sense the 
words, " thy neighbour," in the law ought to have been under- 
stood. The addition of the clause makes it sufficiently plain, 
that what our Lord is opposing is the false exposition of the 
Scribes. Socinus, indeed, takes a different view, thinking that 
here the intention of effecting a reformation of the law is more 
openly expressed than in what preceds : Maldonatus (who is 
opposed to Este, a Lapide, Tirinus), Grotius, Neander, Bleek, 
and also Delitzsch (vide supra, p. 159). Neander says : If the 
neighbour denotes one's fellow-countryman, it necessarily implies 
hatred of the enemy. Delitzsch (Entstehung des ersten Ev. S. 
78) : " In the woi'ds, * Thou shalt hate thine enemy,' a phrase 
which has nothing whatever to do with rabbinical teaching (!), 
is expressed the principal feature of the position of Israel with 
reference to other nations.'' Thus already TertuUian adv. Marc. 
1, 23 : disciplinam diligendi extraneum vel tnimicum antecessit 
prseceptum diligendi proximum (Lev. xix.). Augustine quotes 
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the words as actually words of the law : nee quod in lege dictum 
est : oderis inimicum tuum, vox jubentis justo accipienda est, sed 
permittentis in6rmo. Similarly Luther: "The saying given here 
by our Lord occurs in no one passage of the Old Testament, ex- 
cept, occasionally, in Deuteronomy, where it refers to their ene- 
mies, the heathen ; and although it is not expressly stated that 
they are to hate their enemies, yet this follows from what is 
said in Deut. xxiii. 3, that they are never to do any good thing 
to the Ammonites and Moabites," etc. The Socinian Osterod 
thought even that the words fiiaricrei^j K,r,\.y had fallen out of the 
Old Testament codex. But it is impossible not to admit the view 
which Socinus holds, and Luther dilates upon, viz., that the 
antithesis is directed also against a false opinion of the Scribes.^ 
For the antithesis of our Lord relates not alone to the heathen 
enemies, as ver. 46 shows (comp. Fritzsche). In the pharisaic 
interpretation of the word, ij(dpo^ must accordingly have denoted, 
if not exclusively at least inclusively, the private enemy. Now 
it is unquestionable that this is a false application of the law. 
Everywhere in the law }n is equivalent to erepof; : and even the 
man whose murder is contemplated is so designated, Deut. xxii. 
26. And, although it is further a very common prejudice that 
love to one's enemies is a virtue peculiar to the New Testament 
(even Olshausen in loco), still it is certain that the law itself 
condemned the cherishing of a hostile temper in private inter- 
course ; Lev. xix. 18 : " Thou shall not avenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people ;" comp. Exod. xxiii. 
4, 5. To this we must add many sayings of the gnomic, lyric, 
and didactic poetry, from which we may infer that this command 
was no dead letter, but really penetrated the spirit of godly men : 
Prov. xxiv. 17, 29, xxv. 21, 22; then there is that beautiful 
saying which St Paul appropriates, Rom. xii. 20, Ps. vii. 5, 
Job xxxi. 29, Sir. xxviii. 1 ; further, the noble example of 
Joseph, Gen. xlv. 1 ; of David, 1 Sam. xxiv. 7, xxiv. 5 ; and of 
Elisha, 2 Kings vi. 22. 

* Jonathan adds, on Lev. xix. 18 : "So that thou do nothing to him which 
thou hatest thyself.'^ But such explanations and illustrations as the Targums 
contain are to be regarded only as bearing upon the lectures held in the 
synagogue, which were written at least a century before Christ ; and it is from 
them that those expositions of Scripture are taken to which our Lord here 
refers (Ziinz, die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden, 1832, S. 332 f .). 
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But we must inquire, whether the rabbinical exposition, as 
understood to refer to national hatred, had a right to regard 
the rabbinical gloss as essentially implied in the positive clause, 
or^airrjaeL^ rhv ifX/qalov <tov, as the commentators above quoted 
hold. This has been maintained, on the ground that in the 
Old Testament law-o ifkr^alov denotes never a fellow-man, but 
a, fellow-countryman (Socinus, Grotius, Maldonatus, Wettstein, 
Fritzsche, Meyer). The correctness of tlvis view may be de- 
termined by comparing several passages, in which the law is 
•addressed especially to the DP, e.g.^ Exod. xxii..24, 27; comp., 
with reference to this passage. Lev. xix. 16, where it is said, 
^Wa, and ver. 18, "W '•ia-HK. So toe HK and IT'py, both which 
w^rds are in the law convertible with jn? refer to the fellow- 
countrymen of the Jews. In the command of Lev. xix. 18, 
only the Israelite was included in the JH: this is clearly shown 
by the fact, that the command i« repeated expressly for him in 
vers. 33, 34, 1to3 Sh nnn«i oariK nun nun dd^ hm"' D3D rnwso. 

7 7 1 T : - T : V : • i - ■ *• - vt v : • v • t : v : 

On the other hand, it is true, that even this saying appears 
to extend the privilege of neighbourly love to those who were 
not Israelites, as in Num. xv. 16 it is expressly said : " One 
law, and one manner, shall be for you and for the stranger that 
sojourneth with you" (thus D. Michaelis ; L. Bauer, Biblischer 
Moral des A. T. i. 105; Steudel, Alttest Theologie, S. 131). 
But it must not be forgotten, that the foreigners who lived in 
Israel had all gone over to Judaism ; on account of which the 
word irpoarj'koTOf;^ by *which the LXX. characterked those 
strangers, also denotes one who has gone over to a religion. 

The Syriac translation has : saZjQ^ JJaiifiD? |JL| ^* he who 

tarns himself to me." Maimonides (constit. de cultu peregrine, 
«. X.) states, that a heathen was not permitted to sojourn in the 
Jewish kingdom, for mercantile purposes, if he did not become 
a proselyte ; and (constit. de regibus, c. viii.) he says : ^u i^a 

irn> nnn y^r^ d« \ni« p^n^n na ••ia w'o^m n^so ^ap ^ : " Every 

"ia who dwells among us without accepting the seven laws of 
Noah (among which Monotheism was the chief) is slain" It 
appears from this statement, which is oonfirmed by Exod. xii. 
48, that the heathen who dwelt in Israel were no longer entirely/ 
heathen ; whilst, on the other hand, not being circumcised, they 
were not entirely Jews : not nna na, pnv na, but only '^V^ ^| 
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of the school, and transfers it into common life. His reply is t 
"Even a Samaritan, as thou canst not help acknowledging, 
would, in a case of necessity, prove himself by deeds thy neigh- 
bour." From the preceding remarks, it is impossible to doubt 
that our Lord did not intend to establish a new interpretation 
of T}. as one opposed to the Old Testament, but sought only to 
deliver it from the unnecessary limitations which it had re- 
ceived on account of the peculiar circumstances of the theo- 
cracy. 

It follows, then, that the Scribes had rendered themselves 
guilty of a falsification of the law, even if they understood the 
words added (Thou shalt hate, etc.) only in a national sense. 
It follows, further, that although now jn i» generally explained 
to mean a fellow-Jew, this translation is, to say the least of it, 
inaccurate. Equally so, however, is the old explanation of it, 
as meaning simply a fellow-man (Bucer,^ Calvin, Spanheim, 
Cocceius, Calov, Scherzer Coll. Anti-Socin. p. 1079, Hacksp. 
Notae misc. ad h. 1., and others). The w^ord was unquestionably 
given among the laws which were intended to direct the people 
in their intercourse with each other ; and, accordingly, it denotes 
simply the Jewish fellow-countryman. 

Ver. 44. We have seen that the command to love one's 
enemies is not given as an antithesis to the law of Moses, but 
that it was also commanded to the Jewish people, and also 
practised by them. Even beyond the pale of the Bible-religion, 
it was not wholly unknown to the moral consciousness of other 
nations. Here we may compare the very unsatisfactory, in* 
complete, misleading, writings of Fischer, quid de officiis et 
amore erga inimicos Grsecis et Romanis placuerit, Halae 1789 ; 
Huepeden, de amore inimicorum, Gottingen 1817; Klippel; 
Meyer, doctrina Stoicorum ethica atque Christiana, 1823 ; and 
Grotius, Pric, Wettstein, in loco. Generally speaking, the 
stand-point of the ancient world is less elevated than that of 
the Old Testament law : ix^eketv fjLev tov<: ^/\ou9, /SXairreiv 
Sk Tov^ i'x^9pov^, was the maxim even of the wise men of the 

* Bucer considers it as a singularis providentia, that the Hebrew word 
has been translated o vyinatov. This word, he thinks, was intended to pre- 
vent a narrow misunderstanding, inasmuch as it necessarily suggests the 
wider thought of fellow-man. * 
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people.^ This ego^m is very plainly put in some verses of 
Hesiod^ which Plutarch was inclined to consider unauthentic on 
account of their illiberality : tov KJxX^vra ^iXelv koI t& Trpoai- 
ovTi irpoaewaLy Kal Bofiev 09 Kev S^y koI fjui) Bojiev 09 ica/ fiij B^, 
Aoarri ^ev Ti9 eBwKev, a£c07|7 S'oiJrt? ehtotcev (Op. et dies v. 353). 
In a passage in Plutarch (de sera Num. vind. c. 22), where 
there is a description of the nK>ral transformation of an immoral 
man, it is said, in his praise, that since him there had been no 
one among the Cilicians who was more useful to his friends or 
more dangerous to his enemies. Socrates, Plato, and the other 
Stoics, opposed these maxims : according to Plato, nothing but 
good ought to proceed from a good man; according to the Stoics, 
the wise man ought to im^itate the Deity in loving his enemies 
(Xenoph. Memor. ii. 3, 16; Plato de Republ. p. 134 seqq.). 
But what distinguishes the doctrine of morals taught by the phi- 
losophers from the Christisai doctrine, are the different motives 
prescribed.^ Why does Socrates condemn hatred of one's 
enemies ? It is on account bf the evil which the hater entails 
upon himself. What Plato blames, is the custom of determining 
who is a friend, or who an enemy, by the power the man pos- 
sesses to aid or to injure. The Stoic, again, condemns hatred 
of one's enemies, on the ground that the wise man ought not to 
allow himself to be moved by any passion.^ What the motive of 
Christ is, is expressed in ver. 45. The thought which is there 
set forth, in popular language, is expressed by Clement of 
Alexandria (Stronu iv. 605, Pott.) : to he arfwirav tov^ €j(Opov^y 
ovK wywiraif to xaKov Xeyei, oifSe aae^euiv rj fMoi'^elav ^ ichJonrr]v* 

oKkk TOV KK^TTTTfl/ Kul TOV Aae^YI Kal TOV ^JbOiyhv, OV Ka66 dfJLOp' 

^ Tlie Emperor Julian is conBcious of saying a thing opposed to the 
prevalent opinion, when he remarks (Fragm. ed. Spanh. p, 290), <l>»iri» 

2 What a counterpart to the Oiristian love of enemies is prescaited in 
what BasH narrates of Socrates, giving it ^ts a parallel to ver. 39 (de le- 
gendis libris gentilium, c. v.) 1 Having been struck in the face by a drunken 
man, the wise man was content to set over the wound the words, " N. did 
this:" as the name of the sculptor is inscribed on his statue. 

* Sene9a de benef. iii. 26, vii. 31 : Revenge is doloris confessio. Die 
ingens animus et verus ^sestimator sui non vindicat injuriam, quia non 
sentit — ille magnus et nobilis est, qui more magnse fesse latratus minorum 
canum securus ezaudit. 
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rdvec xal tt} iroia ivcfr/ela fidkuvet rijv avBpdyreov irpoaijyoplair 
Koff % Bk avOptyrro^ i(m koX epyov &€ov. Chemnitz gives the 
following limitations for the application of this principle : Sim- 
plicissima responsio sumitur ex verbis Christi: ita diligenios 
scilicet esse inimicosj sicut deus diltgit, malosy longanimitate sua 
parcens, et benefaciens illis in opere providentise, non nt illos 
confirmet in impietate, sed ut hac sua bonitate iUos ad poeniten- 
tiam adducat, ad Rom. ii. 4. Saepe vero freno et hamo coercet 
ipsos, ut ita eos convertat, Ps. xxxii. & ; Jes. xxxvii. 2S, Ex hac 
coUatione multa& qusestiones recte et expedite possunt explicari. 
. . . Optanda sunt etiam inimicis bona gratis^ et glorise, 
quibus nemo potest male uti, bona vero naturae et fortunse 
aatenus ipsis optanda sunt, quatenus ipsis salutaria sunt ad 
poenitentiam. The rule given by St Augustine on ver. 39 
applies here : Non ad operis ostentationem, sed ad cordis prsepa- 
rationem haBC dicta sunt. The command to love one's enemies 
may be obeyed in spirit, even when it is one's duty to proclaim 
the curse of God instead of His blessing, and to withhold instead 
of granting a benefit. 

The words evKoyeire t. Karapo^fihov^ vfia^ are omitted in 
Codex B., the Vulgate, seven times by Origen and other Fathers, 
by Griesbaeh, Lachmann, Tischendorf . Despite this strong tes- 
timony, it is uncertain whether the words ought not to be re- 
tained. The meaning of the clauses is so similar, that omissions 
in their citation might easily occur.^ The conclusions, which 
are so similar, might occur in the transcriptions. Further, in 
Luke vi. 28, from which the words might have been intro- 
duced into our passage, laiKSy^ iroteh-e comes after the rest. 
Finally, the words in our Gospel mark a fitting progression 
from the spiAt to the word^ the deed^ and the prayer. 

The first clause, expressing the spirit. Thou shalt love, etc., 
has placed over against it. Thou shalt hate, etc., and is then car- 
ried out in the special commands which follow. The word used 
in the Law-passages is arfairav and not ^CKelv ; for the f onner 
is equivalent to diligere, moral love ; the latter, to a more instinc- 
tive natural love. This distinction is well observed in St John 
xi. 5, where the word used of the love of Jesus to the sisters is 
arfairav ; whereas, for His love to the brother, <f>CKetv is used in 

' Origen omits five times the succeeding i'jevipfat^ivruv vfA&g K»t\ but twice 
he quotes it. Tertullian, de patieotia, c. yi., omits xxhas Troieirs. 
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vers, 3, 36. But the distinction in the case of ^tXelv is not 
always observed in classical usage.^ Not Toif<; ficaovvra*;, but the 
Dative fitfO-ovatVy is the right reading, as in Luke vi. 27, according 
to the Hellenistic construction of €v, /ccuco^ iroielv : the Accusa- 
tive, however, occurs in Mark xiv. 7, and the LXX., Gen. xxxii. 
9, 12, Job xxiv. 21, etc. With the exception of Codex B., there 
is almost an equally great amount of testimony against iirq-^ 
pea^ovTojv vfjuas KaL But here, it might be said, that the words 
were, originally, merely a marginal note inserted by a transcriber 
from Luke vi. 28. ^ETnjped^evVy " to injure by word, to slander ; " 
" and to injure by deed, to maltreat :" the Vulgate takes it in 
the former sense : calumniari ; Ulf . and Luther in the latter. 

The Peschito has ^jA^Ofta .Q2!i w^e^H " ^^^ ^^^S 7^^ ^^ 

by force;" Philox: nr>V ^liS? "who plunder you." Auo/ceiv 

is not to be understood here, any more than in ver. 11, of legal 
persecution, as Beza, Eisner, have done. 

Ver. 45. BuUinger : non modo quid sui f aciant, ostendit Chris- 
tus, sed stimulos admovet, quibus incitet. The motive adduced 
for this behaviour is, that it best corresponds to their character, 
as " sons of God" (comp. on ver. 9). The remark of Bengel 
is founded upon an incorrect translation of the Aorist yevrfaOe : 
Ita fiunt filii, he says, cum inimicos amant, ut jam antea ha- 
beant Patrem. Filii fiunt filii, sicut discipuli fiunt discipidi, 
Joh. XV. 8. Meyer is equally wrong : " That they may become 
the children," etc., that is, in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Rightly the Vulgate, Luther, the English translation : " That 
ye may be the children." Maldonatus translates the viol by 
similes merely. Beza, however, observes : Valet regula : tunc 
dici aliquid esse, cum esse intelUgitur (comp. K\rj0i^aovTaty ver, 
9) ; Hunnius : re et facto probabitis vos esse. Here expositors are 
in the habit of quoting brilliant parallel passages from the classics 
(comp. Grotius, Pricaeus, Wettstein). Reference is made to the 
phrase, ofjuoiovaOat r^ GeA tcara to BvparoVy in Plato Theset. 176 

^ In later Greek, dywr&y, as well as ^Ac<y, means to kiss : Eiistath. 
p. 1935, 35 ; du Cange, gloss, grsecit. med. aevi, s. v. dyei'jrn ; comp. the later 
inexact use of ^thth^ ipuv, vohh, Greuzer on Plotinus de pulchritadine, 
p. 213. 
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A; ;. and Plutarch (de sera N. vindicta, c. 5), bids the revenge- 
ful remember thewpaon^ and fjueyaTijOTrdOeia of God. Si Deos 
imitaris, says Seneca (de benef. iv. 26), da et ingratis beneficia. 
Nam et seeleratis sol oritur et piratis patent maria (comp. vii. 31). 
Ei fi€v Bvvaa-aLj so speaks Antoninus ix. 11, fieraZiSacTKe (teach 
the en^my something better), et Be fiv, fJiefivrja-o^ on irpo^ tovto f) 
eipbeveid aot BeBorar koI oi 0eol Be evfievel<i rciu; toiovtois elaiv 
ek evuL Be koX avi/€pyov(nv, eh ir/Leicu/y els irXjovrov, ei^ Bo^av 
ovrtayi eial ')(p7f<rroi' e^eoTL Be koI aoL 

Now, although the profoundly religious Plutarch and the 
childlike Antoninus have here made a beautiful application of the 
religious doctrine of their system, yet we must not forget that in 
the system itself the matter was viewed in a very different aspect. 
The Platonic ofwiovadai t& Se& meant nothing more than that 
men should take refuge from sensuality in the domain of philo- 
sophic thought, and in a life in harmony therewith ; and the 
God of the Stoic, whose good- will even the wicked experience, 
is nothing else but that elfiapfJLevrj which, unconcerned about in- 
dividuals,^ guides the course of the world according to the prin- 
ciple of an eternal law of reason. The decision respecting the 
relation of the New Testament doctrine of love to enemies, to 
that of the classics, is rightly given by Marheineke, Moral, 
S.491. 

The benign, all-enfolding light of the sun, which shines 
alike on all (Sirach xlii. 16), who do not withdraw them- 
selves from its beams, and the fruitful blessing of the rain- 
cloud (Ps. cxlvii. 8), which, stretching fai: over all lands, pours 
its treasures upon all, — what beautiful images of the all-em- 
bracing love of God, which visits even His enemies 1 For the 
evil, are regarded as the enemies of God. Chrys. : koI y^p xal 
auTOVs ov fiovov ov fjuurelj ^aLv, aXKa ical evepyerec t, v^pi^ovrd^. 

But, inasmuch as a capacity to receive the blessings of God 
is the condition of participation in them, the blessings here 
spoken of are limited to the external and sensible blessings, as in 
Acts xiv. 17. The Divine justice is nowise diminished by this 
forbearance, Rom. ii. 4, 5. The author of the Opus imperfec- 
tum ably touches upon other points besides that adduced in the 
passage of St Paul : Quemadmodum in bonis non separat pec- 

1 Seneca nat. qusBst. ii. 46 : singulis non adest (Jupiter), sed signum 
et vim et causam dedit omnibus. 
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catores a justis, sic nee in malis justos a peeeatoribus • . ne 
mali separati cognoseant se abjectos esse et desperent, neve 
boni separati cognoseant se'electos et glorientiiir, maxime eum 
nee malis bona prosmt sed noceant magis^ nee bonis mala noeeantj 
sed prosint magis. 

In St Luke's narrative the beautiful concrete form of the 
saying is loat : or* aiTO<i ')(pq(rr6<; iaruv eirX tox)^ cuxapiorov^ xal 
irovrjpov<;. ^'Otv^ which the Vulgate aUd Peschito translate as a 
relative, gives the point of comparison. ^AvaTlXKetv since 
Herodotus was used only intransitively ; but in the Kovvr^ and in 
Homer and Pindar, it occurs transitively ; also in the LXX., 
Isa. xlv» 8, Gen. iii. 18. According to the ancient view of the 
world, the phenomena of nature were referred immediately to 
the Author and Lord of nature ; and accordingly the sun is here 
called ''His sun," rov rjkuxv avro{>. Augustine: solem suum 
i.e. quem ipse fecit atque constituit et a nullo aliquid sumsit, 
ut faceret. The subject of ^pe^ei must be regarded as God, 
according to ancient Greek and Hebrew usage : comp. in 
Latin, Jove tonante; even Josephus writes vovto<; tov 0€oV) 
vi^ovTo^ TOV Seov, although Aristophanes (Nubes, v. 367) jests 
at the ancient phrase, o &eo^ vu. Justin Martyr quotes accord- 
ingly: i^epeu TOV verbv. Another instance of the manner in 
which the religious mind, in contemplating nature, rises at once 
beyond all second causes to the great First Cause, may be seen 
from St Matt. vi. 26, 30. — Bpe'^ecv for vecv occurs before the 
time of Alexander only in the poets ; in prose, however, it is 
found in the kocv^, in the LXX., in Arrian, and Polybius. 

Vers. 46, 47. That manifestation of love to which the religion 
of the Pharisees was wont to confine itself, is characterized as a 
merely natural feeling, such as is found in the lowest stage of 
the moral life. It is the love of those who love us, of our (f>iKoL. 
^lKoc and axfyeXifioL are, in the ancient view, corresponding ex- 
pressions, as already observed (p. 283). Auctor op. imp. : qui 
amicos diligit, propter se diligit, non propter Deum, et ideo 
nuUam habet mercedem. Of course there were noble excep- 
tions among the Pharisees. Thus, we have a saying from the 
sentences of the Pirke Aboth of the Talmud, c. v. § 10, which 
date from ante-Christian times, and are in some respects excel- 
lent. According to this saying, that disposition whose maxim 
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is, ^^ What is mine is mine, and what is thine is thine,'' is called 
the W^^^? HTO ; whilst only he is called *^*^n whose motto is, 
** What isi mine is thine."^ — ^Parallel to t. ar/air&vra/ii vfJWy Cod. 
E, K, L, M, S, Ulf ., and others, have <l>i\oi, bnt B, D, asid the 
translations have aZ€\(l>ol,^ or the corresponding word. $/Xo^ 
as Griesbach observes in his Critical Commentary, is a word 
corresponding to the Hebrew a£€X(f)ol ; and i^CKowrwi in Codex 
11 oi Matthew confirms this : but in order to have a proper 
antithesis to iOviKoi (for which, indeed, those codices, Peschito, 
Ar. Erp., Pers. Pol., have again reXwi/cw), we must take Toi)^ 
arfair&vra^ in the sense of fellow-countrymen. 

Here the Saviour assumes the pharisaic point of view and 
mode of address ; like them, He speaks of a reward : they themr 
selves had an eye to a reward in all their conduct (ch. vi. 2, 3)* 
He speaks of the irepiaKTov by which thejr sought to distinguish 
themselves from others, as their very name indicates, D'»B^iai(ch». 
xix. 16, 20). He selects, as representatives of the lowest < class 
of society, the reKSyvat and iOvixol^ as they themselves used* to- 
do. (On fiur06^, vide supr., p. 103.) For e^^ere. Codex D and 
the Vulgate have If €T€. But also in ch. vi. 1 ihfd Present tense 
is used to. express a certain future ; here,, the Present shows tiat 
the reward is regarded as already existing, as a /cXijpovofilaf 
rerrfprjfjbhnf iv ovpavok (1 Pet. i. 4 ; Col. i. 12). For reX&vaiy 
and ako for iBvmolj St Luke has the general, word dfiafnwXoL 
Justin (Apol. r, 15) quotes : el arfairare . .. .. . . koI oi wopvot 

rovTo TToiova-iVi, But it was precisely the class of tax-gatherer* 
which, among the Jews, had the worst character, being regarded 
as occupying the same moral level with the heathen : Matt. 
xviiL 17. Their business was to collect the personal and income 
taxes, the duties on wares at the harbours, and on articles of 
food in the towns. According to the testimony of Appian (Syi?; 
c. 1.), they were felt to be peculiarly oppressive and tyrannical 
in Judea at the time of the Boman rule. Even under its 
Grecian masters, it was the practice in Palestine to let on lease 
the right of collecting the customs to men of opulepce ( Josephus^ 
Antiq. xii. 4, 1. 4). Those lessees of customs, along with th^ 
tsLx-gatkererSy are designated by the ccanprehensive term oato; 
in tract. Schabbath,. fol. 78, 2, the large are distinguished from 
the small. But both classes^ were regarded with the aversion 
and contempt whiieh everj'where and at all times is apt to meet 

t 
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a dass wluch^ in the discharge of its functions, takes upon itself 
to make domestic inquisitions, to open locked-up places, and 
so forth (vide Plautus, Menaech. i. 2, 6 ; Trin. iii. 3, 64, 80 5 
Terence, Phorm. i. 2, 100). They were also addicted to the 
practice of exacting and embezzling funds for their own enrich- 
ment (Luke iii. 13, xix. 8). Hence also among the Greeks 
they are called KawqXoi^y Xr^arcu^j Tropvofioa-Kok^ fiotyph (Ar- 
temidorus, Oneinocr. iv. 59; Lucian, Necyom. c. 11; Theo- 
phrastus, Charact. c. 7); and the terms appUed to them are 
(f)OfynK6^y Xj^aremVy airdvOpayTro^y etc. (Pollux, Onom. ix. 5). 
Also in the Talmud they are classed with robbers and murderers 
(comp. Buxt. lex. s. v. MD). It has frequently been asserted 
(Wettstein, Lightf oot ; also Winer, Eealwoerterbuch), that they 
were incompetent to act as witnesses, and that the oath taken 
by them was invalid ; this is, however, incorrect.^ This dislike 
to the publicans must have been increased when Judea became 
a Soman province ; for the taxes then went immediately to the 
heathen, and the duty of collecting them fell to be discharged 
by heathen officers, '*"i33 DD1D, This was not, however, univer- 
sally the case, as may be seen from the instances of Jewish tax- 
gatherers which occur in the New Testament ; and these men, 
by favouring their countrymen, won their good-will (comp. the 
Gemara on Sanhed^m in loc. cit.). From what has been said, 
we may gather to how great an extent our Lord, by His inter- 
course with these men, and by sayings like that in Matt. xxi. 
32, must have provoked and scandalized the self-righteous 
Pharisees. 

As regards the parallel clause, ihv aawdoTjaOey iv.r.X., no 
doubt the reading of <j>tXjoc instead of oBeX^l may possibly be cor- 
rect, as HK denotes the " friend," as well as the relation and the 

1 The Sanhedrim Exc. ex Gemara, ed. Cocc. p. 194, says, that they were 
not always incompetent, but only when they could be proved to have been 
guilty of exactions. In the Nedarim Mischna iii. 4 (Surenh. iii. 112) it is 
merely said, that promises and declarations made to murderers, robbers, and 
tax-gatherers were not binding. According to Maimonides and Bartenora, 
this did not hold with regard to those tax-gatherers who had been appointed 
by a just ruler. The statement from the Bava Kama, c. 10, 1, that alms 
could not be taken from the coffer of tax-gatherers, must also be taken 
with limitations. The fear was, that the money might have been exacted ; 
but from his private resources the publican was permitted to give to the 
poor (comp. I'Empereur). 
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^' fellow-countryman." Nor is the antithesis of iOvueol against 
this view, as the latter, equally with reK&vacy denotes the lowest 
moral grade (Matt. xviiL 17 ; comp. tA eSwy, vi. 32). Yet 
some have preferred the meaning of " fellow-countryman" on 
account of that antithesis (Piscator, Paulus, Oriesbach, and 
others). In this case, the antithesis in ver. 43 would also refer 
to this meaning of exjSpo^. But would our Lord have thus 
pointedly reqxdred the people to be well-disposed towards the 
heathen ? No similar expression of His occurs : on the contrary, 
there are numerous passages in which He strictly observes the 
national line of demarcation (ch. x. 5 ; Mark vii. 24, 28). We 
accordingly prefer the meaning, ^^ friend, relation.'^ 

^Auird^eafftu has been recently again taken in its proper 
sense of, to salute, to greet, by Paulus, Fritzsche, Meyer, De 
Wette : as by the Vulgate, Peschito, Ulfilas, Chrysostom, Eras- 
mus, Grotius. Now it is quite possible that the uncharitable, 
bigoted Jews refused to salute the heathen; but did they 
refuse the salutation to all whom they did not count among 
their brethren ? And would our Lord think it worth while to 
notice this, the smallest and most customary of the signs of 
arydirrf ? It is true, no doubt, that the Oriental mind attaches 
considerable importance to the salutation (Bir. zli. 20 ; 2 John 
10), and that to this day the Arabs meet Christians with the 

salutation *Ouc ^Ul^ which corresponds to the Hebrew 

uJ> Ur?^ (Harmar, Beobacht. ueber den Orient, ii. 36 ; Bosen- 
mueUer, Altes und Neues Morgenland, v. 31). But is the salu- 
tation here spoken of, one of a peculiarly significant character? 
if so, would not such a salutation have been mentioned ? Now 
it is proved that afnTa^eaOm has also the secondary significa- 
tion of <f>iK(Hl>pau€ur0cu (Muenthe, Palair., Loesner ad locum, 
Kypke on Heb. xi. 25)^ We have, therefore, no hesitation 
in accepting the sense in which Beza and Luther understand 
the phrase, viz., ^^ to act in a friendly manner towards one." 
— Ilepuraovj well rendered by Luther ^^ Sonderliches," special, 
^^ more than others." Plutarch often combines Ihios and irepiT- 
To« (Wyttenb. Mor., ed. Lips. i. 368^). 

1 Justin, Apol. i. 15, quotes instead, ri kcup6», in which Hilgenfeld 
scents an anti- Judaizing tendency ; on the contrary, compare Bitschl in 
Zeller's Jahrb. 1851, S. 490. 
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Yer. 48. It is a question whether oSi/ denotes the inference 
from the verses which immediately precede, or the result of all 
the foregoing TrkTfpfoa-eif;. The nature of the saying itself 
would seem to indicate the latter, if there is implied an allusion 
to the words, Lev. six. 2 : Sr/ioi eaeaOe, Stv a/yi6<; eifLi eyw Kvpto^ 
6 ©609 vfi&v. It would then correspond to 1 Peter i. 15, icark 
rhv KaXeaavra vfia^ ar/iov fcal avrol aryiot yevijOrjTe. T€Xj61o<; = 
D^Oin, already in the Old Testament used not of metaphysical, 
but of moral perfection, Deut. xviii. 13 : riXeco*; €<rrf ivavrlov 
Kvplov Toif ©eov : comp. Matt. xix. 21 ; Bom. xii. 2 ; Col. i. 22. ' 
It is used of God, 2 Sam. xxii. 26 ; Deut. xxxii. 4. This is the 
view of Aretius, Beza, Maldonatus, Er. Schmid, Calvin, Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche, Olshausen. Bruno Bauer asserts, that the reason the 
Evangelist had, in selecting riKetoi, instead of oi/crlpfiove^j as in St 
Luke, was that he might have a word which woidd form a good 
conclusion ; and Ewald's idea is, that Matt. vii. 12 ought to c(mie 
in here, in order that the duties to God and man may be both 
comprehended here. Now none of the preceding Christian 
antitheses speak directly of duties towards God, in the sense in 
which moral philosophy is wont to place them in juxtaposition 
to duties towards man. If riXeiot were to be understood in a 
general sense, what is spoken of would be the imitation of God 
in the fulfilment of the so-called indirect duties towards God. 
But the commands contained in the verses which precede ver. 
42 could not well come under the category of the imitation of 
the Divine perfection. Moreover, there does not exist, as 
alleged, any necessity for a comprehensive formula to conclude 
with, for there is no reason for the exclusion of the commands 
in chaps, vi. and vii. We hold, accordingly, that the right view 
is what is expressed in the ol/crlpfiove; of St Luke ; that the 
riKeiot in St Matthew is therefore to be restricted to those 
virtues (and ver. 45 implies this) in which especially resemblance 
to God is manifested. Among the Fathers this view was uni- 
versal (Justin, Origen, Clemens Alexw vii. 752, Tertullian, 
Chrysostom, Hilary, Augustine ; so too Erasmus, Bucer, Cajvin, 
Luther, Chemn., Sarcer., Calixt, Bengel, Stier, Meyer, De 
Wette; comp. also Spener in opposition to the extravagant 
views of Christian perfection, theol. Bedenken iv. 103). Justin, 
dial. c. Tr. c. 96, quotes thus, taking in ver. 45 : yiveade 'xprjarol 
/cal olfCTipfiovet; cu? /cal 6 warrfp vfju&v 6 ovpdvux;' koI yctp rav 
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wavroKparopa Geov op&fievj rov fjKiov avrov^ k.t,\. : so too 
Origen quotes, de princ. ii. 4, 1. Schol. Matthsei, with allu- 
sion to Plato, TOVTO Bk nrounhrres i^fioiov/ieBa icarh ro hwarov 
TfS S€^ hf T9> aZtaKphxn)^ evepyerelv* 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRUE MOTIVE IN WORKS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, THE EYE 

FIXED ON HIM WHO SEES IN SECRET. 

Ver. 1. First, as regards the point of transition from the pre- 
vious chapter. Maldonatus thinks we have here the commence- 
ment of a new discourse : after the Saviour had on the mountain 
taught His Apostles the consilia of perfection (chap v.), He now 
begins in the plain a discourse of instruction in the Christian 
virtues in general. According to Ernesti (similarly too De 
Wette), chap. v. shows wherein Christian righteousness must 
exceed the righteousness of the Pharisees ; chap. vi. points out 
wherein the Christian ought to surpass others in those virtues 
which were common to both Christians and Pharisees. Luther 
and Chemnitz think that chap. v. contains the correction of wrong 
doctrine^ chap. vi. the reformation of life; Chrysostom again 
regards chap. v. as unfolding the true doctrine of morals, whilst 
chap. vi. sets forth the dangers which arise from wrong motives 
(especially pride) in putting it in practice. So, especially, a 
Lapide : postquam explicuit legis praecepta, hoc capite modum 
docet, ea rite sancteque faciendi sc. ut ea f aciamns recta inteiv- 
tione. This system of logical categorizing may seem to belong 
rather to the reflecting expositor than to the speaker himself : 
moreover, these divisions apply no further than the 17th verse. 
Still we must suppose that the thoughts of our Lord did make 
this transition (comp. Ebrard). Stiei^s idea is, that in the 6th 
chapter there follows the rebuke of that false religion which 
was the' result of their literal method of expounding the law. 
But it is not clear in what way that false obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the law could have resulted from a carnal apprehermon 
of those precepts. Sorely many a Pharisee may have faonesdy 
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obeyed the law, in so far as lie nnderstood it, without regard to 
the praise of men. 

That false piety is exposed in those three kinds of good w(»'ks^ 
of which the Jews in the later days of the nation were espeeially 
proud; and which also occupy the most prominent position 
in the religious practice of the Greek and Romish Churches. 
Special value is attached to alms-giving already in the Apocry- 
pha (Bertholdt on Dan. iv. 27 ; Cramer, Moral der Apokryphen 
in Keil and Tzschimer's Anal. ii. 83), where it is even declared 
to be able to save from ruin and from death (Tbbit iv. 6-12, 
xiv. 9-12, xii. 9, 10; Sir. iv. 2, xsix. 15, 16; whether also 
in Dan iv. 27 is doubtful; comp. on the passage, Michaelis, 
Haevemick, Lengerke). Numerous proverbs express the great 
importance attached to alms-giving by the Rabbis : ^^ Alms are 
the salt of the kingdom." ^ As once expiation was made on 
the altar by the sacrifice, so now it is made on each man's table 
by alms-giving." " Prayer is a winnowing shovel; for as this 
winnows the com, so does that the wrath of God." " Alm^* 
giving and doing good are the fulfilling of the whole law." 
(Buxt. Florilegium hebr. p. 88 ; Otho, lex. Rabbin, p; 164). 

Owing to this high estimation of alms, they were called in 
the dialect of Jerusalem nnVD (Buxt. lex. Talm. s. h. v.) ; also 
njj^v, according to its meaning, " benevolence," ^^ goodness." So 

too in Samaritan ItEf -m (Gesen. carm. Sam. S. 63), Acab. 

i'i*x^f Syr. f Ao>1 . In the Greek language of apocryphal and 

Christian writers, we find iKerffioavpij used for " alms," the ab- 
stract for the concrete ; so too in the Romaic languages, la cariti, 
la charity. Here the ed. rec. has also iXj&jfjLoavprj. The testi- 
monies in f avoiu" of this reaching have been but imperfectly given 
by the critics : they are. Cod. Z. Dubl. rescr. ; Ulf . ; Philox. ; 
the Coptic, which has donum vestrum (ed. Schwarz, 1846) ; the 
Ethiopic translation ; Origen in the Greek text ad Matt., T. 
iii. 501 (in the Latin translation it is twice rendered justitia) ; 
then Chrysostom, who considers that what is said in the close 
of chap. V. on love to enemies, relates to almsgiving, and so 
makes this idea the point of transition to chap. vi. ; so too the 
auctor operis imperf ecti in the Latin text. On the other hand, 
for iyccuoavvf) we have the following authorities : Cod. B, D, 
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Itala^ Vulgate, the Syriac translation of Jerusalem, and others.^ 
Sevftral critics, as Wettstein, Matthaei, Eisner, contend for the 
reading iKerf/ioavini with great decision, on the ground that the 
o&/ in ver. 2 must refer back to ver. 1. But it is difficult to see 
how SuecuoavvTj could come to be read, if it had not been the 
word which stood originally. It is very unlikely that a definite 
term, ikerffwavprfj would have been supplanted by the more general 
one, SiKcuoavvrj : while, on the other hand, it is easy to conceive 
that the more definite word was introduced to explain the more 
general term. Thus in the Philoxenic version, to the word 

y/O^yiiuL*^ the gloss }Aop is added, meaning ^^ alms." We 

therefore give decided preference to the reading SiKcuoavpff. 

In what sense, then, is the word used? Drusius under- 
stands it in the rabbinical acceptation of ^^ alms." In this sense, 
however, the word is never used in the Old Testament or the 
Apocrypha. Yet, in later Hebrew usage, the idea of charity, 
deeds of mercy, ^ doing good," came to be mainly associated 
with the word. We may therefore (with Grotius and others) 
take the word here in that sense : so that ver. 1 will contain the 
general reference to works of kindness and mercy ; ver. 2, the 
special admonition on the subject of alms-giving. Meyer con- 
tests this meaning of Bt/eauxrvvf) ; and De Wette says that it has 
this meaning only as the general includes the special, the word 
itself implying much more than ^^ doing good." This is true 
even where the leading idea of the word is benevolence, as may 
be seen from Tob. xiv. 11 : teal vvvj ira^la, f&re, tl iXjerffwavptf 
iroi/el KoL [ttS?] Bixaioavinf pverod,. But it is incontestable that 
in later parlance the idea of kindness, mercy, charity, became 
the leadmg idea of the word. Compare, e. g., the use of &#ca6- 
oawTf Oeovy Baruch v. 2: "Wrap the righteousness of God 
around thee like a garment ;" compare also Blteato^, Matt. i. 19, 
which Chrysostom explains by ;^<rro9 ; and Prov. xi. 4, Ps. 
cxii. 9, where BtKOMovinf stands for " liberality." Besides, the 
rabbinical use of the word for " alms" could not otherwise be 
accounted for. The transition to this use is indicated by the 
phrase Troieii/ ikerjfioavtnjj/* Yet, if we consider the arrangement 

^ The Peschito version has fiO^^)), but as the vocalization is uncertain, 
it does not count. 
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of the three sections, vers. 2-17, in which three sorts of good 
works are spoken of, we are forced to conclude that ver. 1 ti^ats 
not of any one species^ bnt of the genus of good works. For in 
each of these sections we find, first, a reference to the nature of 
pharisaic work ; next, in contrast therewith, the corresponding 
Christian work; and as a finale, the section concludes with the full- 
toned direxova-c tov fi'urOov avr&v. They are thus illustrations of 
the general sentence which introduces them, and which finishes 
with the words, €i Bk fi'ifye, fiurOov ovk ^jjgere. So Augustine, 
Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Olearius, observationes in Matt., and the 
modem commentators. The "righteousness" is accordingly that 
"righteousness of the Pharisees" spoken of in v. 20; the phrase, 
BiKaioavvrfv irotelv, ipyd^eaOaty for r^ t^9 Buauoawij^f Acts x. 
35 ; 1 John ii. 29 ; Heb. xi. 33. To this correspond exactly the 
phrases, iKerffwavvrfVj and ikerjfwavPiK iromvy in Sirach vii. 10, 
xxxii. 2 ; Tobit i. 3, 16. Wettstein objects : qui juste vivit, 
dicitur Biieatoawqv iromv^ non vero BtKaiotruvriv iroieiv abrov. 
The objection, however, does not hold ; for it is precisely that 
righteousness to which the disciples of Jesus were to aspire that 
is the subject of discourse : comp. v. 20 : 97 Bucaioawr} vfju&v ; 
Gen. XX. 13 : " The kindness which thou shalt show unto me/' 

nep '»byn nK?« tpidh nr. 

■ • I • • • • 

What is forbidden, is not that these works should be done in 
conspectu hominum, as what follows might lead us to suppose. 
The Ethiopic version falsely translates efi/irpoaOep r&v ai£fm- 
irmvy ad apparendum hominibus. What is meant is, that they are 
not to be done with the object of being seen (comp. on i7*po9, 
p. 208). It is thus a Oearplfyiv rrjv aperqv that is disapproved ; 
and then we must also recollect that the word vTro^ptn^ originally 
meant an acton^ (On fiurOo^y see p. 103 ; on exerey p, 269.) 

I. Warning aoainst a Hypocritical Exercise of Charity, 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE PraISE OF MeN. VeRS. 2-4. 

Ver. 2. 0&, as before remarked, evolves the special admo^ 
nition out of the general one contained in the first verse : Be it 

^ The note of Nic. Lyra here furnishes a striking example of philological 
barbarity : hypocrita dicitur ab hypos quod est sub et crisis aurum^ quia 
Bub auro vel sub honestate exterioris conyersationis habet abeconditum 
plumbum f alaitatis. 
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far from yon to seek to draw the attention of men to yonr deeds 
of charity and alms-giving. It may be asked, whether the phrase 
cckKirli^eLv efi/irpoaOhf rofo^ is to be understood Uterally. If so, 
we should have to suppose that the sanctimonious hypocrites 
were wont to call together the poor by trumpets, blown either 
by themselves or by their attendants, with a view to direct public 
attention to their charities. Eathymius : <l>aa-i Sk rtvi^, on vtto- 
Kpiral Tore Biii troKirirfyo^ cweicaKoiJv tov9 heofikuov^i I^yni, 
Calvin, Chemnitz, Bengel, Wolf, Moldenhaiier, Paulus. A 
boastful, theatrical behaviour was quite in keeping with the 
character of that class of men. The following trait also bears 
this impress, although it has a certain f acetiousness about it, 
which the case before us has not. It is related of the Rabbi 
Abba, who is represented to have been a model of benevolence, 
that in order not to hurt the feelings of the poor, he used to go 
about with an open bag on his back, full of alms, to which the 
poor might help themselves unobserved (Wagenseil excerpt. 
Gemar. in Sota, p. 98)^ Still it is a suspicious circumstance, 
that not one instance can be found of this trampet-summoning 
of the poor. The laborious Lightfoot confesses : Non inveni, 
quaesiverim licet multum serioque, vel minimum tubse vestigium 
in praestandis eleemosynis ; a doctioribus libentissime hoc dis- 
cerem. To this we must add, — at least if (rwarffurfol means 
the "synagogues," — the consideration, that sounding trumpets 
hf TCU9 auvarffo^ak mtlst necessarily have disturbed the service 
there. Besides, we find from the T:almudists, that there was a 
regular form in the giving of alms in the -synagogues. It was 
this : before the prayers were begun, alms were put into the 
Hfi^, or alms-boxes. In later times, the congregation, on certain 
special occasions, were called upon to give their alms, which 
they handed to the officer (see Lightfoot ; and still more fully 
and accurately, Vitringa, de synag. vetere). In these circum- 
stances, it is preferable to understand the expression figuratively, 
as has been done by Chrysostom, the auctor operis imperfecti, 
Theodoret, Jerome (apparently), Beza, and most modems. 
Chrysostom : ov^ Sri ad\7ruyyct^ ^l^pv itcelvoiy uSXct ri)v iroXKriv 
iiriBe^at fiovKerod, fiavlavy rfj Xe^i t^ fiercufyopa^ ravrrj^ loay/JLto- 
i&v Tovrp Koi i/ciro/nr&ioiv avrov^y, Theodoret, in Ps. xcviii. 6 
(0pp. i. 1303) : axiXTTirfya iroXKeuci^ rifv fioiiv ^ Oela kclKu 
ypa^; then on our text: avrl toO, fjiif Kfqpv^y fi/qBk S^Xi/p 
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Xufirjvri icapirov. In the rabbinical writings, it is true, there 
occurs no proverbial expression of this kind : a few traces of it 
may, however, be found in Greek and Latin, in the Church- 
language of the first century (which may, however, have been 
influenced by the view taken of our passage) ; and, especially, 
in the modem languages. Cicero (61. ad Tiron. epp. ad diversos 
L. xvi. ep. 21) : quare quod polliceris, te huccinatorem fore existi- 
mationis meae ; on which Manutius observes : qui quasi buccina 
canens divulgas laudes meas ; adding the remark, that Cicero, in 
the speech pra Archia, speaks of the father instead of his praBCO. 
Prudentius (contra Symm. L. ii. v. 68) : talia principibus dicta 
interf antibus, ille persequitur, magnisque tubam concentibus inflat. 
(A passage from the rhetorician Sidonius, ep. 1. iv. ep. 3, which 
some have adduced, is irrelevant ; besides, the reading is corrupt.) 
Achilles Tatius, L. viii. p. 507 : tturr) Se oujf vw6 adXTrcyyi 
fiovov aXXcb koX KrjpvKi fiofxeverac, Demosth. I. contra Aris- 
togit. ed. Keiske, T. i. 797 : koX a r&v aKXoov r&v ^ti^/cot<»p 
CKCUTTOf; a^frotfyrfrl irovelj ravff oSto? fiovovoif fcdBavaf; i^w^d- 
fievo^ BuLirpdrrerai, Jerome (ep. xxii. ad Eustoch. c. 32, 
where he describes the corrupt practices of the Christians of 
his time) : quum manum egenti porrexerint, buccinant, Quum 
ad agapen vocaverint, prseco condudtur. Vidi nuper (nomen 
taceo, ne satyram putes) nobilissimam mulierum Eomanarum in 
basilica beati Petri, semiviris antecedentibus, propria manu, quo 
religiosior putaretur, singulos nummos dispertire pauperibus. 
Comp. dial. c. Pelag. L. ii. c. 10 : ad largiendum frustum panis 
et binoi^ nummulos prseco conducitur, et extendentes manum 
hue illucque circumspicimus, quae si nullus viderit contractior 
fit. Esto unus de mille inveniatur, qui ista non f aciat. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions, L. iii. c. 14, under the title otl ov Sei 
K0fi7rd^€LV, it is said of the widows : ^ fihnot cS wouAaa dm-OKpy- 
yjrdTG) TO olxelov Svofia, ©9 cro<^, fiif aaKirlt^ovaa CfjuirpoaOev 
avTYj^. From Basil, Grotius quotes the saying fi t^9 einroita^ 
aaXiri^ofjievr}^ o<f>eXjof: ovSep, So too compare the following ex- 
pressions in modem languages : in German, ausposaunen and 
an die grosse Glocke schlageri ; in English, to sound one's own 
trumpet, to trumpet forth, " every man his own trumpeter ;" in 
French, faire quelque chose tambour battant, trompetter; in 
Italian, trompetar, bucinar. If then adXirtfyw is not to be 
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taken literaQy, but figuratively^ the verb must denote (just as 
in the case of the same wotdy 1 Sam. xiii. 3), not the prelimi- 
naries of the act (as Calov, Wolf, Banrngarten-Crosios think), 
but the act itself. "Efjm-poa^ep aov is pictorial, the sounding 
trumpet is represented as going before the man. 

The two following explanations are peculiar. According to 
Stephen le Moyne (NotsB in varia Sacra, Lugd. Bat. T. ii. p. 73), 
our Lord is alluding to the custom of the hypocrites, of throwing 
their alms into the nli&its^,^ in such a way that the sound attracted 
the attention of the bystanders. This is also the view taken 
by Hottinger, Deyling (Observationes Sacrae iii. 175), and 
Schoettgen. Against it is the following : In the first place, so 
far as we know, nhfijK^ was the name only of the vessels set 
apart for the temple-monies ; the alms«boxes, on the contrary, 
were called *y^P ; tod of what shape they were, is imknown to 
us. Then it is not easy to see how, even with vessels shaped 
like the rihoity, the donors could succeed in imparting a louder 
reverberation to one piece of money than to another. Supposing 
them to have trumpet-shaped vessels fixed to the ground, one 
coin must have sounded like another. Then, adkirl^Lv would 
not be a fitting expression for the ring of a piece of money 
(tinnire) : for this, the word would rather be Kporeiv, KpcroOopv- 
fielvy or ^etj/=P?y, 1 Sam. iii. 11; 2 Kings xxi. 12. And 
lastly, be it observed, this could apply only to the cwarfinrfalj 
and not to the pvfuu^ 

There is more to be said in favour of the other view, which 
was first propounded by the learned Iken (dissert. philoL-theo- 
logicsB i. diss. 21), and has been adopted by Michaelis, and 
C. F. Schulz in his notes to Michaelis. Iken remarks, that 
among the ancients the servants of Isis and Cybele used to go 
beating cymbals and asking ahns : this is also, travellers tell us, 
the practice of the monks of Persia and India (comp. on this, 
Jahn's ArchsBology, 1. 2, 340; BosenmueUer, altes und neues 
Morgenland, Th. v. S. 33). If now a-akwl^eiv is to be taken 

^ This was the name given to those thirteen yu^o^vX^Ktet into which 
the contributions to the temple were thrown. The name was given because 
in shape they resembled trumpets ; — they were narrow at the top, wide at 
the bottom, in order that the money coidd not be taken ont. JSee a draw- 
ing of them in Reland, de Spoliis Templi HieroMl. Traj. ad Rhen., 1716, 
p. 116. 
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transitively, ne patiaris tuba cani, the admonition would be, riot 
to allow, from a desire of ostentation, the poor to ask alms in so 
noisy a way. Against this view, however, there are several 
objections. First, there is Iken's own honest avowal, that he 
could not prove the existence of this custom among the Hebrews: 
ingenue fateor, me, licet non vulgari studio hanc in rem inqui- 
siverim, quin et alios sive Christianos sive Judaeos sedulo con- 
suluerim, nihil hactenus certi invenire potuisse. Yet he then 
adduces, in support of his opinion, a passage which Lightfoot 
has quoted from the Jerusalem Gemara of the Codex Demai, 
f ol. xxiii. 2, where it is said that on feast-days the collectors of 
alms (PP'T^O) used not to call out for alms as on other days; and 
from this he concludes, that the persons who made use of the 
<raX7rt7^ were not the givers, but the recipients of charity. But 
for one thing, it is not of the poor that the passage in question 
speaks : it is of the public collectors of alms, whose business r"i3n 
was ; and it is very questionable if they were in the habit of 
performing that office with the sound of trumpets, as Iken 
supposes. Further, Michaelis says, " If Christ were discoursing 
among us, He would say, ^ Do not allow people to sing before 
your door ;' " and, in truth, this singing of the poor is not some- 
thing demanded by the alms-givers, but a spontaneous act. Our 
Lord cannot therefore have said : ne curato buccina cam, but 
His words would have been : icaikve tov9 a-aX'rri^ofia/oi/^. Finally, 
this explanation would apply only iv rcu^ pvfuu^y and nowise iv 

Then, again, 01/^070)797 has not been taken here in the sense 
of " the synagogue" by all the critics : some, as Erasmus, Gro- 
tius, Eisner, Wolf, Kuinoel, etc., have taken it in the sense of 
conciliabula, circuli hominum, as denoting either social gatheiv 
ings or greater assemblages on the street. But why should h 
raU awarf<oyaU xal iv rat? pvfiat<i be understood here otherwise 
than, in ver. 5, we understand the phrase, €v tcu? awaryayycu^ 
KoX €v Tat9 ^aovUw; r&v irKarei&v ? And although even that 
phrase has by some been understood to denote crowds of people 
or social assemblies, there is nevertheless even less reason to 
take exception to the ordinary signification of synagogue in 
that passage than in the one before us. It is very doubtful, 
too, whether the w^d used for such a concourse of people 
would be awa^ayfqy and not rather oj(\jo<s. And besides this, 
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if the latter were meant, the expression would not run : iv rcu^ 
owar/coyaU xal iv Tat9 pvfiait;, which plainly indicates two 
different places, but rather : a/ rat^ avparyoyyai^ r&v pvfi&v. 
Finally, be it observed, the synagogues were really, as can be 
shown, places where ahns were collected, just as the Christian 
churches became afterwards ; and when the Jewish writers 
speak of the places where alms were taken, they usually distri- 
bute them into those within the synagogue and those without 
it (see Lightfoot; Vitringa, de synag. vet. iii. 1, 13 ; Buxtorf, 
de synagogS,, c. xliv.). It is said here, ^Hn the synagogues," 
and alms were actually given in the synagogues : we cannot, 
therefore, suppose that what is referred to is the alms-giving 
which took place before the doors of the synagogues (Acts iii. 
3), as later, before the doors of the Christian churches (Bing- 
ham, antiqq. ecclesiast. T. v. p. 273 seqq.). 

'Pv/Mff, in the Macedonian dialect for arevoyiro^. It may not 
be essentially different from irXareuUy Luke xiv. 21 : in the 
East, as in all ancient and in all southern cities, the streets are, 
in comparison with ours, decidedly arepayn-oLy in order to exclude 
the sunshine. In the narrow streets, individuals would be more 
observed. 

The antithesis to Bo^aaOTJvai inro r&v avBpmrayv is the thought 
expressed in ch. v. 16. — ^Air€j(€iv (Luke vi. 24 ; Phil. iv. 18) is 
equivalent to aPraeterite: " they have already got what they were 
to get." So in classic Greek, rov fiiadov wrre^eu/^ rov Kopirov 
airexeiv (see Wyttenbach, Pint, moral, ed. Lips. ii. p. 124). All 
they wanted, was the evanescent praise of men : and they have 
it. Capellus shows the phrase to have been also rabbinical : he 
quotes from the rabbinical book Liber Timoris the saying : " the 
man who boasts of a fulfilment of the law ^"i^fe' i'tDb K^n has taken 
his reward" (thereby depriving himself of any other). The 
more usual expression in the Talmud is DDpiy ^73i5. Compare 
also St Luke xvi. 25. 

Ver. 3. In order that there may be no room for the motive 
of human approbation, the deepest seclusion is to be chosen 
(comp. ver. 6). The placing of aov first is intended to bring 
out the contrast. This secrecy is expressed in fitting parabolical 
language. What, indeed, can be more closely connected toge- 
ther than the members of the body, particularly those members 
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which belong to each-other, like the two hands, which the Greeks 

and Latins called aZeTufyo^; and frater ; the Syrians, |;^-Ki (vide 

Xenoph. Memor. ii. 3, 19, and Gesenius, thes, s. v. HK). The 
right hand gives the alms : the left hand, closely as it is connected 
with it, is not to know of the alms-giving. This figure must then 
vividly present the thought, that no one, not even the nearest and 
most intimate friend, is to know of it : the only witness is to be 
the Father which is in heaven. Chrys.: el yap olov ri iarij ^<Tt, 
KoX aeavTov dryvoTJaaLj irepunrovSaoTov eoro) <rot tovto, kolv av 
Ta9 Suvarov y Ta<i Suucovovfih/a^ X^^P^ Xadeiv. According to 
Paulus (also Goethe), what is meant is, that the deed of alms- 
giving is not to be " counted," from the custom of counting 
from the right hand into the left. In the Collection of Egyp- 
tian proverbs which had been edited from the papers of Burck- 
hardt (Arabic Proverbs of the Modem Egyptians, London 1830, 

p. 77), there occurs the saying : tKlU^ ^ ^ jj U cICj^, 

" Let thy right hand know nothing of thy left." Burckhardt 
quotes the following parallel saying from the Hadiz or tradition 
of Mahomet, — which, however, has evidently been borrowed from 

Christianity,— ^«,jiij \ \^ ^U^ ^ Jj i'ixa) jloi* ^dxij Jj>-j, 

" Li alms-giving, the left hand is not to know what the right has 
given."* Some of the Fathers urged the Jad sense in which the 
left hand is understood : Augustine says, that several understand 
it to denote unbelievers, others the unbelieving wife ; the auctor 
operis imperfect! : voluntas camis semper Deo contraria. Augus- 
tine's own view (and he is followed by Schoettgen in his Greek 
lexicon) is, that the left hand is ipsa delectatio laudis, whilst the 
right is intentio implendi prsecepta divina. Zwingli : Sinistra 
raanus hypocrisis est, quae semper in benefaciendo accurrit. 
Luther^s view is peculiar : according to him, the right hand is 
to give in such a way that the left, knowing nothing of it, is 
not even to stretch itself out in order to receive honour, and so 
to indemnify itself: "das heisst man Gebers Nehmers, wie die 
Kinder unter einander spotten." 

* The Greek proverb, «/ xotpin^ yvfic¥xi\ expresses the same idea in a 
manner truly Hellenic. "Ort hi r^if laptetv dKtvoho^us x*pt^i^^»' (Arsenins, 
Violetum, ed. Walz, Stuttgard 1832, S. 33). 
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Ver. 4. What is done only under the eye of God ^hall not 
go unrewarded by Him. Chrys. : fi^a icaX aefwov avr^ /tea- 
6i^v dearpov, Kal oirep eTTidvfiet, rovro fierct iroWSj^ avr^ hiZov^ 
TTJ^ irepiovaLav ri ykp fiovXei ; ^abr ov^l BeaTk^i e)(eiv r&v 
yufOfievmp Ttm9 ; l^v roivuu e^et^^ ot/^l arffekov^ kojL apyarf^k- 
yjou^ cOOsh Tov T&v pKcav Qeov ; el Sk /cal avOpmrov^ hridvfievi 
exjEiv 0eoopoif<;, ovSk ravvq^ <r€ airoarepel t^9 hriOvfilas iceup^ r^ 

irpooriKOirn Siv Bk <nrovBd^^ vvv Xavddveiv, rare <re avrhfi 

o 0€O9 avcucfipv^€L T^9 oUovfUiny; irapovinf^ anra(r7i<i, — B\eir{ov is 
not to be supplemented by rh €v r^ Kpinrr^ as the object (Ar. 
Erp., Ethiop., Qrotius, Kuinoel), or by <rk ei/ t^J Kpxnrr^ (Beza) ; 
but €v includes both motion and rest ; Bengel : qui in occulto 
et est et videt : it is the general attribute of God. Avro^iy which 
is omitted in B. K. L, and rejected by Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorfy forms^ if genuine, a pointed antithesis to a reward from 
inen. — ^Ev r^ <f>av€p^. On the day of judgment, even the 
hidden thought will be made manifest (Rom. ii. 16 ; 1 Cor. iv. 
5) ; how much more the secret deed, — ^the judgment, namely, on 
the results of moral training, in which each isolated act of self- 
denial forms an essential element I Yet the words, ip t^ ^vepS^ 
are omitted in B. D. Z, the Vulgate, Coptic, min. and patres ; 
these also omit it at ver. 6, and a still greater number at ver. 
18. Bengel, accordingly, regards it as doubtful in all the three 
passages, and Lachmann and Tischendorf omit it. We might 
wish to retain it for the sake of the rhetorical emphasis, as stand* 
ing over-against iv r^ Kpvirr^ : as regards the sense^ we must 
always suppose it to be impUed. 

n. Waening against Hypocritical and Unworthy 

Praying. Vers. 5-15. 

With the Jews of that time prayer held a yet more promi- 
nent position than alms-giving and fasting among the outward 
manifestations of virtue. Thus we read in the Gemara, tr. 
Berachoth, f . 32, 2, D^KWD inv rh&r\ rhni irjT^K "T'«, " Great is 
prayer, says the Babbi Elieser, greater than good works. Who 
is greater in good works than Moses? and yet it was as a reward 
for his prayer that it was granted to him to see the land of pro- 
mise from Pisgah, Dent. iii. 26, 27." But in the period of the 
fall of the Hebrew nation prayer became more and more a 
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matter of form. Daily prayer was repeated three times, at 9 
o'clock, at 12, and at 3 ; people assembled in the synagogues 
for prayer on Sabbath, Monday, and Thursday. He who 
prayed properly was to spend nine hours a-day in prayer. The 
Mischna, tr. Berachoth, v. 1, states : nye' pne' vn D'-DK^nn Dn^on 
D^DtJ^lKf DiT^lKij ^y\^y'\i^ na r^^JSriDI nnK, " The pious of the old time 
waited an hour in order to address themselves to their Father 
in heaven." The Gemara, f . 32, 2, says i D-'DBWn Dn>Dn pn W 

nnKD ^31 nnK n^ pmun pnm nn^ njre^ D''i<>BnDi nnK nytst pnc' vn 
n>ew l^n ]rov6a\ moK^ ik'tt }min.tni>Dna dv3 mjre^ nyeTi pme^ 
nzjnnniD jnaK^JDi nnoriK^ omin Dn . Dn^onK^ ivid k^ " The 

Eabbis teach that the pious people of old time waited an hour 
and prayed for an hour, and then waited another hour. Now, 
if they spent nine hours a-day at their prayers, how was their 
doctrine kept up, and their work done ? But because they were 
pious people, their doctrine was preserved (in memory), and 
their work wa3 blessed."^ Countless are the prayers which are 
prescribed in the Mischna, tr. Berachoth (Surenh. T. i. p. 31), 
for all possible occasions : of these, according to the Eabbi 
Gamaliel (Berachoth 4, 3), at least eighteen were to be used 
daily. There are prayers in connection with comets, rain, 
lightning, tempests ; at the sight of the sea, of lakes and rivers ; 
for places where miracles had been performed, where idols had 
been destroyed ; prayers on receiving good news, on using new 
furniture, on entering a fortified city, and on leaving one, etc. 
All that was required, indeed, on such occasions were short 
prayers (Musapbim), short expressions of praise;: but a long 
prayer was regarded as more meritorious. Matt, xxiii. 13 (Light- 
foot in loc. cit. ; Wettstein on chap. vi. 7). People went to the 
synagogue not only for public worship, but, as in E. Catholic 
chmrches, for private prayer whenever special strength was re- 
quired; especially to offer the eighteen Musapbim. Prayers 
offered in the synagogue were supposed to be more efficacious 
(Wagenseil, Sota, p. 606). Prayer was offered up in the street, 
above all, at the hour of prayer ; at that hour, whoever was rid- 
ing on an ass was obliged to dismount. Prayer was to be so 

^ As Lightfoot remarks on this passage, p. 294, one might think that the 
object of this waiting was merely hypocritical, in order to lengthen out the 
time ; but the passage in the Mischna shows that the object really was the 
preparation of the mind for prayw. 
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earnest^ that even if one vrere sainted by tiie king when engaged 
in prayer, one ought not ta acknowledge it : if a serpent wound 
itself round one's foot, stilL one might not remove it (Berachoth 
V. 1). Prayer was dfered in a standing posture, witii the face 
turned towards the temple. 

Instead of the singular, Trpoo-et^, oi/t laa^ Lachmann and 
Tischendoi?f read the plural, after B, Z, and most translations. 
It is true tiiat the singular may have originated from a wish to 
conform the word to the singulars before and after it ; but it is 
also true that the plural might arise from the use of the saying 
among Christians as an exhortation. The posture in prayer was» 
standing (Maim, constit. de precat. c. v. 2), Mark xi. 25 : eair&Te*;^ 
accordingly, is not equivalent to 3i/t69, as if it were to be con- 
nected witib the place (Beza, Castell., Pric, Hammond) ; it is 
rather to be connected with 'rrpoa'€V)(€a0cu, which it more de- 
finitely characterizes, as in 6t Mark. The ancient Church also 
prayed standing. Cyprian : quando stamus ad ocationem. lUi 

the Koran, Sure V. v.. 8, ijLaS.l ^\ JUii \j\y "When ye stand 

to pray." * The posture naturidly made one conspicuous, and on. 
this account it is noticed by Christ. " Praying in. the streets" 
is to be explained in port from the obligation to do honour tO: 
the appointed hours c^ prayer : as was ali90 the practice among 
the Mahommedans (Olearius, Itiner. Pers. p. 688)., The yayvlcu 
r&p irkarei&v were the comers where two ways met, and where 
accordingly you would come under the observation of many : 
it corresponds to the Sci^oSw; r&v oSi&Vy Matt. xxii. 9, in triviis ;, 
thus it is said of the harlot, in Prov. vii. 12, « She Heth in wait 
in every comer." The auctor op. imp. thinks, curiously enough, 
that the allusion is to the narrow recesses in the street, where- 
they might conceal themselves : ut ne, si in plateis oraverint,, 
quasi simulatores religionis- vituperauentur, sed in aogulis, ut 
videantur abscondite orare — astuta vanitas.. Nothing is in- 
tended to be said in blame of prating in the^ synagogues iu: 
itself. Theophylact : ov y&p pKinrxev 4 towos: »XXA o rpoiro^. 
kclL 6 aiayrro^. Erasmus, Beza, Hammond, Eisner, suppose here,, 
as in ver. 2, that by the synagogues are meant the assemblages 

1 Comp. Lakemacher de ritibus formuliflque precmn Fharis., Observ,. 
philol., P. vii. S. 97. In Michaelis ritualia quaedam cod. sacri ex AlcoraaOi 
iUustrata. Halls 1739 (in Pott. Sylbge diss. T. ii.). 

14 
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of people in the streets ; but this idea is here even less admis- 
sible. For them to have stood praying among crowds of people, 
would have been a piece of hypocritical impertinence which the 
people could scarce have tolerated. — ^CKbIv^ joined with the 
infinitive following, and similarly ar^airavj expresses the ad- 
verbial idea of doing gladly, of liking to do a' thing (Luther) : 
similarly ^ ^HK, ^ r?0 » comp. LXX., Isa. Ivi. 10, Jer. xiv. 10, 
Hos. xii. 7 : in the New Testament, Matt, xxiii. 6. But when 
a thing is done readily, it is apt to be done frequently : thus the 
Greek ffycKeiVy and. also arfairav and ipav^ are explained by the 
schoUasts in the sense of eiooOevaij eOo^ ^cti/, with infinitive 
and participle (Irmisch Excurs. ad Herold i. 2, 8, T. i. p. 800), 
Xenophon de mag. equit. c. 7, § 9 : (fyiKovci Si tt©? a-Tpa/n&rai, 
oa-fp av TrXeiov^ SxTt, roaovr^ irXelo) dfjbaprdveLV, Aristotle oecon. 
2 : T0U9 AvkIov^ op&v ar/airCnnafi rpixzofia (fyepet^v. Frequently 
in Latin amare in this sense. Horace: "aurum perrumpere 
amat sacra ;" thus Erasmus translates here " solent" (the Dutch 
translation is Zy pleegen gaarne). It may be doubted, however, 
if the Greeks themselves converted the idea, to do anything 
readily, into the feebler idea of "being wont to do a thing:" 
in Matt. xxiiL 6, (fyiXelv is certainly more correctly translated 
delectari ; comp. OeKevv^ Mark xii. 38, Luke xx. 46. Luther's 
rendering is, accordingly, " vorzuziehen." — '-Oiro)<; i^vShtl (infra 
ver. 16, OTTG)? ^v&a-t vrfarevovrei). It is not to be translated by 
the passive (as Luther, the Vulgate, and other translations have 
done) ; here, as elsewhere, the Aorist 2, pass. i<\>dvrj has a middle 
signification. Beza : ut conspicui sint, ^* that they may fall 
under the eye." The words are weighty and impressive : " they 
wished the praise of men : the praise of men they have, — but 
nothing more." 

Ver. 6. The thought, that the observation of men should be 
shunned, is expressed in a vivid and concrete manner. Tlie 
houses of the East had then, and still have, upper chambers, njpy, 
which were set apart for special purposes. They were used ss 
store-rooms, or for lodging strangers, or for religious meditations 
and disputations (vide Talmud passim), or again for prayer, as 
frequently in the Acts (see Faber, Archaeology of the Hebrews, 
i. 442). This upper chamber Is called in the New Testament 
inrepwov : the word here is the more general ra^/uelov^ or Ta^ieiovj 
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which means that upper chamber which was set apart front 
common use. The thought is further enforced by the advice to 
close the door. The passage has been distorted so as to make 
it imply a denial of the blessing attending public worship ; on 
the other hand, it has been quoted against the so-called conven-* 
tide: both applications are excluded by a right view of the 
object of the admonition. Origen, Hilary, Augustine, interpret 
the text allegorically : quae sunt ista cubicula nisi ipsa corda, 
qusB in Ps. iv. 4 etiam significantur. Claudendum est ostium, 
i.e. camali sensui resistendum, ut oratio spiritalis dirigatur ad 
Patrem. That which is done under the eye of God alone, will 
not fail to be rewarded by Him. 

Ver. 7. It was natural to pass from hypocritical prayers to 
those which were but " vain repetitions." As we have already 
seen, long prayers themselves form part of the false sanctity 
of the Pharisees (Matt, xxiii. 14). We need not therefoj'e regard 
vers. 7, 8, as out of place in this context (see Introduction, p. 
26). Baumgarten-Crusius : ^Previously He has been speak- 
ing of the way in which they sought to deceive men : now He 
shows how they thought to deceive God." 

The meaning of fiaTToT^joyeiv has been matter of discussion. 
We must gather its meaning partly from the irokuKor/la^ and 
partly from the context.^ It was first investigated as to whether 
the word is derived from the proper name Barron, or whether 
it is an onomatopoetikon, like fiarrapl^a) (which, however, some 
also refer to a certain Battus) ; fia^dicrrf^, fiaTToXdkos (which 
the gloss. Philox. has) : comp. also the nickname of Demosthenes, 
fidTraKo<;y alluding to his stuttering (comp. Schaefer, appar. ad 

^ Numerous are the philological and antiquarian investigations concern- 
ing the phrase : Heinr. Stephan. im Thes. ; Dan. Heinsius exercitt. sacr. Lugd. 
Bat. 1639, p. 30; CI. Sahnasius de foen. trapez. Lugd. Bat. 1690, p. 796; 
Is. Gasaubonus exercitt. Anti-Baronianse, Francof. 1615, excercit. 14, p. 
235 ; Balth. Stollbergim thes. theoL-philol. Amst. 1702, T. ii. p. 112 ; Joh. 
Schaller im thes. nov. theoL-philol. Amstelod. 1732, T. ii. p. 183 ; Guil. 
Saldeni otia theolog. Amstel. 1684, p. 579 ; Joh. Sauberti opera posth. 
Altd. 1604, p. 70 ; Com. Adami observatt. phibL-theol. Gron. 1710, p. 108 ; 
Selden de Diis Syriis, Lips. 1662, proleg. c. iii. ; Deyling Obseryy. sacrse iii* 
p. 208 ; Olearius obsery. in Matt. Obs. xix. ; J. D. Michaelis comment, de 
battologia, 1753 ; Herder, Erlaeuterung des N. T. aus morgenlandischen 
Qoellen, S. 109. 
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Demosth. i. 175). The latter derivation is the one now generally 
adopted, after the example of Yossms instit. orat. L. v. c. 5, 
and Saimasins de foen. trapez. p. 796. Moreover, tradition has 
combined the two derivations ; for, according to one form of the 
tradition, the name of this Battns was originally Aristotle : the 
other name he received from the Fythia, on account of his 
stammering (vide Hemsterh. in Aristoph. Plntos v. 926).^ 
Ancient critics assumed a vox hybrida, and referred to the 
Hebrew KDa, effutivit. It is possible that our Lord used the 
word ntoa in the language of the country (it is from it that 
^tda, futilitas, temeritas in loquendo, a word which frequently 
occurs in the Rabbis, is taken) ; and that the translator was con- 
sequently led to select this uncommon Greek word.* Only a 
single passage besides the glossaries has as yet been found where 
this word occurs : it is in Simplicius, in Epict. enchirid. c. 37, 
p. 212.' In Simplicius, fiarrokcyyla is manifestly equivalent to 
TToXvkoyla. BaTToXdXcy; is translated garrulus in the Glossa 
Philoxeni (ed. Labb. Par. 1679, p. 35) ; and fiarrapi^eiVy in 
Lucian, Dio Chrysostom, and Themistius (vide Wettstein), in- 
cludes speaking foolishly and at random. In a passage in Theod. 
0pp. V. 47, ^aTTapvcfiol and rk arrffieXm elfyrjfUua are parallel 
expressions. The Glossators explain /3aTT09 first by iayywlxovc^y 
fUjyiXdXo^, and ^arroXoyla by /10769 XaKeiv (Etym. M.) ; next, 
they give the signification 7ro\v\oyla (Suidas) ; and finally, they 
have also if)\vaplay afyyoXoylay cucvpoXoyla (Hesych., Alberti 
Gloss.). These three explanations merge into one another : for 
the stammerer repeats his words ; consequently speaks much^ and 

' Herder begins his inquiry by remarking : *^ The learned expositors 
have to answer for having so terribly battologized about the word." And 
what is his own discovery? That the word is taken from the Zend- 
language ! 

^ The Hebrew translation of the New Testament, edited by the London 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews, which is usually too literal, has 
here D3n '''13'n yE^JTl N^. The edition published by Baxter in 1831 has the 

Hebrew phraise CD3^nDb^ ^"nafe^S Nt93i> ^2"in {>«. 

^ To this we should have to add, according to Schaller and others, a pas- 
sage from Plautus : paucis verbis rem divinam facito, centies idem dioere 
est /SdcrroAoyfiir. But it is by a strange oversight that this sentence has 
been ascribed to Plautus ; for they are the words of Grotius, which he sub- 
joins to a quotation from Plautus : the former words occur in Poenulus, 
act. i. sc. 2, V. 196. 
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obj&a umlcilfutty^ Theophylact, indeed, makes this distinctiou^ 
that only fiaTTo\oyi(^=^<l>^Mipla; whereas fiwrrcipuTfio^ =ri 
ivapOpofi ^vq : but it can be shown that, in philological usage, 
this distinction did not exist. 

In determining the meaning of the text, it is important to 
inquire whether it is merely much speaJdng in prayer that is 
alluded to, or whether, at the same time, improper and unworthy 
prayers are condemned. The Greek Fathers, whose' criticism 
was greatly influenced by a comparison of the text with ver. 32, 
make but little allujsion to the idea of much speaking, whilst 
they dwell upon that of praying with unworthy and improper 
motives. Gregory of Nyssa (in the introduction to his exposi- 
tion of the oratia dominica, ed. Far., T. i. p. 717), has the fol- 
lowing remarks : &^iov i^ercuraij ri irqfialvu 7779 ^arToXo- 
7/09 TO prffiLa • • . ioKeX rolvw fiOL aw^povB^ew rifv '^(avvoTfjTa 
T$9 Buxpoia^ Koi ovcrriXXeiv r&v rai9 fjutralai^ htiJdvfjdtw; i/i^ 
fiaJ0vu6vT€Ov, leal St^ rovro rifv ^anjv raiArrfv t^9 X6^o>9 «6cuw>- 
TOfUav i^eufyr^evaiy^ iirl iKiyy(at r^ avola^ r&v wepl rA ai«t>0€^ 
T€t teal pdrcua toZ? eir^Bvfdai^ hia/)(€oiihm9r o ycLp ep^pnv re zeal 
cwferb^ koI, 7rpo9 to ')(pqaiiJLOv fiKemov X07099 KvpUa^ Xeyenu \o- 
709* o S^ Tok auvwdptCTOii emOvfiltm S^ rrj^ aannroardrov 
^Soi^9 ein')(eoiievo^ ovk hm \6yo<;^ oXX^ fiarroXofyla' iq a» 
T^9 ^EXkriPuaarepov ippajpeuop etwov riv vovVj ip^vapia koa X^po^ 
Mil ^X«7i/a0o9 ical d TV ahXo t^9 rouBurq^ (rifpuurla^. Basil 
quotes the text in his commentary on Isa. i. 15 : leaX iiuf irXof 
dwifre Ttpf hkriaufy oifK eta-ojcowrofieuz both in the Old Testa- 
ment passage and in the New, he considers the much speaking 
to denote praying for manifold ac^fiart/cd and ^iyeuij and he 
collates Prov. x. 19 : ix m-oXuXoyla^ mnc ifc^f>eu^ afiaprlav, with 
which he acutely compares Ps. xxvii. 4 : ^ulv 'prrja-dfirfVy #c.t.X. 
The word was understood essentially in the same sense by 
Origen (irepl €vyt\<iy T. 1. p. 330) and by Chrysostom. Origen 
begins his investigation with the antithesis? (iri fia/rTdkoyfjat^ 

^ When this Father speaks of mw irards ^pvhich the EvangelistB in- 
vented, as in the present case, this must not be undentood as if he intro- 
duced words which did not occur in the whole range of the Greek lang^ua^e. 
Qt^arjy in his sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 2^ T. ii. p. 19, characterises also 
as xttitvrtftia Xf|6»; the PadKne phrase mpwfptvsrficu^ 1 Oor. xiii. 4, and 
If i^f /at, — words which occur by no means so rarely in Greek : oomp. the 
author's Beitraege zur Spracherklarong des Neu. Testaments, S. 27. 
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fiep, aXXci decXorfqa-ctffji^ev^^ and adds : ^arroXoyofi/iep &€, ore fiif 
fiQ}fioa'K(yn'ovvT€<; iavToif<;, ^ tov9 €a/air€fi7rof£ivov<; t% evyfj^ Xo* 
70V9, Xeyofj^v ra Bteifydapfiiva efyyaj ^ X070V?, ^ voi^fiara raireiva 
Tvyxavovraj k.t,\. HoXvKjorfelvy he thinks, means the same things 
for the good is but one thing. Chrysostom says that /Sarro- 
X07UI is in the first instance diKvapia^ olov orav ra fiij trpoari^ 
Kovra alr&fiev irapa rov ©eov, Bvvcurrela^ koX 80^9 « . . tcc^ 
aTrXw? ra firjSev vjilv BuKf>epovra — /Mera B^ rovrtovy he goes on : 
SoK€t fjMi tceXjevevv hnavda firfSe fjMKpa^ rroteia^ai t^9 eiy)((is» 
So too Theophylact and Euthymius. This view is approached 
in the Ethiopic and Persian translation : " Say nothing un- 
seemly ;" on the other hand, tbe^ large majority of the translar- 
tions take ^arroKtrfia in th« sense of woKuXoyia* The Syriac, 

with its much criticised^ phrase %nQ«^Vo .oZ^ jOCTL l^ • The 

Vulgate and the Arabic have nolite multum loqui ; Ulphilas, 
filuvaurdjwaith (to make many words); Luther, plappem; 
the English translation, use not vain repetitions. Almost all 
the commentators also restrict the meaning to much speaking 
in prayer* Zwingli : sine verbositate, multa jacula simul 
emissa tardius volant, pennis impedita, unum solum velocius 
scopum attingit* There are a few exceptions. Casaubon says, 
there are two faults ISarroXoyeiv — repetitio eorundem verbo- 
rum and multiloquium : similarly Grotius. Baronius, against 

* 06oXoyH7j» has here the meaning which it has received in the language 
of the Church : Deum laudibuB celebrare ; vide Eusebins Hist. eccl. L. x. 
c. 3, and Montfau^on on Athanas, 0pp. in indice s. h. v. 

^ Vide Casaub. exercit. Anti-Baron. L. xiv. p. 236 ; Nic. Fuller, MisT 

cellanea sacra, London 1617, L. ii. c. 16 j Ludovicus de Dieu critica sacra, 

7 
Amsterdam 1693, p. 327. The word QQg^ is undoubtedly the same as 

occurs in the Targum of Ps. xxxi. 19, and yery frequently in the Rabbins, 

in the sense of to shut up, to close. It is unquestionable that l«0^/ 

7 * 

which Castellus deriyed from the same root DOS, is used in the Syriac 

translation of Ps. xxxviii. 14 for D^k ; as, however, the stammerer also is 
incapable of opening his mouth properly, the word has also received the 
signification of hlassus^ which is the common one. The Syrian translatoif 
has just used the word which corresponds to the Jirst meaning of fiatrr^-i 

y 
"koyih ; whether the Syriac QCO ever has the other meanings «oAv26flyeir^ 

is uncertain* 
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whom he contends, had remarked that /SarroXoyla Is not like 
TTokuXoyloy but denotes if)\uapla ; ta which his opponent rightlj 
rejoined, that the iroKuXoyla is itself expressly mentioned im- 
mediately after. Salmasius takes the same view with Basil. 
The heathen, he says, prayed for all manner of earthly goods 
and possessions, and so far the fiarrroKoyeiv includes praying for 
vain things. Many, like Chemnitz, combine this allusion with 
the two significations given by Casaubon. 

That view of the text which is found in the Greek Fathers 
and in Salmasius, has arisen chiefly from a comparison of vers. 
8 and 32. In the latter passage it is said, that the disciple of 
Christ is not, like the heathen, to be careful about earthly things, 
since his heavenly Father knows that be has need of these 
things ; and the antithesis in ver. 8 is taken in the same sense : 
^' Ye need not enumerate to God, one by one, your many earthly 
wants, for He well knows what ye have need of." This view, 
in itself, has much to commend it ; yet is the following better esta- 
blished by the context : the yap after Sokowtip gives the reason 
why the heathen used those repetitions ; it was because* they 
thought to constrain God to hear them by a multitude of words. 
Polybius quite expresses the feeling of the ancient world, when, 
in words corresponding to the idea which is here reproved, he 
says, that the much-praying of the heathen is a fuvyyaveieiv 
irp^ T0U9 0€(W9, an afroKvaUtVj /caTa£v<rayrr€tv irpo^ roif^ Qeov^ : 
in Latin, fatigare, lassare, obtundere Deos (Polyb. hist. L. xix. 
c. 29). From this antithesis it necessarily follows, that here the 
leading idea of ^arrdkcyyew must be iro\v\jof^ear^ although of 
course other ideas will be implied in it, as that of (fykuapeiVy 
v0\jelv. Yer. 8 must accordingly be understood in this sense : 
" He who is My disciple must not think that it is by the prayers 
of men that God first learns what they need ; hence it is not 
necessary to enumerate to Him our wants in detail, or to make 
many repetitions, with the idea that in this way we may cause 
Him at last to hearken to our prayers. The man who prays in 
a right spirit has, above all, the feeling of a childlike trust in 
God, and therefore prays in words few, but yet full of mean* 
ing, in the mariner taught in vers. 9-13." In accordance with 
this view, we should most naturally translate /SarToXoyeti/, with 
Luther, " Plappem," or with Beza, Blaterare, — only, by adding 
eadem, he unnecessarily restricts the compass of the word. 
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The words of our Lord are not therefore directed agaiiist 
frequent and repeated prayers, neither are they spoken in con-^ 
demnation of long primers, so long as the many words are a real 
expression«of the soul, in this casewe might then apply the words 
of Philemon (Fhikmoms reliquise, ed. Meinecke, p. 398) : Tov 
jjbkv Xeyovra t&v heoiftrnf fMjSe h/ \ iftaxpw vofiii^e, itoaf Bv ehrtf 
cvWafiwi' I TOV S' 6^ ^Jrfovra fii) 4^fit^' elvtu fuucpat^ \ foji^ &v 
'a'<\>6hp eXirjn ttoXXA kcCL m'okiv ')(p6vw. Well observes Augustine, 
in ep. 121, ad Dioscor. : multum loqui in precando est rem neces- 
sariam superfluis agere verbis, multum autem precaii est ad eum, 
quem precamur, diutuma et pia cordis excitatM»ie pnlsare, imm 
plerumque hoc negotium plus gemitibus, quam semionibus 
agitur.^ An admirable practical application is made by Luther 
^nd by Chemnitz. 

As fregards the phrase mawep oi iOvueolj it is not exactly to 
be viewed as in chap. v. 47. In that passage the heath^i are 
mentioned as representing egotistical self4o^^, and tmr Lord 
accordingly assumes the point cff view of the Pharisees : here, 
on the other hand, as in vesr. 32, an error is spoken of which 
was in fact peculiar to the heathen. As has he&k already 
noticed, as Matt, xxiii. 14 expressly testifies, «nd even our pas- 
sage reqnires us to assume, long prayers wero certaiidy common 
among the Pharisees and their followers; althou^ there are 
many more passages in commendation ^ei concise and pregnant 
brevity than of the converse (comp. Eccles. v. 1 ; Sir. vii. 14 : 
see also the numerous expressions in Gtrotius ; Drusius ; Schoett- 
gen ; Buxtorf , Elorileg. p. 280 ; Sch^ in Meuschen N. T. e 
Talm. illustr. p. 68). Sometimes the sayings are distinctly 
opposed to one another : in the Gemara, Berachoth, foL xxxii. 
2, .we read, the Rabbi Chanina says : vii>Dn Tftt Mrb&rb THKon ^d 
Dp'n JninnD, " He who makes his prayer long, is sure to receive 
something." On the other hand, the Babbi Jochanan says : ^2 
J? IKS n'h xa 5)10 \ni>an in^on, " He who prays long, falls at last 
into sadness of heart" The Gkmara restricts the latter saying 
by adding, that this consequence ensues only when he prays long 
without hope of being heard. It is possible that the later Jews 
may have been more addicted to the use of words. Maimonides 
speaks in a manner similar to our Lord, of those fools who 

^ It follows also from this, that, rightly viewed, Luke xviii. 1 is not 
really contradictory of the saying under consideration. 
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thought that they could persuade God by a midtitude of words 
(More Nevoch, i. 59). Saubert (in loc. cit. S. 71) speaks of 
Jews who used to repeat the last syllable of the word *inK, from 
Deut. vi. 4, at the Sabbath evening service for half an hour 
together ; but it is especially among the heathen that we find 
these repetitions in prayer, and this in two ways: first, as 
SivrXeuflioXoyia, temcKoiropela, ravToKoyloj and then as 9P9XuXo7ta 
in the narrower sense (comp. Casaubon ad locum). In the first 
{Jace, the nimiber of his gods induced the heathen to practise 
<nmfw\la m his prayers. The Oreek, with his d(^000 gods 
(such is the number tiiat Hesiod reckons, Opera et <fies, v. 250), 
would think it necessary to use many words to insm^ his beiAg 
heard. In addressing one, he oflten mentioned a whole chorus 
of them. Thus it is said of the Mauritanian priestess in the 
^n^d, L. 4, v. 510 : Per centum tonat ore Deos Erebtmtque 
Chaosque (comp. Heyne). To tiais we mtist add the ^mowfjifiat 
of the god3 which bad to be enumerated at solemn prayers ; 
comp. Plato de repubUca, iii. 394, A. : ^oXX^ t& ^Airo^s^Xiojw 
diy(€TOj Tan; re hnofinjtfkia^ rod iBeov avoKoh&v* These enume- 
rations are known to us by the Orphean hymns, and from 
Lucian, wito makes game of them, Timon, c. i. It is, however, 
a question whether ^these rep^tions of heathen prayers were 
known to the Jews and «to the Savidur. On the other hand, the 
Jews must have been well acquainted with the recitative form 
of prayer of the heathen. This would strike even one unac- 
quainted with the language, «s in our day m the towns of Italy 
a strange is struck with the cotmtless repetitions of the Ave 
Maria sung by the penitential crowds. The oldest instance 
that we have of those eedless repetitions of one and the same 
formula occurs in 1 Kii^s xviii. 36, where we read that the 
priests of Baal cried ooit for the spaice of half a day : O Baal, 
hear u« 1 Then in the New Testament we read of the Ephe- 
sian mob shouting for two hours : Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians ! Acts xix, 34. We read in Thence, Heautont. V. 1, 
V. 6 et seqq. : Ohe ! jam de^e deos, uxor, gratulando (to 
thank) obtundere • . . illos tuo ex ingenio judicas, ut nihil 
credas intelligere, nisi idem dictum est centies^.^ These repeti- 

^ Almocrt all tiie oommeatattiiB quote here, as aa iiMtance, the paesages 
from Lampridiin and T^relxmiiis PoUio, where the senatns oonsulta are giyeii 
with the statement that it was exclaimed setagies : Auguste Gkudi, dii te 
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tions are much practised by Indian and Mahommedan monks S 
the former, for days together, echo the sacred syllable Um ; and 

the latter keep repeating the wordjjb, He ! or ^\, God, going 

found in circles while they say it, till at last they fall down 
fainting 1 ^ * Now we saw that thi& meaning of Stm-XcurLoXoylay 
KVfcKoTropeia^ comes nearest to the original meaning of ^arro^ 
'Koyelv, to stammer, as the stammerer naturally repeats his words, 
and so uses many words. Now, that very abuse of prayer 
which our Lord here especially reproves, has become authorized 
and honoured in His own Church by the rosary of the Roman 
Catholics; and that prayer which He gave as an antidote to 
those repetitions is the ver^ one which ha^ been most abused 
by vain repetitions. According to the rosary, the Pater noster 
(Patriloquia, as it was called) is prayed fifteen times (or 
seven or five times), and the Ave Maria one hundred and fifty 
times (or fifty or sixty-three times). Compare the learned 
treatise against repetitions in the Christian Church, De pseudo- 
precationibus, rosariis, litaniis, etc., by Gisbert Voetins, disputa- 
tiones selectse theol. T. iii. p. 1022, 

Ver. 8. Our Lord, having already explained that the great 
end of prayer is not to make God acquainted with our necessi- 
ties, now goes on to point out another object of prayer. But 
we cannot say that this object is one given by reflection, as 
Calvin remarks : ut nosmet ipsos expergefaciamus ad eum 
quaerendum ; on the contrary, it is implied in the very nature 

nobis prtestent, quadragies : princip6m te semper optavimus, quinquies ; tu 
nos a Palmyrenis vindica, etc. Vidie Trebellius, vita Claudii, c. 4. But, in 
the first place, these exclamations are civil and not religious \ then they 
belonged to the forms of the latter Boman and Byzantine courts. These 
acclamations, along with the number of times that they were repeated by 
the different parties, were registered by a public secretary ; hence also the 
liame oLktol and ciKroKoyiot,, Constantine Porphyrog. hist. I. i. c. 38—40, 
p. 114 fT. ; Casatibon ad Vulcat. Gall, in Avid. Cass. c. 13; Reiske and 
Leich on Constantine Porphyr. Ceremoniale, ed. Lips. S. 27. 

1 These Repetitions are carried to the utmost limit among the Mahom- 
medans. Olearius, in his Persian Travels, tells of a Persian in Schammachia, 
who prayed so loud and so long that he lost his voice, and then groaned 
out in voiceless accents the name of God fifty times. Compare Henning's 
profound trtotise : Muhammedanus precans, Schleswig 1666, p. 14< 
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-of prayer, which is nothing else but the lively expression of the 
feeling of dependence upon God* And it is because the reli- 
gious character of a man is shown by the depth of this feeling 
of dependence upon God, that the gifts of God are connected 
with prayer. 



THE LORD'S PRAYER, vers. 9-13 ; AND ITS SUPPLEMEKT, 

vers. 14, 15.^ 

I. The proper position of the prayer, and its original form. 
II. The object with which it was given. III. The original 
sources. IV. The connection and train of thought. 

I. The proper position of the Prater, and its 

ORIGINAL FORM. 

This prayer, as it occurs here, appears to furnish an example 
of how miLch may be prayed in a few words. And in this view, 
it seems to be here quite in its proper place. There would, 
therefore, have been scarcely a doubt as to this being its proper 
place if the same prayer did not occur also in St Luke xi. 1, 
where a definite historical occasion is given to it. 

It has been already shown in the Introduction, p. 25, how 
the historical occasion and chronological place given to the 
prayer by St Luke was regarded as the correct one by those 
critics who were less favourably disposed towards the narrative 
of St Matthew. This view, unfavourable to St Matthew, was 
carried to its utmost limits by Bruno Bauer, who held that the 
more elaborate form in which the Lord's Prayer occurs in 
St Matthew is a proof that this prayer grew up by degrees in 
the Chiu'ch, " out of the simple and general religious categories 
which had been handed down to the Church along with the Old 
Testament." The petition, " Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors," he holds to have arisen solely from the develop- 
ment of the Christian consciousness. This writer denied at the 
same time that the naiTative of St Luke possesses the merit of 
greater originality, as Schleiermacher maintained .: " the occa* 
sion of which St Luke speaks, chap, xi., is made up, and is very 
unfortunate " (Kritik der ev. Geschichte, i. 360). The opiniou 

^ For tbe literature, of the subject, see p. 47. 
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thus expressed by Bauer, which is the utterance of mere uncri- 
tical caprice, was also maintained by the critics of the Tuebingen 
school, from their view of the Gospel narrative as written in 
the interest of certain doctrines. The words of fiaur apply to 
both Gospels : " It is only the peculiar manner in which the 
Evangelist has moulded and elaborated the general scheme of 
the Gospel which he received" (Baur, KritischeUntersuchungen, 
S. 474 ; comp. Hilgenfeld, die Evangelieu, S. 188). Now, if 
the historical character of both versions of the prayer was re- 
garded as doubtful, it was natural, in determining their respective 
claims, to take the shorter fofm which St Luke gives as the 
more ancient version (as is done by Bruno Bauer) : the account 
of St Luke itself is regarded as an altered form of the original 
Marcionitic text (Hilgenfeld). Ewald also feels constrained to 
regard the shorter form in St Luke as the more ancient (die 3 
ersten Evv. S. 286). 

We have found no adequate reason either for removing the 
prayer from the position which St Matthew has assigned to it, or, 
on the other hand, for setting aside the itccount of St Luke as 
unhistorical (Litroduction, p. 25). Still less weight have the 
argttments by which Volckmar and Hilgenfeld have sought to 
prove the more ancient character of the text of Marcion (the 
same opinion is held by Bitschl, at least as regards St Luke 
xi. 2 ; although this author has retracted his original opinion 
as to the priority of Marcion, Zeller Jahrb. 1851, S. 530). 
Hilgenfeld gives what he supposes to have been the text of 
Marcion's Pater noster. It is, however^ almost impossible to 
determine this, as, with regard to those passsages which Ter- 
tullian (adv. Marc. iv. 26) omits, it must ever be matter of 
uncertainty whether the reason of their omission is because 
they furnished no occasion for a polemical antithesis, or because 
they did not occur in Marcion^ The principal point ol dif- 
ference is in regard to the second petition, which, according to 
Baur (Marcusev.), Volckmar (Ev. des Marc), runs thus : So^ 
fiiuv TO af*fiov irvevfia ; according to Hilgenfeld, iK/dkrw ri Sr/iov 
irpevfjui <rov Trpo? i7/ta9. The argument derived from the fact 
that Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the reading, eKBerw rh &yifov irp&jfid <rov iif} rffia^ 
Kal KaJdapurdrcD fffxa^;^ is not so much insisted on by Hilgenfeld 
as the internal argumenl^ based upcm the doctrinal tendencies of 
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St Lnke. When the disciples of Jesus offered a prayer for 
some special thing, '' how natural was it for an adherent of St 
Paul to make this into a prayer for the Holy Spirit, the pledge 
and seal of the adoption of the children of God I" (Zeller Jahrb. 
1853, S. 227). We have already seen, in a few other cases, the 
feebleness of this tendency-argumentation (vide supra, p. 6). 
As regards the historical evidence, however, it must first be 
observed, that the two witnesses in favour of this reading reduce 
themselves to one, viz. to Gregory alone. For the other, 
Maximus Confessor (in the seventh century), rests entirely on 
the authority of Nyssenus. Further, by neither is this petition 
substituted for the second petition, as by Mareion, but for the 
third. OvTO) yhp, says Gregory of Nyssa, T. i. 737, ev ixelvip t. 
evctrffeXlfp <p7j<rlv, avrl rod iXOira) r/ ^a<ri\ela aov, ikOerto, 
(fyqai, to ayiov wevfid <rov i<f>^ f^fia^ k* KaOapto-dra) "^fia^ 
• . 6 yhp AovKa^ fiiv irvevfia aytov Xeyeiy MarOcuo^ ik fiaxrir- 
Xe^v ivofiure, vide Matthai, ed. may ad Luc, S. 507. Now it 
is evident that this pretended reading of St Luke, which none 
of the other Fathers know anything of, and which, moreover, is 
different from the reading ascribed to Mardon, is nothing else 
but a gloss on that exposition of the third petition, according to 
which "the kingdom of God" is viewed ethically, not histori- 
cally (Origen). A scholiast on Matthew has, iXjOerto err ifii 17 
iSaa-iXeia o-ov; from this a reading like that of Maximus might 
easily arise : 17 pao-CKela aav, rovriicni ro irveufia to aryiov. As 
regards the reading of Mareion, some excellent remarks have 
been made on it by Nitzsch in a treatise which has been over- 
looked by recent critics (Ueber die noch uneroerterte Umstellimg 
der 2ten und 3ten Bitte des Vaterunsers bei Tertullian). Two 
suppositions are possible. Either Mareion, without being ac- 
quainted with the clause on which Gregory bases his opinion, 
did himself transform the first petition into a prayer for the 
Holy Ghost. He might have thought himself justified in doing 
tliis by what is said in St Luke xi. 13 of the Holy Ghost as the 
highest blessing, or from such an interpretation of the original 
text as that which occurs in Cyprian, de oratione dominica: 
Sanctificamur non modo in nomine Domini Jesu Christi, sed et 
in spiritu Dei nostri. Hsec sanctificatio itaque, dum, ut in nobis 
permaneat, oramus, quodammodo spiritum s. postulamus ; and 
Aug. enchir. c. 115 : nomen Dei sanctificetur in spiritu. Or, 
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on the other hand, supposing that Marcion found the clause of 
Gregory appended as a marginal note, he may, taking into con- 
sideration ver. 13 of St Luke, have determined to add it to the 
first petition instead of the second. To regard this reading of 
Marcion as the original text, is a course which will be taken 
only by one who thinks that the 13th verse of St Luke is also 
merely the result of a Pauline doctrinal tendency in the author 
of that Gospel. 

Another question which arises, is as to what may be the re- 
lation of St Luke's version to that of St Matthew.' If we con- 
sider how natural it was for the transcriber of St Luke's Gospel 
to perfect the text by the addition of materials from the well- 
known forms of prayer, we cannot help regarding the brief 
version given in the text of Tischendorf as the correct one ; for 
this version is supported by the strongest testimony, such as that 
of the most ancient Codex Vaticanus (comp. Tischendorf, Studien 
und Kritiken 1847, S. 131), the express and repeated testimony 
of Origen in the Eastern, of Augustine in the Western Church. 
Now, if this text is to be regarded as authentic, and if we are to 
maintain that the prayer was given on two separate occasions, 
can we believe that on the second occasion it was spoken in this 
form by the Saviour Himself? None of the arguments ad- 
duced in support of this view can be considered sufficient. If 
we are to suppose that the disciples were present on the first 
occasion, and that all that is intended here, is to remind them 
of a prayer that they had already heard, it would have sufficed, 
for this purpose, to give merely the first words of the prayer. If 
our Lord had omitted here the third and seventh petitions, be- 
cause they were already implied in the former ones, as Augustine 
says, then the very prayer which was opposed to vain repetitions, 
would itself contain something tautological : Origen, indeed, 
who also supposes that the third and seventh petitions were 
omitted on this occasion, thinks that our Lord may have spoken 
with greater brevity for an advanced disciple than for the multi- 
tude (Opera, T. i. 264). But the addition which St Matthew 
gives is one essential to the sense : our exposition will show this 
in the case of the third petition ; in the case of the seventh, 
Neander recognises " that the second clause is necessary to an 
understanding of the first." Now, as many instances prove 
the discourses are almost always given more fully by St Luke 
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(see above), can it then be a matter of doubt that the abbrevia- 
tions here are to be ascribed to this informer ? Neander ex- 
pressly admits this, although he questions the true historical 
character of the position of the prayer in St Matthew.^ Nay, 
he even holds that directions for prayer similar to those in St 
Matthew, ver. 7, may have preceded the prayer also in St Luke, 
All the less, then, is there reason to call in question the authenticity 
of the position of the prayer, as it occurs in St Matthew. As 
we admit that St Matthew's report of the sayings of Christ is 
the most faithful, this holds good of the words with which he 
introduces the prayer, which (especially ver. 8) so well corre- 
spond to the character of Christ. And if St Matthew has given 
these words correctly, a more fitting introduction to the Pater 
noster could scarcely be conceived. 

IL The object with which the Prater was given. 

The primary object of the prayer, as it occurs in St Matthew, 
is evident : it is to furnish an example of a prayer at once short, 
concise, and void of repetitions. It may be asked, whether it is 
also intended as a form of words to be used in prayer. It was 
customary in the East, especially among the Hindoos and Parsees, 
to use stated forms of prayer ; and, as we gather from St Luke 
xi. 1, this was also the practice of the Jews at the time of our 
Lord. We find, for instance, a prayer composed of eighteen 
sentences, and another briefer version of the same, dating from 
the times of Gamaliel and John the Baptist (comp. Lightfoot in 
loco). In reply to the request of the disciple, our Lord says : 
orap 7rpo(r€vj(rja6€y Xiyere; and this certainly shows that, accord- 
ing to that passage, He intended that the wards should be used. 
Hence also with regard to the prayer as it stands in St Matthew : 
it is designed to be used verbally in prayer. The Bogomilans 
went so far, in their rigorous adherence to the text of Scripture, 
that they condemned the use of any other prayer. This we learn 

^ Althoagh the shorter Yersion of the prayer in St Lnke, in which the 
words ^^ ii/AAi¥^^ and ^^ o h rolg ovpettfolg^^ are omitted, were. the more original 
form, it does not follow that this version is the very one which came from 
Ghnst. St Luke is usually more correct in giving the chronological and 
historical connection of Christ^B disoourses, but St Matthew gives the dis-* 
courses themselves more fully than St Luke; and this might be the case 
also with regard to the Lord^s Prayer. 
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from the statement of Harmenopolas (fourteenth centuiy) : /li^i^ 
6vo/Jui^ov(nv Trpoaeirxrfv to Tldrep ^fiSof, r^9 Si oWa? aOerwkn 
fiaTToXoylau KaKovvT€9> Emesti says : quod si vobis farmam 
praescribi vultis evangelkaB precationis accipite banc. So espe- 
cially tiie e:q>06itors of the English Church in opposition to thp 
Puritans, whainsisted on the exclusive use of extemporary prayer; 
Hammond : quotiescunque solennea f unditis preces, nunquam 
banc preceum formulam omittite. Cyprian and Tertullian, in 
the second century, also characterized the prayer as oratio 
legitima et ordinaria. Cyprian says of it : <|U8B potest magis 
spiritualis esse oratio, quam quae a Christo nobis data est, a quo 
nobis et spiritus sanctus missus est ; qus& vera apud patrem 
precatio, quam qusB a filio, qui est Veritas, de ejus ore prolata est, 
ut aliter orare, quam docuit, non igoorantia s(Aa sit, sed et culpa, 
quando ipse posuerit et dixerit : rejicitis mandatum Dei, ut tra- 
ditionem vestram statuatis. It is manifest that the Saviour, in 
setting forth this pray^^ as a model of a short and pregnant 
prayer, cannot have intended to exclude the verbal use of the 
prayer itself.^ It is equally certain, on the other hand, that He 
here gives His sanction for the use of other prayers, which in 
a similar manner combine brevity with fulness^ of meaning. 
Further, the brevity of this prayer is only in opposition to a 
meaningless and vapid verbosity : accordingly, it does not imply 
that long prayers are condemned when the spirit is sustained 
throughout. Wdl observes St Augustine, ad Probam, ep. 
cxxxi. : absit ab oratione multa locuiHo ; sed ne desit multa 
precatiOf si f ervens perseverat intenUo. Aliud est semw multus, 
aliud affectus diutumus. Accordingly, Augustine contends 
against the verbal use of this prayer l^ing held as obligatoiy, 
and argues that the suppliant is bound only to the spirit of it : 
unde libernm est aliis atque aliis verbia eadem tamen in orando 
dicere, sed non debet esse liberum, alia dicere . » • habes, 
quantum arbritror, non solum quale ores, vemm etiam qmd 
ores. Hereupon be shows how all Christian petitions may be 
regarded as contained in the petitions of the Lord's Prayer. 
Tertullian, showing that the use of other prayers is also permitted, 

^ Socinus : quamvis videatur Ghristus tantum pneacribere, quid orare 
debeamus, cum oramus, non autem priecipere, ut omnino oremus, tamen 
animadversa qualitate rerum Istarum in earn sententiaro procliviores gumus, 
ut Christus utrumque simulfacere voluerit. 
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well observes : qaoniam tamen Dominus prospector humanarom 
necessitatum seorsim post traditam orandi disciplinam : petitej 
inquit, et accipietiBy et sunt, quas petantur pro circumstantia 
cujusque. And Euthymius remarks : irapaJBlSfoai tvttov eij^?, 
ov)(^ iva ravTTjv fiovrfv rifv evyriv €if)(a)fJL€0a, aXX iva^ rairrqv e)(pvT€^ 
Tnjyrjv ev^9, itc ravrrf^ apva>/jLe0a ra^ hnfola^ r&v evyiMV. So also 
Bucer : in hunc modum orate, non hasc verba, ut stulte vulgas 
hactenus persuasum f uit ; Jansenius, a Lapide, Socinns, Grotius, 
Neander, Baumgarten-Orusius, De Wette. Augustine says 
that we must be able to deduce all prayers from the peti- 
tions of the Lordfs Prayer. This opinion, observes Wolzo- 
gen, must be accepted with limitations. Many prayers of a 
Christian man, he says, are* widely removed from these peti- 
tions : all that we can say i», that the Lord's Prayer expresses 
those things which are to be prayed for under any circum- 
stances. (Oomp. also Socinusj Voelkel de vera religione iv. 9.)^ 
How little attention the Christian Church in its first begin- 
nings paid to the mere letter, may be seen by the difference of 
the text of Luke. Hence Emesti remarks on St Luke xi.: vel 
hinc palam fit, quam ew. non fuerint superstitiosi de verbis 
.... ubi sunt qui misere trepidant, quoties ex humanis preculis 
vocula fuerit omissa! There appears to have been then no 
regular use of this prayer, at least it does not occur in the Acts 
of the Apostles; and in Justin it is said that the Trpoeard)^ 
prays " that strength may be given him" (comp. Augusti, Denk- 
wuerdigkeiten, Th. v. ; Joh. Walch, orat. domin. apud veteres 
Christianos (Miscellanea, Amst. 1744). Afterwards the prayer 
began to be regarded with greater veneration, when it was used 
in the consecration of the Lord's Supper (Bunsen, Hippolytus 
ii. 374). Then it became part of the disciplina arcani, and was 
no more permitted to be used by the catechumens ; the fourth 
petition likewise received a spiritual signification, and was made 
to refer to the Lord's Supper. Fr<Mn the Apostolic Constitu- 

* We may mention here two now antiquated hypotheses regarding the 
object of this prayer. Pfannkuche thonght that the intention of our Lord 
was to give His disciples a symbol of faith. Moell^ held that each petition 
is the beginning of a Jewish prayer then in use, and that our Lordfs inten- 
tion was to point out to His disciples some of the best Jewish prayers, which 
they might make use of in the meanwhile, until the Spirit was given to teach 
them how to pray. Augusti also defends this hypothesis. Pfannkuche was 
answered by Ko^selt in his Exercitationes. 
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tions (L. vii. c. 24), in the beginning of the fourth century, we 
learn that at that period the Pater noster was used three times 
in the daily worship of the Church. Since Charlemagne the 
children* learnt it by heart. We have already referred to the 
repetitions of the Komish Church connected with its use. The 
Protestant Church likewise accepted the Lord's Prayer as a 
standing form in public worship, although without any supersti- 
tious veneraticm of the use of the mere words. Luther has some 
admirable remarks on this prayer. " It is," says he, " the very 
best prayer that ever came into the world, or was ever invented 
by man, because God the Father has given it through His Son, 
putting it into His mouth ; we cannot, therefore, doubt that of 
all others it pleases Him best. And it is a very good practice, 
particularly among uneducated persons, for the children and 
people in the house, that the Lord's Prayer should be daily 
prayed through, both morning and evening, and at meat, and 
also at other times ^ that men may thus ^present before God their 
common wants." Thus the Lord's Prayer came soon to take 
the place of a morning and evening prayer, and in the Lu- 
theran service was offered four times on each occadon ; thus for 
the Protestant Church it retained its significance. Yet although 
it was well to use it as a fierpov rt}^ *irpoa&)j(fj^j as Chrysostom 
calls it, which all men might join in offering, it is nevertheless 
a prayer of such a deep spiritual character, that the number of 
those who are capable of offering it in its deep spiritual truth 

must ever be small. Tertul. de orat. c. 1 : brevitas ista 

magnse ac beatae interpr^tationistsubstantia fulta est, quantum- 
que sub^tringitHT verbis, tantum ^diffunditur sensibus^ neque 
enim ^propria tantum orationis officia complexa est, venerationem 
dai, aut hominis petitionem, sed omnem psene sermonem domini, 
omnem tiommemorationem disciplinse, ut revera in oratione 
brevkanwrn totiua EvangelU camprehendatur. Cyprian : qualia 
sunt orationis dominicse sacramenta, quam multa, quam magna, 
breviter in sermone coUecta, sed in virtute spiritualiter copiosa, 
ut nihil omnino pr^termissum sit, quod non in precibus atque 
orationibus no^s ccele^tis doctrine compendio comprehendatur. 

III. SomiOES FROM WHICH IT MAY HAVE BEEN DERIVED. 

Of coui|e, when we inquire if there were any sources from 
which tliis jpassage may have been derived, we only mean to 
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ask whether our Lord did, in this case as in others, avail EGm- 
self of certain elements of tnith which aheady existed among 
the people. That a sense of poverty of mind shoidd have eon- 
strained Him to do so, no one would for a moment maintain. 
Herder, influenced by his joy at the opening up of a hitherto 
unknown source of Oriental religions knowledge, somewhat 
hastily tried to explain this prayer and other passages of the 
New Testament by the Zend Avesta (comp. Erlaeuterungen 
des N. T.'s aus einer neuero^neten Uricunde, Siga 1776). 
He failed, however, fully to weigh Ihe possibiUty of this prayer 
having an historical connection* He was followed by J. A. Sich- 
ter, das Christenthnm und die aeltesten Beligionen des Orients, 
1819; Rhode, die heilige Sage der alten Baktrer, 1820; 
Seyffarth, Beitrag zur Spezialcbarakteristak der Johanneischen 
Schriften, 1823. Bhode (in loc. cit. S. 416) : ^* One may, in 
fact, call the prayer of Jesua a short extract of the prayers of 
the writings of Ae Zend Avesta; md for eaoh petition we find 
there are several valuable passages almost verbally identical." (!) 
There is only one single passage in the Zend Avesta (B. i. Th. ii. 
S. 89) which bears a resemblance, and that only an apparent 
one, to the fifth petition. The refutation of this groundless 
hypothesis may be found in Gebser: de explicatione script, 
sacr. prsesertim N. T. e libro Zendavesta, Jen. 1824, de oratione 
dominica, p. 19. 

All we can suppose is, that there may be some allusion to 
the forms of prayer then in use among the Jews. Such an 
aUusion would not be surprising. The Psalms themselves are 
to a great extent prayers, and form the foundation of the 
Christian liturgical prayers. The religion of the time of our 
Lord might offer admirable prayers, such as in fact were in use 
in the Jewish synagogues : only one of the petitions, viz., the 
fifth, gives more distinct expression to the new religion. Why 
might not the Saviour have collected and combined the best 
petitions of those well-known prayers f Longe abf uit, observes 
Grotius, domintis ab omni affectatione non necessarisB novitatis. 
Especially, might not^^tiiis be supposed to have been the case, 
when we consider that a closer examination of the train of 
thought in the prayer shows that these petitions have not been 
put together accidentally, but have been formed into a new and 
peculiar whole by the creative spirit of the Saviour ? (The so- 
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called parallel passages from the rabbinical writings are to be 
found in the remarks on the Pater noster by Dmsius^ Grotius^ 
Capellus, Lightfoot, Schoettgen, Wettstein ; in Vitringa de syn. 
vet. p. 962 ; in the treatise by Witsius, de oratione dom. ; and in 
a special treatise by Surenhusius, syll. dissert, p. 31, which is 
printed as an appendix to the Paternoster-collection by Cham- 
berlayne.) 

Decent autem nos, says Grotius, ea, quae ex Hebrseorum libris 
ab aliis sunt citata, non tarn formulam banc a Christo suis pro- 
priis verbis conceptam, quamin earn congestam quidquid in He- 
brseorum precibus erat laudabile. So too Wolzogen, Beausobre, 
Michaelis, and many more. Expositors have especially referred 
to the prayer of the synagogue, Kaddischy which was very highly 
prized as one of the sources of the Lord's Prayer (Vitringa, 
B.-Crusius, Nitzsch in the essay already quoted). This would 
depend, first of all, on the age of that prayer. Zunz points 
out, that it is quoted in the Book of Sif ri : now the date of the 
latest authority quoted in that book is in the first half of the 
third century ; accordingly, the prayer Kaddisch might reach 
back as far as the time of our Lord (Zunz, gottesdienstliche 
Vortraege, S. 48, 372). Now the prayer commences as follows : 

PK PDK1 ynp pni K^iyi hvn^ n^i bn ^^nii pa^om, " Let His 

(God's) great name be glorified and sanctified in the world which 
He has created according to His good pleasure. May He cause 
His kingdom to have dominion in your life and in your days, 
and in the life of the whole house of Israel now and hence- 
forth ; and say ye. Amen." Then the hallowing of the name 
of God (from which the prayer derives its name K^i?) is re- 
peated several times ; and so great an importance is attached to 
this petition, and to that for the kingdom of God, that it is re- 
ported in the Gemara (tract. Berachoth x. 2) : fKB^ nam h:^ T\ ''K 

n3^« n\J?D m pkk^ nm b idk pm> ''^^ nm nrx dk^h mirn nn 

nm, " Kab says : Every prayer in which the name of God is 
not mentioned, that is, in which He is not praised, is no prayer. 
And Kabbi Jochanan says : That prayer in which the kingdom 
of God is not named, is no prayer." Then, we find in many 
forms of prayer expressions such as these : " Thy name be 
hallowed by our works ;" " Thy name be hallowed, and Thy 
memorial glorified." And similarly the petitions for the kingdom 
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are repeated in manj ways. If we consider th^se facts, we 
shall admit that there is certainly some probability attaching to 
the opinion, " that this coincidence is not merely accidental, that 
our Lord adopted and introduced into His prayer these two 
petitions of the synagogue, which form, as it were, the founda- 
tion of all prayer, the one of which contemplates the hallowing 
of God, and the other the coming of the kingdom of the 
Messiah." We are not, indeed, constrained to accept this view, 
as in the case of both these petitions we find sufficient points of 
connection with the Old Testament (comp. on the first and 
second petitions). 

We have now exhausted the number of real parallels, unless 
indeed we are also to take into consideration the expression, 
" Heavenly Father," which likewise occurs in the Jewish prayers 
of the time of Christ (see on ver. 9). With reference to the 
third petition, we might indeed compare the words, " Let Thy 
name be hallowed in this world, as it is hallowed in heaven ;" 
and again, ^ The Israelites are angels on earth ; the angels 
hallow God's name in heaven, and the Israelites upon earth." 
For the fowrth petition, the passage from the tractate Berachoth 
is cited: "Many are the necessities of Thy people; may it 
please Thee, O God, to grant imto each of them as much as 
may be needful for their nourishment, and to satisfy their 
need." For the fifth petition we cannot adduce even one ap- 
parent parallel. With regard to the sixiJi, the following words 
of a Jewish morning-prayer have been quoted : " O Lord our 
God, grant that we may follow Thy laws ; lead us not into the 
power of sin, nor into temptation, nor into contempt ; remove 
from us evil desires (in W), grant us good desires." It is self- 
evident that we cannot, from similarities such as these, argue 
that the Lord's Prayer originated from the rabbinical prayers. 
Moreover, the similar phrases have been gathered together in 
the most diverse writings. Some occur in the Talmud and in 
the Book of Sohar, in an historical narrative ; others in moral 
writings ; others, again, in collections of prayers. The most 
similar are those which we find in a "^^^n?, Le.y a collection of 
prayers of the Portuguese Jews, and in the "^D^^ "IBD (of which 
Drusius makes much use), the author of which was a certain 
Kabbi Jehuda Klatz. Now it is certain that this Portuguese col- 
lection is of no older date than the middle ages ; and as for this 
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Babbi Juda Klatz, he flourished^ it appears^ only at the end of 
the fifteenth centuiy.^ To conclude anything f I'om the prayers 
of this Babbi Juda Klatz and from those of the Portuguese 
Jews in Amsterdam, on the subject of the prayers in use at the 
time of our Lord, would certainly be a very rash and unjuslifi* 
able proceeding. 

We have yet to mention a pecidiar view of ilie pious Knorr 
von Bosenroth, a man deeply imbued with Hebrew mysticism. 
He is also known as a writer of sacred poetry (apparatus in 
libr. Sohar iiL, Vorrede, § 2). His idea is, that the petitions of 
the Pater noster are in the order of the cabbalistic emanation 
of the four worlds, mundus aziluticus, beriathicus, jeriraticus, 
and asia : even Buddseus concurs in this view. It is opposed by 
Wemsdorf vindicisB orationis dominicae, Vit. 1708 ; Schrader : 
oratio dominica historice et dogmatice propodta, prsdcipue autem 
Judaismo opposita (prses. Job. Andr; Schmid), Helm. 1710. 

IV. Connection or the Prayee and trajn of 

Thought. 

Even if there were a sure foundation for the opinion that 
in this prayer we have a combination of certain Jewish forms 
of prayer at that time in use, we should still have to r^ard it 
as peculiar to our Lord, as it forms a perfect whole, bearing the 
original impress of the spirit of Christ. True, in a time when 
men could not recognise the depth of the Scriptures, this prayer 
too was subjected to shallow and superficial criticism, such as 
the following. J. C. Schulz, in his notes to Michaelis' transla- 
tion, remarks : It is impossible to suppose that this prayer forms 
a connected whole. Such an idea is opposed by the absence of 
all connection, by the want of any combining element among 
the petitions themselves, such as could be scarcely excused in 
any suppliant, even in one who gave the utmost reins to his 
imagination, least of all in one who prayed in the thoughtful 
and reflecting spirit which Jesus certainly requires. 

Moeller (in loc. cit. S. 47) has not scrupled to disclose, by 
the following decision, his own mental poverty : '^ In a word, 

> Wolf does not give his date : Ms German name alone shows that he 
belongs to modem times. De Eossi, however, says in his dizzionario storico 
degli autori Ebrd, Parma 1802, i. p. 89 : That his work Sefet Musar 
appeared in Constantinople as an opjjs posthumum in 1587. 
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whenever one regards the Pater noster as one connected prayer^ 
one sees init eo numy imperfectiUnie^ that one cannot imderetand 
why Jesus has not given something more perfecL^^ 

Tertulliaa and Augustine already owned the existence of a 
progressive sequence in the prajer. This is se^ even on a 
casual yiew^ from the <rov of the three first petitions^ and the 
'^fi&Py tiiilv^ ^fjui/9 of the last. At the outset the suppliant ap- 
pears lost in the contemplation of the Being to whom his spirit 
ascends : next, he turns his thoughts upon himself and his own 
wants. Further, it is not difficult to recognise a progression 'm. 
the fir^ three petitions, and in the three (or four) last. The 
recognition of t^e name of God is the basis on which alone the 
kingdom of God can be established ; and again, this kingdom is 
the sphere in which the will of God is fulfilled.. Further, the 
prayer for the maintenance of the life of man ^cedes the 
prayer for the forgiveness ot his sins ; and again^ it is only 
when the guilt of the past is removed that the thought is 
directed to the temptations of the future. The thoughtful 
reader, who has derived from other sources the knowledge of 
the Trinity, will also find a reference to that truth in the 
scheme of this prayer. The petitions^ of the first and second 
parts refer to God as Creator and Preserver ; the second peti- 
tion of dther piort refers to God* as Bedeem^r ; whilst the third 
of either part relates to God the Holy Spirit, by whom the 
Divine will comes to be fulfilled, and through whose power 
temptation is overcome. 

The numb^ of the petitions is, according to the Catholic 
reck(»ung, seven. Thus Augustine (de oraidone in monte); 
although in his sermo de omtione dominica, he thinks that the 
two last petitions may be taken together, and so counts six. 
Luther, and the Lutheran Church, reckon seven ; whilst Origen 
(Opera i. 265) and Chrysostom, taking the two last petitions 
as one, reckon no?, as do also the ^q)ositor8 of the Bef ormed 
Church, and likewise Sodnus.^ If aSXk pwrai were nothing 
more than the positive expression of the preceding negative 
prayer, still there could be no objection to take it separately, so 

^ Yet some expositors of the Reformed Church, as Aretius, reckon seven, 
and some R. Catholic and Lutheran commentators leave it doubtful whether 
the number may not be six, as Maldonatus, Bengel, Chemnitz : qua de re 
cum nemine contendam. 
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that we should have seven petitions (comp. ad locum). Sonde 
commentators are unwilling to regard the first three petitions as 
airriixara^ and would rather take them for ev^alj pia vota, as 
Grotius and Weber. But does not the wish of the Christian 
naturally become a prayer (Bom. i. 10, x. 1) ? This distinction 
is therefore groundless; Others, again, have held that the first 
petition is a votum addressed to the irdrep fjfjL&Vy or a doxology 
similar to the form evKtr/rfrifi 6 ©609 ; Pricseus, Olearius, Wett- 
stein, Michaelis : but were this the case, these words must have 
been more closely connected, grammatically, with the address 
irdrep 'qfi&v. Some original, and in part just, observations on 
the arrangement of the Pater noster are made by Weber in the 
Programme already mentioned, p. 51. He gives the following 
scheme : — 



r) vxrep. 



2) iftaif. 

3) lj» rots 

oifpettfotg. 



1) eiyiuff^irsi to wo- 

ffC» oov. 

2) tX^a i fiaatTitiu 

oov. 

3) yetfj^^ira to Si- 

TiUfAei ffov X.T.X. 



afnifceiTet. 

1) TOJ* dpTM iipcaif 

T. ivtovotoit ^og 
ifutf aiffcspojf, 

2) x»i oL^ig iftiif ret 
6<pu'KifAttr» x.T.X. 

3) KOtl fAVI ttoe»iyK9}s 

fIft&C tig "jrttpeut' 
(Aoy x.T.A. 



1) OT/ aov fcrtp 



2) ativ korip 

Zvit»f>cts, 

3) oov &nt» 

Bo'S«. 



n 



n 



It is a matter of some importance in expounding the Lord's 
Prayer, to determine the stand-point which Christ here main- 
tains. We see at cmce that the prayer is given solely for His 
disciples : this is expressed in the irpoaeu^eaOe vfieh. As for 
the Jifth petition, it could not have been spoken by Him in this 
way ; comp. the antithesis, vii. 11, el oiv vp^h^ irovfjpol ovre^^ 
K.T.X, Further, that petition appears adapted to disciples who 
were conscious of having already received forgiveness of sins. 
The thought, that the willingness of man to forgive those who 
have trespassed against him, has its real source in the Divine 
pardon, is also expressed in the parable, ch. xviii. This peti- 
tion, accordingly, leads us to conclude that the Saviour did not 
merely consider the state of the disciples at that time, but also 
adapted Himself to the more advanced stage that they should 
afterwards attain. And if our Lord had before His eye the 
Church of the future, then the expositor must not attempt to 
limit the meaning which He gave to His words to the measure 
of the comprehension of the disciples at that time (vide supra. 
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p. 66). The Lord's Prayer, apprehended by a Christian and 
spiritual understanding, implies such a depth of religious feel- 
ing, such an intense sense of our relation to God, and such 
a strength of faith, that it has been regarded by the large 
majority of praying Christians as not so much an expression of 
their actual state of mind, as the type df that condition which 
they were striving to attain. Comp. the author's Predigten, 
vol. ii. 

The Invocation. Ver. 9. 

• 

The use of the name of Father with reference to the Deity, 
is also found in the extra-biblical religions of the ancient world. 
The name Jupiter is compounded of Deus and Pater, and the 
Homeric Zeus is the Harifp Oe&v re a»Sp&v re. What mean- 
ing was implied in this name in the view of the heathen world, 
may be gathered from Diodorus Siculus, bibl. v. c. 72 : iraripa 
hi (avTOp irpoarcuyopevOrjvaC) Sih rffv <f>povT(Sa Kai rijv €vvouiv 
Ttjv €49 awamu^j ere Bi koI to BoKetv Snnrep apyfyyov elvai rod 
yivov^ T&v ai/0polmG)v. Thus Plutarch (de superstit. c. 6), speak- 
ing of the ieuTiZaifuaVy by whom he understands the supersti- 
tious man, says that he recognises only the rvpavpc/eov in the 
Deity, and not the warpL/cdv : two ideas which he opposes to 
one another. In Acts xiv. 17, St Paul goes upon the supposi- 
tion that the heathen was in a condition to recognise in the 
blessings of nature a sign of the fatherly care of God. In 
Israel, the relation of God as the Father of the nation, though 
not yet fully realized by the individual, was recognised by the 
nation ; comp. such passages as the following : Deut. xxxii. 6 ; 
Isa. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 8 ; Jer, iii. 4, 19 ; Mai. i. 6, ii. 10. He was 
the Father of the people, inasmuch as to Him they owed their 
existence as a nation (Deut. xxxii. 8 et seqq., xiv. 1, 2) ; and as 
the Source to them of blessing and protection (Ps. Ixviii. 5 ; Isa. 
ix. 6). It is doubtful if the words, " my Father," Job xxxiv. 36, 
express the individual relation : the Targum, Kimchi, and many 
others, explain it otherwise. In Ps. Ixxxix. 26, " He shall cry 
unto Me, Thou art my Father," the name is a special distinc- 
tion. The same childlike national feeling we find also in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit xiii. 4 ; 3 Mac. vi. 3, 8 ; but here the in- 
dividual feeling already begins to develop itself ; Wisdom ii. 16 ; 
Sirach xxiii. 1, 4 (Ii. 10). The name of Father applied with 
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reference to individuals is very general in the Babbins of the 
centuries after Christ. In Ihe national relation, it is used in 
their prayers, and also in the Kaddisch. Yet it is noteworthy that 
there appears to be a certain shrinking from the use of the 
name even in a general and national way. In Jer. iii. 4, 19, the 
Targumist translates Abba merely by Babboni; and in Isa. 
Ixiii. 16, he resolves the force of the original into u m»*e com- 
parison, thus : " Thou art our Lord, and Thy blessings are as 
richly poured out upon us as those of a father upon his chil- 
dren." Now, from these circumstances, we may well con- 
ceive that the constant use of the words ^^ your Father" in the 
conversations of Christ ¥dth His disciples, must have struck the 
people of that time as something unusual. Further, it is to be 
noticed that in none of the four Gospebs is it used in address- 
ing the multitude, but only to the disciples, to whom alone, 
moreover, the term viol 8€ot> is applied. In a few passages 
the relation of childhood b especially appropriated to them. 
Thus in St Luke xii. 32 : ^^ Fear not, little flock ; for it Is your 
Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom;" comp. ehap* 
vi. 26, X. 21 : so too in ver. 9, it is that special relation of sonship 
into which the disciples were to enter that is referred to ; a rela- 
tion, the deepest foundation of winch consists in the rhcvov &&fv 
yevia^od,, which St Paul characterizes as an vioOealoy an adop- 
tatio in Alios, the result of which is the participation in the spirit 
of adoption ; and St John represents as in the first instance a 
KoKeurOai, rhcvov Oeov, 1 John iiL 1, and next as an actual 
yeuea-da^y 1 John i. 12, 13, iii. 9. The name of Father giv^si 
in the Gospels, pcnnts to the new iHrth spoken of in St John 
iii. 7, 8, and to men becoming children of God by moral affinity 
with God, Matt. v. 9, 45. 

In the prayer the plural is used. So too in the prayers of 
the Eabbis. Gemara Berachoth, foL 30 : e^a"»K Pfvi/? '►UK IDK 

D"»i>t5a '0''D^i>viB^ i3Ni^K ''^ ^^sho pr) "»n^ kd"*: to'»n n-viav nnn PR5m 

n^;31, ^^ The Babbi Abai said : A man must in his prayers 
always unite himself with the congregation. How is he to 
speak? Let it please Thee, O Lord our God, to lead ns," 
etc. The gloss to this is as follows : ptJ^n mivp rhon i^Dnn ^K 
nyoB^3 in^sn p TiTidb^ D-'n ptJ^n k^jk "T'n^, " Even a short prayer 
must not be offered in the singular, but in the plural ; for only 
thus can it be heard." Their prayers were indeed offered, for 
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the most part, as the prayers of the congregation. The Rabbi 
Ghija says : " All my life long have I never prayed the Musa- 
phim (i^., the benedictions of the eighteen prayers) alone, except 
on the day when the army of the king took the city, and the 
congregation could not assemble, so that I was by myself alone" 
(Gemara, f ol. 30, 1). Of couise our Lord oonld by no means 
discountenance the prayers of individuals for themselves : in 
the Book of Psalms such prayers predominate ; but in a typical 
and model prayer, such as He here seeks to give, there must of 
necessity be an expression of the feeling of mutual fellowship 
and communion. 

.'0 iv Toh ovpavov;. — ^The name of Father had awoke a 
sense of childlike trust and confidence in the heart of the sup- 
pliant (1 St John iii. 1 ; Bom. viii. 15 ; Ps. dii. 13). Luther 
says in his Shorter Catediism : ^^ By this name God seeks to 
attract us, that we may believe that He is our true Father, and 
that we are His true children." The clause, ^' which art in 
heaven," directs our thoughts to the differ^ice between earthly 
fathers and this Father. " We are to have," says the Heidelberg 
Catechism, ^^ no earthly thoughts respecting the heavenly majesty 
of God" The religious spirit of all nations has by an un- 
conscious symbolism regarded the ether, in its depth and repose, 
in its boundlessness and unehangeableness, as the dwdiling-place 
of Deity.^ This is also the idea of the writers of the Old Tes- 
tament, although at the same time they take care to give £he 
strongest expression to the truth that God is omnipresent, and is 
raised above space (1 Kings viii. 27; 2 Chroft. ii. 6 ; Ps. cxxxix. 
7 ; Jer. xxiii. 23. In Job xxii. 13, 14, it is said of the ungodly, 
that he says, " How does God know I Can He judge throng 
the dark cloud? Thick clouds aie a oovermg to Him, that He 
seeth not ; and He walketh in tie circuit of heaven." Li Isa. 
Ixvi. 1, where it is said that heaven is the throne of Jehovah 
and the earth His footstool, it is easy to recognise the symboli- 
cal character of the expression. (On the views of the ancients, 
compare Suicer Thesaurus ii. p. 5231.) 

The very commencement of the prayer assumes in the suppli- 

' Aristotle, in a remarkable passage (de Ooelo L. i. c. iii.), says : 'jFuvrts 

roTov dvo^iTioxffi, xeti /iecp/ieipoi x»( *'EXX)7yff, oro/arej? ehut vopci^ovvt fitovg^ 
)qA09&r/, ei{ r^ d6ei¥»T^ to d^vctrov vvvvpTitfciMy, 
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ant a spirit penetrated with reverence and love, — a spirit which, 
like the Psalmist, thinks of God as the highest and hest portion, 
Ps. Ixxiii. 25, 26. What the suppliant asks is, that God may 
be glorified, that His kingdom may be perfected on earth ; this 
is an object of his desire which must find utterance, before he 
can give expression to his own personal wants. 

The First Petition. 

On the opginal reading, vide supra, p. 316. ^AyuurOifra} to 
ovofjM aov. — The Name in the East was always significant. It 
expressed that which was peculiar to the individual named : as 
the name " Jehovah" itself. Already in the Old Testament, and 
very frequently with the Rabbins, the name of God is accord- 
ingly a periphrasis for God Himself : Ps. xx. 2 ; Isa. 1. 10 ; Di^n 
is even an appellation of God, Lev. xxiv. 11, 16 ; Deut. xxviii. 
58. Hence the name of God here denotes God in those attri- 
butes with which He is thought of by men : "IST is also used in 
this sense (Isa. xxvi. 8). Origen : 6vo/ia toiwp iarl Ke^>d>jDLm- 
&79 nrpoavffopia 7^9 i^Uv; iraUnrfro^ rov ovofta^fiepov irapcurror- 

'Ayvd^eiv corresponds to the Hebrew ^[>*} and ^.i?; and 
signifies, primarily, to make holy an unholy thing ; next, it came 
to mean to treat a holy thing as holy^ to hold sacred^ i.e,y to 
honour : Num. xx. 12 ; Deut. xxxii. 51 ; Ex. xx. 8 ; Lev. 
xxL 8. The transitive signification of intransitive verbs is 
frequently that of treating : thus VP[> to be light^ ^?i? to treat con- 
temptuously ; ^5? to be heavy ^ to be splendid^ *l?3 to treat honour- 
ably ^ etc. So too arftd^eiv is used in the New Testament, 1 Pet. 
iii. 15 ; in the Apocrypha, Sir. xxxiii. 4 ; and by the Fathers, 
e.g.y Chrysostom, Hom. in Ps. cxiii. : &aw€p 0776X0^ rov ©eoi/ 
dycd^ovai irovffpla^ irdarf^ dirrfWa/y/jbivoi, dper^v Be fterLovre^ 
fierd aKpifieiaffy ovrto S^ Kara^uodetrip^ev xal fifiel^ avrov ayid^eiv* 
Thus the meanings of &yid^€tv and Bo^d^etv correspond; and these 
words also occur together: to ovofia rovOeov to ar/iov koX SvSo^ov^ 
Tob. viii. 5. Chrys. : to dr^i^aa-driTto tovto coti Bo^a^o'BijTto. 
Similarly, dvvyfroxre and fjylaae occur together in Sirach xxxvi. 4. 
In the Old Testament we find ^^K and KHpfc* used beside each 
other. Lev. x. 3 ; so too Ezek. xxviii. 22, xxxviii. 23 : in the 
Jewish prayers the expressions are used together : ^1^^ ^"niPOl 
^'"' D?^, and nfcjBni TiDn m^T\\ ^DB^. In the Semitic dialects, and 
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even in latter Greek, cuyiafyiv has accordingly received the 
meaning of evX/oyelv, In the rabhinical writings, ^'^[> is equi- 
valent to '"i^l?* ^ ^^® Ethiopic the doxology is named hj 

a word from the same root. In the Arabic ^«^ j^*, takdis, is 

the technical term for praising God : Reland, de rel. Muh. p. 
149. In the later Greek Church-language the formulae com- 
monly used were aryid^e^v to irorripiov = evKxr/elv^ and arfuur/io^ 
fieya^ stood for the benediction of the water (Du Oange, Gloss. 
Graec. med. s. h. v.). Theodoret (0pp. T. ii. p. 349) expounds, 
like St Chrysostom, Isa. xlix. 7 thus: to aycda-aTe ami rov 
vfwrjaare redeiKCv. oi5t©9 yap Koi 7rpoa'€vy(pfievQi'Kiyo/Jb€Vy ayta- 
adi^Td} TO 6vofid <Tov dvrX rov So^acOijTc^. Similarly Origen 
uses in^ovv for drfiA^eiv, 

Now this hallowing implies two things. The first is, the re- 
cognition of God as being what He is ; the second is, suffering 
one's self to be influenced by Him : and the latter is the neces- 
sary consequence of a tr J and hearty recognition of Him ; 
comp. K'li?? Lev. x. 3, xxii. 32 ; 1 Pet. iii. 15 : " Sanctify the 
Lord God in your hearts." Even if its periphrastic meaning 
were ignored, and 6vofia were understood simply of the name 
Jehovah, the sense would be the same ; inasmuch as the sin- 
cere abhorrence of the misuse of the name of God with the lips 
must proceed from fear of God in the heart. This is expressed 
by Calvin in his exposition, although he does not bring out 
clearly the periphrastic signification of the Name : sanctificari 
Dei nomen nihil aliud est, quam suum Deo habere honorem, 
quo dignus est, ut nunquam de ipso loquantur vel cogitent 
homines sine sumipa veneratione. In this view it is the third 
commandment which is here made into a prayer. 

The petition is taken in the narrowest compass of its signi- 
fication by those who regarded it simply as a prayer that the 
Name of God may not be profaned, but always named with 
reverence. This is the view of those commentators who view 
the clause simply as a kind of doxology, as Pricaus^ Olearius, 
Wettstein, Michaelis. Those again take a larger view of its 
meaning, who consider the hallowing of the Name by praising 
and glorifying God by toords as also implied ; as Socinus, ver- 
bis, scriptis evidenti honore afScere nomen ipsius ; Episcopius, 
Piscator. Others again consider that the recognition and glo- 
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rifying of God in the heart, and in the ootward walk and con^- 
versation, is also implied ; and observe, that from snch a hal- 
lowing of the name of God, others leam to hallow it too (chap. 
Y. 16) : thus Chrysostom, Euthymius, Augustine ad Probam: 
Nos ipsos admoi^emns nt nomen ejus, quod semper sanctimi 
est, etiam apud homines sanctum habeatur neque contem- 
natnr; quod non Deo sed nobis prodest: Jerome^ Beza. The 
petition is taken in the widest sense of all when the hallow- 
ing by word and by deed are both regarded as comprehended 
in it Thus Luther : ^^ It is indeed a short saying, but its sense 
is as broad as the world : it speaks against all false doctrine, 
and all false liying." In his Larger Catechism he says: 
^ Now the saying is somewhat obscure, and not like as we should 
speak ; for in our mother tongue we should say, ^ Heavenly 
Father, grant that Thy name alone may be hallowed;' now, 
how is it hallowed among us 1 Answer. Most plainly one may 
say, When both our life and our doctrine are truly Christian.'' 
So too Zwingli, and similarly the Heidelberg Catechism. 
Witsius thinks that the glorifying of God even by the lower 
animals and the works of creation is included in the text, and 
he refers to such passages as Ps. ciii. 22, cxlv. 10. Calov : 
Fit sanctificatio nominis divini tripliciter : (1) Boy/Jbarucwy per 
sanam doctrinam ; (2) epefrfrfmcmy per sanctam vitam ; (3) 
ira$ffnKmj per passiones ob evangelii confessionem toleratas. 
Cocceins, with the idea of better distinguishing the second 
petition from the first, takes a peculiar view : Dei nomen sanc- 
tificatur (1) per obedi^itiam servatoris, (2) per verbum evan- 
gelii, quo Christi justilia et Dei sanctitas maaif estatur. 

The Second Petition. Veb. 10. 

The beginning of the work of God in us is the acknowledg- 
ing and hallowing of God : the form in which the Divine work 
is perfected, as well as the means by which it comes to perfec- 
tion, is the kingdom of God. This kingdom was prefigmred in 
Israel ; it was introduced in its essence by Christ ; and through 
His power it advances ever more and more in the course of the 
ages towards its perfection. Thus this petition is connected with 
the first ; and again with the third, which indicates the final 
goal and end of all things, the removal of all distraction, and 
the perfect harmony of the creature with the will of the Creator. 
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These three petitions accordingly present to ns the beginning, 
middle, and end of the development of the kingdom of God. 
Neander explains that the object in thus illustrating the nature 
of the kingdom of God by these petitions, was to meet the 
earthly misconceptions then entertained by the Jews concerning 
tiie kingdom of God. Already in the Glcjissa ordinaris this 
progress of the thought was adverted to : the first petition re- 
lates to the humilis adventus regni ; the second, to the glorious 
manifestation thereof ; the third, to the perf ectio nostrse beati- 
tudinis. 

As regards the history of the exposition of this petition, the 
view taken of it has depended much upon the sense in which 
the "kingdom of God" itself was understood (on which see 
chap. y. 3) : according as the idea of that kingdom was taken 
in a wider or a narrower, a onensided or a many-sided sense, 
so was the petition regarded as more or less comprehensive. 
The narrowest view is of those who think they are bound, 
for the sake of the historical interpretation, to adhere to the 
Jewish idea of the kingdom, and explain the words thus : " Let 
the kingdom of the Messiah appear" (Pfannkuche, Meyer). 
This explanation adheres to the Jewish and historical idea. On 
the other hand, Semler, Teller, Kuinoel, entirely lose sight of 
the historical element, when they bring prominently forward 
the abstract idea of the spread of Christian truth in the world. 
The two leading thoughts in the petition, understood in a Chris- 
tian sense, are, first, that of a kingdom of God manifested in 
time ; and, secondly, of the same kmgdom destined to be at last 
brought to perfection. Nitzsch has acutely adduced the differ- 
ent views expressed in the Rubrics with reference to the moral 
and spiritual kingdom, and to the kingdom in its future perfec- 
tion (comp. his essay " Ueber die noch uneroerterte Umstellung 
der n. und IIT. Bitte des Vaters Unsers bei Tertullian," Stu- 
dien und Eiritiken, 1830, H. 4). The idea that the kingdom 
here spoken of is the future kingdom of God, was held in the 
ancient Latin Church by Tertullian, who was hereby induced 
to place the second petition after the third ; by Cyprian, Hilary, 
and the author Operis Lnperf ecti ; also by Augustine : vide- 
licet regnum ghricSy nam de regno gratice sequitur in petitione 
tertia. The same view occurs in the Glossa ordinaris, Euthy- 
mius, Theophylact, Piscator, Maldonatus ; the last of whom col- 
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lates 1 Cor. xv. 28 and Rev. vi. 9, 10. Similarly Bengel, who 
remarks that the first petition was already partially fulfilled in 
the Old Testament, sed adventus regni Dei est Novi Testamenti 
quodammodo proprius ; and he quotes Rev. v. 10. The opinion 
that the kingdom spoken of is the moral sovereignty of God in 
the hearts of believers, was entertained by Jerome (who dreaded 
the fanatical abuse of the eschatological view) ; in the Greek 
Church by Origen, Cyrill, Isidorus Pelusiota, Gregory Nys- 
senus ; among later writers, by Zwingli, who remarks : Petimus, 
ut ad nos veniat regnum Dei, L e. justitia, pax, gaudium in 
Spiritu Sancto ; by Bucer, Socinus, Wettstein, Heumann, ^d 
others. The kingdom of God would then be understood in the 
sense indicated in Rom. xiv. 17. Chrysostom ad Matthseum 
speaks of it as the future kingdom ; but in other passages 
he also gives the moral and spiritual interpretation : 17 7179 
olKeiuxrea)'; fiaaiXela, u «., the sovereignty by means of which 
man is made the property of God (comp. Suicer, Observationes, 
p. 219). 

Now, the complete fulfilment of the second petition can only 
take place when the kingdom of God is perfected : we cannot 
therefore separate the reference to the future from the idea of 
the present moral and spiritual kingdom. Accordingly we find 
the two views combined by several critics : Luther, Calvin, 
Chemnitz, Witsius, the Heidelberg Catechism, Luther says : 
" The kingdom of God comes first in the present through the 
word of God and through faith, and it comes the second time 
in eternity by being manifestedr Calvin : Quare summa hujus 
precationis est, ut deus verbi sui luce mundum irradiet, spiritus 
sui afflatu corda formet in obsequimn justitisB suae : quicquid 
est dissipatum in terra, suis auspiciis in ordinem restituat, exor- 
dium vero regnandi f aciat a subigendis camis nostrsB cupidita- 
tibus. Jam vero, quia regnum Dei per continuos progressus 
augetur usque ad mundi finem, necesse est quotidie optare ejus 
adventum. Quantum enim iniquitatis grassatur in mundo, 
tantundem abest regnum Dei, quod secum affert plenam rectitu- 
dinem. (Compare the exposition given above, p. 78.) The 
Heidelberg Catechism says : " So govern us by Thy word and 
Spirit, that the longer we live the more we may submit our- 
selves to Thee. Preserve and increase Thy Church, and de- 
stroy the work$ of the devil, and every power that lifts up itself 
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against Thee ; bring to nought all evil counsels that axe cherished 
against Thy holy word : until the perfection of Thy kingdom 
come, when Thou shalt be all in all " 

When Luther says, that " as the name of God is holy in 
itself, even apart from our prayer that it may be hallowed, 
so also His kingdom comes without our asking," this observa- 
tion does not seem in keeping with the common ideas that are 
connected with the coming of the kingdom of God. In it he 
follows the exposition of Augustine ad Probam : seu velimus, 
seu nolimus, utique veniet, (sed) desiderium nostrum ad illud 
regnum excitamus, ut nobis veniat atque nos in eo regnare 
mereamur. This explanation accordingly contemplates only 
the Jinal coming. It leads, however^ to the question which has 
recently been dbcussed on ethical grounds, as to whether the 
perfected kingdom of God can be regarded as a subject of 
ethics. Now, this has been denied ; and for this reason : be- 
cause it is said that this kingdom is to be brought to perfection 
by God Himself, independently of the moral condition of man 
(see above, p. 75). Such a view, however, could be enter- 
tained only by men who ignored the revelatioBt of God in his- 
tOTT/y and the historical coming of His kingdom. Of course, on 
the other hand, we cannot imagine an historical development 
into which the causality of God does not enter. The Divine 
plan for the world must, on the contrary, be realized by means 
of the moral development of man. Unquestionably the above 
quoted comment of Luther upon St Augustine's exposition is 
based on a one-sided view of predestination. The exposition of 
the three first petitions is permeated by the spirit of that doc- 
trine in the case of all those critics who held it. They have 
spoken of the fulfilment of these petitions as depending uncon- 
ditionally on the will of God, and have regarded them as simply 
the unfolding of the Divine decree. Aretius remarks on the 
third petition : summa petimus hic,^ ui cBtema Dei sententia de 
redemptione generis humani • • ccmpteatiiT et adfinem denique 
perdticatur. Quod cum indices in hac vita videmus fieri, tum 
demum in novissimo judicio Christi judicis finalis sententia his 
rebus omnibus colophonem imponet, ac deinceps in piis voluntas 
Dei ad plenum locum habebit. Holding that these three peti- 
tions can only be fulfilled in the case of the " elect," Calvin 
finds a difficulty here, inasmuch as one might be praying for an 
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impossible thing. The only answer he can give to this objec- 
tion is as follows: suiScit hoc veto (i.e., fiat volontas tua) tes- 
tariy nobis odio et tristitisB esse quidquid Dei voluntati adversum 
cemimus extinctnmque ckpere, ut non modo omnium nostromm 
affectnum sit moderatrix,! sed ut nos totos^ qua decet prompti- 
tudine, ad eam implendam feramur. This one-sided exposition 
has been opposed bj oth^s^ and the freedom of the will main- 
tained. Particularly Soduus brings prominently forward the 
thought, that in all these three petitions what we pray for is not 
so much that God would a«compZi«A the thing asked, as that He 
would grant the means which are indispensable to its accom- 
plishment. Origen, taking the same line of thought, observes, 
that He who said, ^' All power is given to Me in heaven and on 
earth," by this prayer raised His disciples to be f ellow-wofkers 
with Himself, and to a paxticipation in His own power. In 
answer to Luther, Stier observes : ^^ Notwithstanding, the king- 
dom of God comes not ¥dthaut our prayer, but in it and along 
with it." Similarly Otto von Gerlach. 

The Third Petition. 

r€vrf0ijT<a TO deXrffid (Tov^tcrX. — ^The object for which the 
redeemed is made a member of this kingdom and a recipient of 
its blessings, is that he may himself become an instrument of 
the Divine will, which works by love. " To be holy in love," — 
this is stated by St Paul to be ihe end of man's election in 
Christ before the foundation of the world, Eph. i. 4. As this 
end shall'be reached only at the close of the development of 
the kingdom of God (1 Cor. xv. 48), this petition anticipates 
that final point of time. Quamdiu regnum mixtum est in terra, 
says the author of the Opus imperfectum, fit quidem voluntas 
Dei in hominibus, sed kok sicut in coelo. It was this ultimate 
point of time especially that the Old Testament prophecy had 
before its eye, when, in describing the kingdom of the Messiah, 
it foretold that in that kingdom the knowledge of the Lord 
should cover the earth as the waters cover the «ea ; that neither 
sun nor moon shall shine there, but the Lord Himself will be 
the light of His chosen ; and that the people who compose it 
shall all be men in whom the spirit of righteousness dwells : 
Isa. iv. 3, xi. 9, Ix. 19-21, Ixi. 10, 11, Ixv. 24, 25. These pre- 
dictions are repeated in the prophetic book of the New Testa- 
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ment, the Book of Revelation, and there they serve to describe 
the kingdom of Christ in its perfection : Rev. xxi. 3, 22, 23, 
xxii. 3-5. There is a peculiar view given in a work by an 
unknown author (who is answered in an essay in Siisskind's 
Magazine, xiv. S. 39) : he regards the " will " here spoken of 
as denoting simply the purpose of Christ with reference to His 
kingdom on earth ; and what is prayed for is supposed to be 
the successful establishment of that kingdom: ^^ May Thy 
kingdom be perfected on earth, as it lies unfolded before the 
eye of God in heaven." This view is both one-sided and philo- 
logically incorrect ; but, substantially, we may certainly regard 
it as a petition that the plan of redemption may be perfectly 
fulfilled and accompUshed, as Aretius expresses himself. 

Heaven, we have seen, was regarded as the dwelling-place 
of God in contrast to the restricted and imperfect nature of the 
earth : so, too, here heaven is viewed as the habitation of pure 
spirits. The angels are especially called oi arf^ihjai r&v ovpav&Vy 
or iv Tot9 ovpavo'k, Matt. xxiv. 36 ; Mark xii. 35 ; their purity 
and holiness, and their readiness to do the will of God, are 
alluded to in Ps. ciii. 21, TroMnWe? t^ BeKrjiiaTa avrov ; Heb. 
i. 14 ; Luke xv. 10. This idea is expressed also in the predi- 
cate, ol ar/Mi SrffeKMy Mark viii. 25. The latter is the passage 
in which onr Loni most distinctly speaks of a kingdom of pure 
spirits beyond this earth. Now, in the state of perfection, this 
world of spirits shall, with the glorified spirits of the earth, be 
gathered together under one Head, who is Christ, Eph. i. 10 ; 
Heb. xii. 22, 23. Chrysostom: S09 fiiuVi Biairora, ttjv iv 
ovpav^ fUfieiaOod, iroXirrelav, iv it 0i\£t^ avTo^, kclL r)fieh OiXxo^ 
fiev^ In the system of Origen the future element involved in 
this petition would naturally receive special attention : en Svre; 
hrl T^9 7^9 oi €uj(6fi€Vot, voovvT€^ iv ovpavoi f^erfovivoA to 6eKr)iia 
Tov Oeov irapct iraxn Tot9 oixeloi^ r&v ovpav&v, eu^fieOa koX 
17/ui/ T0i9 irrl T. 7179 ofJLoUy; i/celvoi^, xarct irdvra yevecOcu to 
OeKfifUb T. Oeoxr orrep avfj^^qcercu, fi/qSkv fiii&v irapa to Oikrjfia 
irpoTTovTOdv avTov, irriiv ii, cb9 iv ovpav^ to deXrjfjui iarc tov 
Seov, Knu fiiuv TOW en\ t. 7^ KaropOtoOy, ofiouoOhre^ Tot9 iv 
ovpavol^ aT€ ^pecovTe^ irapairXTfaicoi; ixeivot^ ttjv eixova tov 
eirovpavlov, fiaaCKeLav ovpav&v xXrfpovofi'qa'o/JLev t&v fjbeff fiiias 
eirX 7^9 icai ^/uv yevofiivot^ iv ovpavS ofjbouadrjvai ev^ofihmv. 
A few, as Ernesti, Aretius, Olshausen, dwell especially upon ^ 
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the future element in the petition, and on the advance from the 
second petition ; the larger number confine their remarks to the 
continuous fulfilment of the petition. 

It was natural that those critics who held the tenet of pre- 
destination should understand by the Oikrf/jLa merely the vo- 
luntas divina decemens (Matt. xxvi. 42), and not the voluntas 
prascipiens : yet is this done neither by Augustine nor yet by 
Calvin. Only Aretius, Beza, Witsius, unexpectedly also Rosen- 
mueller, think that we have here not so much a petition as a de- 
claratio animi acquiescentis in voluntate DeL Yet their view 
resolves itself into this, that the petition is simply a declaration 
of the readiness of the suppliant to bear the Divine chastisement; 
thus Grotius, Pricaeus, Wettstein, and, long before, Tertullian : 
jam hoc dicto ad sufferentiam nosmetipsos prsemonemus. Sad- 
bertus at first agrees with the common interpretation : hoc orar 
mus, ut libertatem arbitrii nostri ejus per gratiam sociemus 
ipsius voluntati, ut qui vivit jam non sibi vivat. But he seems 
to incline to this other view when he adds : NuUus igitur ista 
ex affectu potest dicere, nisi qui pro certo credidit, omnia quae 
videntur, vel quae non videntur, prospera vel adversa, Deum 
pro nostris utilitatibus dispensare. Oportet enim fide devota 
credere, magis eum pro nostra salute sine ulla intermissione 
esse providum, ac dispensatione sollicitum, quam nos ipsos pro 
nobis. But even if this readiness to submit to the will of God I 

were more distinctly expressed in yevr)d^<D than is the case, ' 

still the words (09 iv ovpavA exclude the relation to the voluntas 
decemens : unless indeed we were to suppose, with Grotius, i 

Michaelis, and Stier, that the words 109 iv ovpav^ imply a 
reference to the constant order which obtains among the stars 
of heaven, of which Lucan sings : — 

8icut coekBtia semper J 

Inooncufiso suo volyuntur sidera motu. 

Now, although this modem astronomical reflection was not 
one which would naturally occur to the Jewish mind, the idea 
of pure heavenly spirits was. 

A few of the Fathers give allegorical expositions. Tertullian 
gives the following as the interpretatio .figurata : Heaven and 
earth denote the contrast between spirit and body. Yet, after 
his reading in coelis et in terra, he prefers this interpretation : 
f^ Thy will be done in earth and in heaven, in us." The only 
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exposition which Cyprian gives is the allegorical one, that heaven 
and earth denote either the spirit and the flesh, or the pious 
and the ungodly. Augustine (Sermo Ivi.) hrings together a 
number of allegorical interpretations : (1.) Thy will be done, 
as in saints, so in sinners ; so that sinners may be converted. 
(2.) Thy will be done, as in samts, so also in sinners at the 
last judgment; so that those may receive their reward, and 
these the merited condemnation. (3.) Thy will be done, as by 
angels, who are beyond the restrictions of earth, so by men, 
who are under these restrictions. (4.) As Thy will is done in 
spirit, so may it also be done in the body, when it shall have 
been made partaker of glory. (5.) Further, as the earth is 
made fruitful by the heavens, heaven may be made to signify 
Christ, and the earth the Church, whidi through Christ is 
enabled to perform the will of God. 

The Fourth Petition. Vee. 11. 

• 

The suppliant has hitherto been lost in the contemplation of 
God : now he turns his thought^ to his own necessities. Here^ 
too, there is a progression and a climax : this first petition re- 
lates to the supply of temporal wants as necessary in order to 
the spiritual life. 

The exposition depends upon the view taken of hnovauyi^ 
Now this word has been the subject of numerous learned dis- 
quisitions : yet is there room for new investigations. Scultetus 
calls the interpretation of hriovino^^ camificina theologorum et 
grammaticorum. Alberti says, that to attempt to ascertain its 
exact meaning were <r7r6yy^ TrdrrrdKov Kpoveiv. The opinions 
of phUologians and theologians are giveti in the following 
works: Wilh. Budaus, comm. ling. Gr. s. h. v.; Heinr. Ste- 
phanus, thes. s. h. v.; Joe. Scaliger, epist. p. 810, in the critids 
sacris, ad h. 1.; Daniel Heinse, exercit. sacrse (ed. 1639), p. 31; 
GL Salmasius, de f oen. trap. p. 795 ; Is. Casaubonus, exercit. 
Antibar. L xvi. c. 39 ; Erasm. Schmid, commentary ad locum ; 
Balth. Stolberg, Thes. disp. Amst T. ii. p. 123; Joh. Phil. 
Pfeiffer, ib. p. 116 ; Wilh. Kirchmayer, Nov. Thes. disp. T. ii. 
p. 189 ; Grotius in loco ; Tanaq. Faber, ep. 2, p. 183, P. 2 ; 
Lnd. Kiister on Suidas s. h. v.; Toup, epist. crit. p. 140; 
Albert!, obs. in N. T. ad h. 1.; Segaar, obs. philol. et theol. in 
ev» Luc. 298 ; Valckenaer, selecta e scholis Yalck. T. i. p. 190 y 
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Fischer, de vitiis lex. N. T. prol. xii. p. 312. Theologians: 
Beza ad locum ; Abr. Scultetus, 1. ii, c. 32 ; Gottfr. Olearius, 
obs. sax^rae, ad h. 1.; Heinr. Majus, observ. sacrae, p. 5 ; Calov, 
Bengel, Wolf, and Fritzsche, ad locum. The most worthy of 
attention are Salmasius, Stolberg, Pfeiffer, Fischer. 

The word is one of those New Testament words which occur 
nowhere else in all the 1200 works of Greek literature which 
remain to us (Wolfs Museum, i. 25). This is also the case 
with other words, such as ireiOo^, 1 Cor. ii. 4 ; irumKo^ (which, 
however, also occiu^ in Diogenes Laertius, iv. 6, 4, and Pollux 
Onomast. iv. 21, where also irapawioTiKov is used), Mark xiv. 3 ; 
John xii. 3 ; irapa^oKevofuiLj Phil. ii. 30, according to Griesbach, 
Lachmann; evTrepwrraTo?, Heb. xii. 1. Origen, who had so 
profound a knowledge of Greek literature, already observes : 
irp&Tov Be TOVT lariov, ort 17 \ef *9 17 hriovaio^ ira^ ovhevi t&v 
'EXXrjvcov ovT€ T&v aofjy&v oDVOfutoTcu, ovtc iv ry t&v IBuot&v 
awTfOela TCTpiTTTCu, a\X €01k€ TreifKaaOai. inro t&v evar/yeXiorT&v. 
He notices that the LXX. also use those unclassical words ; 
words, for instance, such as evfOTl^ea-dad, and cucovrl^eadai. 

The sense must be determined by the derivation. Now the 
word may come either from elvai or from Uvcu, The derivation 
from the former is that generally maintained. But to this 
derivation, there are several grammatical objections. A few 
critics would regard the word as coming directly from the par- 
ticiple of the verb hreivai,, as Trapovala, fi^ercvaLa^ and probably 
also irepiovala. By far the greater number held it to be a com- 
pound of the noun ovaLa and the preposition. To this, how- 
ever, it has been objected by Olearius and others, that nouns in 
ui regularly form their adjectives by cuo<; or o>&79. And indeed 
this is the rule : .e,g.^ wpaio^y ar/opcuo^, filaio<;i and from ovala^ 
not o{/<rA09, but ovauoSr^^ : wherefore also the adjectives owoxh 
<7«>9, irepiovaiof;, erepovaio^y cannot be derived from the sub- 
stantive ovaioy but from the participle feminine. But to this 
rule there are exceptions; adjectives in to9 do occur which 
are derived from nouns in ui, — e.g.: ir/KoiKu)^; iroXvytovio^^ as 
well as irokvyavoky from yeovui ; wre^ovaio*;, avTe^ovaio^y from 
i^ovaui; ivovatx)^ and i^ovaio^y from ovala; irepiovaio^ too 
many ancients derived from ovala : the scholiast on Thucydides, 
i. 2, 17 7r€piova(a='q irepiTTrj ovaia. Now, although we find 
no adjective oi;<rio9 from ova-loj but only ova-t^&q^y still, as these 
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examples testify, it is not impossible that eiriova-iof; might come 
from that root. But a weightier objection has been urged, first 
by Scaliger and Salmasius, and more recently by Grotius and 
many others. It is alleged by these critics that the word iirtoxH 
(Tio^ cannot be compounded of hr\ for then it must lose its t. 
Others' have sought to answer this objection by citing numerous 
instances in which eTrl retains its i in composition : emavZdvon, 
iiriovpcL, hrUnTaoficLLj etc. And although these examples are 
taken chiefly from Epic language, yet there are instances of 
this also in prose, as e7rt€4/«79, hrlopKO^^ eTrioySoo^. With 
these examples, modem expositors — among others, Kuinoel and 
Fritzsche — ^have pronounced themselves satisfied. There remains 
still, however, this difficulty, that eirly when compounded with 
this very verb elvod^ invariably loses its i ; the adjective eirov- 
(TuoSoffy which would correspond to our hriovato^y occurs without 
the ly in Porphyry Isag. c. 15, Jamblichus, Protr. 3. It might 
indeed be said, that even in prose the rule was not always 
adhered to,^ as hrvirrofiac and hrLOTrrofuu are both used (also 
hrloiTTo^ and hrowroi)\ the latter, however, has a special 
meaning, that of providing. (Comp. Buttmann's ausfuehrliche 
Grammatik, ii. 201, note ; Buttmann reads iTnJy^vrat also in 
Plato legg. xii. p. 947, c.) This objection has not yet been 
entirely removed. Many criticis have, in consequence of it, pre- 
ferred to derive the word from Uvai. 

The philologians who take this view are the following : — 
Heinse, Scaliger, Salmasius,Faber,Kuester,Valckenaer, Fischer, 
Passow (5th ed.) ; the theologians are : Grotius, Wettstein, 
Calov, Bengel, Wahl, Bretschneider (Lexicon, 3d ed.), Winer, 
Fritzsche, and Meyer. It is also to be found in the Coptic 
translation : panem nostrum crastini (diei),^ and in some of the 
Fathers, with an allusion to the aloav fUXKcov. The adjective is 
by some derived from the participle feminine 17 hnovaa^ sc. VM^p^h 
by others from o hri/av^ sc. j(p6vos> It has become customary 

^ In the citations of the passage from the Dialogus cnm Tryphone, 
c. 95, viz.: 0^8* vfieig ro'hfA9)ffSTt dvrwTcuv^ sometimes oLvrtwjFiiv is given 
instead ; the Paris and Cologne editions have AvrwjFiiv, 

* Is not this also the idea of the singular translation of the Syriac- 

Jerosdym. Version, which has yi^^i mQax\, ^^ our plentiful, abundant 
bread?" 
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to derive the adjective aud substantive in ovaio^ and ovaia from 
the feminine of the participle, yet the form thereof is derivable 
from the Genitive-form of the masculine (Salmasius, de f oen. 
trapez. p. 812 ; Balth. Stolberg, Thes. nov. dissert. T. ii. ; Butt- 
mann, ausfuehrliche Grammatik, ii. 337 ; Lobeck ad Fhryn. p. 
4). Compare ij irvydyvy Tivyowno^ ; ^Ajaspcov, *Aj(€pova-ot^; IlfjiXwvj 
ni]\owTM)v\ r^epavy yepovaia; and the following forms which both 
occur : wvyovaLo^ and Ttvywvuuo^y^A'xiepovTio^ and'ilj^€pow7*o9, 
kicovri and iicova-lo^y f^epovria and yepova-ia. Thus, etymohguidUy^ 
there is nothing to be said against this derivation. The deriva- 
tion from hriavaa is, however, more natural in a philological 
point of view, because the use of fi hruAaa with ellipsis of ^fdpa 
is very common in the New Testament, in the LXX., and in 
Josephus ; just as elsewhere we find the phrases ^ irapowray 
rj 7rpoa-iot)<ray ^ irapeKBova-a} (Lobeck ad Phryn. 464). To 
this we must add, that, as St Jerome informs us, in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews iiriovaio^ is translated by "inD, which Jerome ap- 
pears to refer to the future life; an argumemt on which Grotius 
lays great weight. From an etymological pcHut of view, it was 
urged by Salmasius and Suicer, that it is only adjectives in oZb? 
that are formed from the elliptical f eminines of the numbers, as 
fl heuT^pa, f} Tptrq, visE. heuTepcuo^^ rpvrcuo^y BeKaralo^y etc., aud 
the interrogatory ttootcuo^. But then this form belongs only to 
the proper words of numbers (except perhaps in the case of 
17 vorepalcLy 17 wporepala) ; and further, this ending of £09 im- 
parts to the adjective a wider compass of meaning than the 
ending in auK; does. Accordingly, we conclude that, philologi- 
cally, the word is derivable from ^ eiruwaay or o hrui>v ; and no 
doubt the statement of St Jerome is to some extent in support 
of this derivation. 

But the smse is decidedly opposed to such a derivation. In- 
deed, if we translate the words in accordance with it, thus : 
" Grive U8 this day our hreadfor UHnwrroWy^ are we not inclined 

' One might imagine that St Ghrysostom also points to this deriyation, 
when, in the homily on our passage, after explaining the word by l^«9/Ks/»of, 
he adds : a<m fcfj 'jrepenripa avmpi^tiit ixinovg rfi ^povrthi rihs svtovum^ ifcipus. 
However, that he uses the expression, ^ itFtovtret hf*^p»i in this connection, 
is merely accidental ; we see also subsequently, from his exposition of chap, 
ti. 25^4, that he does not derive Iv-zoi/ff/o^ from kTthett; also, in that 
paragraph, he once more explains the word by dvxyKeihs. 
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to SBJ, with Salmasius : ^^ quid est ineptius, quam panem crastini 
diei nobis quotidie postulare ?"^ Caninius indeed remarks, and 
similarly Meyer : Christ has indeed forbidden us, in the sixth 
chapter, to care for the morrow ; but on account of our infirmity, 
praecipit, ut Patrem rogemusy qui nostras infirmitati prospiciat 
nobisque pridie prsBbeat, quantum sufScere possit postridie. This 
view is, however, scarcely adequate. We might, with Augustine, 
rejoin, that a prayer which the suppliant has not seriously at 
heart, is really and truly no prayer ; moreover, this explanation 
leaves the arjfiepov out of sight. The Arabic proverb says : 

loi! IfcXilt ^jjy " the bread of to-morrow for to-morrow" (Burck- 

hardt, "Arabic Proverbs of the Modem Egyptians," p. 298). 
The notion of Emesti, that the prayer was to be offered in the 
evening J so that then one would literally pray to-day for the bread 
of to-morrow, looks like jesting. In this view, the petition would 
necessarily include somewhat of the sense thus expressed by the 
Chevalier Michaelis : " To have some foresight, some concern 
for the future, so as not to live merely for one day with the 
prospect of being without food or shelter on the next, this is 
itself, no doubt, a great gift of God." 

The greater number of this class of expositors take refuge 
in the solution of the difficulty which Grotius has suggested, 
viz., that 1} eiruwaa is to be regarded as denoting the future in 
a wider sense. In support of this view, Grotius adduces the 
use of the Hebrew "^nD in a wider sense. He might have at 
once adduced the Greek usage, as 17 hruwaa in Greek denotes 
the future generally, almost more frequently than the morrow. 
SvM^povy again, Grotius regards as equivalent to the plenior 
hebraismus, the double crjuepov a^fiepov; so that the word would 
have to be translated postridianus, and to be taken in the sense 
of quotidianus. Thus Bengel, Olearius, Bosenmueller, Kuinoel, 
and many more. The eense of qnotidianus is given in the Itala, 
Ulphilas, Persian Polyglott, and apparently also in the Ethiopic, 

> It almost looks like a satire on the explanation ^*- crastdnus dies,*' when 
Erasmus, who ad Matt. vi. and ad Luc. xi. defends this view, says in the 
latter place : We may well imagine this prayer was intended to be used in I 

the evening, so that people might pray truly for the bread of the inorrow : ' \ 

et qui yesperi petit pro yictu postridiano, quid aliud petit, quam yictum 
quotidianum. 
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which has : cibum nostrum tmiuscujnsque diei nostri. Thus 
viewed, the petition would express the following thought : " Give 
me this day, and every day to come, that which I need in the 
present and in the future." 

The sense is not objectionable, but this interpretation of 
trqfiepov is philologically inadmissible. Svf^pov is not equiva- 
lent to St Luke's TO /caff ^fiepav ; and the Hebrew writer would 
not use the phrase arjfiepov arniepov to express the idea to Koff 
^fiepav, because the Hebrew for arjfiepov is Di^n with the article, 
whereas the Hebrew for " daily," " day by "day," is Di^ D^^, or 
Di'^a Di''^ which the LXX. translate ^fiepav ev vf^P9 (Nehem. 
viii. 18), or fifiepav ef rifiipa^ (Gen. xxxix. 10). But if we can- 
not take arjfiepov in the sense of to icajff fjfiepaVj there is no 
fitting sense deducible from the interpretation of eTnova-iog 
under consideration (viz., as derived from iiriovo'cC), Socinus, 
Chemnitz, Pasor, Eisner, and others, translate thus : succeda- 
neus, adventitius, quem non sufficit semel accepisse, sed quern 
in hac vertentium tempornm vicissitudine quotidie necesse est 
nobis advenire. Pasor : demensum nostrum, quod nee super- 
fluit nee deficit, da nobis hodie, i.e., hac quoque die. But all this 
is not expressed in the text ; and further, if this were the mean- 
ing, we should at least expect to find Kal ai^fiepov. Alexander 
Moms' explanation may be mentioned, but only as a curiosity. 
The allusion, he thinks, is to the manna falling on the Friday 
in suJBScient quantities to serve for the Sabbath, and the sense : 
Give us bread enough to-day to serve for to-morrow. Calov 
expounds: quod spirituali nostras necessitati supervenit, nam 
non primarium est. 

Our conclusion then is this : Great as are the difiSculties in 
the way of deriving hnovauy; from elvaij yet, even were they 
greater, we must still give the preference to that derivation ; 
and for this reason, tliat it is impossible, on the supposition 
of its derivation from hriovaa^ to find in it any meaning in 
keeping with the context. (Comp. also Ewald.) Some sup- 
port is afforded to it, further, by the judgment of Origen, who 
was no mean philologian, and who mentions, although he rejects, 
the derivation from levau : it is favoured also by the Peschito. 
The difliculty of the hiatus disappears if we may assume, what 
is not improbable, that the word is formed on the model of the 
current irepiovaio^. There still, however, remains the question, 
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What meaning is to be attached to the word f Amongst philo- 
sophers, ovaUb signifies " substance, essence," in distinction from 
iroi&rqr&iy " qualities" — a meaning which, according to Hein- 
dorf (see the Phaedo, p. 41), was introduced subsequently to 
Plato : Plutarch, Arrian, and others use it also in the sense of 
" matter." Origen gives the word the' same meaning : " that 
which serves for the nourishment of the mbstance*^ (that is, the 
spiritual). So also Ohiysostom, aprov etnova-iov, rovreartPj 
iirl Tfjv ovalav rov aonfiaro^ But/Saivovra xal <rvyKparrj(rai 
raurrjv Buvd/ieuov (" de instit. sec. Deum vita") ; Gregory of 
Nyssa, ^rjreiv irpoaerd'xPrffiev to tt/oo? ttjv (rwTrjprjtnv i^apKovv 
T>}9 a-fofiarvKris ova-la^; (" orat. iv. in orat. dom.") ; and Basi- 
lius, TOP hriovaiov aprov^ rovrioTi, rov irpo^ rrjv i<fyi^/JL€pov ^(or^v 
T^ ovala riii&v '^(priaifievovra. The most current meaning was, 
" property, wealth," to which irepiovala also may be referred, 
and which belongs also to the Talmudical word KWK, This 
meaning is adopted in a treatise by Steck, " Tempe Helv. Fig." 
1741, T. V. f asc. 4, Lamb. Bos, and Alberti. The latter renders, 
" that which forms a part of the property of the children of God." 
But are we not rather taught by Luke xvi. 11, 12, that the 
aKif)0Lv6v is the peculium of God's children, whereas temporal 
good they only have in common with the children of the world ? 
We should therefore rather explain, with Steck, " that which is 
added to the patrimonium of the children of God ;" — only that 
we may not further say with this expositor, " which we earn for 
ourselves by our own efforts." But how obscurely would the 
thought be expressed I It would be easiest and most agreeable 
to take ovala in the sense of " existence," were it allowable. 
Theophylact uses the term in this sense : on this passage he 
remarks, apro^ errX rfj ovala koX avardaev r/fi&v avrdpKTj^ ; and 
on Luke xi., o hrX rfj ovala ^fi&v xal avardaet t^9 5»^9j av/Jr- 
^aXKofievo^' oij^ o Treptrro^ Train"©?, dW' 6 avarfKOio^ : Euth. 
also, kiriovaiov Be Trpoarjyopevae rov iirl rfj ovala /cal vTrdp^et koI 
avardaei rov amfuiro^ hnrrjheuw : further, Suidas and Etym. 
Magn., o ein rfj ovala riii&v dpfiofyav. The Peschito and Phi- 
lox. appear to understand it thus also : in the former we read 

—LQJQCD^ | V>vA " the bread of our need," and Pers. Wheloc. 

On searching, however, for illustrations of this usage from the 
classical writers, we find that, as far as has hitherto been shown, 
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they are limited to one — the passage, namely, in Sophocles' 
" Trach." v. 911 : eicKaiev ri hvicmivos europayfjteprj | avrif top 
ainrf^i htUiiov avaxaXovfianf | koX ra9 awcuBas ^9 to Xonrbv 
ova-la^. By most ouarlai; is here translated, '' existence, life :" 
even by the most recent editor of Sophocles, Schneidewin. 
The scholiast, indeed, in accordance with a usage, the existence 
of which in Sintipas also, Dindorf was the first to point out 
(see Steph. Thes. s, h. v.), renders, xolrc^y awovtrla^ : nay Din- 
dorf, without, however, approving this explanation, is disposed 
to expunge this verse as unworthy of Sophocles. This example 
is the more uncertain, as ovaia might here be rather taken in 
the sense of " property, household" =oI^o9. Toup, however, 
in his edition of Suidas, has adduced a passage open to no ob- 
jection, namely, Porphyr. " de Abstin." 2, 34 : airapx^ yitp 
i/cdoTfp &v SiBaxev fi Ova-la xal Bi &v rui&v rpe^t koL ek to 
eliHu avpe)(€t rifv ovaUof, Still, even were there, no such ex- 
ample, we ought not to give up this meaning. If the Christian 
commentators, being Greeks by birth, could use the word in that 
sense, why not the translator of Matthew ? We need not there- 
fore maintain that Christ made use of the Aramaic word K^p^K^ 
or of the exactly corresponding expression nw ^3^ fJ^^D/ ^3.^ 
The translator might have used eirMwruy; in the sense referred 
to, even if Christ had only employed the expression O^riw^Ei ^3^ 
^^ according to our needs." The same expression occurs in the 
Talmudic prayer (Berach. f. 29, 2) : i^inK^ TDV '»3nv D'^IDK DnnK 

inD3-JD na nn«i inx b^ inni^ '0''n^« ''^ t»^ V(^ ''»"»'» m^ Dnjni prio, 

" Others avaQ themselves of prayer : the needs of Thy people 
Israel are great, and they have little insight. May it please 
Thee to give to every one according to his needs." The hnaiH 
avov is something between to iKKinrh and the ireptrrov or the 
weptovaiovy and denotes that which is just enough. So imder- 
stood, this prayer has many analogies in the Old and New Tes- 
taments : compare, for example, Prov. xxx. 8, where Solomon 
prays, ^^ Keep far from me poverty and riches," ^jpn DH? ^?B'nD?i ; 
which corresponds to the passage under consideration : ph de- 
notes a portion assigned to any one. Such also is the explana- 

^ Jacob of Edessa (at the end of the seyenth century) remarks, that 
the Syrians first, two hundred years previously, adopted the Greek word 

T\ nn O| into their language (see Assemani ^^ Bibl. Orient/* 1. 479). 
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tion of Jarchi in his comment on Gen. xlvii. 22. Sjmmachns 
translates, Sicura iKavq (comp. James ii. 15). This yiew of the 
petition not only involves no contradiction to Matt. vi. 25, bat 
is in perfect agreement with ver. 34, where care for the present 
day is allowed. Should it, however, be objected, that in vers. 
25 and 31 all care about temporal matters is forbidden, and 
that in ver. 33 a promise is given that temporal things shall be 
provided by way of supplement, we may appeal to ver. 34, 
where the words, aptcerov r^ Vf^P9 V fccucla aurij^j show that the 
preceding sayings are not to be imderstood quite absolutely. 
Moreover, in ver. 33, emphasis may be laid on irp&rov in proof 
that though the kingdom of God is to be sought first of all, 
care for temporal things is not entirely forbidden. Only by 
adopting such an explanation can justice be done to the expresr 
sion arffiepov. It is not identical with Luke's expression, ro ica$^ 
7}fUpav. The translation, ^^ quotidianus,'' in the ^^ Yersio Itala" 
was not intended to be an exact rendering of <rrffA€poUy — this word 
is rather rendered by " hodie :" — ^nor, as many have thought, 
was it adopted with reference to the passage in Luke : the trans* 
lation is rather according to the sense, as Chrysostom, Suidas, 
and others render, i^fiepo^y following the spirit, rather than the 
letter. Indeed, a literal rendering is impossible. Beza and 
Castellio translate, " panis cibarius," and " victus alimentarius." 
Xrifiepov exactly characterizes the mood of one who prays truly, 
and whose soul is entirely absorbed in the present moment So 
does Chrysostom justly explain the term : ovk eh iro\vv ir&v 
dpiOfibv alrecv eKeKeva07}fjL€V a\XA rov aprov crjfupov fijiiv 
apKovvra fiovovy " for," says he, " who knows whether he shall 
be alive on the morrow f " Isidorus also remarks, '^ The fixing 
of such a period as this, enables us to rise to the very highest 
pitch of wisdom." 

That this petition should have been regarded as one for 
spiritual bread, can excite no wonder, when we take into con- 
sideration that in the symbolical language of the Scriptures the 
gift of the Spirit is so frequently compared with food and drink 
(comp. John vi. 33-35 ; Heb. vi. 4, 5 fF.). Nay, even the 
more special reference thereof to the Eucharist, was suggested 
by John vi. 51, 53-55, and by the employment of the Lord's 
Prayer daring the consecration. Quoting John vi., Origeu 
explains the passage of the apro^ i^ ovpavov Kara^a^j which 
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is changed into the w^^ of the Spini;, as natural bread is 
changed into the ovala of the body.^ Owing to the preference 
for mystical interpretations of Scripture, this view spread very 
widely, and made its appearance occasionally, even after the 
Reformation. So Tertullian, Cjrprian, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Athanasius, Isid. Pel., Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome : in the 
middle ages, Erasmus, Zegems, Bellarmin, Luther (in his two 
expositions of the Lord's Prayer, of 1518 ; otherwise in the 
Catechisms), Zwingli,^ Heinr. Majus, Peter Zom ("vindiciae 
pro perpetua veteris ecclesise traditione de Christo pane hnov- 
o-tip," in his " Opusc. sacr." i.) '? in more recent times, Pfann- 
kuche, Olshausen, Stier, Delitzsch. The passages which bear 
upon this matter are given more in detail in Suicer's " Obser- 
vat." (p. 248) and "Thesaurus ecclesiasticus " (p. 1173); still 
more fully by Pfeiffer in his " Thes. Theol. Philol." (T. ii. p. 
120). Several of these commentators allow a reference to 
spiritual bread, as well as*that of physical.^ Some understand 
by spiritual bread, merely the " doctrina Christi," the " verbum 
Dei :" some, the spiritual influence of Christ : some refer it 
also to the food of the Eucharist, others exclusively. The re- 
ference to the spiritual nourishment of Christ in general, and 
to the Eucharist in particular, may be found even in Irenseus 

* He explains other passages also, which relate to bodily nourishment, 
of spiritual. Ps. Ixy. 9, nroifMtaetg r^v rpo^y uinau he refers to the r^o^if 
7r»ivf4,uriKi which was prepared in Christ 9*^0 x«t«/3oA^;- Kovfcov (compare 
Conder. Catena in Ps. T. ii. 270). 

^ Zwingli says : " Grsece dicunt supersubstantiakm Dens enim substan- 
tiam nostram vere pascit et sustinet, idque.vero et substantiali cibo .... 
Nihilo tamen minus vitse nostrse necessitatem hac petitione apud Dominem 
quserimus. Panis enim Hebrseis onmem cibum significat. Qui animam 
pascit quomodo idem non etiam corpus pasceret.^* 

^ By strict Lutherans this interpretation was rejected as mystical. A 
citizen of Wittenberg, who interpreted the fourth petition of spiritual 
bread, had to choose between renouncing his error and leaving the city. 
Majus in Giessen, and Zom, were opposed by Wernsdorf of Wittenberg in 
the above-mentioned treatise. Compare Spener^s ^^ Theolog. Bedenken,'' 
i. S. 144, and Walch's " Religionsstreitigkeiten in der Luth. Kirche," Th. v. 
1167. 

* The Greek Collectors also, who derived the reference to natural 
nourishment from the Fathers of their Church, added afterwards that 
to spiritual food. In an appendix Theophylact and Euthymius explain 
of the Eucharist. 
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(see his " Adv. Haer," 4, 18) : whether at the time of Justin 
Martyr (see his " Apol." i. 66), is not quite clear ; but certainly 
in Tertollian and Cyprian, probably also in Cyprian of Jeru- 
salem (see Toutt^e ad Catech. 24, Mystag. 5). In his treatise 
on the " Sermo in monte," Augustine rejects all decided refer- 
ence of the petition to the Eucharist, for one reason, because 
the prayer could not then be offered up in the evening. In his 
sermon on the Lord's Prayer (Tom. v. 234), he refers the panis 
quotidianus, (1.) to physical bread, ^^ victus et tegumentum ;" 
(2.) to the food of the word of Christ ; (3.) to the food of the 
sacrament. That this explanation should become more and 
more common, is explicable from the ever-increasing reverence 
for the sacrament, which led to its receiving a name which 
readily brought the Lord's Prayer to mind : o a/>T09 07*09, 
a/9T09 ^mjt;, eukoyrfOek, Upovfyyovfievo^ (see Casaubon's ^^Ex- 
erc. Anti-Baron." xvi. c. 39). The Eastern writers were en- 
couraged in their mystical view of hnova-to^ by the inf requency 
of its use. But even the very plain term employed in the 
Latin translation (quotidianus), which was, strictly viewed, un- 
favourable to the reference to the Eucharist, led to much the 
same result ; for the Western Churches, down even to the time 
of Augustine, celebrated the Eucharist daily. Although at a 
later period the Western commentators of the Catholic Church 
still vacillated between the reference to spiritual food in general 
and the sacrament in particular, the latter predominated, and 
is adduced as the primary one in the ^^ Glossa Ordinaria :" 
" panis corpus Christi est, ut verbum Dei, vel ipse Deus, quo 
quotidie egemus." 

Two modifications of this view may, in the first place, be 
mentioned. A number of Fathers, especially of the Greek 
Church (Athanasius, t)amascenus, Pseudo-Ambrosius, and 
others), derive the word from hrUvod^ and understand by it the 
apro9 Tov al&vof; fieXKovro^j that heavenly bread which will be 
the portion of believers in the life to come (comp. Luke xiv. 
15), and is even now bestowed on them (aijfiepov). The Coptic 
rendering previously alluded to, both the Memphitic and the 
Sahidic (see ed. M. G. Schwartz), is undoubtedly based on this 
mystical explanation, which Matthai, in his anger at the mysti- 
cism of the Church Fathers, denominates ^' mad" (ed. maj. ad 
Luc. p. 510). An objection to this modification is the inad- 
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missible antithesis then existing between ai^fiepov and apro^ 
Tov hruaino^ 'xpovov or al&vo<;. Should it even be granted that 
o apT09 o fjUXKcov might, without further ado, be termed ^^ the 
future heavenly bread," we must decidedly understand by it 
that blessedness which does not yet begin in the present Uf e : 
and then the question arises, In this case, how can it be bestowed 
on us now, and that every day I 

Others regard the word as a compound of wa-la. Accord- 
ingly Jerome, for example, translated errtovcuy;, '^ supersubstan- 
tisdis :"^ following his example, Emser translates, ^^the superin- 
dependent bread" ("das iiberselbststandige Brot"): Luther 
also, in his explanation of 1518, gives the three renderings, 
" superessential" (iiberwesentlich), select, morning-bread (panis 
crastinus) ; and seeks to combine all the three meanings. In 
this case vTr^p ought evidently to be used, instead of ^^ ]^t as 
the adjective xrfrepoiaio<; is employed in a mysticalnspeculative 
sense by Dionysius Areopagita (see his " de div. nomm." c. xi, 
§ 6), and by Maximus in his Scholia on the same work (see c. 
xi. § 11). It is an error to appeal to hrCkoiyw;, and hrlfierpovy 
which is wrepfMerpov ; for iirC there only denotes that which is 
added to the just measure. Even on the spiritual view we 
must then explain iwl in the same way as on the physical, 
namely, " that which is serviceable and necessary to existence, 
that is, to a true existence." So Origen and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem : o emowrio^ dvrl tov eirl rrjv owrlav rfj^ '^^^^X^ Kararao''- 
aofievo^. — ^What now is the foundation of this spiritual explana- 
tion I Olshausen adduces the following reasons : (1.) Because 
the whole prayer comprises only spiritual petitions. But if the 
pious receives the fruit of his labour from the hand of God, 
and is sensible of his dependence in this particular, why may 
he not also beg the Divine blessing on the work of his hands, 
in accordance with Ps. cxxvii. If If our food first becomes 
holy when we have by thanksgiving expressed our f eeUng of 
dependence on God, should not the same thing hold true of 

^ Compare also Jerome^s remarks on Titus ii. 12, where he treats more 
in detail of the words ixiovctog and Trtpiovviog, He quotes John yi. 5, and 
reports that " some believe it to be the bread which is super omnes otv/a^.'* 
In commenting on Matthew he mentions, besides, that others preferred, 
" in accordance with 1 Tim. vi. 8, to refer the words simpliciter to physical 
nourishment." 
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petitions (1 Tim. iv. 5) I Auct. op. imp. : " Ita ergo intelK- 
gendum est, quia non solum ideo oramus : panem nostrum da 
nobis, ut habeamus, quod manducemus, sed ut, quod manduca- 
mus, de manu Dei accipiamus. Nam habere ad manducandum 
commune est inter justos et peccatoires, frequenter autem et 
abundantius peccatores habent, quam justi. De manu autem 
Dei accipere panem non est commune, sed tantum sanctorum." 
Luther remarks : " God gives bread every day, even without 
our praying for it, to all evil men : but in this prayer we beg 
Him to let us recognise it, and receive our daily bread with 
thanksgiving." Comp. Spener's "Bedenken," i. 1, 16. (2.) 
Because in what follows (chap. vi. 25) all care for the body is 
set in the background. But is it not also put into the back- 
ground by this very petition ; — firstly, in that only one petition 
refers to earthly matters; and secondly, in that no more is 
asked for than is necessary for subsistence, — subsistence, too, 
during the present day I as Chrysostom says : afyrov iiceKevaev 
alretv hnovaunf, ov rpvifnjv aXXib rpoifyi^v, (3.) Because e^rc- 
ovaio^ directs attention to spiritual food. This, however, is 
questionable. It might, indeed, be answered, that we could 
not expect a distinct and peculiar term to be employed for the 
expression of so popular an idea. But if the word is formed 
on the model of, and by way of antithesis to, the current irepir- 
ovai^y the choice of this expression is at once explained. 

'^ApTOi; is used in the New Testament, like onp, in a wider 
sense : for example, in 2 Thess. iii. 12. With this wider mean- 
ing the word passed into later usage : compare, for example, 
aprov fiefiaprffih/ov icBUof in Da Gauge's " Gloss. Graec. Med." 
s. h. V. In this general way do the modem Greeks also employ 
y^fiL From the appended word i^fi&v some have drawn a con- 
clusion favourable to the spiritual, others, one favourable to the 
physical, application. Neither of these conclusions is warranted. 
It simply indicates that the bread is such as we need, as is 
intended for us. Euth.: aprov hk fifi&v ehrev, ami roily rov Bi 
rilioM f^evofievOv. 

The Fifth Petition. Ver. 12. 

The petitioner now passes on to his spiritual needs. The 
soul, considering itself in the presence of God, becomes con- 
scious, first, of the guilt cleaving to it, and begs that it may be 

z 
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pardoned. T^ o^CKojieua signifies, according to the Aramaic 
use of lin, moral debts : Luke has t^9 afiaprla^. Greek authors 
use the term merely of " money-debts," to which, Augustine 
tells us, some foolishly referred it in this place. A literal con- 
trast to this prayer of Christian humility is presented by that of 
ApoUonius of Tyana, which used to be : & Oeol, Solrjre fioi rcL 
6(l}€i\j6fi€va (see Philostratus' " Vita ApoU." 1. i. c. 11). In 
opposition to the Pelagians, the Church justly appealed to this 
prayer in proof that the general sinfulness still continues to be 
shared even by believers. To which was given the bungling 
reply — if Jerome gives a faithful report (see his "c. Pel." iii. 
c. 15), — that the saints present this prayer humiliterj but not 
veraciter. How different are Luther's words : " In the third 
place, we must remark how here again the indigence of our 
miserable life is indicated : we are in the land of debts, we are 
up to the ears in sin," etc. 

'/29 tud fifieis d<l>lefi€i/. — The Textus receptus here reads, 
after D.E.L.J. al., a^lofiev^ as in Luke ; Cod. B.Z. Lachm., 
Tischend., and Meyer, read of^icafiev. The rendering of the 
Peschito ought not to be adduced in favour of the Aorist. 
Both it and Philox. have ^Jl^l£^, — which Perfect, however, 
expresses the Present. Luke xi. also is thus used by the trans- 
lator, who read the Present; the Persian translation of the 
Polyglot, too, which owed its origin thereto, expresses the Pre- 
sent. Origen is not reliable here: at the commencement he 
quotes (T. i. 252) the text of Matthew and Luke with a^/ca/xo/, 
but afterwards adduces a^Ufiev as the text in both Evangelists. 
In favour of the Present in Matthew are not only D.E.L.J., 
but also Chrysostom, Codd. Mtth., Itala, Vulgate, Ulfilas, Coptic, 
and the JEthiopic ; to which, according to the observation just 
made, the Peschito and Philox. may be added. Reflection 
might have led to the substitution of the Aorist for the Present 
in the command contained in vers. 14, 15, and in chap. v. 24 : 
— no reconciliation with God without previous reconciliation 
with the brethren. Origen says : fj^fivrj/jbivoi yap &v o^ikerai 
Svre^ ovK aweBeBcoKa/JLCv d\AA aTrearrjpi^a'afjbep *irapa8pa/Jb6vTO<; rov 
'Xpovov .... irpaorepot, iao/jLcOa 7r/309 Toif<; koI r]fuv oil>\rjaavTas» 
Add to this, that the Present is used by Luke also, and we 
think we may fairly prefer it to the Perfect, suiting, as it does, 
the context better. It would surely be more in accordance with 
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the intention of Christ, to direct attention to the necessity for 
the petitioner's constantly cherishing a conciliatory spirit, than 
to make the single acts of forgiveness in the past a condition of 
being heard. The subjoined words, cb9 kc^ 'qfiel<; oL^io/iev, have 
usually been regarded as containing a condition. Hence the 
anonymous writer in Stephen le Moyne says : radra XeyewiT, 
avOpcmrej ihv ovro) 7rot§9 {Trpoa'evyrj)^ ivporfcov to (fydcKov \6yu)Vy 
<^p€pov TO ifiTreaeiv ek %et/:>a9 Oeov ^covto^ ! Chrysostom gives 
us to understand that many, when praying, entirely suppressed 
the clause in question. 

We ask, therefore, in the first place, whether the words do 
contain a condition; or rather, 2^ presupposition^ We might un- 
doubtedly take them as expressive of the proportion observed by 
Grod in the bestowal of forgiveness, 'fl^ is sometimes employed 
where a more accurate usage requires 'Saov (see Passow s. v. w, 
p. 1488, 4th ed.). So also the ampler word tolovto^ is sometimes 
used inaccurately for too-oOto?, and talis for tantus (see Xenoph. 
Cyrop. L. iv. c. 2, § 41, ed. Born.; and Bremi on Cornel. Nep. 
Vitas, p. 367). In the New Testament, it is so used in the parable 
recorded Matt. xx. 14 : Oikco rovrto r^ ea")(aT^ Sovvai d)<; xal 
(ToL^^rocrovrov oaov aol: also in Rev. xviii. 6, where diroBore 
airr^, dx; xal aMf aireScoKey denotes the corresponding measure 
of retribution, and the words StTrXcwrare avr^ SiwXa, which fol- 
low immediately afterwards, denote the double measure (com- 
pare Rev. ix. 3). On the other hand, Koff oaov (and roaovrov), 
which assigns the measure, and institutes a comparison, is used 
in comparisons which relate merely to actions ; thus being equi- 
valent to ©9, and therefore followed by ovreo in the minor clause 
(see, for example, Heb. ix. 27). In the Hebrew, also, t? is equi- 
valent to tot (see Ex. x. 14 ; Judges, xxi. 14). As far as the 
language, therefore, is concerned, the word may be taken as 
expressive of proportion. Chrysostom remarks : " God makes 
thee arbiter of the judgment : as thou judgest thyself. He will 
judge thee.*' Chrysostom and Luther (see his Commentary of 
1518) compare Luke vi. 38, " With what measure ye mete, 
shall it be measured to you again ;" and Luther goes on to 
remark : " Psalm cix. 7 says, his prayer will be a sin in the 
sight of God ; for what else canst thou mean when thou sayest, 
*I will not forgive,* and yet standest before God with thy 
precious Pater noster, and babblest, ^ Forgive us our debts, as 
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we forgive our debtors/ than, * O God, I am Thy debtor, and I 
also have a debtor ; I am not willing to forgive him, therefore 
do Thou also not forgive me: I will not obey Thee though 
Thou shouldest declare me pardoned ; I would rather renounce 
Thine heaven and everything else, and go to the devil' ?" B.- 
Crusius also explains, " in the measure, in which we/' Gram- 
matically, it is quite as admissible to take merely the similarity 
without laying stress on the proportion. A strong proof for 
this is Matt, xviii. 33 : ovk eSet koX ai i^^trad, rov avvSov\6v aov, 
ft>9 KoX eyd) ae i^Xerjaa : in this parable the master had shown 
the servant greater compassion than the servant showed his 
fellow-servant. Two considerations induce us to adopt this 
sense in the present instance : first, the doctrine which lies at the 
basis of the parable ; and secondly, the view taken of the sen- 
tence by Ijuke in chap. xi. 4': koI yctp adrol dKJylofiev. This is 
quite correctly explained by Cyrill, ad Luc, xaly tva ovray^ etiro), 
rrj^ ivova^ airol^i ave^i/ccucia^ fiLimjrrfv iOeKova-t yeviaOai rov 
Geov. We must assume that he who speaks thus, cherishes 
constantly a conciliatory disposition, — be it in consequence of 
his own need of forgiveness, or in consequence of forgiveness 
received. So far these words are designated by Zwingli, not 
so much an " oratio," as a " publica Christianorum conf essio." 
On the other hand, they can scarcely be interpreted as a con- 
dition, inasmuch as in vers. 14 and 15 the same thought is 
expressed in the form of a condition. The very pai'able, there- 
fore, in Matt, xviii. warrants us rather in affirming that we are 
not doing any violence to the words when we regard «o9 /cal and 
Kal y^p avTol as referring to grace already received. Chemnitz 
and Hunnius retain the " conditio" view : substantially, there- 
fore, Sarcerius explains more correctly, " sicut certitudinis ad- 
verbium hie est, non similitudinis. Nos enim quando remittimus 
aliis, hoc certissimum nobis signum esse debet, quod et Deus nobis 
reliquerit (I) nostra peccata'' (compare Oalov).^ So also the 
Heidelberg Catechism : " Impute not to us poor sinners all our 
iniquity ; as we also feel within ourselves the witness of Thy 

^ The philological makeshift by which Olearius justifies grammatically 
this meaning is ingenious. He takes us in the adverbial sense of the demon- 
strative pronoun, as in the epic poets = " in such a manner, in this way." 
Whereas most commentators make our forgiveness the condition of the 
Divine, on this view. Divine forgiveness would become the condition of ours. 
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gracey in that our whole heart is set to forgive our neighbours ;" 
and Luther in his Larger Catechism remarks, that th^ addition 
is made " in order that- we may have a sign by which to decide 
whether we are true children of God ; and then, whether our 
sins are forgiven." But as the consciousness of deUverance 
never becomes complete in the minds of believers, we may, with 
Cyprian, Luther, and Chemnitz, regard the ground assigned 
merely as a relative "sponsio;" or, with Calvin and Melanchdion, 
as a " commonefactio publica." 

The Sixth, on the Seyenth Petition. Veb. 13. 

Kelieved of the burden of his past guilt, the man looks for- 
ward to the future, and, conscious of his weakness, wishes to be 
kept from temptations, yea, to be freed from all evil and sin. 

There are two difficulties in connection with this petition : 
(1.) How can we pray that ireipaa-fiol may be turned away 
from us, when at the same time they arise out of the unalterable 
course of the world (John xvii. 15 : compare Acts xiv. 22 ; 
Job vii. 1) ; and when they, moreover, effect the SoKifii] of 
Christians, so that James exhorts them to rejoice when they 
fall into all manner of ireipcur/ion This difficulty was raised 
even by Origen. (2.) In what sense can God be said to lead us 
into temptations ? 

It is necessary to begin with the idea of iretpaafio^ (compare 
Suicer^s "Observ. Sacras," p. 260, Thes. s. h. v.; specially 
Witsius, p. 220, and Pott's Exc. 1, ad ep. Jac). The idea of 
^na2 is expressed in Greek by the words Soxi/id^eiv and iretpafyw, 
^o/a/ui^€iVy from the etymon BexeaOcUj signifies originally, ^^ to 
investigate whether a thing be acceptable :" iretpd^ecvy connected 
primarily with " perior, experior," and later with ire/pw, signifies 
originally, " to penetrate, to scrutinize." But, like the word nD3 
in Hebrew (jna, on the contrary, should rather be compared with 
SoKifid^€iv)y tentare in Latin, and " versuchen" (" to attempt," 
then, " to tempt") in German, ireipav acquired a bad second- 
ary meaning. IleLpaVj ireLpSiaOcUy ireipd^etv rivo^ (at a later 
period, frequently rti/a), was originally used synonymously with 
irupcof Xa^fidueiPy irelpav TroieiaOaAy of any attempt whatever 
made on any one. Very early, however, the substantive ireipa 
designated specially a bold undertaking: for example, irelpav 
iyPp&v offiriffoi (Sophocles' Ajax, v. 2) simply in the sense. 
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" to trace out a bold undertaking :" afterwards m-eipa denoted 
" Piracy," and ireipanj^y "Pirate." Suidas : irelpa 6 80X09 /cal 
airdrrj /cat 1} rexyij. The verb ireipav with ywaiKa^Sy like the 
Latin " tentare Junonem" (TibuUos i. 3, 73), is used of the 
enticement and seduction of women (for example in Eolybius, 
" Hist." 1, 10, c. 26, § 3). Even the Biblical writers use the 
word primarily in its wider sense of, " to attempt, to make an 
attempt" (see Acts xvi. 7, w^here Cod. Cantab, has the gloss 
7]0€7<x)v: Acts xxiv. 6). It is questionable whether in 2 Cor. 
xiii. 5, it is synonymous with the following Bo/cLfm^ere. Still, 
in the Septuagint it occurs in parallelism with So/ci/jbd^o} in Ps. 
xcv. 9, and thence in Heb. iii. 9 : or the codices alternate with 
SoKifid^ecvj as in Dan. i. 12 ; compare also Wisdom ii. 3. In Ps. 
xvii. 3, some read, iirvpoyaas; /jlc, instead of, hreipaaa/i /ic. It is, 
however, more commonly used in malam partem, of men who try 
God by mistrust (Acts xv. 10, v. 9 ; 1 Cor. x. 9). In Wisdom i. 
2, it is synonymous with airiaTelv t£ Ocm. (2.) It is used of 
God, who puts men to the test, not with an evil design, but in 
difficult circimistances, so that it may easily come to pass that 
they stumble, though it is never a necessity (see 1 Cor. x. 13 ; 
Heb. ii. 18, iv. 15, xi. 37). In the Old Testament this usage is 
frequent, especially in the history of Abraham ; see Gen. xxii. 1, 
6 ©609 eireipa^e rov ^A^paa/JL koX ehrev avro). Compare Ex. xv. 
25 ; Deut. xiii. 3. (3.) It is used of men who make attempts 
on others with a malicious purpose and intent (Matt. xvi. 1, 
xix. 3, xxii. 35 ; Mark viii. 11, xii. 15 ; John viii. 6). (4.) 
Hence is it specially used of the attempts which the devil — o 
*n-o\vfi'^aifo<; 5^*9 — makes on men, which always originate in 
evil designs (Matt. iv. 1 and 4 ; 1 Cor. vii. 5 ; 1 Thess. iii. 5 ; 
Eev. ii. 10). For this reason he is, by way of pre-eminence, 
designated o weipd^cov = 6 Treipcum^^, whereas God is called, o 
SoKifjuujTTjfs T&v KopBmp (Ps. xvii. 3). In all these passages we 
might also translate, " seduce ;" and such is the rendering 
adopted in James i. 13, 14. Tliere is nothing, however, to pre- 
vent us abiding by the meaning, "to put into circumstances of 
temptation :" nor can we, in James, take ireipd^eiv in an essen- 
tially different sense from iretptiafios previously, in ver. 12. 
Consequently, even in James the usual meaning must be re- 
tained : " Let no man say, when he comes into circumstances 
of temptation, that it is God's fault • it is our inward evil incli- 
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nations that make the circumstances of life temptations to us." 
The substantive irei^pcurfjLo^ is formed from the Perfect passive 
of the verb ireipdfyiv^ and is frequently synonymous with the 
active irelpaa'c^. Following the analogy of the verb, the noun 
denotes, (1.) Trial in general, and is so far undistinguishable 
from BoKCfJuuria (1 Pet. iv. 12). (2.) A state of trial where there 
is the danger of falling : here belong the passages in which 
lexicographers and commentators have rendered the word by 
" calamitas" (Luke viii. 13, xxii. 28 ; Acts xx. 19 ; Gal. iv. 14 ; 
James i. 12, etc.). (3.) Many assume the meaning, " inward 
allurement, enticement of the iinOvfilaj^ and base it on Matt, 
xxvz. 41 ; 1 Tim. vi. 9 ; Luke iv. 13. Li the latter passage, 
however, it is used actively = SoKifiaala ; in the others, it 
denotes a position of temptation, a a-KavSaXov : Paul adds, by 
way of explanation, eh irarflZa. It designates consequently, not 
the hehjed^eiv of the inruOvfuOj but the seductive state produced 
by the SeXea^eti/. The word thus corresponds exactly to the 
classical Trepurraai^^ often used by Epictetus, Max. Tyrius, and 
others, which signifies, strictly, simply " circumstance," and then 
^^ a suspicious, seductive condition." The passages classed under 
this third head must therefore be regarded as belonging to the 
second. When iretpaafio^s is used concretely, it is equivalent to 
€TKavhoCKov\ for this 'latter word also denotes a, irpoaKOfifia, an 
iy/cofifjbo, over which one may easily fall. ^g^D also is equivalent 
to ^ ira/fky and is connected with a/cavBaXjov in Josh, xxiii. 13, 
and 1 Mace. v. 4. The same usage is observable in the classical 
authors : Amphis, for example, in Athenseus calls courtezans, 
iraryiBaii tov /3lov. In the Sept. (see Job vii. 1, x. 17), in the 
Pseudo^pigraphs (see Testament. Issachar 627, in Fabric. Tom 
ii.), and in the Church Fathers, for irevpaapis is used ireipanf- 
piovy the ending of which shows that, like KpLrrjpiov, it denotes a 
means of trial. ''0;j^Xi;o'*9 is employed also by the Church writers 
in the sense of ^etpoor/xo? (see Photius in Wolf, Anecd. Gr. i. 145). 
If, then, ir6t/xur/i09 designates the circumstances by which 
the Christian is tried of God ; if the Scriptures represent these 
Divine trials as the means by which we are established and 
grounded in the faith (Bom. v. 3; James i. 2-4; 1 Pet. i. 
6, 7) ; if, as Chrysostom says in Epist. • 157, iretpaafw^: Toii; 
yewauj^ ^povat ttoXXA ko/jlI^€1 r^ ^pafieta /cal Xap^irpov*; rov^ 
aT€<l>avov^y so that, in the consciousness thereof, Clemens repre- 
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sents the true Christian as crying out, & tcvpie, 809 irepiarao-ev 
fcal \d^€ hrtSet^tv ; if it is impossible to be kept free from all 
<r#cai/SaXot9 so long as the course of this world lasts (1 Cor. v. 
10) ; and finally, if Christ expressly prays the Father not to take 
His own people out of this world, but only to preserve them from 
the evil (John xvii. 15) ; then the question arises : How can 
Christ put into the mouths of His disciples the petition, " Lead 
us not into Tretpiur/Ltot"? 

In order to be able to answer this question, some commenta- 
tors take 7r€i/9acr/i09 emphatically; others, €&; most, however, 
ela-epiy/crff;. By exegets of the Predestinarian school, ireipaafioi 
are referred to "tentationes Satanse in pemiciem," such as 
are sent to " reprobis" for judgment. Calvin remarks, " hie 
notatur interior tentatio, quae diaboli flabellum apte vocari 
potest :" Aret., " aliter Deus tentat reprobos, dum eos incitat 
ad lapsus setemos .... sic in Pharaone, Juda, Juliano. De 
hac et similibus tentationum speciebus hie agitur, quas iratus 
Deus immittit, Satanse committit, aliisque organis irse concedit." 
But a particular species of Treipaa/iol is not here spoken of. To 
the question, whether sickness and suffering are included in the 
prayer, Basil, answers (" Kesp. ad interr." 221) : ov BveKpive 
iretpaafjLov iroUrrjra, ica6o\tK&<; Be wpoaera^e* irpoaeu^eaOe fiif 
elaeKOelv eh iretpcurfiov. The Pelagians weakened the force of 
the expression quite as arbitrarily, when, as Augustine ajBSrms 
(Ep. 178), they explained, "ne quisquam irriiens corporaUter 
nos humanus casus affligat." Beza lays stress on the preposition ; 
" est vis praepositionis eh diligenter observanda :" Christoph. 
Starke also, " eh, ip&y/ct)^ — lead us not intOy that is, too deeply 
into." In support of this increased stress laid on the word, 
Grotius, Drusius, Wettstein, and Witsius compare the rabbinical 
term ^ v " into the hands," which expresses tiieref ore total sur- 
render = " given over as a prey to" (Rom. vii. 14) ; — for this 
the rabbinical phrase pD3 *T»n «'>3n is adduced. But even in the 
Old Testament, '^'•3 'y? had lost its strict meaning ; much more 
in rabbinical usage. It would be another thing only in case 
cvyKXeiev eh (Eom. xi. 32) were used. — Most commentators, 
however, lay stress on the yerh eia^pevv. Origen says, hioirep 
ev^wfjbeda pvaO^vai Treiparrjplov, ovk ev t& fi^ Treipd^ea-Oai 
(tovto yitp dfj^Tf^avov frnkurra Toh iirl t^9 7^9) aXXA iv t& /ai^ 
^TToadaL ireipa^ofj4vo<;. The same distinction is drawn by Jsid. 
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Pel. J. 5, ep. 226, between ifiireaeZv ew ireipcur/ioVy and elaekSelv 
TovrioTiv Karam'oOrjvat inro rov ireipaa/iov : so ako Theoph. and 
Augustine (" de Sermone in monte" and Ep. 121), " aliud est 
tentariy aliud induci in tentatianemr^ Luther observes : " We 
cannot help being exposed to assaults, but we pray that we may 
not fall and perish under them." Bengel : " non precamur, ut 
ne sity sed ut ne nos ea tangat et vincatr So Melanchthon, 
Chemnitz, Socinus, Grotius, Olericus, Olearius, Michaelis, Stier. 
Grammatically, such an emphasis cannot be justified.^ Olearius 
only was disposed to substitute ev for efc, and to explain the ex- 
pression, hf T^ ireipcuTfi^ ^peaOaVy by the Homeric i^pevvy in 
the sense "drag away." Chrysostom arbitrarily imports the 
idea of the voluntaiy into eiaeKJBelVy so that eia-^peiv designates 
the Divine permission of a free eirvirqhoLv into sin. 

By the majority of the older exegets — as, for example, by 
Augustine, Jerome, Melanchthon, Este, and others — the positive 
view of the petition is either expressly or tacitly substituted for 
the negative : " adjuva nos adjutorio spiritus tui," which, strictly 
taken, is only permissive, if by Treipaa-fMo^ we understand the inner 
^XecuTfio*;. Hence Cornel, a Lapide expresses himself more ac- 
curately, when he says, " non solum ne vincamur petimus, sed 
etiam ne in certamen descendamus, ne forte vincamur J* 

Chrysostom remarks justly, that the petition is the expression 
of the feeling of weakness and danger, causing a man, not in- 
deed to flee from the temptations brought upon him, but still 
to avoid seeking such as are not put in his way : iXtcvadhrra^ 
fihf ycLp Sec yewalto^ ioTavaf fiif /caXovfiivov^ hk riav^aiJEiv koX 
Tov Katpov dva/j4v€iv t&v ar/tmmVy Xva /cal to okcpoBo^ov kclI to 
yewcuov eiriZei^fieOa. So also Cyril (" in Luc." ed. Maii) : 
ovK avdvhpov^ Vf^^j ^^^ SeiKov^ elvai fiovXeraiy veaviKov^ Se 
fmXXov . . . 7r/>09 B^ ai roirrot? /cal fierpio^pova^ teal fi)f vofii^eiv 

* Similar is the view taken by Donatus of " inducere" in his explanation 
of the passage, " duci fabto gaudio," in Terence's " Andria" (act. 1, sc. 2, 
v. 9), which he explains, first by "prolatari falsa spe," and then by 
" induci, ut ferae in retia." 

' In Latin, a distinction is made between inferre and inducere, in so far 
as the latter word has the bad secondary meaning of " to entice" (see Nich. 
Heinsius on Ovid's " Metamorph." viii. 123). The Vulgate, therefore, did 
well to translate, " ne nos inducas :" Augustine's rendering, " ne nos in- 
feras," though, as he says, in accordance with the greater number of the 
MSS., is less happy. v 
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OTt irairrq he kclI Trdmax; Travro^ irepieao^Oa Treipcurfiov (see 
further, Augustine, " de dono persev." c, 6 ; auctor op. imp., 
Euth., Maid., and a Lapide). Specially to be compared is the 
exhortation in Matt. xxvi. 41, Trpoaeuxecdey iva firj ela-iKdrp-e ek 
Tretpaafiov ; for which is assigned the reason, to fih irvevfui irpo- 
dvfjLoVy 17 Se aap^ a<r^6j/i;9. The opposite disposition would be 
that expressed by Job in chap, xxiii. 10 : " Let Him tempt me , 
I will come forth as gold." Inasmuch, moreover, as Treipaafio^ 
designates a state of passivity, and as a passive state is felt by 
human nature to be one of antagonism and limitation, the dread 
of suffering, which is natural to, and justifiable in human nature, 
justifies this petition. On this principle, the prayer of the Ke- 
deemer in Gethsemane is a type and example for us. In con- 
nection with James' exhortation to rejoice at temptations (chap, 
i. 2), we may compare the eighth beatitude — " Blessed are they 
which are persecuted" (Matt. v. 10) — ; which does not, however, 
forbid, but rather admits of the command to flee from persecution 
where it is possible (Matt. x. 23). Ewald says : " All suffering 
and all insecurity is a temptation, and it is not every one that can 
bear up against it : it is, at all events, in no case to be desired.^' 
The other question, as to how God can be regarded as the 
cause of the eto-ifyepetv efe Treipcur/wv^ presents less diflSculty. 
Augustine mentions that many deemed themselves bound to 
pray, " ne nos patiaris induci," which, according to his account 
(de dono persever. c. vi.), several codices read ; Cyprian also 
hajs it. If, with most expositors, we are to regard irupcur^w 
as equivalent to SeXeaafio^iy and as denoting the inward impulse, 
and are to understand irovripo^ to mean the devil as tempter, 
we can certainly go no further than the idea of permission^ as 
Euthymiufl, Theophylact, Luther expound ; Theophylact : fir) 
(nrp(wpTJ<ri)<; fifm^ ifiTreaelv. If, however, irevpaaiio^ has no 
other meaning than the " occasion in which temptation arises," 
then it is one's own iwiOvfiia which makes the ireploTaat^ 
become a Trecpaafid^ ; the irepUnaaLf; itself, however, is to be 
ascribed to thei Divine causality. Gregory of Nyssa rightly 
apprehends the meaning of ireipaa^^ ; he obsen'^es : iv Tok 
Koa-fiCKol*; irparffiaai^v ai r&v irecpcurfi&v aifyopfiar xaX&i; teal 
irpo(T7fv&<; o pv(r07fvab cltto tov Trovrjpov ev^ofievos ef® r&v ireip- 
cuTfjL&v yevea-dai TrapaKoKer ov yctp av ti<; KaraTriTj to ar/zctarpov, 
fjLT} Karaairdaw; iv Xi'^yela to BiXeap. 
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^AW^ pva-ac fifia^ anro rov irovrjpov, — These words are want- 
ing in St Luke, Bunsen's opinion (Hippolytus ii. 181) is, that, 
like the clausula, they were originally a response hy the people, 
and in this way came to he inserted in the text of St Matthew. 
Compare, however, what has been already remarked on the 
text of St Luke (p. 318). Whether they are to be regarded as 
forming a seventh petition, depends partly on the view we take 
of them. If airo rov irovrfpov refers to Satan, and the previous 
petition to demlish temptations, these last words would only be 
a positive expression of what had been formerly expressed 
negatively, and there would be no reason to regard them as 
a separate petition. Thus Tertullian already determines : 
Kespondet clausula, interpretans quid sit ^^ne nos deducas in 
temptationem ;" hoc est enim : sed devehe nos a malo (in his 
" de fuga in persec.'* c. 2 : sed erue nos a maligno). The words 
are explained as referring to the devil — and consequently the 
same view is taken of the division of the petitions, — ^for the most 
part, by Origen, Chrys., Greg. Nyss.,^ Zwingli, Calvin ; the 
last, however, in his Instit. Christ, iii. 20, 46, does not reject 
the view of wovrfpov as the neuter (comp. Kienaecker, " ueber 
die Abweichungen im Gebete des Herm, in Luthers und im 
Heidelberg. Katechism.," Studien u. Kritiken, 1837, H. 2) ; 
also by Socinus, Chemnitz, Emesti, Schmid, Bengel, Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche, Olshausen, Meyer, Hofmann (Schriftbeweis i. 394). 
The sixth petition appears to coincide with this view : there 
Divine assistance is asked, while here that assistance is explained 
to mean deliverance ; comp. Origen : pvercu B^ rj^^ 6 Oeo^s am-o 
Tov irovfjpov. On the other hand^ the ViJgate translates malurriy 
which Cyprian explains as a neuter, thus : omne malum sive 
peccatum sive quidvis aliud, quod detrimentum nobis afferat ; 
so Augustine, auct. op. imp., Glossa ordinaris : a malo omni 
visibiliet invisibili ; Luther, Melanchthon,Camerarius, Olearius, 
Stier, Ewald. Now, although this irovrfpov and the weipaafwl 
may be regarded as correlative ideas, yet the petition for re- 
demption from the circumstances of temptation is a more com- 
prehensive thought, and one better fitted for the conclusion of 

^ Gregoiy explains tints : ft,^ siasifiyKijg if^Ag tts rci rov /3/ot/ «««« ; but, in 
his inaccurate way of expressing himself, TrupccafAos^ fcctfcavAs, 6 Troinopog are 
equivalent terms : consequently he regards the last votum as Identical with 
the sixth. 
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the prayer, than that for deliverance from the allurements of 
the devil. Accordingly Augustine regards that as the closing 
votum, in which view he is followed by Luther. Aug. ad 
Probam : Ciun dicimus : libera nos a male, nos admonemur 
cogitare, nondum nos esse in eo bono, ubi nullum patiemur 
malum. Et hoc quidem ultimum, quod in or. Dom. positum 
est, tam late patet, ut homo Christianus in qualibet tribulatione 
constitutus in hoc gemitus edat, in hoc lacrymas fundat, hinc 
exordiatur, in hoc immoretur, ad hoc terminet orationem. 
Melanchthon : vult autem Deus in hac misera massa in hac 
vita inchoari hoc summum beneficium, vid. restitutionem jus- 
titise et vitse setemae, in qua deinceps, prorsus abolito peccato 
et deleta morte, ipse erit omnia in omnibus, Luther (Kleiner 
Katechism.) : " In this prayer we ask our heavenly Father to 
set us free from all evil of body and soul, honour or estate ; 
and finally, when our last hour comes, to vouchsafe us a happy 
end, and to take us from this valley of tears to Himself in 
heaven."^ Now, if there is any reference whatever to this final 
terminus of life in the words, they have decidedly a claim to 
be regarded as an independent petition. They recall 2 Tim. iv. 
18 : KoX pvaeral fi€ 6 Kvpuj^ airo iravro^ Spyov irovrfpov, koI 
adxTei ek r^v fia^riKeiav avrov rrjv eirovpaviov. For although, 
from the context, the eprfov irovr^pov refers here only to the 
wicked attacks of enemies, yet this is only one species of the 
Treipaa-fioiy to which is immediately added the anticipation of 
deliverance from all itevpaafioL Therefore Stier is wrong in 
saying that there is no liturgical significance in the view of 
these closing words of the prayer taken by the Reformed 
Church. As the succeeding clausula, "On a-ov iartv rj /Soo-tXeto, 
K.T.\.y is unauthentic, and accordingly is not a cx>nclusion, we 
are almost compelled to read these words as forming the con- 
clusion : as Do Wette, also, with his sesthetical and religions 
insight, feels constrained so to regard them. 

This wider view of the meaning of the words, airo r. irovrf- 
povy will not be found inconsistent with the interpretation of 
TTovffpov as a masculine, viz., of the wicked one, if, as Hof- 
mann thinks, the whole domain even of the outward iretpaa/jLoi 
is regarded as the work of Satan. Nor is there in the text 

^ In the. Larger Catechism Luther explains the words '^of the wicked 
one,** which does not, however, prevent his regarding them as the close. 
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anything against regarding rov wovrfpov as masculine, — only 
against the neuter no objection need be raised ; for, as Matt. 
XV. 19 shows, Christ does not invariably refer back to the 
ultimate cause of all sin, much less of all evil (confer supray 
p. 265). 

■ 

The Epilogue. 

"On aov ioTiv i; ficuriKeloy k.tX. — ^It is scarcely correct to 
call these words a doxology : they are rather in form an cBtir- 
ohgy. Their genuineness has been very strongly called in 
question by criticism. There are no valid internal arguments 
against their authenticity: although B.-Orusius, following 
Wettstein, urges the objection, that this hn^vrjfia severs too 
much the 12th verse from the 14th, which is joined to it ; yet 
the sixth and seventh petitions come in between them. He 
further objects, that this conclusion is of a character too bril- 
liant for so simple a prayer. But the words are not to be 
regarded as a mere doxological outburst of feeling : they are 
rather the emphatic expression of the ground of hope on which 
the whole prayer is based ; and at the close of such a prayer a 
greater elevation of expression would not appear strange. Well 
remarks Calvin : neque enim ideo solum addita est, ut corda 
nostra ad expetendam Dei gloriam accendat, et admoneat, quis- 
nam esse debeat votorum nostrorum scopus, sed etiam ut doceat, 
preces nostras, quae hie nobis dictatae sunt, non alibi quam in 
Deo solo fundatas esse, ne propriis meritis nitamur. Bengel 
urges that a doxology like this is scarcely fitted for prayers 
offered in this earthly status militans : but here he also over- 
looks the aetiological form. The only objection which can be 
made against it on intertuil grounds is, that, in accordance with 
the symmetry of the rest of the prayer, one would expect to 
find the Svvafii^y in relation to the kingdom of the Father, pre- 
ceding the fiaaiXela. 

External arguments, however, 'must decide against the 
genuineness of these words. Comp. Bengel, Appar. crit., 
p. 459 ; Jak. Breitinger, Museum Helveticum, xi. 370, xvi. 
591, xviii. 719 ; Wettst., Griesbach comment, crit., p. 68 seqq. 
Few codices indeed omit them : these, however, are the best 
Greek codices. Vat. and Cantab. : Cod. Alex, is imperfect here. 
The majority of these codices belong to those of the Western 
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Church : that in them the words are wanting, is confirmed by 
the Latin translation and the earliest Latin Fathers. Neither 
Tertullian, who calls the sixth petition the clausula of the 
Prayer, nor Cyprian, nor Jerome (who, however, retains the 
Amen), nor Augustine, read the doxology. Neither were the 
words in the Alexandrine codices : they are not to be found in 
Origen, or in the Coptic translation ; not in the Arabic transla- 
tion of the ed. Som. and Pol. ; not in the Persian translation 
by Wheloc, in Cyrillus Hieros., Gregory Nygsenus, Maximus, 
Caesarius. Euthymius^ charges the Bogomilans with rejecting 
the €7n(f>d}V7)fia of the Lord's Prayer, which the Fathers of the 
Church had added : to irapcb r&v O^Uov (fxoan^pan/ /cal t^9 iKKXrj- 
<ria<; /caOrjyrjr&v irpoareOiv axporeXjEVTCov ejTKJxii^fia — to Sti 
cov ioTcv fj PaaCKeia koX iJ to^a rov irarpo^ ical rod viov ar/iov 
TTveufiarof;, ovSe aKova-oL aveypmoA,. In conclusion : Although 
in other cases St Luke has borrowed materials to fill up his 
shorter edition from the more perfect narrative of St Matthew, 
yet it is certain that this clausula is wanting in St Luke in all the 
codices of his Gospel. 

It is not difficult to see how this clausula has originated. 
From the earliest times, responses were used in Divine service, 
after the example of Jewish worship (1 Chron. xxix. 11) : this 
was especially the case in the use of the Lord's Prayer in the 
celebration of the Eucharist (Bunsen's Hippolytus, ii. 179, 374). 
Here a doxology was introduced to satisfy Uturgical require- 
ments ; and traces of its gradual origin can still be pointed out. 
Whilst in the Peschito, which retains the doxology, the Amen 
is omitted ; Jerome and Cyprian, who ignore the doxology, re- 
tain the Amen. The Cod. Bobbiensis of the Itala, edited by 
Tischendorf, has : quoniam est tibi virtus in ssecula ssecu- 
lorum. The Sahidic translation has : quod tuum est robur et 
potentia in aevum sBvi Amen (ed. Schwartz quatuor evv. Copt.). 

^ Paulus gives incorrectly Euthalius inetead of Euthymius (Exeg. 
Handbuch, ii. 661). No doubt the passage of the latter is not to be found 
in the Commentary ; but it occurs in the fragments of the Panoplia, edited 
by Toll. In the Commentary, he explains the formula like Chrysostom, 
without any critical remark ; nor does he add the words : rov vecrpog kuI 
rot/ uiov K»l rov iytov inft^fcotrog. Hence it is probable that the Bogomi* 
lans, who felt always a concern for the pure text of Scripture, rejected 
these last words alone ; and that Euthymius' dxporsT^evrtov Ivt^avnfAec re- 
lates exclusively to these words. 
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The const, apostol. 7, 24, have : Srt aov iariv 17 ^curikela eh 
T0U9 amvar afirjv; on the other hand, in 3, 18, there is the 
perfect formula. The mention of the Trinity was added still 
later. Cod. 157 and 225 place after So^a : tov irarpo^ /cal rov 
viov /cal arflov irvevfiaro^ ; to which Lucian (Philopatris, c. 27) 
seems to make allusion in the words : rrjv eiy)(7)v cnro tov irarpo^ 
ap^dfjL€vo% KoX rrjv iroXvoDiwfiov mhrfv eh t€\o9 hnOeis* Hence 
already in the ed. Complutensis, Emesti, Beza,^ the suspicion 
was expressed, that the formula had heen transferred to the 
text of the New Testament from liturgical use. In a similar 
way, in the Ave Maria, there was added to the words, benedicta 
tu in mulieribus, the clause, quia peperisti servatorem anima- 
rum nostrarum. So, too, in our own day the Mosaic benedic- 
tion^ is expanded in various ways by clergymen ; and so the 
"Catholic Church, in using this very prayer, often added to the 
words, libera nos a malo, the formula : per Jesum Christum 
dominum nostrum. This view of the origin of the words is fur- 
ther supported by the circumstance already alluded to, that the 
internal constitution of the prayer would lead us to expect the 
Bvvafii<; to precede the ISacrikela : if the epilogue came from 
Christ Himself, we should in all probability find that its three 
members corresponded to the arrangement of the petitions. 
Thus the authenticity of these words came to be denied by the 
following theologians: Zwingli (not Calvin), OBcolampadius, 
Pellican, Bucer, Melanchthon, Camerarius, Dnisius, Scultetus, 
Walton, Grotius, Mill, Grabe, M. PfafiF, who have been fol- 
lowed by almost all modem writers : Luther, too, has passed 
over the doxology in his Larger and Smaller Catechisms.* 

The authenticity of the words was defended by Wolf, 
Olearius, Witsius, Heumann, J. Baumgarten de auth. doxol. 

1 Beza observes that the clausula is not explained hj St Chrysostom, 
which is a misstatement. 

^ Which is used in the Lutheran Church at the close of Divine service. 
—Ed. 

* That the Pater nosier came to be offered in the Protestant Church 
without the doxology in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, was simply 
the effect of the use of the Yulgate. Heumann, who defends the authen- 
ticity of the epilogue, urges the abolition of this abuse. Moreover, that 
custom was not universal [e. g., in the EngHsh Communion Service, the 
Lord's Prayer is used once without the epilogue, and once with it]. See 
on tiiis point Brem. and Yerdische Bibliothek, ii. 530, iv. 1026. 
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HalaB 1753, Benzenberg Symbolas Duisb. 1784, T. ii. P. 1, 
p. 97, the capricious critic Matthaei (ed. maj. in appendix), 
Weber (in his angef . Diss.). The most important testimony in 
favour of the authenticity of the words is the Peschito version ; 
next, the Philoxen. and Hieros., the Pers. Pol., Ethiopic, Ar- 
menian, Ulfilas. Yet this evidence is inadequate to throw a 
sufficient weight into the scale. In the most recent investi 
gations on the antiquity and critical value of the Peschi+o (in 
Wichelhaus de N. T. vers. Syr. 1850), the highest antiquity 
and critical value are ascribed to that version. But even 
there, alterations at least of a doctrinal character are not de- 
nied. Griesbach (meletemata de vetustis N. T. recensionibus, 
p. li.) seeks to show traces of interpolations in it. Even sup- 
posing that it is as old as the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, still the liturgical use is yet more ancient. Besides, the 
absence here of the afirjv seems to show that the addition is 
not authentic, since Christ would not have given the doxology 
without this a^irfv. It is, however, impossible, with Gries- 
bach, to place the addition of the words in this form in the 
fourth century, as the testimony of the Peschito is opposed to 
this. — The arguments adduced by the latest apologists only 
serve to make the matter worse. According to Matthaei, Origen 
and his superstitious disciples must bear the blame of the muti- 
lation. Benzenberg conceives that all those Fathers in whom 
the woitis are wanting have been corrupted by their Parisian 
editors, after the Vulgate I — Absolute necessity on liturgical 
grounds for this conclusion there is none, if the immediate 
object of the prayer be kept in view. If, however, by a litur^ 
gical need be meant the religious and psychological desire on 
the part of the suppliant for a fitting close, this purpose is 
abundantly answered by the seventh petition, if it is understood 
as indicated above. 

Vers. 14, 15. That which in the fifth petition has ulready 
been presupposed, is here expressed as a condition. This is ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as, although presupposed, it would not always 
be found to exist. Expressed as a condition, it is confirmed 
first by a positive, next by a negative statement. The conjunc- 
tion by 7ap, referring as it does to the remote ver. 12, is cer- 
tainly surprising. This peculiarity of construction has induced 
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Calvin to auspect that the saying does not belong bo this con- 
text : comp. M^urk :n. 25m As, however, yap is not biological, 
bat explanatoiy, the int^osition of the sixth petition offers 
no reason why it should not refer back to the fifth* What 
importance the Saviour attached to the thou^t, that men 
should display towards one another the same dispositions of 
mercy which God manifests towards sinful men, may be seen 
also from other passages, such as v. 24; Luke vi. 37 ; Matt. xviiL 
35* The frequent recurrence of this thought renders it all the 
more likely that the saying here occurs in its 6riginal position, 
especially as it here fits in so well with the context. A similar 
thought occurs in Sirach xxviii. 2 : a(f>e: a^licqfia r^ irX/qaiiv 
irovy KoX TOT€ Berj6arro<i a-ov ai afjuipriav a-ov XvOria-ovrak* Allud«- 
ing to this saying, Chrys. (de compmnctione 1, § 5) says : ^' To 
ask forgiveness from God as a great benefit, and to deny the 
same to others, is to mock God." 

It is self-evident t^iat a condition of forgiveness such as this, 
is not to be taken by itself, and regarded as opposed to other 
conditions, such as penitence, etc., as the Nationalists would 
have it.^ Augustine, de dvitate Dei, X*, xxi. c. 22, . observes, 
that such a carnal method of expounding Scriptnre would lead 
one to conclude from Matt. xxv« 34, 35, that alms-giving is the 
sole condition of salvation. He then ingeniously combines that 
condition with the one given in o«ir passage, and remarks, that 
forgiving the trespasses of our neighbour is a '^ spiritual alms* 
giving." 



WAENING AGAINST A HTPOCRITICAL BXEIiCISE OF FASTING. 

Vers. 16-18. 

Vers. 16-18% By the law, private fasting was left to be de^ 
termined according to the necessity of each indi^'idual. After 

^ Wegsclieider (InstitntionieS) § 137), after admitting thait the Bible 
teaclieB the forgiveness of sins on the groimd of the d^th of Christ, goes 
KfiBL to say : *^ hand tomen prsetermittendum est, iu iisd^n libris alias quas<(> 
dam hac de re f(»mulas deprehendi ab ilia supra proposita plane abfiorrente^^ 
vel &. repugnante9. Sic gcatuun Dei remis&ionemque peooatorum Matt. vi. 
12, 14, animo placabili precibusque obtineri edocemur.'^ 

2a 
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the Exile the custom became more and more general : Judith 
viii. 6 ; Tob. xii. 9 ; Lightfoot, p. 318 ; Winer, Realwoerter- 
buch, Article " Fasten." The Pharisees used to fast regularly on 
the second and fifth days of the week (Luke xviii. 12). . A few 
placed fasting above alms-giving. R. Elieser, in Gem. Berach. 
f. 32, 2: ^* Fasting is greater than alms-giving: the former 
takes place on one's own body, the latter only on one's pro- 
perty." Among the Hebrews, fasting was one of those out- 
ward acts which betokened grief and inward self-abasement: 
hence also K'BJ ^^^V, It usually appears accompanied with other 
signs of humiliation, such as abstinence from the use of water, 
of anointing oil, of razors, with the besprinkling of ashes, the 
putting on of mourning : Isa. Ixi. 3 ; Dan. x. 3 ; 2 Sam. xii. 20 ; 
1 Mac. iii. 47 ; Maimon. on tr. Thaanith, c. iv. 7. The hypocrites 
here spoken of, used more especially, as the antithesis shows, 
these other outward signs of humiliation, — ^their object being 
to draw attention to their fasting, as these signs would more 
readily catch the eye of an observer than the mere pallor caused 
by fasting, to which Ohrysostom here alludes. — Sicv0pay7r6<;y from 
a/cv^ofjMty to be gloomy, sad. Basil, de jejunio I., well puts 
arTvyvd^aov in its place. Luther : " sauer sehen," " to be of a sad 
countenance.''^ — ^A<f>av^ov(n otto)? ^ai/wc*, — a play of words 
scarcely to be regarded as intentional. 'A<f>avl^€iVy Ohrysostom : 
Bui^OeCpova-iy airoKKvovai ; Hombergk, Hammond : colorem 
auf erre ; he compares Antiochus, hom. 55, de invidia : to irpo^ 
GonTTov i^cufxivi^eLy pallorem inducit; Er., Fr. : e conspectu 
toUere ; Eisner, Meyer : to cover, conceal, t.«., in the garb of 
mourning. But, in accordance with later usage of the word, 
the meaning is rather def ormare, to disfigure ; which is also 
expressed by the exterminare of the Vulgate : this signification 
is established from a number of examples by Clericus, in loco ; 
Valck. Phoeniss. at v. 373 ; Schaefer, ad Dion, de comp. verb, 
p. 124. Stobaeus, Serm. tit. 74, 62, quotes what Nicostratus 

^ The Sophists of the time of the Roman Empire assumed a similar hy- 
pocritical appearance, which is a theme of lamentation and derision to the 
writers of that period ; particularly, Lucian adverts to it, using the deri- 
aive expression, ^tkovo^ov ro xp^f^ot tx,it». Seneca, ep. v. : asperum cultum 
et intonsum caputs et negligentiorem barbam . . . et quidquid aliud 
ambitionem perversa yia sequitur, evita ; comp. Com. Adami obsery. theoL- 
philol. Gron. 1710, p. 114. 
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says of the women who adorned themselves : iroppa) S'&v etrj xal 
Tov StrjOrjvav ywrj vyutivova-a xal '^ififiiOlov xal xnr 6<l}0a\/Jbov 
inrorfpcuf>r]<; koI aXXov j^pco/iaTO? ^eaypcufyovpro^: teal difyavl^ovro^ 
rh^ Syfrec^ : Far be it that a healthy woman should rouge her- 
self or stain her eye-lashes, or use any other colour which paints 
and disjigures the face. The allusion, accordingly, is not to a 
covering of the countenance, which could only be regarded as 
an expression of mourning, but to the squalor of the unwashed 
face and undressed hair and beard, as is seen from the antithesis 
in ver. 17 : " Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head and 
wash thy face." So, too, the outward expression of humiliation 
is opposed by an outward sign of cheerfulness : which may be 
regarded as a concrete expression of a cheerful appearance. 
The idea of Hilary, and of some others quoted by Jerome, 
that there is here an allegorical allusion to the washing and 
anointing for the remission of sins, is utterly erroneous. — 
iaivoi intransitive, joined not with an infinitive but with a 
participle, because they wish not to seem what they are not 
(ut videantur jejunare), but to appear what they are (ut ap- 
pareant jejunare). 



GOP THE SUPREME OBJECT OF HUMAN DESIRE AND EN- 
DEAVOUR, TO WHICH ALL ELSE MUST BE ENTIRELY SUB- 
ORDINATED. 

Vers. 19-24. 

Whatever probability may exist, a priori, that the proper 
connection of this passage is that in which it occurs in St Luke, 
still we could not but acknowledge that its place in St Matthew 
is the correct one (see Introd. p. 24). The principal ground of 
this conclusion is to be found in the general character of Christ's 
discourses in St Luke in relation to those in St Matthew, and 
more particularly as regards this Sermon on the Mount. Nor 
do we altogether fail to find a point of connection between this 
passage and what precedes. Three times, the last in ver. 18, 
occur the momentous words : icai o irar^p vfi&v 6 pXhrmv ev r^ 
KpvTTTtp {/cuifyaOp) airoSaxrei croL The one idea, that ^^ good 
works ".are to be performed alone with a reference to the In- 
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visible, might naturally lead to the other, that m all human 
labour and endeavour the eye should be fixed upon the In- 
visible. So, too, at the close in ver. 83^ the fixing of the mind 
upon the things unseen is, althou^ in a modified form, again 
set forth as a leading requirement. It can scarcely be insisted 
that, in a popular discourse, which is really not of the nature of 
a treatise, the transition should be formally expressed : never- 
theless this may have been the case, and the connecting link 
have been lost) as in vii. 1-5. The indirect connection of 
thought which we have pointed out is supposed by Hilary to be 
immediately contained in the words of the 19th verse, for he 
understands the treasures upon eailh to mean the praise of 
men. The Glossa ordinaris on ver. 1 9 also hints at this con- 
nection: qui jejunat vel servando quod non edit vel gloriam 
quserendo, in terra thesaurizat. 

Vers. 19, 20. The laying up treasures in heaven denotes, 
inasmuch as God is regarded as in heaven, the laying up 
treasures with God ; as likewise in Matt. xix. 21 ; Luke xii*. 
33 ; 1 Tim. vi. 18, 19. Accordingly, the more accurate ex*- 
pression is irXovrelv ek ©eoi/, Luke xii. 21. The favour of 
God is the alone imperishable treasure, inasmuch as, when all 
else comes to an end, o irot&v ro 0i\r)fia rev 0€ov fi&et ek rov 
alS^Oj 1 John ii. 17. Whatever of this world's ;goods may be 
sacrificed in a strong faith in the invisible world remains, 
inasmuch as the eternal destiny of the man is determined by 
the spirit in which the sacrifice has been made. The prohibi- 
tion to amass wealth, or other goods, is by no means to be 
regarded ias absolute, as the Chevalier Michaelis has been pe- 
culiarly careful to point out. He shows that the negation is to 
be understood rather in the sense of *^ not so much, as rather ;" 
and furthe(r states, that the treasures here spoken of are trea^ 
sures of corn, not to collect which would expose the country to 
the peril of famine. Undoubtedly the words of the text, in this 
popular form of exhortation, express the thought with a certadn 
one-sidedness (conf. supra, p. 164) ; in consequence of which^ 
we must frequently take into consid^ation other passages be»- 
isides, in order to apprehend the proper limitation. As Regards 
the present case, it must be borne in mind, that it is possible so 
to gather together earthly treasures that the sovereign i;reasure 
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of the faivour of God is thereby multipKed fmd increased: 
everything depends on the object in view. The duty pf 
parents to gather up for their children is especially recognised 
by the Apostle, 2 Cor. xu. 14. The words are intended to 
convey no other meaning than that expressed in 1 Cor. vii, 
30, 31 : " They that possess as though they possessed not/' 
This is appa;rent from ver. 21 : what the Saviour there warns 
against, is having one's h^art in the treasures. Accordingly, 
Clement of Alexandria observes (i, 578, Pott.), that it is only 
'the <f>CKoKTqiioy&; and fiepifivffral whom the words oppose. To 
confine the laying up treasures! in heaven to alms-giving, as in 
Luke xii. 33, is a one-sided restriction : so Basil. (I) de baptismo 
i. 1 ; auct. op. imp. ; Glossa ord, ; Jansenius, and others. 

The treasures of the Ea^ consisted in ancient times, and 
stiU do, in part, of valuable articles of apparel (Essra ii. 69 ; 
Neh. vii, 70; Job xxvii. 16; James v, 2), which might be 
destroyed by moth^ (Job xiii, 28 ; Isa. 1. 9, li. 8). Accordingly, 
the mention of the moth is in reference to this species of trea- 
sure. It were then natural to expect that fip&aiqy and perhaps 
also KT^TTTOty are used in respect of some specific kind of pro* 
perty. As for ppwi^y it can be proved that it has here only 
the general signification, canker^ corrosion, Clericus, however, 
Michaelis, Kuinoel,^ maintain that it signifies the corn-worm ; a 
rendering which, if it could be defende<^ would give this ad- 
vantage, that the second kind of treasure might be supposed to 
be com (with regard to which Luke xii. 18 may be consulted) ; 
while a third species would be gold and silver, to which the 
icKhrrai mi^t correspond.^ Kuinoel fortifies his opinion by 
Mai. iii. 11, where the LXX. have translated ^^^ by fipwi^. 
This, however, proves as little that ppSxTt,^ means just the ccnu- 
worm, as the circumstance that Aquila has translated ^pwrqp 
for moth in Isa. 1. 9, proves that fip^rrip signifies moth* The 

^ Whether Theophylact also holds this view is doubtful. He has : ffig 

fciv Keel fipaats ec(Petifi^ii fipaf^cetret Koil ifcinet^ Khivrett d^ Xfi^^^^ ^^^ dpyv', 
ploif. The Ethiopic translatioii, however, understands fipwrts to signify 
an insect similar tq the moth ; Bode, ev. Matth* ex vers, aethiop. interpr. 
p. 54. 

* In a fragment by Menander are classed together as three internal 
destroyers of things : otoif q f^ip /d^, Ait aKovfig ro athipioif^ ro V ifAonctfiit oj 
vvTii^ Q Is ^plyf/ TO iyMvj Meoandri reliquiae^ ed. Meineke, p. 198. 
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LXX. have translated as though the word were i'5&*, and they 
do the same at Isa. Iv. 10, where ^^vb Dn? is translated dprov 
€69 Pp&criv, Clericus defends this explanation, comparing 
T^on, really the eatery subsequently the locust} But this proves 
nothing, further than that in the Greek of the New Testament 
PpGyrrip might stand for locust. 

It were more in point to refer, with Bretschneider, to the ep. 
Jer. ver, 12, where it is said of the false gods : ov Buura>^vT(u 
awo lov Kol ^pw/ndroyv. Here one might, perhaps, with Bret- 
schneider, suppose the rust to refer to the metallic idols, and the 
ISpdfjLaTOy in the sense of moths, to be in allusion to the gar- 
ments which the images wore; but it is more probable that 
^ptofULTa refers to the wooden statues, which were spoilt by 
rotting, by wood-worms, etc.* The view of the other special 
signification of rust is very widely maintained : so the Vulgate, 
Coptic translation, Ulfilas, Erasmus, Luther, Grotius, Bengel. 
Thus, in the classics, moths and rust occur frequently side by 
side, when the perishable character of earthly goods is de- 
picted ;^ so too in James v. 2, 3, where the rusting of even the 
nobler metals is spoken of. It is possible that the Hebrew 
language had no special word for rust ; in the Syriac, the word 

JJjUMMy corruptio, is carried over from the species to the genus.* 
Yet the view is very questionable. In the passage quoted, ep. 

^ Michaelis, in his annotations for the learned, endeavoured, but with- 
out BuccesB, to justify this signification. 

^ The moth is also spoken of in the Arabic as proverbial for a destruc- 
tive animal, ^juuyuJl ^j^ Ju*Jl " more destructive than the moth ;" see 

Meidani, Proverb, ed. Freytag, ii. c. 20, n. 79, 80. 

• The Munster Hebrew translation of Matthew has also fj^DH ; that of 
the London Society for spreading Christianity among the Jews has ^3kn ; 
that of the Bible Society has nxf^nn (which probably stands for mi^n), 

- T : V i T : V 

after the English translation, which has " moth " and " rust." 

* At our passage the Peschito and the Philox. have t-^f . When, 

however, Mich, (as does also Castellus) places tinea and serugo side by side, 
this is incorrect, for the word cannot have both meanings at once. The 
Syriac, on the other hand, has sought to express only the sense erosio ; so 

likewise the Arabic, which has SL&l, which, with Kesre under the Elif, 
means corrosion, more particularly in Avicenna, the corrosion of bone ; but 
with the threefold Fatha it might also signify the destroyers. 
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Jer. ver. 12 (Baruch vi. 12), /Spdfiara occurs beside io? ; and 
the Rabbinic at least has a distinctive word for rust, nWPi. It 
is therefore safest, with Bretschneider and Wahl, to abide by 
the general signification ; perhaps in specie the reference is to 
corruption, as Basil, in Luc. (0pp. iii. 49) : t^ ixeL airoridifieva 
(sc. €v ovpav^) oif a^e9 KarafioaKOvrtu^ ov ar^ireZiDV hnvi- 
fierai. Thus Enthymius ; also the Itala, which Augustine and 
the auct. op. imp. follow, has comeatura. Beza already ex- 
changes the aerugo of the Vulgate for erosio. To suppose, with 
Gasaub., Drusius, Hombergk, that there is a hendiadyoin = 
<r^9 fipdxTa-ova-ay is inadmissible, were it only for this reason, 
that not xal occurs, but ovre — ovre. Neither can we think that 
the consumption referred to is by human agency (see auct. op. 
imp. and de Dieu), for the treasures spoken of are laid up, such 
as (as the Calembourg of Greek etymologists says), rlOemcu eh 
TO avpiov (Luke xii. 19). 

There are thus two kinds of insecurity and perishableness 
mentioned as concerning these earthly treasures. First, they 
are liable to destruction, in the ordinary course of nature, by 
animals, and by internal corruption ; next, they may be forcibly 
abstracted. That the idea, " the very smallest thing may de- 
stroy them," is intended to be brought forward (Baumg.- 
Crusius), we can scarcely believe. Atopva-a-eiVy here used of the 
thieves, occurs similarly in Greek even without the olxla^ (like 
the German einbrechen) ; along with it we find Tocj(ci)pv^€a/ and 
iicroLyfapvyelv : comp. Job xxiv. 16. 

Ver. 21. St Luke (xii. 34) gives this saying in an isolated 
form ; but its connection here with vers. 22, 23, imparts to it a 
profound significance. The preceding context had indicated 
the perishable nature of earthly treasures as the reason why they 
should not form the great object of human desire. Here a 
fresh reason is added, viz., that the object of desire assimi- 
lates to itself the mind of him who strives after it. Chrys. : 
Acnrep oSv ek rhv ovpavov aironJOefievo^, oif rovro leapirova'ai 
fiovov TO rv)(elv r&v hrl tovtoi^ eiraOXiov, aXX hnevOev ffi^ t. 
fiurOov Xafil3dv€i<:^ ixeZ fieOopfiv^ofievty:. In every impulse there 
exists a certain affiance, a certain sympathy with the object 
towards which it is directed. Aug. : sordescit aliquid, cum in- 
f eriori miscetuc naturse, quamvis in suo genere non sordidse. 
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Similarly, too, kuowkdge is based upoii love : men mnst love 
what thej would know, a dictum wlikh holds goiod in reference 
to other things besides that knowledge of eternal truth which 
alone is contemplated in the well-known raying o£ Pascal : II 
f ant aimer les choses divines ponr les connoitre/' As previ- 
onslj the naitare of the treasures had been characterized bj the 
two spheres in which they respectively exist, the one above, the 
other beneathy the thought is expressed thus : the tceipBia, i^.y 
the seat of the affections and desires,^ moves either in the (me 
sphere or in the other ; that is, it assimilates itself to the one or 
to the other. This profound truth admits also of more special 
appHcations. Thus it has been said, the miser becomes like a 
stone, the self-indulgent beccmies assimilated to the beast, the 
vain-glorious to the devil. Jerome remarks : huic seroit unus^ 
quisque a quo vincitur ; still more appropriately might we say- 
here : huic assimilatur a qup vincitur. Xaither : *' What a man- 
loves, that is his God. For he carries it in his heart, he goes 
about with it night and day, he sleeps and wakes with it : be it 
what it may, weahh or pelf, pleasure or renown."— The reading 
aov of Cod. D. J. adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf , is to be 
regarded as the more authentic, vfiAv having been probably in* 
troduced from Luke xii. 24. Bengel: sing. Grseds ad s^v 
m'ones asceticos aptus fuit. 

Vers. 22, 23. According to Calvin^, Kuinoel, Paulus, Br. 
Bauer, Neander, this saying is added on without having any 
internal connection with what precedes. "Here," says Br. 
Bauer (in loc. cit. S. 364), "the Evangelist begins to grow tired, 
his powers abandon him, and he is in despair to think how he 
shall impart to the reader the rich treasury of sayings, that pre- 
cious string of pearls, which he is detennined to turn to the 
account of the Sermon on the Mount." Undoubtedly the 
saying occurs in St Luke (chap. xi. 34-36) in an entirely dif- 
ferent context. Yet even supposing that its connection there 
imparts to it a more satisfactory signification, still Olshansen 
owns that it is by no means self-evident that that significatiou 
is the authentic one, and Hilgenfeldt recognises the Sermon on 

^ Stirm, Tueb. theolog. Zeitschr. 1834, S. 63 \ Beck^^bibl. Seelenlehre, 
S. 88. Justin, in his apol. i. 15, eites o vov^, but in the same j>rac^icaJ sense 
as denoting ^^ the disposition." 
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tbe Mount as its original place (Okhausen^ Neander, S. 423, 
Hilgenfeldt^ S. 189). Then, the wealth of words introduced in 
Luke ver. 86^ in the deseriptiony seems to indicate its derivation 
to be second- or third-hand. How Ewald could think that these 
verses were more fitly placed after ver. 16, is, however, stiH 
more difficult to concdve (Ewald, Jahrb. 1848, S. 129). Cer- 
tainly the only way in which a manifest and strict connection 
with ver. 21 could be made oat, wonld be to regard o w^aXp^ 
T% '^frv'XJn^ ^ identical with xapSioy as Augustine, auct. op. imp., 
Bucer, Melanchthon, Druthmar, Zeger, Episcopins, and Stier 
have done. The last says, ^^ It is that practical reason which re- 
gulates action,-r*H50 to speak, the fundamental purpose of a man."' 
Aug. :- oculus ipsa intentio^ qna f acimus quidqnid f acimus. Fur- 
ther, he considers the tenebrsB to be the outward actionsy quia 
incertum habent exitam, inasmuch, namely, as the results are 
not within human control ; for which reason the value of all 
actions is to be judged of by their intentio. (On the abuse of 
this canon in Roman Catholic practice, compare Gerh. loci viii. 
68 ; Qu^astedt, Theol. didact. polem. v. 320.) But, then, 
this practical faculty, even if it could be characterized by the 
term o^&aXfjbi^j could not be designated rb t^m ri iv <rot\ as 
Stier explains : ^^ Ev^a the unconverted has scHue honest striv- 
ing after the eternal inheritance." Besides, the eye, in the figu- 
rative language of Scripture, always denotes the organ of inward 
knowledge : Ps. xiii. 8, exix. 18 ^ Mark viii* 18 ; Luke xxiv. 31 ; 
Eph. i. 18, etc So, too, here the inward eye must be the faculty 
of knowledge of things etemal,-^the same ,with what in Pauline 
phraseology is called, in a psychological sense, irvevfia. So 
Chrys., Maldonatus, Grotius, Olearius, Micha^s, Fritzsche, 
Olsh., De Wette, Meyer, and Delitzsch (bibl. Psychol. 1855, S* 
69) ; and the sense would be in the words ol St Chrysostom : 
frrav ykp a Kv^pv/frry; imofipi^u^ ^hnfra^, . • itoUl Xoiirav Toi/9 
{nnfKooi^ iKvk; . . &(nr€p yiip rijp irtfy^ aveXo^v koI rev irora^ 
/uoy i^pai/eir oirrc09 o top vwv dxfkivlaa^ nae-av axrrw rrpf iv r§ 
fya^ Tairrf irpaJ^iv ir^HftXjtoaeif. Hof mann (Schriftbeweis, ii. 296) 
takes a different view i ^' The light signifies the holy nature of 
Ood, which seeks to illumine men."^'^The 2l8t verse warns men 
against the tendency to regard earthly things as the highest 
good ; in vers. 22-24, they are exhorted to preserve the inward 
light of spiritual discernment clear and unobscured, in order 
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that they may retain a right consciotisness of what is the highest 
good. The real point of transition could be mistaken only by 
those who treated the subject in an abstract pedantic manner. 
Unquestionably 3i^ and KapZla denote, in biblical phraseology, 
not merely the organ of impulses of the will, but equally the 
organs of knowledge and feeling (comp. Delitzsch in loc. cit. S. 
215 f.). To the KapSla itself, 6<j>daXfiol iirtyva)a'€a}<; are 
ascribed (see Harless on Eph. i. 18). Accordingly, the devotion 
of the KapBla to earthly things, spoken of ver. 21, must be re- 
garded as including that obscuration of the faculty of spiritual 
discernment which accompanies such devotion ; in accordance 
with what has been remarked above in connection with the say- 
ing of Pascal. — Certain writers. Pise, J. Gerhard, Beausobre, 
Hammond, referring the text to the covetousness which springs 
from devotion to earthly things would understand the o^OaXfio^ 
irovrip6^ as the covetous eye (t^J? jn, Prov. xxiii. 6), by which man 
becomes enslaved to the things of the world, and the 6<f>0a\fio^ 
airXov^iy on the other hand, as the liberal, benevolent disposi- 
tion ; an explanation which must be pronounced erroneous. 

Thus the Redeemer ascribes to man, as man, the possession 
of an inward eye capable of discerning the true end of life. 
And this circumstance certainly implies, as the Rationalists 
contended, the recognition, on His part, of the existence even in 
fallen man of an efficacious principle of affinity to the Divine. 
This truth is also stated in St John viii. 47, xviii. 37. The 
Church system of doctrine, however, does not deny this ; it ex- 
pressly contends for a lumen natursB, for notiones de Deo 
innatse, qusB nihil aliud sunt quam reliquiae imaginis divinse 
(Gerhard loci, T. i. 93). Calvin: lumen vocat Christus ra^ 
tionem, quantulacunque hominibus reliqua manet post lapsum 
Adae. And yet no use has been made of our text in this in- 
terest, either by Socinians and Arminians, or yet by orthodox 
theologians. By Sarcerius the conditional clause of ver. 23 is 
thus unwarrantably metamorphosed into a distinct assertion: 
oculus sen judicium in homine tenebrae sunt :. ergo nihil vere 
docere de ratione thesaurizandi potest. Beza, Chemnitz, Ger- 
hard, Calov, substitute " the eye enlightened by the word and 
Spirit of God." Episcopius, again, who takes the eye to denote 
the appetitus and affectus, argues merely that the tenebrae fieri 
is not to be taken in an absolute sense, as though implying an 
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assertion of the total comiption of the tendencies of the natural 
will. Now, this idea is not directly expressed in the text — at 
least if our explanation of 6<f>0a\/jLOf; be correct — ^but, consider- 
ing how knowing and loving act and react upon each other, and 
as the o<l>0a\fi6^ is, according to Eph. i. 18, the 6(f>0a\fio^ 7^9 
tcapBla^, it is indirectly involved in the words (comp. the ex- 
pression, (njv7]So/jLaL r^ vo/jlco tcarh rbv eacD avOpaoiroPy Bom. vii. 
22, and Mueller, Lehre von der Suende, ii. 325). 

Not a few expositors take an incorrect view of the logical 
progression of the sentences, and of the relation of metaphor 
and application. The application does not begin with Jav oiv 
o 6<f>0a\/jL6<;y K.TX.J as Aug., Erasmus (Commentary), Luther, 
Piscator, Beausobre, Hammond, Clericus, and Wettstein sup- 
pose ; still less with o \i^09, as the auct. op. imp. thinks, who, 
by the way (like Luther), by restricting the thought to an ad- 
monition against covetousnesSy mistakes the sense. The first 
clause, 6 \vy(yo<; — 6<f}0a\/jL6<;y is a proverb ; the next, ihv otfv, 
/C.T.X., is an inference drawn from the first ; the last, el oivj 
/C.T.X., is the apifitual application of that inference. The sense 
of seeing is used more frequently than that of hearing foi* men- 
tal and spiritual apprehension, because the eye is the organ of 
most acute perception : e. gr., Aristotle, topic, i. 14, c&9 o^i<; iv 
6<f)0a\fi^, 1/01)9 iv "^In/xV > comp. Grotius, Wettstein ; comp. also 
the antithesis of aucovetv and op^v^ John vi. 45, 46. Light, as 
the medium of physical perception, is here the designation of the 
sensible eye (thus ra ifxiea in Homer, lumina in Latin) ; it is 
then taken over into the spiritual sphere, and applied to spiritual 
perception. To <f>m rb iv aol is accordingly equivalent to 0^ 
0dXfJM^ 6 iv aoL It is next said of the eye that it is the source of 
light, which makes the whole body light. For the members of 
the body are so knit together that each separate member does 
not need to have an eye of its own, but every one has part in 
the light of the one organ of vision, 1 Cor. xii. 14-18.^ But if 
the eye is to perform this service for the whole body, it must 
not be evil, Trovrjpo^, The word irovTipi^;^ used thus of the out- 
ward eye, can mean only diseased, sickly ; as the people say, " a 

' Hence the thought would be still more puugently expressed thus : oKow 
ro vufAot oov 6(p6otKfAO{ tarut, Maldonatus*: erit veluti oculatum, nam oculus 
perexiguus orbiculus ita toti corpori necessarium lumen prsebet, ut, cum 
oculus purus est, totum omnino corpus oculus esse Tideatur. 
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bad eye :* so, too, the Hebrew JH; in Greek, m-ovrjpw ^€lv 
means fcaK&^ ^^^^9 the opposite of v^taivew^ This most also 
determine the meaning of airTkoSf;. In the sense of healthy y this 
word occurs nowhere : hence we may think that it is to be taken 
here iix its proper sense (Eisner, Olshausen), yiz.,^ an eye that 
does not see double; the eye which sees double is diseased ; aad 
so we might, with Quesnel, expound tiie words : ^^ the heart which 
knows but one object of love, that is, God.'* We must, how- 
ever, begin by inquiring what the Hebrew word is for which 
airXptk is here used. Now, in Aquilas and in the LXX. wq 
find airXjov^ as the trandation of DJ|), *ie^ 3=^ oKlucKripo^ : this is, 
however, related in sense to integer, sound, healthy; accord- 
ingly, Theophylact renders inrXjo&s; and irovripo^ by vytiyj? and 
voaABrfq, Accordingly, the inward eye is here declared to be 
diseased, whenever it ceases to be directed towards the highest 
good. 

The clause ri a-tcifroi^ irocov is thus explained by Olshausen, 
who supplements i<rrl: ^^ The condition of spiritual darkness 
is then more fearful than bodily darkness, than blindness." 
Meyer : " If the outward eyesight is destroyed, the body is in 
darkness ; how great then is that (spiritual) darkness in which 
thou art !" Thus Grotius, Wolzogen, Olearius, Baumgarten* 
Crusias, Neander, and De Wette. But may not the compari-* 
son be carried somewhat furth^t As in the physical body, 
the eye is the single member which ^ves light to all the rest, 
which, without it, would remain in darkness, may it not be so also 
in the spiritual sphere? U so, the darkness would denote the 
blind appetites and passions of nature, which must be p^meated 
by the light of the X^09. The Vulgate translates : tenebrsB ipsc^ 
which Jerome and Augustine explain in the sense just indicated. 
The Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopic translations have, ^* thy 
darkness," i, «., ^^ that which in thee is daricness.^ Thus the 
words are expounded by Euthymius, Erasmus, Buc^, Luther, 
and Stier, We must then regard the clause as supplemented 
thus : TO (TKorofi, 7r6a-oj^ crtcoro^; larai ! Erasmus : si ratio ex*^ 
caecata id judicat imprimis esse expetendum, quod vel eon- 
temnendum, vel neglectui habendum, in quas tenebras totum 
hominem rapiet ambitio reliquaeque auimi perturbationes, qu^B 
suapte natxira caliginem habeat ! Luther : " The man who ha^ 
avarice in his heart, has in hi^ heart a darkuQS^. Bvit if he gooa 
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away and flaitters faimsdf that he is not avaricious, and hood- 
winks his conscienoe, that it may n6t interfere widi him, then 
is he indeed doubly in darkness." 

Yer. 24. The soundness of the inward eyesight consists, as we 
have seen, in this, that the true and highest good be apprehended 
as the only good: hence it follows, that to this highest good all 
else must be subordinate, and that the love of it must take prece- 
dence of all other love. JSvery species of eira^nK^orep^eaOiu in 
the province of religion, every attempt to give to any other 
thing a prominence and importance equal to that highest good, 
tends to impart to these other coveted blessings an independence 
which does not of right belong to them, and to elevate them to 
the dignity of something divine. Hence this is called in Scrips 
ture etBuiKeiXjarpeici (Col. iii. 5 ; Phil. iii. 19), fiotygEUb, comp. 
James iv. 4 r pov)(p\ zeal /toe^aX^iSe?, ovk otSare ore 17 ^\la rov 
KoafLov i)(Opa^ Tov Oeciu ioTiv ; jdovXevetv denotes precisely that 
relation to a good in which the latter is raised to the position of 
absolute Kvput^^ being subordinated to no other power. St 
Ohrysostom : ttS^ oiv ^Afipadfii <fnf<ri, 7r&<; 6 ^Icbfi €v8o/eifMi<pe:; 
fii} fwt T0V9 irXovTovvra^ ^trny;, aXXkroif^ SovXtvovra^. iwei xat 
6 ^loafi TrXov&uy; Jpr oKfC ovk iBovXjeue rf> fubfifiuova^ aXX ct'^eif 
ai}T09 Koi eKpavEhf koI SecrTTorvf^ (avTov) av Soi;Ai09 fy^» Also in 
the classics, hov\e6eLV rivl irp6r^pLafri, denotes absolute devotion 
to a thing, as in Plato (Phaedon. p. 66, D. ; de Kelpub. 1. vi. 
494, D.). Now, when the things of this world are regarded as 
the highest good, and are not pursued in subordination to God 
and His will, these call forth efforts opposed to the Divine will. 
There are thus two levpioi corresponding to the two different 
tendencies of the will, according as God or the earthly good is 
master. That the two tcvptoi indicated different tendencies of the 
will, is plain ; for, as Chrysostom rightly observes, two mastexs 
who had but one will, were not two but one : and we know 
that the desire for earthly possessioos, whenever it becomes sub- 
ordinated to the Divine will, by no means excludes the de«ux3 
for heavenly blessedness. Now, two masters who are so essde^- 
tially unlike as God and Mammon, cannot be served together 
without the one being set below tibe other, consequently subor- 
dinated to that other, and deprived of its KupUyn^ : and this Si& 
true c^ either of them, for both lay claim to absolute mastec- 
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ship : so that if God is Master, Mammon can no longer be so ; 
and if Mammon, then no longer God. No man can serve two 
masters so essentially different : only one of them can be hi^ 
real lord. 

'O eh and 6 erepo*; are placed in opposition to each other ; 
and no doubt the eU and the erepo? in the second clause of the 
verse, are the same with those in the first. We should certainly 
have expected rod €1/09, which would more clearly have referred 
us back to the preceding elg : yet el?, without the article here, is 
intelligible. With Meyer, we might understand it thus : " Or 
he will hold to one (not both), and despise the corresponding 
other." But then it is held by many, that if Kara^povelv is to 
be taken quite in the same sense as ficaelvy and avre^eaOai in 
the sense of ar^airav^ the sentence woidd be tautological. But 
since, in modern parlance, Kara^povelv is not so strong as fiLo-eiVy 
it was natural also to regard avri'^eaOcu as feebler than aryairdp : 
and accordingly Grotius, who is followed by Kuinol, translates 
thus : f uturum enim, ut aut hunc amet, ilium oderit, aut certe 
alterum curet neglecto altero. On the other hand, several com- 
mentators (Casaub. and Baphel, followed by Schmid and Baum- 
garten-Cnisius, who refer to 1 Thess. v. 14) have endeavoured 
to vindicate for avre^eaOai a stronger meaning than ar^airavj 
making the meaning of the passage as follows : vel unum odio 
habebit alterum amans, aut etiam, licet amet utrumque, fieri 
poterit, ut, dum in alterius voluntate exsequenda erit intentior, 
erga alterum se gerat negligentius. But that avT€j(ea6ai^ to 
hold to one, is a stronger expression than ar/airdvy is what cannot 
be maintained. If then a/yairav and avri^fjeaOai are parallel 
expressions, we shall expect this to be also the case with /caTOr- 
<j>pov€Lv and fiia-elj/-; and then, in order to bring the sentence to 
perfect conformation, we shall not have to intensify the idea of 
KaTo^poveiVy but rather to modify that of fiurelv. Since Bohl 
(Thesaurus phil.-theol.) and Hackspan (notaB philologicae), it 
has been commonly observed that the Hebrew, in comparisons, 
would use the positive expression "hate," where we should rather 
employ the negative one, " to think little of." Fritzsche and 
Meyer, in their philological rigour, ignored this circumstance, 
and maintain the full force of the antithesis : as does De Wette 
in commenting on Bom. ix. 12, although here he recognises the 
correctness of the remark. But when one account of the 
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Saviour's words gives, in St Matt. x. 37, the words, " He who 
loveth father or mother more than Me," and the other (St Luke 
xiv. 26), " He who cometh to Me, and hateili not" — is not the 
difference merely a difference in expression, just as certainly as 
is the difference in the words immediately following those* just 
quoted, viz., between " He is not worthy of Me," and " he can- 
not be My disciple t" And the following passages from Moses 
render this yet more evident. In Gen. xxix. 30, we read, 
HN^D ^m-riN-Da anx*^, and in the 31st verse, nxi) nK«fcr^3 "n'' xn^i, 
' Of course the latter expression is to be read by the light of the 
former. 

MajiKova*; is an expression occurring frequently in the Tar- 
gum, in rabbinical and also Syriac writers.^ Augustine : lu- 
crum Punice mammon dicitur ; so, too, the Targum has it for the 
Hebrew J^3. Although the word is found spelt with double fi in 
the codices and the Fathers, the spelling with one /it, as in Syriac 
and Chaldaic, which is found in St Luke xvi. 9, is alone correct. 
Regarding its derivation, preference is to be given to the opinion 
of Drusius and Castellus, that it comes from |0K, and signifies 
accordinjgly, "what a man puts his trust in ;" after the Samari- 
tan JiU^ manens, sibi constaiis. In Isa. xxxiii. 6, Ps. xxxvii. 

3, nj^DK is translated by the LXX. 0i](ravpol, ttXoiJto?. This 
signification might also explain how it happens that the Aramaic 
word comes to be retained in the Greek gospels, viz., because 
the word served to mark riches as the idol of man. And doubt- 
less this is the ground of the assertion of the ancients, that the 
Syrians had a god corresponding to Plutus, who went by the 
name of Mammon. This Tertullian is supposed to say ; but in 
the passage relating to it, adv. Marcion. 1. iv. c. 33, nothing of 
the kind occurs. Schleusner further refers in proof of the 
assertion to Barth (adversariorum 1. Ix. Francof. 1648). Barth 
unquestionably, after the example of certain ancient writers, 
understands by Mammon the devil : but, in proof of this, he 
quotes only Papias (the grammarian, of the eleventh century), 
who says in his Glossarium: mammona daemon ille dicitur, 
qui divitiis et lucris camalibus praeest. 

Ver. 25. On the position of this passage here and in Luke 
1 Afisemani, Biblioth. orient, ill. 2, 122, 123. 
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xii. 21, vide Introdttction^ p. 24. The transitioD from the fare- 
going verse is evident* The warning against devotion to the 
quest of earthly possessions^ i& followed by the admonition to 
make our desire for the perishing goods of this world subordi- 
nate to the great end of life. Now the mosl common excuse 
for men's striving after earthly possessions, is the care they have 
about the necessaries of life : therefore must this care be suib- 
<»*dinated to the high end of life. Aug.: ne forte^ quamvis 
jam superfliuz non qusdrantur^ propter ipsa neeessaria cor duplice- 
tur. That this is tiie right a&pect in which to view the prohi- 
bition of fiepLfivaVy is proved by the ^rjTeiTe Se irp&Tov of ver. 33. 
Yet fiepifivoM/ is not equivalent to t^qrelv^ tnrouSaieoK The com- 
mon meaning of the word is (although Meyer groundlessly de- 
nies this), a restless, anxious care ; c<mip. fispft/^poy ^pfii^pify^, 
derived from fiep^ofucu^ '^ to have a divided mind :'' so in St 
Luke X. 41 : ^iepi»fivq>^ koX rvpfid^jj irepi troXXa. The antithesis 
to this anxious conc^n, this iXt/^OTniOTta (ver. 30), is given in 
the manner of the light and joyous race of birds, which havie 
no human provider, as, further on, xplva r&v erfpovy " the lilies 
which no gardener lends ;" compare also St Luke xxi. 34, 
jJbrjTrore ^aprjOAaiv v/jl&v ai xapSiac . « fi€plfivcu<i fiuonicaZ^ 
and Sirach xxxiv. (xxxi.) 1, arfpinrvia ttXovtov eKn^Kec <rdpKa<;. 
K, fi [juepifwa avTov cufMrra vttvov. Those questions, ri ^ya)fjb€v ,* 
TL irlayfiei/; are tibe questions of an anxious fabtheartedness. 
St Luke has in addition the unmistakeable expression, fiif fjuere- 
mpU^eade^ The only care of which the Saviour speaks here, is 
such as proceeds on the belief that Gcxd does not care (ver. 32 ; 
1 Peter v. 7). The same thought is to be found in these Old 
Testament words : " It is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up 
late, to eat your bread with care : to His beloved He giveth it 
when they sleep :" Ps. cxxvii. 2. Here the antithesis suggests the 
thought : we are not so to work as if God could not give it to us 
without our working for it. The 26th and 28th verses plainly 
show that this adnronition, /lm^ fiepifLvav^ does not exclude work, 
but rather presupposes and involves it : work, which is a Divine 
appointment enjoined as far back as G«n» iii. 17. These veis. 
26, 28, contain this thought, that " even vnlkout the means of 
supporting life which work supplies to youj the beasts and the 
flowers receive nourishment and clothing." And that tbis is 
indeed the case, we have the testimony of the Psalmist, derived 
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from his own experience, in the words, " I have been youngs 
and now am old," etc. : Ps. xxxvii. 25. The clergyman will in- 
deed find the comforting assurance of the text met by the 
sceptical complaint, Has it then never happened that a man 
who has sought first the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness, has died of starvation ? And the proper answer to this 
cavil is assuredly not to be found in De Wette's remark, that 
the consolation of the text is not to be looked into too micro- 
scopically : rather in remembering that Christ is speaking here 
only of the ordinary course of human life, in which that " sow- 
ing, reaping, and gathering into bams," of which ver. 26 speaks, 
can take place. Assuredly, in the ordinary course of life, he 
who strives after the righteousness of God, — which BtKaio<rvvrjy 
of course, includes diligence in his calling in life, — will experi- 
ence the truth of the consolation of the text : for extraordinary 
cases there are other extraordinary texts of consolation. 

The exhortation is based, in the first place, upon the reflec- 
tion : He who gives the greater, is He likely to withhold the 
lesser gift ? Luther : " Who can conceive greater folly than 
for a man to be careful about what he is to eat and to drink, 
who has no care about where he is to get his body and his 
soul ?" Vvxn is the animal soul, the principle of life : hence 
Luther and De Wette translate " life." Bengel : cibo susten- 
tatur anima in corpore, quod ipsum cibo pascitur : veste corpus 
solum tegitur. This reflection is carried out in vers. 26-30, 
with an intervening argument at the close of ver. 26. In ver. 
31, we are recalled to the admonition of ver. 25. Let us sum 
up the various arguments here given in support of the fiff 
fieptfivav : they are the following : — 1. He who has given the 
greater, the body and the life, shall He not also bestow the 
lesser, to wit, the means to support that body and that life ? 
2. Does He not actually do this in the case of the creatures 
around you, of beasts and of flowers, although these cannot use 
for this purpose the means of working which are placed at your 
disposal ? 3. Besides, human care and concern cannot accom- 
plish anything without the help of God. 4. Your necessities 
are known unto God. 

Vers. 26, 27. Arguing a majori ad minus, ver. 25 had 
shown that God, who had been pleased to bestow on man body 

2 b 
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and life, could not leave him destitute of the means of support- 
ing them. The consideration is now further confirmed by a re- 
ference to the orders of being beneath man, which, although they 
have no power to use the means of work, are yet mamtained 
by God, Now, that God can support life even without work, 
is a statement which assumes that work is for man the ap- 
pointed means by which life is to be supported : this sufficiently 
refutes the foolish notion, that the text recommends a slothful 
passivity, which would manifest die strength of faith by a total 
suspension of labour. With regard to the means by which the 
life of animals is upheld, viz., brute-instinct, {his is a subject 
which, the more it is studied, the more worthy of admiration 
will it appear (see Kirby's Animal Kingdom, 1838). Luther : 
^^ Here He supplements the admonition by an example and illus* 
tration, to the shame and confusion of all that miserable avarice 
and gluttony, and to draw us from them, and show us what we 
ourselves are ; and that He may make us ashamed of ourselves, 
to think that, although we are so much higher and nobler and 
better than the fowls of the air,, inasmuch as we are lords not 
alone of them, but of all things which He has created to serve 
us, we yet have not faith to trust Him to feed us. And yet 
shall not He who maintains the smallest bird, yes, and the 
meanest worm of the dust, our humblest servants, and who, 
without any care or thought of theirs — for they can gather in 
nought, nor make any provision for their wants, nor sow, nor 
reap what is sown — daily gives them food, — shall not He also 
supply the wants of His cWldren ?" The firgument is furtlier 
sttengthened, ver. 27, by the reflection, )that'all our care is 
useless and ineffectual. 

In these sayings we cannot fail to recognise a healthy ap- 
preciation of the manifestations of nature, both in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Similar to 4;his is the train of thought 
in some of the Psalms ; e.jr., on the ^care of God for beasts in 
Ps. civ. 27, cxlvii. 9, compare Job ;»xxviii. 41. But this love 
of nature, and these allusions to her operations, were something 
very uncongenial to the spirit of othe pharisaic religion. Of 
Gamaliel it is recorded, as an exceptional case, that he was a 
lover of the beauties of nature. — The Saviour makes use of the 
animal kingdom to illustrate the care of God in providing food, 
as subsequently He adduces the vegetable kingdom to exemplify 
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His cafe to clothe. Instead of the genus tA irereivdy St Luke 
has here a species^ the ravens (xii. 24) : a circumstance which 
may be regarded as a proof of the inferior degree of originality 
of his account (see p. 24). The Genitive, rov ovpavovy denotes 
generally the relation of participation : the birds, " whose ele- 
ment is the air;" as elsewhere we read: "the beasts of the 
field," " the fish of the sea." The addition rov ovpavov is not 
superfluous : it helps us to realize the careless freedom of these 
creatures, as further on rk Kplva rov aypov is used with similar 
import. These animals cannot, like man, procure for them- 
selves food by labour, and yet they are fed by the hand of Him 
who is called the Father of men (o Trarrfp vfi&Vy comp. this vfi&v 
in chap. x. 29). The labour relative to food is mentioned in its 
three principal functions, of sowing, reaping, and gathering into 
bams. BQlary gives the following allegorical interpretation : The 
fowls of the air are, according to Eph. ii. 2, the unclean spirits ; 
the lilies are the good angels, who, without their own exertions, 
enjoy in eternal innocence the glory of God ; the grass destined 
for the oven represents the heathen doomed to damnation. 

In ver. 27 the argument is enforced by the consideration, 
that care is moreover bootless, it can accomplish nothing. 
'H\LKia has a twofold signification : stature^ or length of life. 
It is rendered stature in the Vulgate and in the Syriac version, 
by Chrysostom, Erasmus in his Paraphrase, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, Grotius, Fritzsche ; the other meaning, of " length of 
life," is ascribed to it here by Erasmus in his Annotationes, 
Gusset (Vesp. Gron. p. 398), Hammond, Wettstein, and all 
recent commentators, except Fritzsche. Meyer thinks that the 
context speaks for the translation, " length of life," because we 
read previously of Tpo<lyijy the support of life. In any case this 
consideration is decisive in favour of this interpretation, that 
here is manifestly meant a small measure ; but a yard of ad- 
ditional height to one's stature would form a very considerable 
addition : compare in chap. v. 36, ov hvvaaai, filav Tplj(^a ^evK^v 
ff fiiXaivav iroirja-a^i. Moreover the clause added in St Luke 
xii. 26 points to the capacity to do a small thing : el oiv ovSk 
iKdj(^ujTov hvvcurOej ri irepl raw XolttAv fiepifivare; With regard 
to the figurative application of this measure by yards to the 
length of life, Fritzsche says we have no decided examples of 
the practice in classic writers : something similar, indeed, he 
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says, occurs in their writings, but only by way of jest. Yet 
life was often regarded as a stadium (Job ix. 25 ; Acts xiii. 25 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 7). Also in Ps. xxxix. 5, man's life is compared to 
a hand-breadth (ninfitp^. Compare the following passages from 
the classics : Diogenes Laert. 8, 16, aircOafiri rov ^Lov ; Alcaeus 
in Athenseus 1. x. c. 7, Sa^cruXo? afiipa ; Mimnermus in Stobsens, 
Sermones tit. 98, ed. Gaisf. T. iii. 282, '^fieU .... nrrf^Qfwv 
hrX ^(povov avOecTLv fifiri<i repirofieda. 

Vers. 28-30. With reference to clothing, the Saviour might 
a second time have taken an illustration from the animal king- 
dom ; for instance. He might have alluded to the peacock, as 
Solon did to Croesus when he sought to humble him : but the 
figure He selects is more tender, and at the same time better 
suits His purpose. For He points out the glorious adornment 
in which one of the most unassuming of the products of creation 
is invested. The lily, which in this country is usually white, 
in the East is more commonly red, orange, and yellow: its 
finest species is the Crown Imperial, xplvov fiaaiXiKov. In the 
East it grows wild in the fields : specially in Palestine were the 
broad, fertile pasture-lands on the plain of Sharon covered with 
it: comp. Cant. ii. 1, and Iken de lilio saronitico, dissertatt. 
Tom. ii. The ancient classic poets, too, sing the beauty of the 
lily, with the epithets alba, Candida, argentea. Now the glory 
of the clothing of this flower is all the more striking, when we 
think how poor and trivial is its life : it grows wild (tcpiva rod 
arypov) ; it comes speedily to bloom, and as quickly fades. Often 
in the East, one south wind sweeping across the plain will, in 
four and twenty hours, leave all its beauty faded, parched, and 
dead (Ps. xc. 5, 6 ; 1 Peter i. 24; Horace, Carm. i. 36, 16 [breve 
lilium]) ; and when the dried grass is gathered to heat the baker^s 
oven, then is the withered lily gathered among it. Jerome, 
Thren. 5, 10 : solebant autem furni incendi non tantum rama- 
libus arbor um, sed et floribus, postquam exaruerunt, qusemad- 
modum et paleis et lolio. For x6pTo<; in ver. 30 comprehends 
the whole class of plants which grow in the field and meadow, 
and thus includes also the flowers, like "i^yn, nfe^y. — We might 
(with the auct. op. imp.) regard Korjriav and vrjdeiv as denoting, 
the one, the labour of men, the other, that of women, for in 
2 Tim. ii. 6 kotti&v is used of field-labour. The reference 
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isy however, rather to the different tasks of the planting and 
preparing of the flax for clothing ; the meaning is thus : " the 
flowers cannot prepare themselves their clothing." The varied 
colours of the flowers are, so to speak, their robe, just as it is 
said of man's mortal body, that it shall put on aJBavcurla (1 Cor. 
XV. 54). This glorious vestment of the lily is now brought into 
comparison with the Jewish ideal of glory. As such Solomon and 
Esther were regarded : Solomon's magnificence, and particularly 
his ivory throne, are dwelt upon in 1 Kings x. 18 ff. ; 2 Chron. 
ix. 17. (On the latter compare Cassel, " Weltgeschichtliche 
Fragmente," in the Transactions of the Academy of Sciences 
at Erfurt, 1853.) OvSe, not even^ marks out king Solomon as 
the height of human glory. By Bo^a we are to understand the 
whole royal solemn magnificence of the king in state, — more 
especially, however, the rich, gold-embroidered robe of royalty. 
The reader may compare Sirach 1. 8, where it is said of the 
high-priest Simon, who has been previously compared to the 
rose and the lily : iv r^ avdkafifidi/eiv avrov frroXrjv So^9, icai 
ivBiZvaiceadai avrhv owreKeuLV Ka\r)(rjfjuiTo^j iv ava/Sda-et Ov<ti^ 
iumjplov ar/iov iSo^cure ireptfioXrjv arfiAafjLaro<;, — *il<; ev, Bengel 
quodvis, nedum uti sertum. TovroDVy SeL/criKm, 

Vers. 31, 32. In these verses our Lord resumes the exhorta- 
tion of ver. 25, and censures the state of mind of which He speaks. 
That is represented as characteristic of the heathen. To what 
extent is this to be so regarded? The answer to the question 
must be determined by the view taken of the causal relation 
expressed by the twofold yap. According to some writers, both 
the 7ap-clauses give the ground of the admonition, — the one 
giving the principal ground, the other a subordinate : so Coc- 
ceius; recently Fritzsche, Wahl, Kauffer, and Meyer (2d 
edition). Such a use of jdp to introduce a second reason is 
certainly classical (Bomemann ad Xen. symp. iv. 55 ; Krueger, 
griechische Grammatik, § 69, 14, 2). The Hebrew ^3 is also 
used similarly (Gesenius, thesaurus, p. 679, and further on to 
chap. vii. 14). But we are not warranted in assuming such a 
use here, any more than in St Matt. xxiv. 27, 28, to which 
passage Kauffer refers : comp. Rom. Adii. 6. For if we are to 
assume that this is regarded as the characteristic f eatiu'e of the 
heathen, that they have not the knowledge of God (1 Thess. iv^ 
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5)^ then the second causal clause must be yiewed as an explana- 
tion of the first : " You believe, indeed, truly in a heavenly 
Father, who is concerned about the affairs of men." Auct. 
op. imp. : gente^, quae vitas suas incerto duci eventu aestimant. 
At the same time, it is certainly true that a marked feature of 
the heathen world was, that they lived only for the present : 
and even Goethe (Winkelmann's Leben, S. 397) gives this as 
its great characteristic. Chrysostom says : ra eOvrj, oU 6 irovot; 
a/ira/i tcarh top irapovra filov, oU Xoyo^ ovB^l^ irepl t&v fieXr 
XovToyy ovS^ eupoia t&v ovpav&v. — ^As, according to ver. 8, onr 
Lord's disciples are to pray, although their heavenly Father 
knows their wants, so His care of them cannot supersede their 
working. 

Ver. 33. The leading thought of the whole passage, from 
ver. 19, is here summed up and expressed in a command. To 
the question concerning what is the highest good, Christian 
ethics has, especially since St Augustine, replied, that the highest 
good is God, — more definitely, is fellowship vntli God, — and the 
realization of the Divine idea of man by means of such fellow- 
ship with God. But this end is not attained by any man as 
isolated and alone, but by each one solely as a member of that 
organized body of the kingdom of God, the perfection of which 
is referred to in the Lord's Prayer (ver. 10) and 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
On the other hand, in the restoration of the will of man to 
harmony with God, everi/ blessing is involved : accordingly, the 
righteousness of that kingdom is pre-eminently brought for- 
ward. To this righteousness reference had already been made in 
chap. V. 20. Unquestionably StKaioavvff is not here to be under- 
stood to mean the righteousness of faith, as by Luther, Calov, 
Crusius, and Stier : on the contrary, it is the fruit of that 
righteousness of faith, viz., the righteousness of the life, of 
which St Paul himself speaks (Rom. viii. 4, v. 18, 21) : this is 
recognised even by the Lutheran divines, Sarcerius, Hunnias, 
Bengel, who refer to Eom. xvi. 17. Bengel : coelestis cibus et 
potus opponitur terrene. Still more emphatic would this Si/ccuo- 
o-uvTf be, if, according to Codex B., we were to read, with 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, rrfv BiiuuoavvTfv xal ttjv fiatrikelav 
avTov, But that fiaaiKela is the leading idea here, is seen from 
St Luke xii. 31, where we have only ^ijTelre rijv ^eurCSjelav 
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aurov, and from Rom. xiv. 17, ov yap itrriv 17 fieuriX, rod Seov 
fip&a-i^ K. TToa-i^, aXKA Sttecuoavvrj. 

IIpoari0€<r0€U denotes the wpoa-Sofia, fiirpov wpoaO'i^KTj^ 
(Tobit V. 16, xii. 1 ; Epictetus 1. 8, 9) ; Latin, coroUarium, man- 
tissa, superpondium, that which was giyen in addition to the pur- 
chase or the loan, — so to speak, " into the bargain." Strictly 
taken, the idea of this additional gift corresponds to the wp&Tov 
here used, which term certainly seems to authorize a relative 
seeking after other things. On this very accoimt, probably, — 
because the irpSrrov seems to allow this, — it was omitted in 
Cod. 61, Ethiop., opus imp. Stier would explain away this 
meaning of irpSyrov in a manner similar to that of Bengel, who 
remarks : qui id primum quaerit, mox id unum quseret. Yet all 
that the irpSrrov is intended to indicate is, that all other striving 
is to be subordinated to this, as ver. 24 has already shown that 
this requirement is paramount : and in this view, the thought, 
that everything else is given as something over and above, may 
be taken in a literal acceptation. In this sense, says St Augus- 
tine : hose omnia apponentur vobis — ne cum ista quaBritis illinc 
avertamini, aut ne duos fines constituutis, ut et regnum Dei 
propter se appetatis et ista necessaria, sed haec (terrena) potius 
propter illud, ita vobis non deenint. 

The promise that piety shall be accompanied with all other 
blessings, is also expressed in 1 Tim. iv. 8 ; St Mark x. 30. And, 
as a concrete ratification of the same thought, may be adduced 
the Divine reply to Solomon's prayer for wisdom, 1 Kings iii. 11 
et seqq. : ^^ Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not 
asked for thyself long life ; neither hast asked riches for thyself, 
nor hast asked the life of thine enemies, — lo, I have given thee 
a wise and understanding heart, — and I have also given thee 
that which thou hast not asked, both riches and honour." We 
may accordingly well regard as a further amplification of the 
words of Christ, the remark of Clement of Alexandria (Strom, 
i. 346), and of Origen (T. iii. de la Rue, p. 762) : alTeire tA 
fieyctXa xal tA fUKpib vfiiv irpoaredria-eTai, koI avrevre tA errov- 
pavui Kal ret, hriyeui irpoareOrja-era^ v/iiv, 

Ver. 34. In ver. 88 we have seen the leading thought of 
the whole passage condensed and expressed. That the admoni- 
tion is repeated here, can only be with a direct practical purpose. 
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What strikes one in this verse, however, is, that to the fieptfiya 
is assigned a wider sphere of influence, inasmuch as it is pro- 
hibited here also as regards the morrow, the future. Moreover 
the motive on which the argument is here based is more trivial, 
as it regards only individual interest. But then the form of this 
utterance is so thoroughly Oriental, so fresh, so popular, that it 
cannot in the least have destroyed the impression of the passage^ 
if spoken precisely as it occurs in the text : a remark which 
applies to the whole discourse as reported by St Matthew. St 
Luke omits the saying ; but this is only an additional proof of 
the less perfect character of his account of this whole passage, 
from ver. 19, 

Attempts have been made to remove tlie apparent incon- 
gruity by a forced exegesis. According to the auctor op. imp., 
the crastinum means what is superfluum, and apKerov /c.t.X. he 
forcibly explains : superflua quantacunque congregaveris, ilia se- 
ipsa curabunt. Te quidem non eis fruente, ipsa autem invenient 
dominos multos, qui eaprocurentsicut placuerit ipsis. Accord* 
ing to St Augustine, the crastinum is the temporale, simply, non 
enim dicitur crastinus dies, nisi in tempore, ubi prseterito suc- 
cedit f uturum. The explanation he subjoins of 17 avpiov fiepip^ 
vqaei TCL iavTTJf; is acute but subtle : ut, cum oportuerit, sumas 
cibum vel potum vel indumentum, cum ipsa scilicet necessitas 
urgere coeperity aderunt enim hasc, quia novit pater noster, quod 
horum omnium indigeamus. Maldonatus thinks there is here an 
allusion to the prayer for daily bread ; hence what is added here 
he supposes to be a sollicitudo petendi a Deo quam industria 
nostra quaerendi. 

If we are to expound the passage argute, we might certainly 
say that care really concerns itself always with the morrow, if 
by this we understand generally the future ; for the present 
moment engages all the energies of the soul by the kokUi (i.e., 
the occupations) which belongs to it (similarly Olshausen). 
But then, if avpiov really comprehends a longer period than 
merely the next day, then it does not mean a shorter. Further, 
if Ka/cia expresses more than occupation, then, in contrast to the 
fjUpifiva of the following day, it denotes that fieptfiva which is 
connected with the labour of the present day. Hence Jansenius 
more correctly: ne putaremus, quoniam prsBcepit, ne simus 
solliciti, non debere nos laboribus parare quae ad victum et ves- 
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titum sunt necessaria, qualea labores non possuntomnino esse sine 
aliqua cura et sollidtvdinej totam banc de abjicienda sollicitudine 
doctrinam terminaturus, tandem inf ert : nolite ergd^ etc. In tbe 
same sense writes Cbiysostom, making allusion to tbe petition 
for daily bread in ver. 11 : oirep oiv icaX hnavOa ttoisi, oif yap 
ehre, firf fi€pifLvi]<rrfT€, aXK^ pJq fiepifivi^a-rfTe virep r^9 avpiov^ 
ofiov Kol rip/ ikevdepiav rffilv Trape)(€dv koX t^v '^v^v r^fi&v 
7rpo(rr)\&v tow avar/Kounipot^. But if from tbe permission of 
fieptfipa for tbe present day^ we would infer tbat fiepifiva cannot 
tben denote an anxious care, tbe inference is not admissible ; for 
even tbe /ccucui wbicb is ascribed to tbe present day, suggests tbe 
idea of some anxiety in providing for tbe wants of tbe day. 
Tbis Hxucia involves tbe element of care ; and if our Lord allows 
tbe present day to bave its Kcuclay we can rigbtly interpret His 
meaning only by bearing in mind, tbat it is perfectly consistent 
witb tbe cbaracter of a popular speaker to content bimself oc- 
casionally witb reducing a sin to its minimum, especially wben, 
as in tbe present discourse, He bas sbown tbat carefulness sbould 
really be entirely done away witb. A disquietude wbicb is con- 
fined to tbe present day and its concerns, would at least diminish 
witb its every fleeting bour. Bengel : qui boc discet, curas tan- 
dem a die ad boram contrabet, vel plane dediscet. By fiepifiva 
we are not to understand all care and foresight, but only anxious 
carefulness. Else our Lord violated His own precept not to 
care for tbe morrow, by having a yXaxraoKOfiov (St John xii. 6). 
Else was Joseph wrong in laying in bis stock of com (Gen. xU.) ; 
and Solomon's allusion to tbe example of tbe ant (Prov. vi. 6) 
must be held to be a mistake. Tbe Saviour^s use, here, of tbe 
inferior motive of self-interest, coidd be disapproved- only if tbe 
higher motive were passed by. Now, however, that He has 
done full justice to tbat higher motive, we cannot fail to see, in 
this allusion to the meaner one, something very human : it is an 
expression of the Saviour's sympathy witb tbe daily care of man. 
Very different is Eisner's idea of tbe passage : be would explain 
xaxla morally, as tbe vice of fuepifiva wbicb, out of indulgence 
to human weakness, is allowed for the day, but confined by 
apKCTov to a certain measure. 

Wettstein, Faulus, and others abound in .parallel quotations 
from Horace, as : carpe diem, quam minime credulus postero, 
and: laetus in praesens animus, quod ultra est, oderit curare. 
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But between a want of care which springs from the thought- 
less vanity of the Epicurean ^fiepo^toi^ and that which has its 
source in the knowledge that " your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things,** what can there be in 
common ? The one philosophy throws care to the winds, the 
other casts it upon the Lord (1 Peter v. 7). Rightly then says 
Olearius : Verbis igitur non sensu plerasque illas sententias cum 
salutari salvatoris doctrina conspirare arbitramur. Hilary well 
remarks : The freedom from care which Christ commends in- 
curia sollicitudinis relaxatae non negligenticB est sed^rf^f. 

'BT avpvov is commonly regarded as denoting the future gene- 
rally. What holds good for the morrow, holds good also for the 
future in general. But we must not blunt the point of the 
apophthegm by regarding avptov here as merely a vague term 
for the future : it is rather to-morrow as opposed to to-day. 
The prosopopoeia by which the day is represented as caring for 
its own wants', is full of meaning : the idea is, that within the 
sphere of each new day, new means of help are in waiting for 
us, — a truth which many biographies, such as those of Francke, 
Stilling, amply illustrate for Christian edification. Zwingli : 
adferet crastinus dies eas res, pro quibus tu sollicitus es, ut 
videas Deum tui curam gerere. Chrysostom : orav Bk Xeyi;, ore 
17 avpiov fi€ptfivi]<r€t irepl kavrrf^^ ov^ w; 7779 r/fiepa^ /xepifivdxrTf^ 
lavrd <fyq<TLV^ a\X' eireX Trpo^ 8rjfiop areKkarepov 6 Xoyo^ ffv avr^ 
^ov\6/j£vo<: ifujyaTLKdyrepov 'rroLrjaat to T^o/xevov, irpoa-coTroiroiel' 
rai TOP fcaLpop, fcatcL rrjv r&v iroXK&v a-wrjdeuiv (fyBeyyofievo^; 
irpo^ auT0U9. The genuinely Oriental character of such pro- 
sopopoeia is shown by Schultens on Job iii. 3, and by Gesenius 
on Isa. viii. 23. Cod. B. G. L. S.read iaurrjf: merely, and after 
them (Cod. A. C. D. being here incomplete), Griesbach, Lachm., 
Tischend. adopt this reading. A few codices minores have 
eavrtjVy iavrfj, irepl iavrr}^: the Latin translations, ipse cogi- 
tabit, or ipse cogitabit sibi, or de se cogitabit. If rit eavr^ 
had been the original reading, these alterations would assuredly 
never have arisen. Yet there was occasion for them, for the 
construction of fiepifivav with the Genitive, although not with- 
out analogy in the use of the language (Bemhardy, Syntax, 
S. 176), is not usual. — Kaxloy evil, denotes not so much the 
fiepifiva itself, as that by which it is called forth. The Vulgate 
has malitia ; on account of which, Augustine finds an allusion 
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here to labour considered as penal ; but Tertnllian rendered it 
more correctly by vexatio : for even in the classics kokIo^ kot- 
KOTTff; signify misfortune. ^ApKerov^ adjective in the neuter, 
construed with feminine substantive, is " something sufficing:*' 
in Latin also it is often so used, chiefly (according to Kiihner 
griech. Gramm. ii. S. 45) in maxims and proverbs. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

SUNDRY ADMONITIONS. 

Vers. 1-12. 

That there is no connection of thought to be traced in the 
first twelve verses of this chapter (comp. Introduction, p. 23), is 
admitted by the older commentators, Calvin, Bucer, Pellicanus, 
Chemnitz, Maldonatus, Jansenius, as well as by most recent 
writers. A few have indeed attempted to discover here a con- 
secutive train of thought. According to Olshausen, the con- 
necting idea of the passage is : " to set forth the character of 
the disciples of the Messiah in its peculiar features as in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing ideas, in order that He might thus exhibit 
what is new and Divine in the revelation of the Gospel." But 
the same might be said, with equal truth, of many other sections 
of this discourse. Stier says, there is here a sudden but in- 
tentional transition from a reference to inward feelings, to a 
reference to outward demeanour. According to Baumgarten- 
Crusius, the object of our Lord in chap. vi. 1-18 was to rebuke 
hypocrisy; in vi. 19-34, to rebuke covetousness ; while in this 
passage, vii. 1-12, He exposes the sin of arrogance. But, in the 
first place, the view here taken of vi. 19-34 is plainly incorrect, 
while in the seventh chap., vers. 7-11 have manifestly nothing to 
do with arrogance. Ewald thinks the object here is, that the 
Christian, having been instructed in the perfect religion, may 
be taught " to treat those who are less enlightened with a pro- 
per mea.sure of reserve." Nor can it, on the other hand, be 
maintained, that here a different class of hearers is addressed. 
According to the author of the opus imperfectum, in vers. 
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I-69 Christ addresses Himself chiefly to the teachers, conse^ 
quently the Apostles ; this idea seems to have been suggested 
by ver. 6, which certainly has a special reference to the teachers 
of the truth. Yet must the isolated utterances which make up 
this section have found a place in the discourse as originally de- 
livered, since at least vers. 1-5 occur in St Luke's account. If 
now we are to pronounce conjecturally upon the subject of this 
section of the sermon, we shall find a clue in the 12th verse, if 
we do not, with Ewald, displace it. (See p. 292.) That verse 
seems to bear the character of a final summary of one's duties 
towards one's neighbour : this, then, we may suppose to be the 
general subject of the section. With regard to ver. 5, although 
much in that verse also bears upon this subject, yet unquestion- 
ably it occurs there as a rebuke of pharisaic righteousness : 
vers, 7-11, however, belong to this subject; for they are to be 
regarded as a final reference to that source from whom alone 
the power to keep these commands proceeds. 

Vers. 1, 2. These verses are not to be viewed apart. They 
form with vers. 3-5 one connected thought. It is self-evident 
that the prohibition of xplveiv does not mean that we are never 
to pronounce upon the conduct of others : Kplveiv is expressly 
required where church-discipline is necessary, as we find in St 
Matt, xviii. 15-17 ; 1 Cor. v. 12. That what is meant here is 
a faulty judgment, is manifest from the fact that the words, ev 
^ 7^/9 KplfuiTi, «.T.X., point to an unjust standard of judgment ; 
and likewise from this, that in ver. 3 (rore Buifi>Jyfreis:), in op- 
position to a wrong judgment, a right judgment is placed and 
authorized. The only question here is the lexical one, as to 
whether Kpiveiv is to be taken as meaning judging with some 
other notio adjuncta, or whether we are to accept the meaning 
condemning. The former is held by Chrysostom : fiif iri/cpo^ 
yivov ZiKfUTTTj^ (with the addition, that our Lord is not speak- 
ing of gross transgressions) ; Bengel with this addition : sine 
scientia, amore, necessitate ; ^ritzsche : judicium prwcepsy 
temerarium ; De Wette : " to judge ; then, secondarily, to 
judge wilfully and unfairly, whilst we are ourselves faulty." 
Aug., Druthmar, Radbert, Gl. ord. obtain the idea of a judi- 
cium temerarium by confining the sphere of the judgment 
to the facta, qua3 dubium est quo animo fiant, which ought 
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to be interpreted in meliorem partem. Undoubtedly^ in Bom; 
xiv. 13y St Paul speaks of a judging of those things which 
lie within the sphere of the conscience of each individual ; but 
there is no ground thus to limit the judging spoken of in the 
text. These commentators, then, accept as the meaning of 
Kplvetv^ to judgcj while each superadds to this some one or other 
idea. But by far the majority of expositors prefer the mean- 
ing, to condemn. Gregory of Nyssa: Ov Tt/p KpUriv KciX ttjv 
evypwfjuxrvvrjv ix^dXKei' KpUriv he ovofid^et rrjv rpayyrepav Kardr- 
Kpunvi Theophylact, Euthymius, Beza, Piscator, Olshausen. As 
judges are a <^o/9o9 t&v kok&v Ipy&v, the idea of condemning 
and punishing always clings to the Hebrew tDD^; and this idea 
likewise attaches to Kplvetv in the! New Testament, St John iii. 
19, V. 29 ; Rom. ii. 1, xiv. 3 (comp. Winer de verborum simpl. 
pro compositis in N. T. usu et causis, 1833, p. 19). That 
this is the meaning which the word here bears, will however 
appear doubtful, if we consider that St Luke (ver. 37) has 
both firj KpLvere and fifj KaToScKd^ere, one after the other. Re- 
membering this, it were better (with Paulus, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Meyer) to translate Kplveiv, to pronounce upon 
with judicial authority ; comp. Cyrill in Luc. : (fyiXxy^oyia^ 
d(j)opfif)v irovelaOai rh^ daOcveia/; t&v aBeXxp&v, Then the ad- 
monition would be directed against setting oneself up as judge, 
against judging for the pleasure of judging. For in this is 
both temeritas and supercilium : the wise and humble Christian 
will never wish to become a judge of others without good cause. 
At the same time, where there is occasion, he may also judge : 
in such a case, this is not only permitted him, it is his preroga- 
tive as an enlightened Christian ; indeed, the gift of the Bvd^ 
KpuTL^ T&v TTvevfJuiTcov IS numbered among the special y^apla-fiaTa^ 
and proceeds from the inward working of the Spirit of God : 
1 Cor. xii. 10, ii. 15 ; 1 John iv. 1 ; 2 John 10 ; 1 Thess. v. 21. 
The clause iva firj KpiOrp-e and fcpiOi^o'ea'de is explained by 
Aug., Erasmus, Kuinol, Paulus, Fritz., De Wette, as referring 
to human retribution. Augustine : temeritas, qua punis alium, 
eadem ipsa te puniat necesse est. It is certainly not to be in- 
terpreted as a rule of worldly policy, as by Paulus : " By judging 
others we expose ourselves to the cavils of every light and 
foolish talker ;" but rather according to the law of moral reci- 
procity (ver. 12). With this view St Luke (vi. 38) would 
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accord, if, with EathyininSy we could understand his fierpov 
KoKop Bdxrovo-iv'ek rov KoKnrov vfi&v of the evefryeOeirre^, But 
the idea of a return made by God for good done to men is con- 
stantly recurring in the New Testament ; and Euthymius him- 
self comes back to this when he says : rov &€ov ycLp aTroSiBovro^ 
virkp auT&v avrol So/cova-iv awoBiBovcu (comp. Luke xvi, 9). St 
Augustine quotes as a parallel expression Matt. xxvi. 5 (?); yet is 
the meaning there different from this. The Divine measure of 
judgment cannot, however, be made use of to threaten ; for it 
corresponds to human judgment, not in the unrighteousness 
by wlidch the latter is often marred, but in the severity of its 
retributive justice. Comp. the proverbial rabbinical phrase, rnp 
PHD 1ii3, "one measure for another" (vid. Capellus) ; Hariri, 
Consessus iv., p. 38, ed. Schultens : j \\^ U^ J^ ^j^-K 

S.i-uj •! Jai31 li« Xs-j " I measure my friend as he measures 

me, with overflowing or with scanty measure ;" St Mark iv. 24, 
in a different connection. — ^Ev is not " according to," but in- 
strumental ; for fierpov is not the standard rule, but a dry mesr 
sure : comp. St Luke, eU rov koKitov vfi&v Bdxrova-iv. 

Vers. 3-5. Reference to the way of judging common among 
men, viz., how each one has a much quicker eye for the faults of 
others than for his own. This meaning is evident, and has been 
expressed in numerous sayings of the ancients.^ The figure 
used has not, however, been rightly understood by commen- 
tators, as they all, the most recent not excepted, have confined 
the simile to a comparison between a great fault and a small one. 
But if this were all, how should it happen that the small fault 
is compared to something in the brother s eye ? How much more 
pointed would be a comparison like that which Seneca makes, 
de vita beata, c. 27 : papulas observatis alienas, obsiti plurimis 
ulceribus.^ The splinter in the eye denotes something which 

* Comp. Grot., Pricaeus, Alberti, Wettstein, and Vorst (adagia N. T.). 
Monander : ovhslg k^ mtrov rd xetxei avvoptfy Tla/A<pi'kt^ vet^ag^ eripov d' d^X"^- 
fioyovifTos S\p6TM» Sosicrates : dya^ol li to xetKoit tafny %(fi iripav Ihah^ mnrol 
V orecv TotejfAeif^ ov ytvaaxofAiv, 

^ Ingenious, but subtle, is the remark of Erdmann in one of his sermons* 
He notices that the splinter and the beam are of the same substance ; hj 
which, he thinks, it is intended to show that often a man is ready to blame 
another for the very fault with which he is most chargeable himself. 
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gives pain, but which the sufferer caunot himself take cogni- 
zance of ; which he therefore requires to have pointed out to him 
by others, and from which he requires to be relieved by others. 
The beam is a cross-beam. In the Hamassa we read : ^' He saw 
my concealed poverty, and was as deeply moved at the discovery 
as if he had seen a splinter in my eyi^ (Freytag, Hams^saB 
carmina, T. ii., p. 541) ; repeatedly in Hariri : " the eyelids 
close on a splinter therein" (Consessus Hariri, ed. Schultens, 
cons. vi. 236). In Kamus, ^JiJ^ Ic jc-a^? "^® ^ silent 

about a splinter," t.^., a slight injury (vid. Freytag, lex. Arab.). 
Again in the Bava Bathra we read (f. 15, 2) : "In the days 
when the judges were judged themselves, said the judge to one 
of them : * Take the splinter out of thine eye,' whereat he made 
reply : ^ Take thou the beam out of thine eye.' " In Meidani 
(ed. Freytag, ii. c. 22, n. 115), we read, literally as in the 
Gospel : ^Jiji^\ i^^\ ^jj ^ ^:Xy:>\ ^jjs. ^ ^d^\j^ i^i 

(jjjux- J> " How seest thou the splinter in tliy brother's eye, 

and seest not the cross-beam in thine eye?" Samachschari 
has : " in thy throat." The same figure occurs again in the 
Hamassa (Freytag, as quoted, p. 483). From all this the mean- 
ing of our passage would be : " Wherefore art thou keen- 
sighted enough to wish to free thy brother from a painful fault, 
and knowest not that thou thyself art suffering the while from 
one much greater and more painful ?" In the injunction a^9 
TTp&roVy however, is implied : This do, and leave not the other 
undone. This also is expressed in the proverb of the Gem. 
Sanhedrim, fol. 19, 1, where we find the same tot€ followed by 
an imperative : Dnn« iDlK^p p nn«i "p^ iDiK^p e^pf) ^m nDK, " Thus 
spake Resch Lakish, Trim thyself, and then begin to trim others." 
The Future, rare Sea/3>i^t?, is potential or permissive, " then 
canst thou see clearly" (Bui^Xi7r(o occurs in this sense in Aris- 
totle, De Somniis, c. 3, Plutarch, Alex. c. 14). Yet as both the 
Kdp<l>o<; and the beam, but especially the latter, must hinder one 
from seeing, a question may occur as to whether there is not here 
some allusion to the mote and the beam as an obstacle to the 
vision, which must be removed ere it be possible to look into the 
other^s eye. And this is the leading thought of the old writers 
in their exposition of the verse : an unamiable, fault-finding tem- 
per is, according to them, the splinter which must be removed. 
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St Augustine, followed by the Glossa ordinaris, sajs that the 
odium, conjoined with the censure of the man who falls into ira, is 
just sucha<ra5«: for odium is defined inveterata ira; and where 
this disposition exists, no improvement of the offender can at 
all be anticipated. In the main, St Chrysostom's view is the 
same : he argues, that if one does not begin the judgment with 
himself, the rebuke will be administered without love, and 
therefore without effect : ' el K7fB6/M€vo^ ^o^fe, aiiuTov tci^Sov 
irporepov — el hk aavrov xarcufipovels, €vBr)Xov qtl koX tov aZiK^v 
<rov oif KTjBofievo^; Kplv€i<; aXXA iiia&v koX eKTrofiTrevo-ai fiovKo- 
fi€vo^. So, too, Jansenius, Este, Erasmus : ut oculo judicamus 
ea, quae sunt corporis, ita animo judicamus ea, quae sunt animi. 
Proinde vitio careat oportet illud quo vitium alterius judi- 
camus. Chemnitz : propria emendatio docebit, quomodo ilia 
sit quaerenda et exaedificanda in proximo. So, after my ex- 
ample, Baumgarten-Crusius, von Gerlach, Stier. Further, the 
circumstance, that a man cannot himself see the mote in his 
own eye, suggests an additional view of the text : ** Wouldst 
thou be to others a master, and help to rid them of their 
faults, then first prove thy humility by suffering others to 
help to rid thee of thine." This idea is not, indeed, imme- 
diately and directly in the text. In all the many examples of 
the splinter in the eye in the Arabic, not one of them speaks of 
it as an obstruction to the sight, but only as a painful defect in 
the eye. The address of Christ, xnroicpvrd^ which might seem to 
contain an allusion to this idea, refers only to dishonesty of in- 
tention in rendering the seeming service of love : the source of 
the reproof so administered being merely the love of finding 
fault. But although this meaning is not directly conveyed in 
the text, it is nevertheless indirectly implied: he who allows 
himself to be told by others of his evil tendencies, and strives to 
get the better of them when he know^s them, will have a surer eye 
to mark the sins of others, and a milder tone to rebuke them. 

Karavoelv, to perceive, dsscry. "H serves to combine con- 
nected ideas, and thus indicates here that the same thought is 
about to be enforced from another point of view (see ver. 9). 
The Future ipeZ^ is potential ; iK^oKo), the conj. of encourage- 
ment, also in sing. (Kiihner ii. S. 101) ; Tore SmySXe^w is 
explained by Meyer (third ed.) : The results of the improve- 
ment of self will be the wise endeavour to improve others. 
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Bat Tore Siap)J^c^ can be regarded only as potential^ as in 
St Matt. xii. 29^ rare Biapirdarei ; St Luke xiv. 10^ tot€ earcu 
coi So^a ; St John viii. -28, totc yiniHreade. 

Yer. 6. Several expositors think they can trace the con- 
nection between this verse . and the preceding. According to 
some (Bengel^ Qlshausen, Stier), the discourse, from speaking 
of severe judging, passes to the other extreme of a too great 
laxity in judgment : according to others (Erasmus, Kus, 
Meyer), the exhortation implied in huip>J^i<;^ to reprove faults, 
is here restricted. But it is impossible to determine the con- 
nection ; as Bucer remarked : qua consequentia subjecta sint 
superioribus, non plane video. If the object of the verse were 
to offer either an antithesis to the preceding verses, or a limi- 
tation of them, we should certainly find this indicated by a 
particle. — There is no reason for restricting the verse to teach- 
ers or Apostles exclusively : as the auct. op. imp., Chemnitz, 
Maldouatus, and many others, would do, — they refer to chap. 

X. 14, and the apparently contradictory saying, chap. x. 27. 

In our exposition we have first to determine what the cha- 
racter is which is here typically represented by two kinds of 
animals. Dogs and swine were often classed together in anti- 
quity as unclean beasts.. Horace, Ep. i. 2, 26 : vixisset canis 
immundus vel amica luto sus ; ii. 2, 75 : hac rabiosa fugit 
canis, hac lutulenta ruit sus. Priapeia 84 : canisque sseva 
susque ligneo tibi lutosus adfricabit luteum latus. In the 
Septuagint, 1 Kings xxi. 19, xxii. 38, we read : i^€\£i^v al ^€9 
Kal oi Kvve^i to atfui aurov ical al iropvai iXjovaavro iv r^ 
aifjLariy k.t,\. Comp. Prov. xxvi. 11 ; 2 Peter ii. 22. Besides, 
they were both counted unclean by the law, and are conse- 
quently mentioned in Scripture with contempt : 2 Sam. iii. 8, 
ix. 8 ; 2 Kings viii. 13 ; St Matt. xv. 26 ; Rev. xxii. 15 ; Prov. 

XI. 22 ; St Luke xv. 15, 16. The predicates applied by the 
Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, and Arabians to the dog were : 
XoiBopo^y avaiB^<;, £Ta/A09, and to swine : oo-cXt^?, pwrapo^^ oKdr- 
OapTo^ (comp. Bochart hieroz. ii. c. 56, 57 ; Wettstein on Phil, 
iii. 2 ; and Meidani Prov., ed. Freytag, iii. n. 789, 413). The 
question we have to determine is, Are lliose animals used here as 
typical of two different characters, and as denoting, accordingly, 
two different classes of men ? The affirmative is the opinion 
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generally held. The distinction made by St Chrysostom is, 
that one animal denotes unbelievers, the other unworthy Chris- 
tians : /cvva^ roif<; hf axre^ela Z&inw; avidrw V^i^^^Pj 

zeal ^(plpov^ T0V9 hf oKoXdoT^ /3t6) iiarpipovra^ ; Isidorus Pelus. 
lib. i. cap. 143, Euthymius, Theophylact, Grotius. Origen in 
Josuam ii. 447 : qui fidei nostras secretioribus scrutatis, conversi 
postmodum impugnant nos. Jerome : quidam per canes eos 
intelligi volunt, qui post fidem Ohristi revertuntur ad vomitum 
peccatorum suorum, porcos autem eos, qui necdum credidemnt. 
Hilary : canes, gentes ; porci, haeretici, quia acceptam Dei cog- 
nitionem non ruminando disponunt. Augustin : canes pro 
oppugnatoribus veritatis, porcos pro contemtoribus. Erasm. ; 
canis profanimi animal, sus immundum. When the animals 
are thus distinguished, a distinction is also supposed to be im- 
plied in the account of their treatment of the gift. Thus by 
the dogs, which in the East are wild beasts (see Commentary 
on Ps. xxii. 16), furious persecutors would be denoted, who, 
when the holy thing is presented to them, tear the gift to 
pieces : by the swine, again, such as fall away into lust, and 
drag the gift into the mud. In defence of this exposition, an 
appeal is made to the form of speech which goes by the name 
€7rdvoBo<; or vtrrifyrfa-i^:, according to which, when two connected 
verbs occur, preceded by two connected nouns, the first verb does 
not relate to the first of the nouns (as is usually the case), but 
to the second, and the second verb to the first noun. In support 
of this construction, Matt. xii. 12 is quoted (see Wolf, Ham- 
mond) ; but the case is different there. For there nouns and 
verbs axe connected in one clause, whereas here they form two 
distinct clauses : certainly, were this distinction intended here, 
we should expect ^ (rrpa^hnei instead of icaX oTpa^eme^. If 
the clause koX arpcufyivre^, /c.tX., can possibly be referred to the 
last subject, then to it, it must of necessity be referred, because 
the other construction has something forced about it. Now it 
not only may, but can most naturally, be referred to the ')(pLpoL. 
STp(Kf>€VT€<i is precisely the word which vividly depicts the 
attack of the boar^ (verres et aper) ; or, if this be not what it 
is intended to describe, then it depicts the conduct of the boar 
towards the gift, to which follow the prj^fuxriv vfia^j describing 

* Horace, carm. iii. 22 : verres ohliquum meditans ictum. Ovid. Heroid. 
iv. 154 : obliquo dente timendus aper (comp. Plautus, Trucul. ii. 2, 13). 
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his demeanour towards the giver. The picture is perfectly 
natural : the brute sees the gift which has been thrown to hiia, 
s^id treads it forthwith under foot; then, seeing that he has 
been deceived, he turns him to the aide^ and rushes at the giver. 
But while these verbs apply perfectly to the boar, they do not 
so well correspond to the dog : it is not common to represent 
that animal as the type of the ravenous destrojrer. In Jer. xv. 
3, dogs are indeed threatened as a plague, but then it is that 
they may tear in pieces dead bodies : in the Bible, as in classical 
usage, the dog is the type of avauryyvrloLj while the emblem of 
the furious persecutor is rather the wolf (ver. 15). But is it 
likely that wild boars are meant here % is it not more natural to 
understand by 'x^oipoi domestic swine than the wild animals 
of the desert? Now the word itself may easily mean tame 
animals ; for even these, especially when fed on acorns in the 
wood, acquire a certain wildness, which renders them some- 
times dangerous, not only to dogs, but to men. But here the 
X^^po^ must denote wild swine, because that with the Jews the 
rearing of swine was quite unknown : dogs were occasionally 
domestic animals ; swine never. In the Mischna Bava Cana, 
c. vii. 7, we read : " No man may rear a dog except he fasten 
him by a chain ; swine a Jew may never rear." In Galilee, 
too, among people not Jews, the pig was never domesticated, 
whereas wild swine are still very common in Palestine (Robin- 
son, iii. 39, 456). More accurate usage would no doubt have 
required <rv^ cuypio^ here : yet x^^P^^ *^^ ^^ include both 
kinds. Thomas M. s. v. x^V^^ ' Aelian, hist, animal, vii. 47 ; 
and in Ps. Ixxx. 13, where the boar of the wood is spoken of, 
the LXX. have translated by x^^P^^* 

According to Chrysost., Euthym., Grotius, Hammond, Los- 
ner, <rrpa^>€VT€^ is to be taken here as equivalent to fierevexO^u- 
T€9, fi€Tapk'qdeine<; : " suddenly become wild, they tear." Euth. : 
elra aTpa(f>€VT€^ airo Trj<; hrnrKdurrov iirieiKeiaf; eh (fnivepciv ivav- 
rUoa-iv. According to this view, hypocritical men are meant here, 
who show the disposition of a lamb before they have been intro- 
duced into the Sanctum of Christianity, but, once admitted there, 
they become wolves : and in this sense the sentence was applied 
to heretics. To this view Fritzsche opposes the observation, 
that then the word would have been rpairhne*; ; but <rrpe^<70(u 
occurs in Hellenistic Greek as a translation of ^^n^ in its 
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secondary meaning of to change one^s mindj in Lam, t. 15 ; 
Isa. xxxiv. 9 ; Ps. xxx. 11 ; Exod, vii. 15 ; Rev, xi. 6. Yet 
this view must be rejected : it agrees neither with the figurative 
nor with the strict sense of the passage ; — not with the figorative, 
for those animals are not supposed to be first seized with a dis- 
position to tear and destroy when the gifts have been thrown to 
them ; nor with the strict sense^ as denoting profane men, for it 
is far from true that they appear friendly before the Holy is 
presented to them. 

We come now to speak of the gift itself : and here we begin 
with the second clause as the most explicit of the two. Map- 
yaptrai is here used in its ordinary acceptation, viz., something 
of value (St Matt. xiii. 45) ; specially, in the East, precious, 
valuable discourses (Gesenius, in RosenmulWs Repertorium i. 
128). The vfi&v annexed to it might lead us to infer that the 
word is here used in a secondary (metaphorical) sense ; but if this 
were true of fULfjyapvrai, it must be likewise the case with regard 
to x^^P^'' • *^^^? however, is not so, for the predicates show that 
th^ animals here are to be taken really as such. BaKKeiv seems 
to hint that it is food that is thrown. Hence we must assume 
that there is some resemblance between what is thrown to them 
and the ordinary food of the animals, and to hold that the reason 
why pearls are here chosen, is because they are somewhat similar 
to the common meat of swine, to wit, peas and acorns. Nor 
need it cause surprise that the figure should be so exact, if we 
remember how in Matt. xiii. 22, Luke viii. 14, the fiepcfivai /cal 
'^Soval rov filov are used to denote thorns j because by them people 
prick themselves ; or how, in vers. 9, 10, the stone resembles 
bread, the fish a serpent ; or, again, the comparison in ver. 16. — 
The generally received explanation of to &yiov is that which 
takes it abstractly for "the holy:" hence the ecclesiastical 
apophthegm, Tci chyui roi<; 07/0^9 : hence too the circumstance, 
that the Fathers, in their quotations of the passage, use ra Sryta 
much oftener than the singular (Griesbach quotes only Origen 
and Chrysostom; but see also, e.g.y Theodoret, Opp. i. 1049, 1441, 
ii. 1300, and even in the MSS. of the Vidgate). But if x^^P^^ 
is not to be regarded as a direct predicate of men whom it figu- 
ratively characterizes, then neither is this the case with icive;, 
and TO ar^iov does not directly denote spiritual holy things. 
Rather should we expect to find that the precious thing, parallel 
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to the fiofyfcbplravy would have some resemblance with the food 
of dogs. Michaelis was the first to whom it occmred that there 
might be here a mistake in the translation from the Aramaic 
His idea was, that Christ used the word ^^fj, which means an 
amuUty or specially an earing. This word the translator is 
supposed to have confounded with the more common word, and 
rendered by to arfvov. Similarly Eichhom, Bertholdt, Bolten, 
and Kuiuoel. This is unquestionably the meaning of the word 
in Aramaic, as Gesenius shows on Isa. iii. 20 ; also in the Samar 

ritan the allied word ^^^^TiP occurs in the sense of ear-ring. 

But to suppose a mistake in the translation, is always a pre- 
carious proceeding. Besides, if we adopt i^n error in trans- 
lating, we must also suppose an error in the transcribing : for 

ear-ring is KKH^^ K^p, Kenp, KK^p, in Syriaxj jU^, whereas 

the Holy is K'J^'^p, ^P»?, yM^QO flo^fi. Moreover, if ear-ring 

had been the word intended, Christ would not have employed 
the singular, but the plural, which could not be misunderstood. 
And finally, we have not sufficient proof that ear-rings were used 
as proverbially as pearls and precious stones to denote a thing of 
value ; — the passage quoted from Prov. xi. 22 cannot prove this. 
Now, however, the two clauses are not so formally balanced 
as to warrant us in expecting that what is mentioned in the first, 
will be a thing of value corresponding to the fuipyapiTcu in the 
second. All we shall expect is, a word denoting food given to 
dogs which has some connection with holy things. Now ani- 
mal food is of this nature. Flesh is '' cast to the dogs," Exod. 
xxii. 31. Hence to Sryiov is explained by Herm. von der Hardt 
to mean sacrificial meat (Tempe anecdota sacra, ed Winkler. 
HalsB 1758, p. 483). This view is elaborately defended in the 
Tempe of Helvetius, 1736, T. ii. p. 271 ; likewise by Paulus. 
In Hebrew, ^1^ signifies everything consecrated to the service 
of the sanctuary, especially the flesh offered in sacrifice : Lev. 
xxii. 2-7 ; ^J> "^?^3 in Jer. xi, 15, Hag. ii. 13. In the rabbinical 
writings certain sacrifices are called D^?'^^. th}) (see Buxt. Lex. 
Talm. p. 1980, Tract. Schekalim, ed. Wiilfer, p. 166). Any 
priest who would have dared to throw to the unclean beast the 
meat of sacrifice consecrated to God, had been doomed to death I 
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Certainly, according to this view of the to ar^vov^ we could not 
regard the p^^ai (and the Karairarelv as little) as relating 
to the dogs ; for the sacred meat would have been to them wel- 
come food, as well as any other : we must therefore take the 
clause /i^ hfare ro arftx)v rol<; /coal entirely by itself. The idea 
here expressed is accordingly : " Give not that which is holy to 
him who is unworthy of it." This thought is further expanded 
in the second clause, which points out the demeanour of the 
unworthy recipient alike towards the gift and the giver. The 
gift is despised, and, because its value is not appreciated, the 
giver is maltreated. All the less reason have we now to regard 
the two species of animals mentioned as representing two dis- 
tinct classes of character. Both of them are examples of dvatr- 
ayyvrla^ as the two are placed together in this sense in the 
passages quoted above. 

Having thus explained the figure, let us now inquire into 
its meaning. There is no diflSculty about the general idea. 
Even the Pythagoreans taught, ^rj elvai irpo^ irdvra^ irdvra 
prjTdy Diog. Laert. L. viii. c. 15 ; figuratively, airiov eh dfilha 
firj ifi^dXKeiv ; and in this sense we read in the yv^fuii irv0a/yo~ 
pi/cal of Demophilus, in Gale's Opuscula mytholog. p. 623: Tkoyov 
irepl Seov Tot9 viro So^9 hi€(f>6apfjL€vot,^ Xeyeiv, ovk da<l>aKi^ /cal 
yhp rakridtj Xeyeiv eTrl ro^top xal rh i^evS^, kIvSwov <l>€p€&. 
And the words of the text were frequently interpreted in this 
Pythagorean acceptation, from which arose the distinction of 
the Esoterics and Exoterics, in the time when the doctrine of 
the disciplina arcani was in vogue in the Church. Tertullian, 
quoting our passage, blames the heretics for making no dis- 
tinction between catechumeni and fideles (de prsescript. hseret. 
c. 41). Alluding to this passage, Clement of Alexandria says 
(Strom, i. 348, Pott.) :' tov9 irepl rov (fxuno^ Kodapov^ Svt(o^ koX 
Suivyeh hnhei^at \6yov^ d/cpoar&v toi<; imheal re xal diraiBev^ 
roi^. In the Treatise de Trinitate (by Theodoret, according to 
Gumier ; according to Combefisius, by Maximus) : ro fikv ykp 
€L7r€iVf OTi XpioTov BovXjo^ elfjLi, dvar//caiov ehreiv to S^, tI eartv 
o y^coTUiviarfw^, OVK da-<f>a\€^, ihv firj yv&y rk earw 6 iptor&Vy 
fiiproT€ evpedta fidXKeov ret arfia rolf; /cvalv ^ rob^ fiapyaplra^ 
efiirpoarOev t&v 'xplptov. Comp. Suicer Thes. T. ii. 301. By 
Koman Catholic theologians the text was used to justify the 
withholding of the Bible from the laity! (vid. Quenstedt, Theol. 
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polem.-didact. i. 225). Grotius understands also the 07^1 to 
mean the interiora prs^cepta sapientias Christi : Yitringa takes 
them to mean the allegorical interpretations (Obs. SacrsB, L. vi. 
c. 20, § 7). Many of the Fathers comprehended in the term 
not only the higher doctrine, bat also the sacrament of the 
Supper, which in church-language was called rh ar/ui or tA 
aryca r&v ar/lmv (vide Suicer, as above, and Fabricius, Cod. 
apocr. V. T. i. 566). 

If we are to confine Srfvov and fjuip^aplrai, to the Christian 
mysteries, it will be most natural to understand by them (along 
with Christ. Starke and Olshausen) the doctrine proper of 
salvation as taught in the Gospel, comparing our passage with 
St Matt. xiii. 46 : to communicate this doctrine before the 
preaching of repentance has preceded, awaking the feeling of 
a need of redemption, is always dangerous. Bull. : valeat ad- 
monitio atque increpatio inter fratres et eos quoque, qui non- 
dum sese SatanaB totos dediderunt (2 Tim. ii. 25). Thus it is 
observed by J. Wesley, a preacher who was himself undaunted 
before these very dogs and swine (Explanatory Notes to the 
New Testament) : " But our Lord forbids us in no wise to 
reprovey as occasion is, both the one and the other." The Holy 
and the Pearls he explains, however, to be the deep things of 
God, such as perfection ; and the great things of God, such as 
one's own experience. Similarly, Bengel acutely remarks: 
vfi&Vy antithetum implicitum : sanctum res Deiy margaritas Jide- 
Uumy quas his a Deo committuntur secreta bona. But this is 
more allegory than exposition. 

But as regards this whole explanation, we may well ask, 
what right there is to limit in this way to ar/iov and oi fiap- 
yaptrcu 1 The pearls are not the same with that one pearl of 
great price, spoken of in Matt. xiii. 40, as the more general ex- 
pression, t6 ar/tovy suflGiciently shows. In 2 Peter ii. 22, it is 
said of those who are there called kvpc^ and v69, that it had 
been better for them never to have known the ay la hrrdKrj ; 
and parallel to that occurs the more general expression, oho'i 
SiKatoavvTf^y and surely that expression must include under it 
lier&vouL, In Mark xvi, 15 ; Matt. x. 27 ; 2 Tim. iv. 2, the 
command is given to preach the Gospel to every one without 
distinction ; and the Gospel there spoken of is evidently the 
Gospel in its narrower sense. On the other hand, it cannot be 
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said even of the preaching of repentance, that it is to be ad- 
dressed to every one without distinction, at all times, or in an j 
circumstances. To confine, with Bengel, the exhortation to 
quotidiana conversatio — publico cum talia proponuntur, leviter 
isti transeunt, is an arbitrary restriction : nor could we expect 
such an admonition in an address to Apostles, The interpre- 
tation which deserves preference is that which obtained in 
the older Protestant Church, and which is thus expressed by 
Pellican : quando autem et quihus loquendum verbum Dei in- 
cremento glorise Dei, nemo sine spiritu patris recte intelliget. 
According to Zwingli, Luther, Calvin, Chemnitz, Rus, it is only 
from the effects of the preaching that we are to decide who are 
the dogs and the swine ; Luther : ^ Because they trample the 
pearls under their feet, we take back our pearls." It is impos- 
sible to determine a priori, even concerning the most depraved, 
that he is among the xtive^ and xoipoi^ in Christ's sense : from 
the depths even of the most abandoned soul a confession may 
be wrung, like that of the thief on the cross. The man's treat- 
ment of the Divine gift conveyed to him, alone can determine 
whether he belongs to the /evi/€9 and 'xplpoi ; and only after we 
have seen his treatment of it, can we decide whether the Divine 
truths are to be further communicated to him, or whether, 
proving impenitent and insensible, he is to be abandoned to the 
judgment of spiritual hardening, according to the words, '' He 
that hath not, from him shall be taken even that he hath." 
That this is the sense in which we are to understand the words 
of Christ, is confirmed by a reference to St Matt. x. 12-14, 
where it is said that the salutation of peace is to be given even 
te the unworthy, and only when the message is rejected, is the 
hardened man to be left self-condemned ; for St Paul says of 
such, that by not receiving the repeated admonition they are 
avTOKaroKpn-oi (Titus iii. 11 ; Acts xiii. 46. As parallel passages 
may be compared Prov. ix. 6, xxiii. 9). 

Vers. 7, 8. The exhortation contained in these verses is 
regarded by several expositors as a direction as to the way in 
which this peculiar wisdom is to be obtained (Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Luther, Stier). It is, however, rather to be re- 
garded (as formerly hinted, p. 396) as a final admonition, as 
to how men may attain strength to fulfil their duties towards 
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their neighbours. — In practical application, alretre frequently 
relates to prayer, fiyrctre to one's own exertions, Kpovere to 
careful reflection on the Scriptures. St Augustine, with stricter 
reference of the words to the preceding commands, understands 
airelre to mean a desire for strength, ^ryrelre of the needful 
wisdom. In the [Retractation his exegesis is more correct : 
operose quidem tria ista, quid inter se differant, exponendum 
putavi, sed longe meUus ad instantissimam petitionem omnia 
referuntur (comp. Bengel). There is here a climax : ^ijretv is 
the earnest longing (like K'^? Jer. xxix. 13, 14) ; xpovecv is the 
patient waiting, even when the petition seems denied (St Luke 
xiii. 25). Chrys. : airb Sk rov Kpoveiv to fierct, o-^oSpon^ro? 
irpoathfat ic, /lerib 0€pfirj<; Suivoia<; iSi]\a>(r€ — irapafiAveiv helj kolv 
€vdiw<; fii} avol^ rffv Qvpav. De Wette : " Yet in the two last 
sayings the thought is obscurely implied, that the desire of 
prayer is not passive merely, but active." — Of course the promise 
is given under certain conditions and presuppositions (comp. 
Melanchthon in loco). For in other similar promises, the an- 
swering of our petitions is expressly connected with conditions ; 
for instance, that the prayer be offered in the name of Christ, 
in faith, and with a clear conscience (Matt. xxi. 22 ; Mark xi. 24 ; 
John xiv. 13, xv. 7, xvi. 23, 24 ; 1 John iii. 22 ; James i. 6). 
The condition as respects him who prays is, that he pray with 
a right disposition : the condition as regards his prayer (which 
indeed is implied in the former) is, that he pray for right thiDgs. 
The central point of all prayer is to be found in this : " Thy 
kingdom come." This is the highest good, and all other things 
are subordinate in excellence to this : consequently, when other 
things are asked, it must only be as means towards this end ; 
and if one blessing is asked as a means to this end, it may be 
refused, that one more conducive to the end may be bestowed. 
St Augustine says (ep. xxxiv. ad Paulinum) : bonus autem 
dominus, qui non tribuit saspe quod volumus, ut quod mallemus, 
attribuat ; and of this truth his own life supplies a most striking 
illustration. Monica, dreading the persecutions which were 
then threatening the metropolis, prayed to God that He would 
not suffer her son to go to Eome : he went notwithstanding, 
and it was in Italy that he found Christ : quid a te petebat, 
Deus meus, tantis lacrymis ; nisi ut navigare me non sineres % 
Sed tu alte consulens, et exaudiens cardinem desiderii ejus^ non 
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corasti, quod tunc petebat, ut in me f aceres, quod semper pete- 
bat (Confess. L, v. c. 15). 

Vers. 9-11. The promise is confirmed by a comparison. 
Tk ioTiv — fjLTf \l6oVy K.T,\.y comprchends a twofold question, 
viz. : " Who is the man who would give?" and, " if one were 
asked, yet would he not give?" (comp. Luke xi. 11; Winer, 
6 ed. S. 454). "AvOpomo^ is not a pleonasm here, any more than 
in Luke ii. 15, as Eisner maintains ; on the contrary, it serves to 
place the human father, characterized as irovripo^j in contrast to 
God. Stier remarks : This saying appears to me the strongest 
dictum probans of original sin in the whole Bible, while it is at 
the same time one of the attestations of the superhuman excel- 
lence of the Saviour, who could thus i^and out from the whole 
human race and say to them, Ye are evil (John viii. 23, 
24). For although, by the word, ye being evil, the Lord ad- 
dressed, doubtless, those who were fathers among His hearers, 
still it was simply as avOpanrot that He so characterized them. 
And who, reflecting on the whole impression of Christ's sayings, 
could for a moment expect to hear from Him ^fieX<; irovrfpol 
01/T69? Episcopius proposes the milder expression, etiamsi mali 
essetis. 

OiSarCj according to Bengel, in the strict sense of to under- 
stand: discriminantes panem a lapide etc., mirum est mansisse 
in nobis hanc intelligentiam ; so, too, Meyer. But even in 
Homer (comp. Passow) olia means to know, so that it implies 
the capacity (as Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12). It is man's 
natural <f>iXoaTopyla which gives him this insight and this ca- 
pacity. 

Here, again, we find in St Luke a later form of Christian 
tradition (see Introduction, p. 6, 7), which marks him as a 
follower of St Paul ; viz., he has (ver. 13) the more precise to 
TTvevfia ar/iov instead of the more general Bofuzra aryaOd. — In 
opposition to the v/jl€1<; irovripol ovre^ is the iraTfjp ovpdvio^, 
Luther observes : " And had we none other call or reason (to 
pray) but this rich gracious saying, it had of itself been suffi- 
cient to drive us to prayer : not to say how graciously He ex- 
horts us, and how greatly we require it." The comparison holds 
even to the minutest details : the bread bears some resemblance 
to the stone (which cannot be eaten), and the fish to the serpent 
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(which is deadly).^ And if from the relation of man to God, as 
His child, it follows that He will not give a stone to him who 
asks for bread^ then we may also conclude that the converse 
holds good, and that He will not give a stone to him who asks 
for a stone. St Luke (xi. 12) has in addition the contrast of 
an egg and a scorpion (here, too, if we speak of the contracted 
scorpion, there is a certain external simUarity), which suggests 
the able remark of St Augustine : the jish^ — that is, faith amid 
the stormy billows of this life ; bread, — that is, the nourishing 
power of love ; an egg, — ^that is, the believing hope which antici- 
pates the future. 

Ver. 12. ndvra oiv Saa^ k.tX. — On the force of oiv in this 
passage very different opinion^ have been held. Wolzogen 
regards it as superfluous : vocula ergo nullam hie vim habet 
inferendi, sed redundat. According to the auctor op. imp., oiJi/ 
refers back to ver. 1 ; according to St Augustine, to fiyreti/, which 
he had explained to mean firmiter ambulare per sapientise viam. 
Przipcov, who interprets the preceding exhortation to prayer as 
an exhortation to love God above all things, thinks that this 
is succeeded in our text by the command to love our neighbour. 
According to St Chrysostom, oiv introduces here one of the 
coi\ditions of prayer being heard : ro yhp oiv tovto ov'^ dirX&f: 
TTpoaiOrjKev, a\V alvi/rrofievo^, el ^ovXeaOiy ffyqaiv, aKoveaOaiy 
fi€T ixeivcovj &v ehrovy teal ravra iroieiTe, whereas, according to 
St Paul, the love of man flows rather from the love of God. 
According to Kuinoel, Neander, and Baumgarten-Crusius, it 
refers to vers. 1-5 : " In this way ye are to prove yourselves, 
lest ye belong to that class of hypocrites : by putting yourselves 
in the place of others." Luther regards the verse as forming a 
summary of the whole preceding discourse : " With these words 
He concludes the exposition of His doctrine set forth in these 
three chapters, and gathers them all up in a little bundle, that 
each man may take and put in his bosom, and keep easily." 
Similarly De Wette, Stier. But as in chaps, v. vi. men are 
not viewed so much in relation to their fellow-men as in their 
relation to God, this general sentence will be better interpreted 
as having a comprehensive reference only to the preceding part 

^ Comp. Matt. iv. 3. Phaedrus : qui me saxo petierint, quia panem de- 
derit. Plautus : altera manu fert lapidem, panem pstendit altera. 
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of this seventh chapter (vide 396). At the close of chap. v. 
the oiv in ver. 48 has also, as we have seen, been regarded by 
many as similarly comprehensive and conclusive. 

The maxim which the Saviour gives as the sum of His 
injunctions touching the love of our neighbour, flows, as He 
explains, from the whole of the Old Testament, which is sub- 
stantially based upon the command to love God and man: 
Matt. xxii. 40. Euth. : Sirep ravrov iarc t& arfairav rov wXrf^ 
alov ay: kaxrrov. If love is truth to oneself y if it is the finding 
of oneself anew in others, then he who loveth does to the 
other what he wishes that other to do unto him ; wherefore love 
is said by St Paul to be the irKrjpwfia of the law, Rom. xiii. 10. 
The reply is well known which Hillel the Jew gave to one who 
wished to embrace the Jewish religion, and who made this the 
condition of his proselytism : " Teach me the law while I stand 
oh one foot" : " What thou hatest thyself, that do not thou to 
another : ^\m ^t Kin KCnn^'D in^Ki rh^ nninn b vc^n nr, that is the 
whole of the law, all the rest is only a comment on it" (Schab- 
bath, f. 31, 1). Incorrectly, therefore, has this command been 
extolled as a peculiar excellence of the "doctrine of Jesus." 
Gibbon (Decline, chap. liv. note 36), after expending his indig- 
nation on the condemnation of Servetus, adds : " Calvin vio- 
lated the golden rule of doing as he would be done by ; a rule 
which I read in a moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocles, torn, 
i. p. 93), four hundred years before the publication of the 
Gospel : ^A trda^ovre^ v<f>* krepoav opyl^eadcy ravra toZ? aXKoi^ 
fifj 7rot€tT€." And undoubtedly there are many parallels to be 
found besides this (see Grotius, Wettst., Pricaeus, Alberti, and 
Tobit iv. 16). Yet, where love is not, the command is not 
worth much. The egotist who, absorbed with his own concerns, 
makes no claim upon the interest of his neighbom*, will be satis-, 
fied with but feeble manifestations of affection. And in its 
negative form still more, the saying may become merely the 
maxim of egoistic self-love, thus : " What thou wilt hot have 
done to thee, seeishou do it not to others;" — and it is note- 
worthy that in all the parallel sayings from the classics and the 
rabbinical writings, like d^it just quoted from Isocrates, there is 
to be found the negative expression : comp. Tob. iv. 16, & fiia-ei^^ 
firjjhail iroLrjoryi. Nowhere is this egoism more freely expressed 
than in that epitaph which Wettstein unsuspiciously quotes 
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among his parallels : Apusulena Geria vixi an. x^.^ quod qiiis- 
que vestrum optaverit mihi, illi semper eveniat vivo et mortuo. 
The true depth and the full import of this saying of Christ can 
accordingly be apprehended, only when he who receives it has 
been already filled with that spirit which can be happy only when 
it enjoys the devoted love of others. In other words : the full 
apprehension of the maxim requires Christian faith,. 

Epilogue. — Vers. 13-27. 

It is easy to perceive that the Sermon is approaching towards 
its close. Luther : " Our blessed Lord, having now finished His 
discourse, adds a few warnings to arm us against eveiy obstacle 
and difficulty." 

Vers. 13, 14. Injunction to follow the way which He has 
pointed out, difficult as it is. 

Vers. 15-20. Warning against false teachers, who seek to 
lead astray from that way. 

Vers. 21-27. How that nothing but a unity of the will 
with God, manifested in the conduct of our life, can secure us 
an entrance into the kingdom of God. 

Vers. 13, 14. The Si/eacocrwi] which conducts to the final 
goal of all man's efforts, to fo)^ (Lev. xviii. 5), had been ex- 
hibited, in this discourse, before the disciples in severer colours 
than they had ever been taught to view it before : all the more 
needful, then, was the admonition not to allow this severity of its 
aspect to drive them from its pursuit. These verses accordingly 
come in here in their proper place, as Neander admits (Leben 
Jesu, 404, 5 Aufl.), and even Schleiermacher does not assail their 
position. Li St Luke, however (xiii. 24), the thought occurs 
in a different connection, but, at the same time, also with a some- 
what modified application. 

Life was even in the law the final end presented to the 
obedient (Lev. xviii. 5). It is one of those Old Testament 
conceptions which amplify and expand as the revelation pro- 
ceeds, acquiring ever a deeper and more spiritual significance ; 
and still for us the word (regarded as 17 SvToi><; fow; [1 Tim. vi. 
19]) is the most adequate expression of absolute contentment 
and repose. Life is the unimpeded development of a nature, 
in accordance with its indwelling principle. Wherever there is 
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this free nnfolding of a nature, there is harmony, peace, and 
blessedness (see Commentaiy on Eomans^ S. 220, 5 Aufl.). In 
the progressive development of Judaism in Palestine, the pro- 
mise of life which Moses had given, had in the time of our Lord 
already come to be apprehended as a promise of eternal life. 
When Onkelos translates fc<0?J? ^}^X Jonathan adds : DV vi^^n 
^J5^y, " and his portion will be with the righteous." In this 
sense the young man we read of in St Matt. xix. 16 said, tva 
expi} ^a>ijv atdvcov. That by the life spoken of in our text is also 
meant the future perfection of life in the other world, is shown 
by the opposite airdtXeuiy and likewise from the parable of the 
virgins in St Luke xiii. 24. 

A question may be raised, as to whether the gate and the way 
represent different ideas. According to Bengel and Meyer, the 
gate mentioned is supposed to stand at the entrance of the way : 
the gate accordingly represents the beginning, the way the con- 
tinuation, of the journey. But paths enclosed by gates (as may 
be found in pleasiu*e-grounds) are comparatively rare : more 
commonly, the kingdom of heaven is compared to a palace or a 
city (Rev. xxii. 14 ; St Matt. xvi. 18) ; also in the passage in 
St Luke (xiii. 25) the 0vpa is the 0vpa rrj^ ^a^riKelax; rov Oeov. 
The exposition of Calov is not more correct : the way he would 
explain as the way of life spoken of v. 25, the gate (and this 
is also the opinion of Maldonatus) as the end of Ufe ; but when 
life is ended, it were surely too late to solve the problem of life. 
Some, taking a new view of the whole teaching of the passage, 
thought they must explain the strait gate to mean the gate of 
faith. Thus, in fact, did Sarcerius, whose idea is, that the strait 
gate is the evangelium, the broad the lex operum 1 And Ger- 
hard : angusta salutis porta, quia ostium est solus Christu3, a 
maxima hominum parte spretus (loci tom. xx. 519). Accord- 
ing to Grotius, the straitness of the gate and narrowness of the 
way, and the widehess of the gate and breadth of the way, de- 
note different ideas : the strait gate referring to the self-denial, 
the narrow way to the difficulties^ of a Christian life : the way 
might be broad and yet not €vpvy(<*ypo<:, which means level, smooth, 
the antithesis to which here is reffXt^fifihnjy via confragosa, an 
uneven way ; but not only is the way narrow, it is also rough. 
But all that the predicate reOXififievq is meant to say is, that the 
way is narrow. Beza would ipterpret reOTufipMvri metaphorically 
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for ffklfiovaoy causing Okt^^t^i : but this interpretation the pa- 
rallel word €vpv)(G>po^ renders inadmissible. 

The large majority of commentators^ as Jerome, Chrysostom, 
Clem. Alex., Este, Er., Hunnius and recent writers, maintain 
that the two figures contain but one thought. The meaning of 
the figurative expression is to be found indicated even in the 
Mosaic admonition to ^^ turn neither to the right hand nor to the 
Uft^^ (Deut. V. 32 ; Prov. iv. 27 ; Isa. xxx. 21) ; it is this : the 
commandments are severe in order that they may curb the 
caprice of human self-will. Clem. Alex^ Strom, v. 664 : rifv 
areifriv, Ttfv Korik tA? hrroXi^ k. atrarfopevaei^; irepvearaXfihnjv. 
Hence the self-denial represented as necessary in those who 
follow this way, while those who are on the broad way wander 
along unencumbered, Luke vi. 25 ; Wisdom ii. 6—9. Doubtless 
there is also some allusion here to the enmity of the world against 
the followers of Christ, and the ejffects of its hostility (Acts xiv. 
22 ; John vii. 7).— -Not only is it said that there are few who walk 
in the narrow way, but that " few there be thai Jind it." Gl. 
ord. : si pauci inveniunt, pauciores per eam intrare contendunt. 
For, from the narrowness of the entrance, and the small number 
of those who go in thereat, the way is unobserved by the multi- 
tude ; and the little that is known of it is not liked, and deters 
men from entering it : whereas the many passengers crowding 
down the other broad highway, entice others to follow them. 
Justly remarks the Gl. ord. of the via lata: banc etsi non 
quserant, omnes tamen inveniunt, quia in ea natL 

El(rip)(€O'0ai occurs here, as in Rom. xi. 25, without any de- 
termining clause: this is explained by the fact that cognate forms 
of expression were well known, such as elaeT^elp ek ttiv fia&iX.^ 
Matt. xix. 23, Luke xviii. 17, John iii. 5 ; ek rrfv xa/oai/. Matt. 
XXV. 21, 23. — '^OrCf ver. 13, gives the ground of the exhortation, 
taken a ratione contraria. — Ver. 14. Tl is read, instead of 
the oTi of the Recept., by Cod. B. second hand (A. D. are im- 
perfect), C.E.G.K.L.M.S.U.V. J., Pesch., Vulg., Ulf., Arabic 
Pol., Persian Wheloc.^ Beza : quia tamen in codd. impressis 
legimus ort, nihil mutandum putavi. In favour of on, there is 
only, among the codices. Cod. B. first hand : a second hand has 
struck out the 6 of the otv — comp. Birch, prol. to the quatuor 

^ The testimony of the Ethiopic comes in here, which has valde angusta : 
Soidas explains r/ KeiX^ ij r»iis by x/«y. 
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Evangel, p. xv. ; of translations, the Memphitic (the Sahidic, 
on the contrary, has t^ see ed. Schwartz) and the Armenian. 
Some codices have koX riy others rii these Luther follows. Ex- 
ternal authority seems therefore to decide for rt. Internal 
arguments, however, are in favour of ort. Tischendorf also 
retains it (2d Ed.) If retained, it must be translated by sed, 
in accordance with the Hebrew D« ^2) (de Dieu, Bengel, Kuinol). 
It is not desirable, though this is commonly done, to attach the 
second ori to ttoXXoI elaiv eiaefyxjifievoi BicL 7779 irXarela^ in a 
subordinate relation. For then would this 14th verse hold a too 
subordinate position to ver. 13, although the thought it contains 
is in no respect less forcible and emphatic. On the .other hand, 
to understand otl in the sense of and^ as those codices do which 
here have Koiy is perfectly justifiable on philological grounds. 
This classical use of ydp is well known : a second clause follow- 
ing the conditional clause is introduced by a second ydp^ where 
we should carry on the construction with and; comp. above, vi. 
32 ; James i. 6, 7, according to Fritzsche. There is the same 
use of the Hebrew '•3 : where as double ""S, it means then (strictly, 
because^ see Ewald, Lehrbuch, 5 Aufl. § 340 a.) and and: of 
which Gesenius quotes the following examples : Isa. vi. 5, L 29, 
30, iii. 1, 6, ix. 3-5 ; Job iii. 24, 25, viii. 9, etc. 

On the other hand, the reading rl affords no suitable sense. 
It is no doubt philologically true that t^ like the Hebrew no, 
is used in Hellenistic Greek for co? (LXX., 2 Sam. vi. 20 ; 
Cantic. vii. 6 ; Luke xii. 49). If it were so used here, the 
passage would form one of those rare utterances of Christ 
which, in the form of expression, disclose deep emotion (as 
elsewhere Mark ix. 19 ; Luke xii. 49 ; Matt. xi. 25). But 
when we consider that the preceding clause has given expres- 
sion to the same thought without any exclamation of this kind, 
we must admit that it would appear strange and abrupt if the 
Saviour thus expressed Himself in this repetition of it. Surely, 
if in uttering this thought the Lord was moved, we should 
rather expect to find rl instead of the first oru And even then 
there would not present itself a sufficient reason for such emo- 
tion. It could not have arisen from a feeling of surprise at the 
rigour .of the Divine law : this is as little probable as the notion 
that in St Matt, xxvii. 46 the ivajl is a question addressed to 
Fate. The only other possible supposition is, that it may have 
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been an exclamation of surprise at the sinfulness of man, which 
rendered a gate, otherwise so easy, so narrow and difficult of 
entrance. Thus Photius : 8i6 xal 6 aayrfjp reOavfiaKe \iymv rl 
<rT€in} K.T.X,, dxravel cXeyei/* ov (rreinf iartv^ aTOC v/Mel^ irovijpol 
Sirre^ arevfjv ireTroirjicaTe. The question would then rather be 
regarded as an exclamation, and that not so much of surprise as 
of sorrow : a view which follows also, if, with Fritzsche, rl is 
translated wherefore. Such an exclamation would doubtless be 
a deep expression of sympathy with human sinfulness and its 
consequences. But in a discourse in which Christ speaks as 
the Lawgiver and the Judge of men, a Brother's expression of 
sympathy would seem rather out of place (comp. vers. 28 and 
foil.). The expositor is therefore constrained to reject the 
reading t^ and to conclude — in which conclusion he is borne 
out by the other readings, Kai and koX rl — that tI must have 
been substituted for the original ot6 by certain transcribers who 
were unacquainted with that abnormal Hebraistic usus loquendi. 
The expression appears hard and severe. From it, not only 
the Reformed theology, but even the Lutheran, sought to prove 
the paucitas salvandorum (Quenstaedt, theol. polem. didact. iii. 
23). Episcopius calms the reader by a reference to the cir- 
cumstances of that time, when Christianity had not yet become 
the dominant religion : ex his verbis videtur servator potis- 
simum de statu illius temporis loqui. It must not be forgotten 
that on one occasion, when asked el 6\lyoc oi aw^ofieifoc, Christ 
declined to give a direct answer (St Luke xiii. 23). Here He 
describes siknply the actual facts of the case at the time when 
He spoke, and neither generally of the present auoVy nor of 
that which is to come (Matt. xii. 32). Moreover, as has been 
observed, the difficulty here spoken of in connection with the 
Christian way, would appear to be in contradiction to what He 
says in Matt. xi. 29 of the easiness of His yoke, which saying 
is endorsed by St John (1 Epist. v. 3) : " His commandments 
are not grievous." But the apparent inconsistency is reconciled 
by a right understanding of the relation of this sermon to the 
Christian scheme of salvation (see Introduction, § 5). 

Ver. 15. The difficulty that there is even in finding this 
way, requires that right guides should point it out to us. This 
is the idea which dictates the admonition of this verse : Trpoai- 

2 d 
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jfere Se diro r&v ^jrevSoirpoifyyfT&v. Chrysostom : xal yhp irpo^ 
TO arevrjv avr^v elvcu iroWol oi vTroaKeXl^ovrif; elai r^v eKelae 
<f>ipovaav elaoBov. — The question now arises, whether by these 
false prophets we are to understand teachers, and if so, whether 
Christian or Jewish teachers are meant. The latter point is 
not discussed by the recent commentators, Kuinoel, Paulas, 
Fritzsche, Olshausen, or Stier. The former question, as to 
whether the false prophets are teachers, is to be answered in 
the affirmative : the term irpo^rai shows this, and likewise 
the context, which naturally suggests a reference to those who 
are to point out the way. With regard to the latter question, 
most writers think the teachers spoken of are Christian teachers ; 
and they quote as a parallel passage Acts xx. 30. Unquestion- 
ably the Old Testament term irpo^rai is used of Christians, 
Matt, xxiii. 34, and also -^reuSoTr/jo^^Tat, 1 John iv. 1 ; Matt, 
xxiv. 11 ; 2 Peter ii. 1. If ver. 21 is a continuation of the 
subject of this verse, there can be little hesitation about refer- 
ring this to Christian teachers. And, among recent writers, this 
view is held by Meyer. The objections to it were first pro- 
pounded by De Wette : " Were this the case, Jesus would here 
say something which was superfluous, not only in that period, 
but in all His lifetime : and said it too without any reference 
to the future, such as is to be found, e.g.y in ver. 22. But the 
question here is touching the way into the kingdom of God, 
not as to how men are to distinguish the true from the false 
in Christianity itself. Consequently it must be to Jewish de- 
ceivers that Christ here alludes, like those of whom Josephus 
speaks, Antiq. xx. 5, 1. 8, 6 ; de bello Jud. ii. 13, 4. 5." If we 
rightly apprehend the character of this sermon, in which every- 
thing is in exact relation to the circumstances of that time, we 
shall feel that it would appear very little in keeping, if in this 
last section we were to find a prophetic warning against false 
teachers of the Christian Church, — a Church which was to 
be founded only a considerable time subsequently. Hence 
Neander (?), Baum.-Crusius, as long before them Druthmar, 
think the allusion is to goetic deceivers and messiahs. So it is 
undoubtedly in chap. xxiv. 11. But would not this explanation 
altogether cut asunder the connection of our verse with the 
foregoing, and still more with the succeeding 21st verse ? If 
we are to preserve the connection of the verse with the cir- 
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cumstances of the time, would it not be more natural to refer 
it to the pfiarisaic guides of the people, even to such as, in 
John X. 8, Christ calls KKewrac xal Xritrrai ? So accordingly 
Michaelis, Eosenmiiller, and Riegler. Was it not they who, 
under the 7rp6<l>aai^ of piety, left undone rh ^apvrepa rod 
vofjbov^ Trjv KplaiVy top eKeov, rrjv ttIotcv (xxiii. 14, 23) ; who said, 
" I go, sir," and yet went not into the vineyard (xxi. 30) ; who 
therefore led men into the broad way ? Taking this view, the 
transition to the subject of ver. 21, where more specially Chris- 
tian teachers are spoken of, is easy and natural (comp. on ver. 
21). The words of Matt, xxiii. 3 might, indeed, seem to raise 
an objection to this explanation ; for there it is said that the 
doctrine of those pharisaic teachers is to be accepted by the 
people, and from that statement it might appear that the doc- 
trine of these ^jrevSoTrpoifnJTai did not form part of the -^reOSo?. 
But the "^ords, iravra oaa &v etiroxTi rrfpelTe, in so far as they 
relate to the Pharisees, it is impossible to take so Uterally : 
otherwise such precepts as that of theirs quoted in Mark vii. 11, 
and condemned, would fall to be included. All that is* intended, 
is to show the inconsistency of their practice and their teaching : 
" you may, perhaps, follow their doctrine, but not their practice." 
The figure of the Wolf and the Lamb, which JEsop has 
rendered familiar to all, is one which occurs in the symbolical 
representations of all nations. It is found elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture, in Isa. xi. 6, Ixv. 25 ; Sir. xiii. 17 ; Matt. x. 16 : on the 
natural qualities of the two animals, their avniraJBeui^ and the 
symbolical signification attached to them by different nations, 
see Bochart, Hieroz. L. ii. 46, iii. 10. False teachers and de- 
ceivers are specially characterized as wolves in St John x. 12 ; 
Acts XX. 29. The predicate apirarye^y rapaces, was classically 
applied to wolves, see PricsBus. ^'Eacodeu^ not " in heart," but 
" underneath their exterior." Now, as in John x. 12, and Acts 
XX. 29, the false teachers are called wolves in relation to the 
wpo^aroy the iroifivlov which is the true fold of the Church, it 
might be thought that by ivBvfuiTa r&v Trpo^drtov was here 
meant the feigned, assumed appearance, on the part of the false 
teacher, of a member of the Christian Church. But the Church 
is not here, as in those passages, represented under the figure of 
a flock (Meyer) ; and, moreover, we haye seen that by the 
wolves, Pharisees must be meant. We must therefore coi;i- 
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sider the expression as intended as a sensible representation of* 
innocence. Under this innocent exterior, the false teachers 
gained admittance to the people, and proved as dangerous and 
deadly as wolves in sheep's clothing, finding their way into an 
unsuspecting flock of sheep. This idea is expressed, John xl 8, 
11, in reference to the Old Testament theocracy. What the 
appearance they put on, the sheep's clothing, consists in, we 
shall further consider at ver. 16. Kaprrrol has generally been 
regarded as placed in contradistinction to evBvfia Trpo^aTwv : if 
by KOfyrroi doctrine be meant, then the sheep's clothing would 
denote an immoral life ; if again the former were to be under- 
stood to mean works, the latter would stand for the ostensibly 
correct teaching, — according to some, the ostensibly correct 
teaching ahng with the worksj according to others, dissimulation 
in introducing doctrine. On the other hand, several expositors 
have understood by ivBvfiara irpo^dTtoPj the garb of the pro- 
phets ; who were wont to appear in firj^onai^y in garments made 
of sheep's skins, Heb. xi. 37. Justinus, dial. c. Tr. c. 35, quotes 
ivBeBvfjLivoi Bip/xara irpo^drmv. The false prophets come in the 
garb of true prophets ; the antithesis to the wolves might 
then be this : Christ meant to characterize the garb of the pro- 
phets as the garb of innocence. (Thus Maldonatus, Bochart, 
Grotius, A. Schott adagia sacra N. T. p. 19; Er. Schmid, 
Krebs, Rosenmiiller, Kuinol, Stier.) To this it cannot be ob- 
jected that we should then have expected to find the Genitive of 
the subject, — viz., not Trpofidrtovj but fiTpsjcDT&Vy not clothing of 
sheep, but clothing of sheep-skins, — because ivBvfiaTa Trpo^aTwv 
may easily be explained as the clothing which sheep have, Le.j 
skins. In opposition to the opinion, however, it must be considered 
that the garb of prophets was not exclusively sheep-skins ; they 
wore also goat-skins, and raiment of camels' hair, like John the 
Baptist (iii. 4) : further, the supposed symbol would have been 
without any significance in those times ; for, from the age of 
Malachi to the Baptist, no prophet had appeared in Israel (1 Mac. 
ix. 27 ; comp. iv, 46, xiv. 41) : and finally, it cannot be shown 
that that prophetic garb was specially regarded as the symbol of 
innocence : it was merely the rough garb of the common man. 

Ver. 16. First half^ What are we to understand by those 
Kapiroiy those evidences of the false prophet ? This is a ques~ 
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rtion of great practiclal importance. The designation ^frevBoTrpo- 
ifnjrcu can only refer to those who teach wrong ; and the sheep's 
clothing, what can that be, but the correct walk and conversa- 
tion of those false teachers? If so, the Kafrrrol must then be 
the doctrines : by tlieir doctrines those apparently correct men 
are to be judged ; as Moses, in Deut. xiii. 1-4, made sound 
doctrine the touchstone of the false prophets. Moreover, the 
figure of Matt. xii. 33-35 supports this view ; for there, as in 
Sirach xxvii. 6, the doctrines are spoken of as fruits : especially 
Luke vi. 45, where this dictum of the Sermon on the Mount 
is introduced before the 21st verse of St Matt. To the latter 
circumstance, indeed, no weight can be attached, when the pe- 
culiar construction of St Luke's account is considered : still less 
can we find in this alteration traces of an anti-Pauline ten- 
dency (Hilgenfeld, S. 173). Nevertheless, the grounds just 
mentioned were deemed strong enough to warrant all expositors 
down to Michaelis, with few exceptions, in understanding by 
KapFjTol doctrines, and more particularly, Christian doctrines. 
The ancient Church, more especially the Church of Rome, un- 
derstood by the pseudo-prophets, heretics : now, as the heretics 
were generally distinguished by purity of life, even more than 
the members of the Church they left, — «.y., Jovinian, the Wal- 
densians and other dissenters from the Church of Rome, — this 
explanation of Kopirol^ as not a bad life but a false creed, was 
all the more confirmed by this circumstance* Thus Tertullian, 
de praescript. ha3r. c. 4 : qusenam istae sunt pelles ovium, nisi 
nominis Christiani extrinsecus superficies? Jerome: speciali- 
ter de haereticis intelligendum est, qui videntur continentia, 
castitate, jejunio, quasi quadam pietatis se veste circumdare, 
intrinsecus vero habentes animum venenatum, simplicionim 
fratrum corda^ decipiunt. Nic. a Lyra : qui f alsam doctrinam 
palliant apparentia virtutum; comp. Glossa ord. The auctor 
op. imp. expressly contends against those who would make the 
passage refer to doctores Christiani, qui sunt peccatores : these, 
he says, can never have the intention of destroying the Chris- 
tian Church; he then says : fructus hominis est confessio fidei 
ejus ; — ^he does certainly add : et opera conversationis ipsius, but 
to this he makes no further allusion. With all the bitterness of 
an old inquisitor, Maldonatus thus comments on ev ivBvfiaai 
irpo^drtov : falsi prophetae sunt omnes haeretici, omnium vero 
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maxime CalvinistaB* Primum, quia non missi venerunt ; deinde 
quia ovina induti pelle ; nihil enim in eorum erat ore, liisi Do- 
minus, nisi Pater noster coelestis, nisi Christus, nisi fides, jura- 
mentum inauditum ; nihil in eorum factis apparebat, nisi elee- 
mosyna, nisi temperantia, nisi modestia. Quo habitu pastores 
ementiti magnam in grege Domini fecerunt stragem. Simi- 
larly Este,^ Jansenius, Tirinus, Cornel, a Lapide. These do 
not, however, understand by the tcapTrol^ doctrines exclusively : 
Jansen., Com. a Lapide, Calmet, include " doctrines and works.** 
Maldonatus, the last even exclusively : '' at the end," he says, 
" their vileness will be apparent." Among the Fathers, the only 
exceptions to this view are Hilary, Chrysostom, and Augustine. 
Origen does indeed say (0pp. iv. 683), that an exact know- 
ledge of Scinpture is necessary to enable one to decide : it can- 
not, however, be exactly determined whether or not he regards 
the fruits as doctrine. Hilary : blandimenta verborum et man- 
Buetudinis simulationem admonet fructu operationis expendi 
oportere. Chrysostom understands by the pseudoprophetse only 
hypocrites, ov tou? aiperiKoif<;, iraph yctp aipervKok ioTi iroWdKi^ 
filov {/caKov) evpelv : so too Aretius, in opposition to the Ana*- 
baptists. Augustine, however, regards the spiritual fruits of a 
Christian life, spoken of in Gal. v. 22, as the sign by which 
teachers are to be known, and adds, with a true Christian feel*- 
ing : csetera quse hie posita sunt, habent quasdam imagines suas 
in malis hominibus et deceptoribus, ut omnino f allant, nisi quisque 
jam mundum oculum et simplicem habueritj quo ista cognoscat. 
Among the Reformers, the fruits are regarded as practical by 
Zwingli and Luther. Zwingli : si gloriam Dei spectat propheta, 
si juStitiam, veritatem, pacem et salutem publicam, certum est, 
eum esse verum prophetam. Luther regards the sentence now 
in the one aspect, now in the other, according to circumstances. 
In Walch's 22d volume of his works, at page 2098, we read : 
" False prophets are very injurious. For, albeit they may be 
regarded as pious, devout, honest people, yet these things are 
virtues of the man, not of the prophet — whose doctrine must 
chiefly be looked to, not his life." In his remarks on Ps. xxii. 
(Walch, V. 1297), he quotes ver. 15 of our passage, and argues, 

^ Among the evil fruits, Este assigns tLe first place to disobedience to 
the Church ; the second place, to the sensuality which originates in n^Iect 
•of fasting, and so forth. 
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against those who maintain salvation by works, that it is all the 
more difficult to know them by their works, because they imitate 
the example of pious men, and thus concludes : " In truth, we 
Christians must look more to faiih^ as St Paul requires in 
2 Cor. iv. 13." On the other hand, speaking of Gal. v. 19, 
" The works of the flesh are manifest," he says (viii. 2736) : 
" This text agrees with Matt, vii, 16, 18." In his exposition of 
the Lord's Prayer (vii. 1040), referring to our text, he speaks 
of those whose conduct is very pious and holy, but if any one 
will not listen to them, they demean themselves most un- 
mannerly. In his commentary on the Sermon on the Mount 
he recurs finally to the single criterium, that " if we holdfast 
the leading article of our faith^ and have the Lord Christ truly in 
our hearty the Spirit will be given us to lead us in the right 
way." Calvin, on the contrary, distinctly explains the passage 
to refer to doctrine : f alluntur meo judicio qui ad vitam re- 
stringunt ; nam cum saepe f ucosa sanctimonia, ac nescio quibus 
etiam ansterioris vitsB larvis se venditent pessimi quique impoii- 
tores, valde incertum esset hoc examen. Fateor quidem, hypo- 
crisin tandem pat«fieri, quia nihil difficilius est, quam virtutis 
simulatio, etc. Similarly Pellican, Melanchthon : agnoscendi 
sunt ex fructibus, ea manifesto aliquo impio dogmatCy quod im- 
possibile est cadere in ecclesiam. Sed falsam doctrinam pro- 
phetarum postea comitantur alii fnictus in vita et moribus. 
Bucer comprises together doctrine and life. In the Protestant 
exegesis also, this reference of the text to works was predomi- 
nant. Chemnitz considers that, in deciding upon Christians in 
general, the criterium of works is sufficient, but not so in the 
case of Christian teachers : so too Gerhard (loci xi. 198, xii. 2, 
p. 87), Er. Schmid; even Calixt, who at least allows vita and 
mores to count as merely criteria secundaria ; likewise Spener 
(theol. Bedenken, Th. iv. S. 201^). Several, however, have un- 
derstood the sheep's clothing as not only denoting bona vita ge- 
nerally, but as containing a special allusion to that insinuating 
character (j(/yrf(rro\oyla) which St Paul ascribes to false teachers, 

1 " The fruit is that which is produced by him whose fruit it is called. 
That, therefore, is the fruit of a teacher and prophet, which as teacher and 
prophet he produces, consequently his doctrine: by this, according to 
Ghrist^s words, we know him. When, however, we speak of a Christian in 
general, then we know that his fruit is faith and good living." 
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Rom. xvi. 18. Cliemiiitz, who in his exposition makes use of 
ver. 22, mentionis as vestimenta ovium the following : (1) titnlus, 
vocatioy officium. Dicunt enim se prophetare in nomine Christi. 
(2) Verba pietatis et asdificationis zelus. Dicunt enim : domine, 
domine. (3) Externa species vitae; mollior lana potest signifi- 
care j(pf)(rr6)sjorfia;v Rom. xvi. 18. (4) Peciiliaria et illustria 
dona, posse se prophetare, dsemones ejicere, etc. Only by the 
Socinian and Arminian writers (Grot., Episcop., Cleric.) was the 
practical criterium maintained. 

Even after Bengel, leading in the van of the Church- 
/exegesis, explained the passage of the practical fruits, the earlier 
.orthodox opinion Was still held. Bengel: doctrina non est 
fructus, ex quo propheta cognoscitur, sed est forma, quae ei dat 
esse veri f alsive prophetae et ipsa ex f ructu cognoscitur. Bonitas 
arboris ipsius est Veritas et lux interna. Bonitas fructuum est 
sanctitas vitae. On the other hand, it is explained as referring 
to doctrine and life by Christ. Starke, to doctrine and its con- 
sequences by Eisner, to doctrine exclusively by Michaelis : " To 
determine whether a teacher is true or false from his life, is 
impossible : his doctrines must be tested by the word of God." 
But if i{ aj^ars that the f^wpicrfUL of works is one which it is 
imipossible to apply, it must not be forgotten that the same 
objection may be made regarding the fruits of doctrine^ Par- 
ticularly so, if we are not to regard the warning as intended 
. merely for the future, but also for the time when Chrifet spoke 
it. Was it possible for Christ to entrust the deciding "accord- 
ing to the word of God " upon true and false teachers to the 
people at large, or even to His disciples, when the majority of 
them knew scarcely anything about that word of God besides 
what they heard from the lessons of the synagogue ? In Matt, 
xxiii. 3, at least. He enjoins upon them the general observance 
of the traditional teaching (compare also ver. 23) ; leaving it 
to the further development of the Christian principle to form 
afterwards the true criterium. But also, in general, is there not 
a heretical teaching against the spirit of God's word, which 
may co-exist with the most scrupulous fidelity to its letter, which 
may be far more destructive to the souls of men than any de- 
viation from the letter, such as might be shown to be contra- 
dicted by the creeds I And is it not therefore manifest that the 
command to test teachers by their doctrine, requires in him who 
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proves them a certain state of advancement in spiritual things, 
as much as the command to prove them by their works *? 

Thus in both explanations there is the same difficulty in 
applying the criterium. A reference to the following context 
must then decide whether of the two is right, and such reference 
appears to decide for the practical fruits. We have, namely, 
to consider the connection of our text with verses 21 and fol- 
lowing, where we find creed, prophecy, and working of miracles 
placed in opposition to Troielv to deX/jjfia rod rrarpo^. True, if 
we were to understand here the deKrffia rov Qeov^ as in John 
vi. 29, to mean faith (the auct. op. imp. and the critics men- 
tioned in the Introduction, p. 36), our difficulty would not yet 
be removed. And it would be only somewhat lessened if we 
were to regard ver. 21 as introducing a new section of the 
discourse, the subject of which is to be, not the Tr/w^rat, but 
the members of the Church in general. But it is self-evident 
that we have here no fresh subject introduced : the same 
thought which has been expressed in a particular relation is 
continued here, although now with a more extended application. 
Then we must bear in mind, that in those sayings of John 
the Baptist, to which the thoughts of His hearers would na- 
turally revert, the same figure of a tree and its fruit is used in 
reference to works (Matt. iii. 10). Consequently that exposi- 
tion must also be rejected, which, meeting the other two half- 
way, explains fcafmol as the fruits of doctrine, — "the power of 
amendment of life, the consolation of faith," which doctrines 
may impart. This is the view of Piscator, Rus, Doddridge, 
Wesley,^ Fritzsche, B.-Crusius, and Heubner (in praktisch. 
Erklarung des N. T.), No doubt the practical effects of preach- 
ing — which is the satisfying of the religious necessities of man, 
— as it is made by Christ a criterium of His own doctrine 
(Matt. xi. 29 ; John vii. 17), is also a criterium of the doctrine 
of the irpo<f)ijTav ; but this meaning here would destroy the 
connection of our text with ver. 21. We must accordingly con- 
clude, that what is here meant by the fruits is precisely what 
is subsequently called irotelv to OeXrffia rov irarpo^ : the same 
kxtpTTol rov 'nv€UfjLaro<s which St Paul sets forth in Gal. v. 22. 

' Wesley : "A short, plain, easy rule, and one that may be applied by 
people of the meanest capacity. True prophets convert sinners to God, or 
at least strengthen and coniiTm those that are converted.'' 
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The sheep's clothing we must regard as denoting not so ranch 
works which appear good, as the show of inward piety, the look 
of harmless innocence, by which the false teacher deceives, as 
St Paul expresses it, rct^ tcapSla^ r&v aKa/cmVy E.om. xvi. 18. 
With regard now to the difficulty about applying this test, we 
must say, with St Augustine, that Christ assumed that those 
who should prove the teachers, should have in them the presence 
of the guiding Spirit of God, and should thus possess a spiritual 
discernment. He spoke of those who belong to His irpS/SaTOj 
and who therefore hear His voice (John x. 27). For, even in 
the time of Christ, what drew impressible spirits away from the 
Pharisees to Him and His disciplina, was certainly not His 
doctrine alone, but also the KapiroX rov 7rv€VfjLaT0<: manifest in 
His life (Matt. xi. 29). We find that of those who have the 
fi6p^<rv<; of godliness, but deny its power (2 Tim. iii. 9), it is 
further said that they shall have no long continuance, 17 yap 
avova aifT&v 6/^877X09 ecrrew Trdatv. 

Ver. 16, second halfj-yer. 18. The figure of which Christ 
here makes use, is one which occurs repeatedly in the classics 
under various forms. (Compare in Scripture, Sir. xxvii. 6, and 
James iii. 11.) St Luke (vi. 44) joins aHuvOav with ovkOj and 
he has fidro^ instead of TplfioXot joined with <rra<f>vX'q. Here, 
as elsewhere (see above on vers. 9, 10), St Matthew's figure is 
very exact. "AKavOtu or axavOa is the generic term for all thorn- 
plants, the best of which is the buckthorn (I), 'lOX, which bears 
small black berries similar to those of the vine ; the rpiPoKoi 
have a flower which might be likened to a fig. In addition to 
which, it must be remembered that these fruitless plants are the 
very ones which have the finest flowers, that of the buckthorn 
resembling the Oriental hyacinth, Theophylact thinks that by 
the thorns is intended to be figuratively represented the secret 
wound inflicted by the false teachers ; by the thistles, the indoles 
versatilis : but these plants are chosen simply on account of their 
unf ruitf ulness. It is with men as with trees : in the produce 
of the tree only, its innermost nature is revealed ; and in the 
outward acts of men, their inner nature, their spirit, must mani- 
fest itself. The words were quoted in support of the Manichaean 
idea of a twofold origin of all things ; but the Fathers, Origen 
(T, i. 820), Augustine, Jerome, refuted such an application^ , 
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Vers. 19, 20, According to Neander, De Wette, and Meyer, 
ver. 19 is not in its proper place here, having no connection 
with the context. In the same form, the same thought occurs 
in the discourse of the Baptist, Matt. iii. 10. But is not this 
word of threatening spoken here of the yjrevSoirpo^rat) who to 
all appearance teach the truth, exactly in keeping with the 
words spoken in ver. 26, 27, of those who apparently make a 
good profession ? Ver. 20 refers back to ver, 16. 

Ver. 21. Here a question emerges, as to whether the dis- 
course has still in view the same persons, the pseudo-prophets. 
Hilary, Chrys., Aug., the auct. op. imp., Eadbert, Luther, 
Zwingli, Chemnitz, Przipzov, Wolzogen, Maid., and many 
others, are of this opinion. According to Calvin^ the discourse 
still relates to the pastores gregis, but with this difference, that 
here it is no longer those qui rapiendi et vorandi causa in gregem 
insiliunt who are spoken of, but the mercenarii. On the other 
hand, Jerome, whose words the Glossa ord. adopts, makes a 
marked distinction : sicut supra dixerat, eos qui haberent vestem 
bonae vitae, non recipiendos propter dogmatum nequitiam : ita 
nunc e contrario assent, ne his quidem accommodandam fidem, 
qui quum polleant integritate fidei, turpiter vivunt, et doctrinae 
integritatem malis operibus destruunt. It is plain that those 
expositors who understand Kapiroi to be the criterium of pure 
doctrine, could not, if they maintained the identity of the sub- 
jects now spoken of, explain vomv ro OekTjfia Beov of works, 
but were necessitated to find some other explanation of the 
words. Hence arose the irapepfi/qvela repeatedly alluded to, 
"the fulfilling the command of God in reference to belief" 
(Introduction, p. 35). That this view, however, is inadmis- 
sible, may be seen from the phrase in ver. 23, oi ipya^ofiepoL 
Ttfv avofilavj and also from irom in ver. 24. 

If ver. 16 speaks of the same subject, then the '^eviom'po^ 
<jn}rai must there have been understood exclusively of Christian 
teachers. Against this interpretation, however, are the considera- 
tions already urged on ver. 1 6. Hence we hold it more correct 
to maintain, that in this verse the subject spoken of is expanded 
so as to include Christian 7rpo(fnJTat^ who belong to the same 
category. And now the admonition relates less to teaching, 
and more to life : and the contrast of confession of faith with 
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practice comes more prominently forward. Ilpotftfjraty we said, 
not teachers, are here spoken of ; for at that time, in the be- 
ginning of Clhristianity, there was really no very clear line of 
demarcation drawn between teachers and congregations : indeed, 
in such a time, when Christianity was comprised in a single 
article of faith, viz., that Christ was the Messiah, there was no 
very marked distinction even between Christian and Jewish 
TTpocfyrjTac and exorcists : as may be seen from such examples 
as Mark ix. 38 ; Simon Magus ; the Jewish-Christian Churches, 
such as those to -whom St James and the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews wrote ; and from the various phases of Ebionitic 
thought.^ Nor is this view contradicted by the K^pie Kvpie. 
The expression is not mere repetition : here, as in other places 
(comp. on V, 37), the diplasiasmus denotes zeal. This was 
the term of honour popularly applied to the Messiah (xx. 30, 
31), as it is also in this passage, where the Redeemer appears 
as the Judge of the world, ver. 23. In John xiii. 13, Jesus 
requires it from the disciples : in the Church, this confession 
forms the fundamental article of the Christian faith ; in this 
name the early Church baptized (Neander, Pflanzung i. 32). 
But under the banner of this confession (as Neander has his- 
torically set forth) were united, at first, men of great variety of 
opinion, and diversity of life. And this remark is true also of 
that subsequent period in the history of the Church, when the 
first dimness and obscurity had been succeeded by something 

^ Many scraps of information concerning the various phases in which 
this mixture of Jewish and Christian ideas presented itself, may still be 
obtained from the Talmud. Take, for instance, the following trait from the 
time of Gamaliel (Gemara Shabbat, f. 116, 1) : — " In the neighbourhood 
of Ema Shalom, daughter of the R, Gamaliel, dwelt a philosopher who 
enjoyed the reputation of incorruptibility. She, wishing to expose him, 
brought him a golden candlestick, that he might adjudicate to her a portion 
of the paternal inheritance. He answered, " Divide thou it then." She 
replied : " But it is written in the Scriptures, that the daughter shall not 
inherit along with the son." To which he replied : " Since your captivity 
the Thora of Moses is abolished, and son and daughter inherit equally" (as 
according to Roman law). Next day came the brother, bringing a Lybian 
ass : then to him he answered : " Read on to the end. There you find : 
I am come not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it." Now this can scarcely 
have been a heathen philosopher, although he says *' your captivity." He 
was probably a Jewisli eclectic, who was neither unacquainted with Chris- 
iiwiity nor unfriendly to it, but yet a Jew. 
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like clearness, and when that fundamental article had been 
elaborated into a formulary of beliefs, but when also the 
Church, by her alliance with the State, did more or less loosen 
her hold of the reins of discipline. 

To OiKTjfia Tov Ilarfm fiov (comp. xii. 50, and John vii. 17), 
the moral requirements of God. On the dissimilar form in 
which St Luke has the expression (vi. 46), compare Introduction 
(p. 6). It affords a fresh instance of how little grammatical 
accuracy forms an adequate bulwark against erroneous exposi- 
tion, when we find Fritzsche availing himself of the ov ird^ here 
only to hurl another anathema against the so-called " Pietists :" 
illud genus hominum quotquot sunt : so too David Schulz (in 
1st ed. of his work " vom Glauben "), and B.-Crusius. The 
ira^ is not absolutely negatived : it could only be so if the 
negation were joined with the verb ; rather compare the subse- 
quent TToWoX ipova-l fiob. It is a mistake to regard the " saying 
Lord, Lord," as denoting merely a lifeless, formal profession : 
this sense it has not necessarily. Rightly, therefore, in the 
main remarks Justin : ov yhp Tov<i fiovov X&yovTa<:y oKXA rovf; 
Kol T^ e/xya irpdrrovra^ ccoO'qo'ea'dai €<fyq, 

Ver. 22. The Messiah is the Judge on whose award the 
ultimate destiny of the race depends (John xii. 48, comp. John 
iii. 36): so was He regarded alike according to Jewish and 
Christian dogma, Rom. ii. 16 ; Acts xvii. 31. On the ana- 
chronism supposed to be involved in this appearing of Christ as 
Judge of the world, see Introduction (p. 11). The form of 
dialogue is used here, as in Matt. xxv. 12 ff., to make the scene 
more vivid and forcible. The men who appear before us, are 
such as have the assurance to demonstrate the sincerity of their 
profession by the effects of their charismata. The Trpo^yrfrevetv, 
i.e., XaXelv hf anroKciKin^eL eh olKohojjLrjv (1 Cor. xiv. 6), is placed 
at the head of these, as in 1 Cor. xii. 28. In Eph. iv. 11, the 
irpo<f>rJTaL are ranked next to the Apostles, who united in them- 
selves a multitude of charismata. Next come the exorcists, who 
possessed manifold miraculous powers,* 1 Cor. xii. 10. The 
threefold a^ is emphatic: it is dativus medii (Winer 694, 6 
Aufl.). Jloieiv hwdfiei^y comp. LXX, Ps. lix. 12 (Ix. 12), in 

' Bengel subjoins : adde commentarios et observationes exegeticos ad 
librofl et loca Y. et N. T. scripBimuB, homillaa insignes babuimufi, etc. 
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the sing, for /^n Piby. De Wette : Observe the self-glorifying 
way in which they vindicate their own merits, as the unholy are 
wont to do (xxv. 24). But what o-w expresses, is rather the 
intimacy of the relations in which they seem to have stood to 
the Saviour. Hence in St Luke the words used are : i<f>arfo/i€V 
evaynriov aov k, eirlofiep xal iv ra&9 Trkareiai^ '^fi&v iSiBei^a^,. 
Justin's memorable quotation is based upon a mixing together 
of the two : iv r^ aS ovo/xari i^>arfOfi€if Koi iiriofiev (dial. c. Tr. 
c. 76). But this mixing the two disturbs the sense : as ^yar/eof 
(a/) T^ ovofiari aov can be rightly understood only of that eat- 
ing and drinking spoken of in 1 Cor. x. 31, — that is to say, 
eating and drinking with that feeling of dependence upon God, 
which is precisely wanting here. 

We have now to inquire in what light those charismatical 
workings are to be regarded. Origen (in Matt. iii. 863) thus de- 
cides: si nunquam eos Christus cognovit, virtutes autem se fecisse 
gloriantur in Christo . . . ab eo, qui non solum transfigurar- 
verat se in angelum lucis sed in ipsum Christum (factae sunt), 
by which Antichrist is meant. But we cannot think that the 
reference here is to such apparent, or even real miracles, as, ac- 
cording to St Augustine, Satan, by virtue of his knowledge of 
the semina occultiora, can accomplish (de Trin. 3, 4.) : for the 
works spoken of here, indicate a high relation to Christ ; as St 
Chrys. forcibly remarks : h yap Bei^od, iairovSaxe tovto iariVy 
oTi ovT€ 7r^<7T*9, ovT€ OavfjLOTa to^vet, ^lov fiTf irupovTO^, Hence 
• Chrys., Aug. (sermo 38, T. i. 468), and Jerome regard these as 
really miraculous works ; Jerome : prophetare et virtutes f axsere 
interdum non ejus est, qui operatur, sed vel invocatio nominis 
Christi hoc agit, vel ob coudemnationem eorum, qui invocant 
et utilitatem eorum, qui vident et audiunt conceditur. Accord- 
ingly, both the R. Catholic and the Protestant exegesis — Maid., 
Jansenius, a Lapide, Hunnius, Gerhard, Spener (letzte theol. 
Bedenken i. 136), and others — maintain that the wonderful 
works were real, referring in support of this opinion to the case 
of Judas, Matt. x. 8, and the disciples, Mark ix. 38. Only a 
few, as Chemnitz and Wolzogen, think that the persons here 
spoken of were those who, after performing such works, had 
apostatized. 

Now, not only in order to make the text intelligible, but, in- 
deed, in order to find in it any meaning at all for that time^ we 
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must first of all note, that the phraseological expressions, ovSiiroTe 
&yp<ov vfia(; and oi €fyya^6fi€iH>c rrjv avofilavj cannot be taken so 
strictly as to imply an absolute denial of all influence in those 
persons of the Christian principle. Further must be considered 
the isolating influence which sin has upon the powers of mind 
(although, of course, they were all intended to work together) : as 
in all time experience abundantly testifies that faith may be in 
pretty lively exercise in the domain of feeling, imagination, and 
knowledge, while the will and disposition are little aJBfected by it : — 
how many a gifted preacher is there, for instance, carrying with 
him the rapt interest of his hearers, who preaches least of all to 
his own heart I Then we must not leave out of account the fact, 
that, according to 1 Cor. xiv, 1, 39, the attaining of certain 
charismata was more or less determined by the efforts which the 
spiritual man gave himself in the direction of one grace or 
gift, or another : that one he sought after, set himself to win, 
that was likely to become his. And, finally, the ancients sought 
to explain the circumstance, that miraculous powers were im- 
parted to " the unworthy," from the final object in view, viz., 
the Divine purpose to advance the spread of the Church among 
unbelievers : how much more will this phenomenon appear in- 
telligible from a consideration of the peculiar causes operating 
at that time I History shows how, at different times, and in 
diverge communities, extraordinary supernatural phenomena, 
evoked by extraordinary exciting circumstances, have been ex- 
hibited : with regard to which, it not seldom happened that it was 
no easy matter to distinguish how much was to be ascribed to 
divine, and how much to demoniac influence.^ Instances of 
this in moTQ limited spheres are to be found in the ecstatic 
phenomena of the Seven-years' War, in the prophets of the 
Thirty-years' War, in the ecstasia of the flrst period of Wes- 
leyanism and of Irvingitism : most of all, however, it is in 
the apostolic times that we come into contact with an atmo- 
sphere in which the powers of the upper and the under worlds 
are vehemently stirred. In those times, when miracles had be- 
come an everyday occurrence, how natural was it that those 

1 That the wonders of the dark region of the life of the somnambuliEt 
may co-exist with moral depravity, is an established fact : on this subject 
some interesting remarks will be found in Eieser's System des Tellurismus, 
ii. 227, 241. 
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very persons in whose case the enkindling ray of the Gospel had 
not really penetrated to the heart, or had only glanced irom 
its surface, should direct their regards with the greatest longing, 
to those extraordinary manifestations by which the first preach- 
ing of the truth was accompanied ! In proof that it was so^ we 
have only to recall the case of Simon Magus on the one hand^ 
and of the vain Corinthians on the other, with their earnest 
longings to possess the gift of tongues. So, too, even in the 
time of our Lord, healing was performed in the name of Jesus^ 
even by those in whom were scarcely even the very dawnings 
of faith. This is seen from the case of the man spoken of in 
Mark ix. 39, who must, according to Christ's own words con- 
cerning him, be regarded as one of these ; from the account, 
too, of the sons of the high priest, recorded in Acts xix., in 
whom there does not appear to have been even the beginning, 
of faith. While thus the words of Christ with reference to 
these spurious manifestations of faith apply with special force 
to those times, they are equally true of all times, and contain 
the condemnation of all who, leaving out of account the great 
object of the Gospel, which is to restore the will to obedience to 
God, allow His religion to affect only the understanding, feel- 
ings, or imagination. Accordingly, De Wette well observes : 
A man might, it is true, be a prophet by his faith, but it was 
also possible for him to allow his faith to influence only his 
mind and his imagination, and so, because it does not reach his 
heart, his faith might be found conjoined with an ungodly life. 

Ver. 23. '^Orv is recit. (v. 31) ; Meyer regards it as causal, 
as do Origen and Chrysostom, who place ori — vfid^ after diro^ 
yfopem. ^Epya^ofievoi rijv dvofilav is with reference to Ps. vi. 8 : 
airoiTTTire anr ifMw Trainee oi ipya^ofievoi rrfv dvofilav ; so that 
the expression is not to be pressed. "Eyvcjv is not necessarily to 
be taken in the secondary sense of love which Tjl has (Aug., 
Kuinocl) : they had laid claim to an intimate acquaintance with 
Christ ; but their acquaintance with Him (as expressed in Luke 
xiii. 26) was merely an outward one, whereas that inward know- 
ledge of Him, that relationship of soul to Him of which St John 
speaks, x. 14, was wanting. We can scarcely mistake a reference 
to this passage in the words, 2 Tim. ii. 19 : " eyi/o) 6 Kvpio^ roifs 
oi/ra? auTOVy' xal ^' diroiTTrjTio diro dBcKLa^ 7ra9 o ovafid^ayv to 
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Si^fut Kvplov^ The Calvinistic exegesis takes the passage to 
meatiy that the persons spoken of may have belonged to the 
awakenedj but could not be of the number of the chosen (Bucer). 
— A paraphrase of the text is formed by that passage in the un- 
authentic 2d Epistle of Glem. Romanus (which cannot be 
earlier than the end of the third century), c. 4 : ikv ^re fier 
ifiov avuifffiivot iv tS koXtt^ fiov fcal firj Troirjre tA? ivroXd^ 
fiovj aTTo^aXA vfm^ koX ip& vfiiv inrdyere atf ifwv, ov/e otSa 
vfid*;, TTodev etrre, ipydrav avofiia^ : comp. Olearius, Obs. xxiii. 

Vers. 24-27. The close is in the form of a parable. Olv 
shows what thoughts suggest such a close, viz., those of vers. 
21-23. That which must decide the final issue, is not a man's 
creed, but the sincerity of his will : hence, in this discourse, 
whose object is to unfold the Divine will, everything is made to 
depend upon a man's actions and life. — IIa<; oari^ — ajwidxTG) 
avTOVy the Nominative absolute, placed first with rhetorical 
emphasis, x. 14, 32 ; Rev. iii. 12. 'Ofiocaxrci), ofiouoOi^a-eTaiy 
incorrectly regarded by Kuinoel as a Present : futura indi- 
cant continuationem, atque adeo accipienda sunt ut prsesentia. 
Fritzsche, B.-Crus., De Wette, make it have reference to what 
comes immediately after : comp. Luke vi. 47, virohel^ay vfilv, rivi 
iarlv ofAoto^:. But the relation here is different. For whereas, 
in St Luke, the comparison really follows, here it is already be- 
gun. 'Ofi6Koyi]<r(o refer?, accordingly, not to the comparison, but 
to the time of judgment, as does ofwuoOi^a'eraty ver. 26, and in 
XXV. 1. It is the Judge who will institute this comparison, and 
He will do so by the judicial sentence given by Him here. The 
comparison will involve the sentence of acquittal or condemna- 
tion, and the execution will accompany the sentence. 

^povifio), prudent. Wisdom appoints the object of pursuit, 
prudence uses the right means towards its attainment. The 
Gospel enjoins the latter as well as the former. Matt. xxiv. 45, 
XXV. 1 ff., X. 16 ; Luke xvi. 8 (compare Neander^s excellent 
remarks, Leben Jesu, S. 476, 5 Auflage). In accordance with 
X. 16, this prudence, having in view .the attainment of the highest 
ends, must also be pure in the choice of the means. In our 
passage, prudence shows itself also in the use of the right means 
in establishing the building upon a sure foundation. 

The description of the test which the building undergoes, 

2 e 
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is truly rhetorical both in form and matter. As regards the 
form, attention is due to the TroXuavvBeroVy the frequent repeti- 
tion of KaL As regards the matter, let it be observed, the rain 
descends upon the roof, the swelling waters rage around the 
foundations and undermine them, the winds storm against the 
walls and overthrow them (Bengel). The description will gain 
in force and vividness if we realize the force of Eastern tem- 
pests, as travellers represent them to us : e.gr., the account of 
Kae Wilson, in his Travels in the Holy Land, vol. ii. p. 155. 
That the walls , of the lightly-built houses of the East fall 
in when thus assailed, is an event which not unfrequently 
occurs : indeed it happened in Wilson's case, on the occasion 
he speaks of. 

Of com'se no special signification is to be attached to the 
isolated elements of the test to which the building is subjected, 
as the object is merely to show the severity of the trial, and 
its impetuosity in assailing the building on every side. Never- 
theless the ancient commentators have endeavoured to find 
a special significance in the several details. According to 
Theoph., Euth., the quick-falling rain denotes the assaults of 
the devil ; the streams, the passions assaulting men ; the storm- 
blasts, the injuries endured at the hands of men or of devils. 
The foundation of rock upon which the building rests securely, 
might, according to the analogia fidei, be understood to mean 
Christ, as Orig., Hilary, Jerome, Chrys., Luther, Zwing., Olsh. : 
but all that is intended to be thus represented, as seen from the 
whole context, is that moral earnestness which combines know- 
ledge of the truth with practical obedience. Calvin : perinde 
est igitur ac si dixisset, veram demum esse fidem, quae prof undas 
habet radices in corde, et serio constantique affectu quasi f unda- 
mento nititur, ut tentationibus non cedat. 

The profound impression which the discourse, especially 
in all probability its close, produced upon the hearers, was 
chiefly due, the Evangelist declares, to the Divine power with 
which Jesus spoke. The people recognised in Him at least a 
Prophet, nay more, the Messiah-Prophet, Deut. xviii. 15, — as 
expressions such as v. 17, vii. 22, 23, might lead them to con- 
clude. ^E^ovala is explained by many to mean His power as 
a speaker, hevvoTq^ ; Bengel : non poterant se subducere. So 
Bretschneider, Olsh., etc. Assuredly i^ovarla might be used 
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here of the power of words, as it is used elsewhere (Mark iii. 
15) of the power of heaUng ; and in support of this, Luke iv. 
32 might be compared : iv i^ovala ^v 6 X0709 avrov. But the 
parallel passage to this in St Mark i. 22 is : fjv yhp hiZdaictov 
avTOv^ ©9 i^ovalav e^wv koX ouj^ &s oi ypafifiaT€l<; : and from 
this it seems probable that the iv i^ovala in St Luke has no 
other meaning. But the contrast of His teaching to that of 
the Scribes compels us to understand by this i^ovaui the direct 
and irresistible power of the Prophet (comp. the contrast in 
John vii. 15, 16). But the intention cannot be to institute a 
contrast between His teaching as a Messianic Lawgiver speak- 
ing forth out of His own omnipotence (comp. the phrase iyo) 
Xeyooi) and the Prophets (as Chrysostom, Erasmus, Beza, Paulus 
think), for then the expression would have been : koX ov^ a>9 
oi 7rpo<l)7JTat. 
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I. GREEK WORDS ILLUSTRATED OR EXPLAINED. 



'Aya«'«A>, 

' Aytci^sif, 

*'Ay/oi», ro^ 

^AofX(p6s, 

"AxoLv^ttt and dK»»^u 

* Ay«rsA^£iJ', 

^ Ai/itrrvifAj, 

^Apotyetif TO rro^ce, 

'Arr/d*xof, 

*A«'Aoi'c> 

'AwoXtJf/i>, 

^ ATTovrpf^ioSui ri»a^ 

"Apros^ . 

'A^«7o/, 

^Awci^gffSut^ . 

Avptof^ ily 

^A<f)upt^u», 

BofftXftet raw ovpttvuit^ 

BfleTToAoyt/v, . 

Bpavtg^ . 

TiityoL and y. rot) ^npog^ 

AtuXKeiyn^t^ . 
Af«AX«ffo-ciy, . 
A/xoe/oj^, 
A/x«/o<rvy)7, 

Ao;S«, . 
Aapop, . 

£/x^, 

£/^i7yo7o/oV» 

"EXfoj, TO, 

'Ej'oxof, 

*££ovW«, 
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KeeX^ tpytby 

Kup^ix, 
KapToi\ 

KXviSiirQPTKty 

KoT^et^i^etPf 

Kpmip^ 

Ao'yof, 
Avtt¥y 

Awx'Of* • 

Mxpyetphvis^ 
MfptfAPip, 
Mt9^6s^ . 
Mtffstp, 

'Miapi, 

Mapog^ . 

OUctrt^ . 

•OX«f, . 

Ovpetvois^ 6 tp rolSf 
*0<Pit>i6fA€Pet, T«, 

Titftptjvrig Aoyoi/ iFOpPkietSf 

UupipxMScu, 

Uitpei^stPy 

Xliip«fff/t6sy 

Tlhi/ipovp, 

HlKntriop^ Of 

Tlpfufiet^ 
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Xlpetvg^ . 
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2xv0pw6sy 

^vpshptott^ 

T/, 
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<t>Utf€p6Jy tv r^, 

Xolpott 
Xopros^ . 
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403 
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11. TEXTS OF SCIIPTURE INCIDENTALLY ELUCIDATED. 


Genesis i. 27, 


222 


Luke X. 30, 




282, etc. 


xxix. 30, 


383 


xi. 1, 




319 


Leviticiis v. 4, - 


257 


xii. 26, 




387 


Deuteronomy xix. 15, 


220 


xvi. 17, 




132 


2 longs xxiii. 10, 


187 


John i. 17, 




130 


Psalm xiy. 1, 


180 


Ui. 20, 




101 


XV 3, 


27,282 


V. 45, 




200 


xviii. 15, 


92,93 


vii. 7, 




101 


Ixxiii., 


, 90,96 


xi. 5, 




285 


cxxvii. 2, 


384 


Acts xiv. 17, 




329 


Proverbs xii. 20, 


98 


1 Corinthians vi. 16, 


224 


,227 


xxiii. 6, 


378 


vii. 23, 


• 


231, etc. 


Isaiah Ixiii. 16, 


330 


xiv. 1, 39» 


431 


Jeremiah iii. 4, 19, 


329 


2 Corinthians viii. 21, 




114 


Matthew xii. 42, 


200 


Ephesians iv. 26, 


9 


174 


xiii. 49, 


201 


V. 28, 29, 




225 


xviii. S3, 


356 


1 Timothy vi. 19, 




413 


xix., 


220, 226 


2 Timothy iv. 18, 




364 


xix. 8, 9, 


158 


James i. 20, 




173 


xix. 9, . 


227 


iv. 12, . 




38 


xix. 10, 


234 


V. 12, 




257 


XXV. 31, 


37 


1 Peter v. 7, 




384 


Mark i. 22, 


435 


V. 8, 




201 


ii. 27, 


142 


2 Peter ii. 22, . 




407 


X. 12, 


219 ». 


1 John ii. 17, 




372 


Tmke ix. 55, 


269 


^ iii. 15, . 




177 



in. PRINCIPAL MATTERS MORE OR LESS FULLY DISCUSSED, 



Adulterers and adulteresses, Constantine^s enactments respecting, 234; 

Luther^s views of, 234, note. 
Adultery, order in which the prohibitions of murder and, are cited in the 

Sermon on the Mount, 68 ; commandment forbidding, 204, etc. ; Attic 

and Roman law respecting the husband who did not divorce his wife, 

when guilty of, 235, note. 
Adversary, thine, 201. 
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Alms and AlmsgiTing, importance attached to, by the Rabbis, 294 ; why 
ahns called righteousnesB, 296 ; warnings against hypocrisy in con- 
nection with, 296 ; sounding a trumpet before, 297, etc. 

Altar, bringing the gift to, 193. 

Ancients, the, 160, etc. 

Anger, 173, etc. ; a kind of, right, 174. 

Anxiefy, or anxious care about worldly things, forbidden, 383, etc. 

Aramaic words in the New Testament, a peculiarity d, 179. 

Asking and borrowing, 273. 

Asking, seeking, and knocking, their import, 408--410. 

Augustine, St, and his mother Monica, interesting drcnmstance respecting, 
409. 

Authenticity and genuineness of the Sermon on the Mount, 17, etc. 

Beam in the eyes, 398, etc. 

Beatitudes, the relation of Matthew^s narratiye of the, to that of Luke, 

69, etc. ; why our Lord opened His discourse with, 62 ; distribution 

of the, 63. 
Blessedness, gradations of, 38, etc. ; faith the condition of, 38 ; dependence 

of, on obedience, 40. 
Bogomilans, the peculiar custom of the, in relation to prayer, 319. 
Bread, daily, the petition for, 342, etc. 

Canons, two hermeneutical, 163, etc. 

Capernaum, 61 ; its site determined, 64, etc. 

Careans, the forerunners of the, 162. 

Charity, hypocritical, condemned, 296, etc. 

Cheek, smiting on the, 271, 272. 

Christ, His peculiar relationship to the human race, not that of a lawgiver, 

36 ; His address, that of a popular orator, 166. 
Chronological order of the Sermon on the Mount, 8, etc. 
Clairvoyant criticism of Ewald, the, 9. 
Council, liable to the, 182. 
Courts of judgment among the Jews, according to rabbinical records, 184, 

etc., and Josephus, 186, note. * 

Cutting off the right hand, 212. 

Daily bread, the petition for, 342, etc. ; is it spiritual or physical ? 362, 363. 

Darkness, spiritiml, 380. 

Divorce, 221 ; among the Jews in the time of Josephus, 219, note ; the 

ground of, variously interpreted, 220 ; restrictions on, 227, etc. ; the 

only valid ground of, 230, etc. ; marriage after, 233, etc. 
Divorce, collisions of the Church with the State respecting, 241 ; different 

opinions within the Church respecting, 241, etc. 
Divorce and marriage, according to Moses and the traditions of the Pharisees, 

217 ; according to the Christian Trxipuats, 221, etc. ; Paul's doctrine 

on, 231, etc. ; survey of the history of, 238-245. 
Dogs, and swine, the symbolic import of, 401, etc. 

Earth, to inherit the, meaning of the words, 82, 86. 

Eating and drinking in the name of Christ, 430. 

Enemy, the command to love our, 277 ; hating our, 278, 284. 

Epilogue to the Lord's Prayer, 366, etc. 

Evangelists, the synoptical, do not jumble their materials, 8. 

Evil, resisting, 164, etc. 

Evil, prayer to be delivered from, 363, etc. 

Evil thoughts, 209. 
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Eye, the, the Bght of the body, 377 ; an evil, 379 ; a siiigle, 380. 

Eye, fieeing a mote in our brother^B, 398, etc. 

Eye, plucking out thfi right, 212. 

*' Eye for an eye," meaning of the phrase, 266-270. 

Faith, the condition of blessedness, 38 ; in Christ, the living fountain o€ 

obedience, 39. 
False prophets, 427, etc. 

Fasting, warnings against hypocritical, 369, etc. 

Father, our, use of the formula in Biblical and extra-Biblical reUgions, 329. 
Fellowship with God, the highest good, 390. 
Fool, import of the word, 179. 
Forgiveness of trespafises, 353, etc. 

Fruits, the test of true or false teachers, — what they are, 420-426. 
Fuliilling the law and the prophets, 126, etc. ; how accomplished by Chrot 

— ^various ways enumerated, 131, etc 

Galilean Lake, the beauties of the environs of the, 55. 

Gate, the strait, 414, etc. 

Gehenna, 186, etc. 

Gemara, the, quoted as to a compendium of the law, 139—141. 

Gift brought to the altar, 193. 

God, the object of supreme desire, 371, etc. 

Good, the highest, 381, etc., 390. 

Hallowing God^s name, 333, etc. 

Hand, cutting off the right, 212, etc. 

Hate, to, 382. 

Hatred of our enemies, 278, etc., 284. 

Heart, the, where the treasure is, 376. 

Heaven, 102 ; Our Father in, 331, etc. ; the dwelling-place of pure spirits, 

339, etc. 
Heaven, the kingdom of, 71, etc. 
Heaven and earm pasaing away, 132. 
Hebrew vocals, great irregularity of the rendering of, in the LXX., 178, 

note. 
Hell-fire, liability to, 182, etc., 186 ; to be cast into, 187. 
Hillelites and Shammaites, the schools of the, 220. 
Holy, that which is, not to be given to dogs, 405, etc. 
House, the, upon the rock, 433, etc. 
Hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 87. 
Hypocrisy, warnings against, in charity, 296, etc. ; in prayer, 303, etc. ; in 

fasting, 369, etc. 
Hypocrite, N. Lyra's curious derivation of the word, 296, note. 

Injuries, the Mosaic and Christian law respecting retaliation for, 266-270. 

Jot, or tittle, 132. 

" Judge not," meaning of the precept, 396, etc. 

Judgment according to works, 37, etc. 

Judgment, liable to the, 181, etc. 

Judgment, courts of, among the Jews, 184, etc. 

Jupiter, the etymology of the name, 329. 

Jus talionis, the, 266. 

Kaddish^ the Jewish prayer so called, 324. 
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Kingdom of God, seeking the, 390. 

Kingdom of heaven, the, 71-78, 149, etc. ; the least in, 145, etc. ; prayer 

for the coming of, 334, etc. 
Know, to, 432. 

Lamp, covering a, with a vessel, 114. 

•Law, the Mosaic, relation of the Sermon on the Mount to, 34 ; and the 
prophets, relation of Jesus to, 116, etc. ; in various ways fulfilled by 
Chnst, 131, etc. ; the Gemara quoted as to, 139-141. 

Lawgiver, how far is Christ a, 35. 

Lawgiving of Christ, the, in what respect antagonistic with the dicta of 
the law, 154, etc. 

^^ Least in the kingdom of heaven," 147, etc. 

Letter, bad results of veneration for the, 164. 

Life, 413. 

Light, and salt, distinction between the figurative meaning of the words, 
109 ; the Apostles called, 113, etc. 

Likeness to God, 286 ; the Platonic idea of, 287. 

Lily of the field, the, 388. 

Literature, exegetical, of the Sermon on the Mount, 41-49. 

Lord^s Prayer, the, position of in the Giospels, 25, 315, etc. ; works on the, 
47, etc. ; original form of, 316, etc. ; relation of Luke's recension of, 
to that of Matthew, 318 ; object for which it was given, 319, etc. ; 
sources of, 322, etc. ; was it, in part, derived from the Zend Avesta f 
323 ; or from Jewish forms ? 323 ; connection of, and train of thought, 
326, etc. ; number of petitions in, 327 ; arrangement of, 328 ; invo- 
cation, 329, etc. ; first petition, 332-334 ; second, 334-338 ; third, 
338-341 ; fourth, 341-353 ; fifth, 353-357-365 ; epilogue, 365-368. 

Love of God and our neighbour, 412. 

Luke, his incorrect arrangement of the Sermon on the Mount, —how to 
account for it, 30 ; Ewald's view of the documentary character of his 
Gospel, 32 ; a Pauline object ascribed to him, 32. 

Lusting after a woman, the precept respecting, 207, etc, 

Luther, the popular character of his writings, 166, 167. 

Mammon, 383. 

Marriage and divorce, according to Moses and the tradition of the Pharisees, 
217 ; according to the Christian vf^^paati^ 221, etc. ; Paulas doctrine 
of, 231. 

Marriage, second, 233-245 ; polemic of the Protestant Church against the 
sacramental view of, 243. 

Matthew, the Gospel of, its relation to Judaism, 12 ; was it constructed on 
the plan of the Pentateuch ? 13 ; assigned the position of first Evange- 
list by modem critics, 21. 

Meek, the, 81 ; their blessedness, 82-85. 

Monica, the mother of Augustine, her prayer for her son, how answered, 409. 

Morrow, taking thought ior the, 392, etc. 

Moth, and rust, 373. 

Motives of Christian works, 293, etc. 

Mountain, the, on which the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, «ol, et<T. 

Mourn, those who, 79, etc. 

Murder, and adultery, the order in which the prohibitions of, are cited in 
the Sermon on the Mount, 168. 

Murder, the commandment relating to, expounded by Christ, 169, etc. 

Name, the signification of the word, 332. 
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Neigbl)our, loving our, 278, etc. 

Oaths, literature of the subject, 245, 246 ; the law of, discussed, 246-257 ; 
the use of, necessarily conceded in certain cases, 253 ; irreverent and 
frivolous, alone, forbidden, 255, etc. ; historical view of opinion on the 
subject in the Christian Church, 257-261 ; hj created things, 261, etc. ; 
come of evil, 264, etc. 

Obedience, faith the fountain of, 39 ; dependence of blessedness on, 40. 

" Officer, the," 201. 

Open the mouth, to, force of the phrase, 57, etc. 

Peacemakers, 97. 

Pearls, to cast, before swine, 404. 

Peccata venalia et mortalia^ Luther's view of, 190. 

Persecution for Christ's sake, 100. 

Pharisees, the, 15 ; seven classes of, enumerated by the Gemara^ 152 ; the 
righteousness of the Scribes and, 153, etc. 

Piety, false, exposed, 294. 

Poor in spirit, the, who ? 67, etc. 

Popular style of Christ's address, 165. 

Power, the, with which Jesus spoke, 434, etc. 

Prayer, warnings against hypocritical, 303, etc. ; standing in the streets, 
305 ; much speaking in, 309-312. 

Prayer, the Lord's, the position of, 315, etc. ; form of, 316 ; relation of 
Matthew and Luke's versions of, 318, etc. ; object of, 319, etc. ; sources, 
322, etc. ; connection and train of thought of, 326, etc. ; number of 
petitions in, 327 ; arrangement, 328 ; invocation, 329, etc. ; first 
petition, 332-334; second, 334-338 ; third, 338-341 ; fourth, 341-353 ; 
fifth, 353-357 ; sixth, 357-365 ; epilogue, 365-368. 

Prison, to be cast into, 202, etc. 

Prophets, 428. 

Protestant theology, its conclusions respecting the Sermon on the Mount, 
34, etc. 

Providence of God over the inferior creation, an argument for His care of 
man, 385, etc. 

Punishment, degrees of, assigned to angry speech, 181. 

" Pure in heart," the, 89^ etc., 95, etc. 

Purgatory, 202, etc. 

Quakers, their false method of interpreting Scripture, 164. 

Raka, import of the word, 177, etc. 
Reconciliation to one's brother, 195. 
Reformation view of the Gospel, the, 35. 

Retaliation, Old Testament sayings about, 266 ; bad sense in which the word 
has been applied by the Scribes, 267 ; views of the Fathers respecting, 
. 267, etc. 
Reward, 103 ; the Romish doctrine of, 104. 
Right hand, cutting off the, 212. 
Right hand, and left, in almsgiving, 302, etc. 
Righteousness, 86 ; hungering and thisting for, 87 ; of the Scribes and 

Pharisees, 153 ; in the sense of almsgiving, ^5. 
Rock-built house, the, 434. 

Sacrificial eeremonial, the, under what circumstances it might be interrupted, 

193. 
Salt, the .disciples called, 105, 106 ; its properties, 107 ; as a religious 
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•3rmbol, 107, 108 ; distinction between, and light, a« to their figurative 
import, 101), etc. ; loeing its savour, 110, etc. ; Maundrell quoted on 
the subject, 111, note. 

Salute, to, 291. 

Sanhedrim, the, 185. 

Satan, the New Testament idea of, in respect to evil, 265. 

Scribes and Pharisees, the, 151. 

Seeing God, 91, etc. 

Sermon on the Mount, the» comparison of Matthew and Luke^s report of, 
1 ; which report to be preferred, 2, etc. ; source of Luke's report of, 
5, etc. ; amplifications m Luke's report, 6, 7 ; chronological order of, 
8, etc. ; why assigned its present {Kwition, 12, etc. ; occasion of, IS ; 
object, 14 ; division of, 15 ; train of thought in, progressive, 16, etc. ; 
distinction of the parts of, 17 ; authenticity and genuineness of, 17, etc. ; 
passages of, in which it is difficult to trace a train of thought, 22-25 ; 
arrangement of, by Matthew, in the main correct, 27 : how explain 
the erroneous arrangement of, by Luke, 30, etc. ; relation of, to the 
Mosaic law, 34 ; conclusions of Protestant theology respecting, 35, 
etc, ; exegetical literature on, 41-49. 

Sixth commandment, quoted by our Lord abng with the rabbinical gloss, 
and expounded, 169, etc. 

Sounding a trumpet before giving alms, 297, etc. ; peculiar interpretations 
c^ the x^hrase, 299, etc. 

Splinter in the eye, 398, 399. 

Standing, an attitude of [irayer, 305. 

Stature, abiding a cubit to one's, 387. 

Swine, and dogs, figurative import of, 401-403. 

Synoptic^ Evangeluts do not jumble their materials, 8. 

Talmud, the, quoted, 205. 

Tax-gatherers, tlieir character among the Jews, 289 ; how regarded, 289, 
290. 

Temx)ests, the force of Eastern, 434. 

Temptation, 357, etc. 

Third commandment, the, 246, etc. 

Th(n'ns and thistles, 426. 

Thoughts, evil, rabbinical views of, 205, etc. ; Luther's views of, 2011, 

Tophet, 187. 

Treasure, to be laid up in heaven, 372, etc. 

IVeasures, what they often consistol of in the East, 373, etc. 

Trespos-u'S, the forffivenees of, 353, etc. 

Trumpet, to sound a, before one in almsgiving, 277 ; peculiar interpreta- 
tions of the words, 299, etc. 

Vigio Dei, 94. 

Way, the broad and narrow, 414 ; few find the narrow, 417. 

Will, the petition that God's, may be done on earth as in heaven, 338, eto. 

Wolves in sheeps' clothing, 419< etc. 

Women, the demeanour required by the Talmud towards, 205* 

Works, judgment according to, 37, etc. 

Yea, yea, and Nay, nay, 263, etc. 



THE END. 
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OR, THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

By M. BAUMOABTEN/ Ph.D.y and Professor in the University of Bostoek. 

Three Yols. £1, 78. 

** We have felt devoutly thankful to the great Head of the Church, who has raised up a champloa 
able to meet, by an exposition of the Acts at once so profoundly scientific and sublimely Christian as 
that before us, one of me most pressing wants of our times. We have not the smallest hesitation in 
expressing our modest conviction, that in no previously uninspired portion of her history, has the 
Church of Christ possessed such means as are here afforded her, df gaining a true insight into the 
meaning of her own glorious archives." — Eclectic Review, 

** The Tolumes before us are of inestimable value." — Clerical Journal. 

** One of the very best and most valuable works which the publishers have issued." — Witness. 



COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OE JOSHUA. 

By E. F. KETLf D.D., PLD.^ Professor^ Dorpat. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*^ The intrinsic value of this work justifies its selection ; it contains much which is very usef ol." 
— Literary Churchman. 

^ The spirit of the best old German biblical scholars revives and glows in EeiL" — Christian Times. 

" It is an example of the sound doctrinal views which are bedji^niivg to distinguish the learned 
professors in Germany, and of the good ser^ce to the cause oi truth which we may expect from 
them."— £ri^u& Bamner. 



COMMENTARY ON THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 

By Professor EEIL of Dorpat. 

SUPPLEMENTED BY COMMENTARY ON THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 

By Profeflsor BEBTHEAU of GottiiigeiL 
Two Vols. 8vo. £1, Is. 

*^ Keil is clear and sensible in his observations, with the advantage that the portion of Scripture he 
explains is one for which English students have hitherto enjoyed veiy scanty assistance." — Guardim. 

" We willingly acknowledge that we should not know where to find so rich a store of valoabld 
materials for the general illustration of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, as in these volumes.''— 
Liiercary Churciiman. 

The reader cannot fail to reap much benefit from the author's well-directed labours.** — Evangdiod 
Magaaame. 

" We dose our remarics with repeating, that we have found these works instructive, suggestiTe, 
vary interesting, and well fitted to excite those emotions which become us when we contemplate tfaa 
dealings of Gtod with the Church of old." — Clerical JoumaL 



ULLMANN'S REFOEMEES BEFOEE THE EEPORMATM, 

PRINCIPALLY IN GERMANY ANP THE NETHERLANDS. 

Translated by the Bev. B. MENZIES. 

Two Vols. 8vo, £1, Is. 

** A valuable contribution to the history of Christian dogmas, while at the same time it aids in 
retrieving from oblivion men whose action upon the popular mind at once transmitted its impulse to 
the Befonners, and prepared a congenial soil for their tilth.'* — North American Quarteriu Reviao. 

^* We haH this accession to our theological literature with unfeigned satisfaction.^BH^uA ad 
Foreign Ewmaelioal Review. 

" It preeento a lucid and powerful exposition of what the Beformation really was, and then pn)- 
•eeds to give a biographic sketch of some of those great men, hitherto generally unknowm who wen 
its honoured pioneers.^— JTomiKf^. 
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THE WORDS OF THE LOED JESUS. 

By SUDOLPH STIEB» J).S)., 

CHIEF PASTOR AND SUPEBINT£ND£n¥ OF S€HK£UDITK. 

In Eight Volumes 8yo, lOs. 6d. each. 

I* «* One of the meet precious books for the spiritual interpretation of the Grospels." — Archdeacon Hare. 

^ Dr Stier brings to the exposition ci our Lord's discourses, sound learning, a vigorous imderatanding, 
and a quick discernment ; but what is better, he brings also a devout mind, and a habit of thought 
spiritual and deferential to the truth." — Ewangelicai Chriatendom, 

" The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition. Its measure of practical and spiritual 
application, with ex^etical criticism, commends it to the use oi those whose duty it is to preach, as 
Well as to understand, the Gospel of Christ." — Gtmrdian, 

" We took up those volumes with hope, we lay them down with satisfaction, intending frequently 
to refer to them." — LUerary Churchman. 

" We know no work that contains, within anything like the same compass, so many pregnant 
instances of what true genius under chastened submission to the control of a sound philolcwnr, and 
gratefully accepting the seasonable and suitable helps of a wholesome erudition — is capable (3 doing 
m the spiritual exegesis of the sacred volume. Every page is fretted and studded with lines and 
forms qi the most alluring beauty. At every step the reader is oonstrained to pause and ponder, lest 
he should overlook one or other of the many precious blossoms that, in tiie most dazzling profusion, 
are scattered around his path. We venture to predict that his * Words of Jeeros' are destined tu 
produce a great uid happy revolution in the interpretation of the New Testament in this country." — 
British a/nd Foreign Evangelical Review. 

" W-e are delighted with the searching analysis, the depth and earnestness of thought which could 
not fail to be often richly «rowned with success.' ' — BapUH Magazine. 

** A book fuU of deep spiritual insight, and so thorough in its treatment, that it would be di£5cult 
to say whether it were best adapted to the closet or the study ; we have often had occasion to refer 
io Stier, «nd have never done so without reward." — Christian Spectator. 

The following is <the order of publicati9n of the Second Series : — 



Ist Year (1854). 
Hengstenberg's Christology, VoL L 
Baumgaiten, 3 Vols. 



4th Year (1857). 

Stier, Vol. 6. 
Keil on Joshua. 

Keil and Bertheau on Kings and 
■Chronicles, 2 Vols. 



2d Year (1655). 
Ullmann, 2 Vols. 
Stier, Vols. 1 and 2. j ^^^ year (W.58). 



3d Year (1856). 
Hengstenberg, Vol. 2. 
Stier, Vols. 3, 4, 5. 



Stier, Vols. 7 and 8. 
Hengstenberg's Christology, Vols. 3 
and 4. 



TBZXUD SSSBJBB, 1859. 

HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT; 

OR, OLD TESTAMENT DISPENSATION. 

By Professor KURTZ of Dorpat 

In Three Volumes. £1, lis. 6d. 

** It is intended to form a full and complete History of the Old Covenant, embracing every subject 
that comes ^tJiin that vange, shirking no difficulty, ignoring no disputed <po}nt. l%e object of the 
author is to describe the several links m the chain of developments by wliich God prepared the way, 
by successive revelafions, for the great end ctf all — the manifestation of Himself in a human form. 
The work is thus essentially a history. The substance of the Scripture story is given in a series of 
paragraphs, to which are added copioiis notes, elucidatoiy and explanatory, and in them are contained 
much most valuable matter. Not only are there full critical and philological investigations into the 
meaning of difficult words and phrases — not only are the geographical and historical notices most 
valuable, as giving a resume ot the most recent investigations and<conclusions — ^but the tone and 
spirit of the narrative is eminently manly and Christian. The work is prefaced with a condensed 
abstract of the Author's * Bible and Astronomy and Greology.^^' — Church oj England Monthly Review. 

" To cany out his design, the author uses all the learning of his predecessors, applied with much 
acuteness and good sense, and consecrated to the service of the Church by an enlightened and fervent 
piety." — Clerical JoumaL 

" Kurtz is a thoroughly evangelical, right-hearted man, whose reverence for the Word of God is 
as profound as his study of it is exact; he gives us a vei^ noble example of the combination of 
implicit faith in the trustworthiness of the recoras and resolution to give a good scientific aocouut of 
his faith." — Ixmdon Review. 

[Ihizd 8exi6B contiiiaed on page 
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TUIUB 8EBIB8— OontiniiecL 

STIER ON THE WORDS OF THE RISEN SAYIOUR, 

AND COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. 

One Volume, Ips. 6d. 

'* This Tolttme is in all respects alike remarkable and valuable. It illustrates a principle of which 
the balk even of Christian people have little thought, and gives prominenee to portions of Scripture 
which have hitherto been largely overlooked. We are unable to name any exposition so novel, so 
striking, so instructive, and so edifying. It cannot fail to bring forward those portions of Scriptures 
— poitions of infinite moment — which have hitherto, in a great degree, been neglected. The exposi- 
tion is evervwhere most excellent, and adapted to be helpful to the public instructor as well as to the 
private stuaeat. .... The latter half of this volume consists of thirty>two discourses expound- 
ing the Epistle of James. By these sermons we set great store. Nothing can be more full, clear, 
•Scriptural, and praotioal. The author has performed an exceeding great service to the Church of 
God, by whom, we axe confident, sooner or later, tiie work will be highly estimated." — Christian 
WUnen. 

** Thefe is much originality in Uie conception of the first work, * Tke Words of the Risen SctviourJ' 
^he Words, each of ^Mch is made the subject of a distinct lecture, are — ^to Saul the Persecutor — to 
•Ananias — ^to Saul in the Temple — Further Appearance to Saul — to Peter in the Trance on the 
Housetop — ^to Paul in Corinth-Ao Paul in Bonds at Jerusalem-^to Paul in his Infirmity — ^to John in 
Patmos — ^the Seven Epistles to the Seven Churches^^Flnal Word from the Throne. The comments 
upon these are rich and full, as entertaining as they are instructive. .... The second portion 
<of the volume consists of * 7%« JSpistle oj James Eat^Mwnded in Thirty-two DiscoursesJ' Of this vtq 
"Cannot speak in too high terms. It is a rich exposition of an Epistle which has been much neglected. 
It contains so much practical wisdom — such clear definitions of Gospel truths — such solemn and 
^affectionate exhortations to Christians, as to the duties they owe to themselves, to their church 
members, and to those around them. It can hardly be introduced into a Christian church or a 
Christian family without difiusing an odour of choicest fragrance."^- ^e«/eyan Times. 



COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. 

By PiofesBOr THOLITCE of Halle. 

l-RAKSLATBD FROM THE SIXTH EDITION OF THE ORIGINAL, 

By €hark8 F. EBAUTH, D.D. 

In One Volume. (10s. 6d.) 

^ Every production of Dr Tholuck's pen wears the impress of his genius, learning, and piety ; and 
^rhaps nis Comm^ataXy on John, as it now appears, may be regarded as the most generally accept- 
able of all his Works. He has happily, so far as we can judge, met with a compet^t translator in 
Dr Krauth. The name of TholucK, so dear in Eui'ope and America, Will secure to this Commentary 
«, Wide -circulation." — i^nofion ^Review. 



COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

TO WHICH ARE APPENDED: 

TREATISES ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON; ON THE BOOK OF JOB^ 

ON THE PROPHET ISAIAH ; ON THE SACRIFICES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE ; 

AND ON THE JEWS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By B. W. HENaSTBNBERa^ D.D. 

trasfllalied by B. W. StMOK. 
In Oae Volume, 8vo. (lOs. 6<i.) 



The reiAaining Volumes for I860 will be— TfloLtJCK on tlie Sermon on tlie Motint, and, 
In all probabOity, Dosnes on the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Vol. 1 . 



WOBSB VUSUSBmrBT T. AHD T. OLABX. 



JOHN AZiBlERT BSNGXIi'S 

GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

NOW FIRST TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
WITH ORIGINAL NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND ILLUSTRATIVE, 

In Five Large Volutties, Demy 8vo, 

SuBBCBiFTiON 31b. 6d., payable in ndvance, irrfree by Post S5s. 

Tli9 very large dexoand for Bengers Gnomon enables the Publishers still to supply it at the 

Subscription Price. 

The whole work is issued uader the Editorship of the ReV. Andrew R. Fausset, M.A., 
Rector of St Cuthbert's, York, late University and Queen^s Scholar, and Senior Classical ami 
Gold Medalist, T. C. D. 

For ih^ convenience of tuch as may wish ^only a portion of the i)ommentary^ the volumes are sold 
separately aiSs. QcL each (excq>t VoL n.y 10s, 6dJ 

Vol. I., Introduction, Matthew, Mask ; Vol. 11.^ Luke, JottN, Acts ; Vol. IIL, Romans, 
Corinthians ; Vol. IV., Galatians to H&brews ; Vol. V., James to the End. 

** We are heartilYglad that this important work, of an English Translation of Bengers * Gnomon, 
has not only been fairly started, but has been successfully completed. Bengel^s * Gnomon ' has always 
been held in the highest estimation by all competent judges, as presenting a very remarkable, pro- 
bably unexampled, combinatioB of learning, sagacity, critical tact, evangelical unction, and terse- 
ness and condensation of style. Its growing popularity in Grermany is, Uke the popularity of Cal- 
vin^s Commentary on the New Testament, as edited by Tholuck, one of the very best signs of the 
times. . . . The enterprising Publishers have secured, for this purpose, the services of several 
accomplished and thoroughly qualified scholars. Mr Fausset, of Trinity College, Dublin, acts as 
general Editor and Superintendent, and undertakes the translation of Uie Commentary upon the 
Srospels of Mark, Luke, John, and Acta of the Apostles. The Hev. James Bandinel of Wadham 
College, Oxford, has translated Bengel's General Preface, and his Commentary upon Matthew's 
Gospel. The Bev. Dr James Bryce, late of Aberdeen, has translated the portion upon the Epistles 
to the Bomans and Corintliians, and has undertaken the rest of Paul's Epistles. The Kev. Dr Fletcher 
of Wimbome, has executed the translation of the remainder of the work, on the Catholic Epistles, 
and Uie Apocalypse."— jBri^A and toreiyn Evangelical Review. 

** It is a thesaurus of terse, pithy, luminous, and sometimes admirable expositions of the words and 
phrases in the New l^tament. It is in fact a *• Gkiomon,' a * Pointer/ an * Indicator,' as on a sun- 
dial, of the meaning of ttie Evangelists and Apostles. It has been an invaluable aid to the commen- 
tators of more recent times; and we are happy to see that all our clergvmen may now have access, 
in their mother tongue, to the work which has already instructed them through the medium of critics 
familiar with the original of this most suggestive index. The tiwislators have f>erformed their woik 
with much pains-taMng, and have rendered an important service to scholars, who are interested in 

critical and theological investigations." — BibUotheca Sacra. 

« 

" Every scholar is familiar with the character of Bengel's ' Gnomon.' It is, for conciseness, suggestive- 
nses and feliciUr, unrivalled. More than a hundred years have elapsed since its first publication, and 
it is still one oi the books most frequentiy quoted or referred to as an authority by modem exegetical 
writers. The names of the trauslators are a guarantee for the scholarlike execution of the difiicult 
task.** — Princeton Review. 

" This translation is particularly good, eharacterised by accuracy and strength, and enriched, more- 
over, with many valuable original noles by the tnusslators. We eamestiy recommend it to all our 
readers as one oc the very best commentaries on the New Testament Scriptures." — Church of England 
Monthly Review. 

** In a word, Ithe student may heire calculate on fisdkig one of the best helps that the English or any 
other language ean affoi*d him." — Methodist Magazine. 

•* We hail with sincere pleasure the appearance of this work. Bengel's Exposition has been long 
known and Valued by all Biblical students, and as it can hardly be expected that the great mass, even 
of well-educated readers, should be able to read Latin with the same facility as their mother-tongue, 
a translation of Bengel's work into English will render it accessible to a much lai^er number than 
would otherwise have been able to avail themselves of its help. Bengel's mind was one peculiarly 
fitted for the task lie undertook ; united with acuteness in critical discernment, and a love of patient 
and laborious investigation, there was a spirit of deep, earnest, and practical piety which ever kept in 
view the great end and aim of Christianity." — Record. 

" It may safely be said, that the * Gnomon' of Bengel is, on the whole, the most valuable exegetical 
work on the New Testament which has ever appeared." — Journal of Sacred Literature. 
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THE WOEKS OF DE JOHN OWEN, 

EDITED BY 

EEV. DR GOOLD, EDINBUEeH, 

WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF REV J. EDMONSTONE, ASHKIRK. 

In Twenty-Four Volumes, 8vo. 



** Ifott fotn fim tlax in iim tlz teaming of Hfgitfoot; t(e j^ttengti of Oatnoci, 
tiz anaT^0{je( of l^otoe, tie jBiatour of Heigtton, t^e tucintfifi of l^e^fooon, t)e gloio of 
'Barter, tie copioujeinei$0 of Barroto, tie j^plentioat of l^tejBi, are all comiitteB* Wit 
0ioulTi guicil^ restore tie race of great TiittnejBi if our caimiHatejBi tnere tifjScipUneli in 

0UCi Tore/' — The Late Dr HcmUton of Leeds, 

Messrs CLARK of Edinburgh beg respectfully to invite attention to this >yell-known edition 
of Dr Owen's Works. 



I. Set in Twenty-font Vols. 8vo., . . * 

II. The Miscellaneons Works, Sixteen Yols^ . 

III. The Theologoumena, and some Sermons, One Vol., 

IV. The Exposition of the Hebrews, Seven Vols., 
V. Any Separate Volume, . ' . • 
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" As North British Reviewers, we cdigratulate our country on having produced this beautiful 
reprint of the illustrious Puritan : and from the fact that they have offered it at a price which has 
introduced it to 4000 libraries, we must regard the publishers as benefactors to modem theology. 
The Editor has consecrated all his learning and all nis industry to this labour of love ; and, by all 
accounts, the previous copies needed a reviser as careful and as competent as Dr Goold. Dr Thom- 
son's Memoir of the author we have read with singular pleasure. It exhibits much research, and a 
fine appreciation of Dr Owen's characteristic excellences ^ and its tone is kind and catholic Such 
reprints, rightly used, will be a new era in our Christian literature. They can scarcely fail to inten- 
sify the devotion and invigorate the faculties of such as read them. And if these readers be chiefly 
professed divines, the people will in the long run reap the benefit^' — N<nih British Heview. 

" Never before did the great Puritan appear in such a dress— evei;>' way in keeping with the character 
of the man and of his productions, and happily adapted to our modern ideas of convenience and taste. 
With respect to the important matters oi accuracy in the text, and ol careful editorial revision, we 
are cnnslxained to speak in terms of warmest commendation. Dr Goold seems to have formed a most 
correct estimate of the task committed to him ; he never shows himself but when there is a propriety 
in making his appearance, and is then nothing more than the interpreter of obscurities, and the usher 
of his principal into the better acquaintance oi the reader. This is a ceremonial by no means super- 
fluous ; for, though every one who has so much as set a foot within the domain of theological science 
is familiar with Owen's fame, few are conversant with the occasions and the circumstances of his 
multifarious authorship, and, consequently, a few words of preface must be \o the bulk of readers a 
very seasonable and acceptable aid. These introductory notices are really excellent, giving just the 
kind and the amount of information which will be generally desiderated, always expressed with 
neatness, and often with much felicitv. There is, no doubt, a transition somewhat startling from the 
base, and polish^ and pleasant flow of the prefatory notes, to the massive and often cumbrous march 
of Owen's style of exercitation ; but we are not the less reconciled to the effort of wending our way 
in the giant's company, that we have been giucefuUy introduced to his ac<][uaintance." — EvangeUca 
CkristendonA 

" . . . In short, with all our reverence for Owen, we are free to say that full justice has here 
been done to him at last, and we need not expect ever to see an edition surpassing the present It is 
something for the paMishers to have given a sermon by Owen which was never embn^ced^ before in 
his collected works, or to have exceeded what they promised to the subscribers by nearly two and a 
half volumes, but it is better far to have presented the no'ble old Puritan, so abundant in rich thought 
and solid tlieology, in a form worthy of himself, and of the brotherhood of which he is 'the best speci- 
men or type. The Life of Owen by Dr Thomson, prefixed to the first volume, and which we noticed 
at length when it appeared, the revision and notes of Dr' Goold, with the typogi'aphy and style of the 
M'Lole, are all worthy of the work." — Witnesa. 



WaSES FUHUSHSD B7 T. AKB T. GLABE. 



WOKKS OF JOHN CALVIN, 

m FIFTY-ONE VOLUMES, Demy 8vo. 



Edinburgh, 38, George Street. 

Messrs Clark be^ respectfully to announce that the whole Stock and Coptrights of the 
WORKS OF CALVIN, published b^ the Calvin Translation Society, are now their property, 
and that this valuable Series will be issued by them on the following very favourable terms: — 

1. — Complete Sets in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. (Original Subscription price about £13.) 
The ^* Letters," edited by Dr Bonnet, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. additional. 

2. — Complete Sets of Commentaries, 45 vols., £7, 17s. 6d. 

3. — ^A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion), for 21s., with the exception 
of the Institutes, 3 vols. 

4.— The Institutes, 3 vols., 24s. 



THE GONTBNTS OP THE SEBIES ABE AS FOLLOWS i— 



Institutes of the Christian Beligion, . 8 vols. 
Tracts on the Keformation, . . 8 vols. 

Oommentaj^ on Genesis, . . .2 vols. 

Harmony of the last Four Books of the 

Pentateuch, .... 4 vols. 
Commentary on Joshua, . . .1 vol. 

the Psalms, . .. 5 vols. 

Isaiah, * . . 4 vols. 

Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions, . . 5 vols. 

Ezeldel, . . 2 vols. 

Daniel, . . .2 vols. 

Hosea, ; . .1 vol. 

Joel, Amos, and Oba- 
diah, . . . I'voL 

Jonah, Micah, and Nahum 1 voL 
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Commentary on Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 

and Haggai, . 
„ Zechariah and Malachi, 

Harmony of the Synoptical Evangelists, 
Commentary on John^ Grospel, . 

Acts of the Apostles, . 
Bomans, 
Corinthians, 

Qalatians and Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, . 
Timothy, Titus, and 

Philemon, 
Hebrews, 

Peter, John, James,.ahd 
Jude, • • • 



M 



Ivol. 
Ivol. 
3 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
IvoL 
2 vols. 
IvoL 

Ivol. 

IvoL 
Ivol. 

IvoL 



Orders must be accompanied by a remittance, and may be transmitted through any respect- 
able bookseller. 



" The Venerable Calvin — I hold the memory of Calvin in high veneration ; his Works have 
s place in my library ; and in the study of the Holy Soripturee he is one of the Commentators I most 
frequently consult** — BUhcp Honley, 

" Calvin's Commentabies remain, after three centuries, unparaUeled for force of mind, justness 
of expression, and practical views of Christianity.** — Bishop o/^Calcutta (^Wibon). 

" The Qenevese Beformer (Calvin) surpassed Enox in the extent of his theological learning, and 
in the unrivalled solidity and clearness of his Judgment**— if CWe (Life of Knox), ♦ 

" A minister without this, is without one of the best Commentaries on the Scriptubes, and a 
valuable body of Divinity.** — Bickersteih, Christian Student, ' 



Amongst the Theological Works which were widely circulated in England and Scotland 
during the latter part of the Sixteenth century, Translations of many of the Writings of John 
Caxtin had a distinguished place. Of his eminence as a Drrons and Commentatob on the 
Hoi«T Scriptubes, it is unnecessary here to speak, though few are now fully aware of the 
very high respect in which his Works were held by all the leading English Reformers and 
Ecclesiastical Writers from Cranmer to Hooker, and the extensive benefits resulting to the 
Church of Christ from his literary labours. At that time, doctrines which he never held 
were not attributed to him ; nor were sentiments imputed to him which he never advocated. 
Bishop Horsley well advised to ascertain what is Calvinism and what is not. 

Copious Tables and Indices are appended to each of the Commentaries, etc., to facilitate 
reference, and to render the whole Series more generally useful and acceptable to every class 
of readers. 



Managers of Public, Parochial, Congregational, Vestry, or Lending Libra* 
8IBB, Beuoious Societibs, Bbading Clubs, and other Public Institutions, are re- 
spectfully invited to consider the advantage of subscribing to these Translations. Parties 
wishing to make presents to Pabish Libraries, Ministers, Students of Divinitt, ok 
Prxtate Fbibfi>8, would alio find that these Works could not fail to be a very useful and 
acceptable gift. 
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Just Published, in One Thick Yoltime (of aboat 520 pp.), Price 7i. 6d., 

HAND-BOOK 

OF 

CHURCH HISTORY 

TO THE REFORMATION. 

From the Oerman of FBOFESSO]^ EXJBTZ. 

WITH EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 
BY THB RXV. AIjFRBD EJ^SSRSHEZM, Ph.D«, 

AUTHOR OF ** HISTORY Of THE JEWISH NATION." 



EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

" Little, it is believed, requii^s to be said either by way of introduction to^ or 
apology for, the appearance of the present volume, which carries the narrative to 
the Heformation. The want of such a manual, at once so comprehensive as to 
serve for reference, and so condensed as to form a suitable text*book for students, 
has been long and increasingly felt. On a comparison of various works of this Mnd, 
|hat by Professor Kurtz has appeared to the £ditor best adapted for reproduction 
in English. It has been sought to make the Translation faithful without being 
slavish. Throughout the book has been anew and carefully compared with 
standard works on the subject in English and German* The Literature of the snb-r 
ject has also undergone careful revision, and been, to a considerable extent, 
supplemented. The Editor alone is responsible for the following portions of the 
volume — ^viz., the Life of Wycliffe, the Theology of Wycliffe, the Lollards, the I 
Sketch of the System of Hus, the Bohemian Brethren, and Hutnanism in England 
and Scotland. | 

" Though involving not a little labour and research, it has proved to the Editor 
indeed a work of love. The volume is now presented to the Public, in the fervent 
hope that, by the Divine blessing, it may promote the study of Ecclesiastical 
History, prove useful to those for whom it was primarily designed, and acceptable 
to the Church generally.** 




orks f ttlrlis^£b ka f . aii^ %, Clarfe, Ctritikrg^. 



Now ready in One Thick Voliime pemy 8t6, Second Edition, Price I2». 
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NEW TESTAMENT DICTION: 

INTENDED AS AN INTRODUTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, 

BT D£ GEOBQE BENEDICT WINEB. 

Translated from the Sixth Enlarged and Improved Edition of the Original, 
BY SDWARD MASSON, M.A., 

FORMERLY PROFESSOR IN THB UNIVERSnT OF ATHEKS. 



Extract from letter from the late Venerable Archdeacon Hardwick, Chiistian Advoeale, 

" It is a subject of sincere pleasure to all critics of the sacred text, that this elaborate and ex- 
liaustive treatise is at length in a fair way of becoming familiar to England as it has long beoi to 
Germany ; I shall have great pleasiure in commending it to my divinity class." 

The Publishers have also been favoured with the following opinions of this translation, all 
from well-known and eminent scholars : — 

I. " The translation of ^Winer^s Grammar' will, I am convinced, constitute an era in the Biblical 
Criticism of this country. It will dissipate those groundless fears as to the influence of Sacred ' 
Philology on the Christian faith, which the sad extravagances of our German brethren have tended 
to foster amongst alarmists ; and it will serve to show that Learning and Paith are not antagonists, 
but can cordially *■ kiss each other,' and that in this day, as formerly, the genuine scholar is the most 
likely to become and continue a i^und practical Christian. The translation appears to be admirably 
executed." II. This is indeed a valuable publication ; I rejoice at its bein^ made at last accessible, 
as I am in the habit of recommending it annually to my Greek class." III. *^ I shall have pleasure 
in recommending your beautiful and apparently accurate edition of * Winer.' " lY. ** Prom the 
hasty glance I have taken of it, I E^ould think it was very well done in all ways." Y. ''The work 
appears to be extremely well executed.** VI. " This translation of Winer's very valuable Ghrammar 
is extremely well-timed ; and, I doubt not, will be used in Cambridge by theological students, who 
are an increasing class in the Universitr^." YII. " I have no doubt that I will find it very usd^il in 
my lectures." YIII. I have opened it m a few places, and find that, judging from them, it appears 
to be done with great care. 1 have a large theological class, to which I shall have much pleasure 
in strongly recommending it" IX. "Having often had occasion to recommend to students the 
ori^nal work, or the old and very unsatisfactory translation, I shall have much greater confidence 
in recommending your publication, so carefully superintended by Professor Masson." 

^ This is the standard classical work on the Grammar of the New Testament, and it is of course 
indispensable to every one who would prosecute intelligently the critical study of the most imnortant 
portion of the inspired record ; it is a great service to render such a work accessible to the Englis^L 
reader." — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

" We gladly welcome the appearance of Winer's great work in^an English translation, and most 

strongly recommend it to all who wish to attain to a sound and accurate knowledge of the language of 

the Kew Testament ; we need not say it is ^ Grammar of the New Testament. It is not only 

' superior to all others, but so superior as to be by common consent the one work of reference on the 

subject. Ko other could be mentionea with it." — LMerarg Churchman. 

"> We congratulate Mr Masson on the completion of his labour, and on having made such a useful 
and permanent contribution to our translated Biblical literature. There can oe no doubt of the 
reliable character of a translation made by one with the knowledge and experience of Mr Masson, 
and he has transferred his German original into English that is at once idiomatic, clear, and per- 
f ectiy expressive." — Nonconformist 

From S. W. Turner, D.D., Prof, in the Episcopal General Theol. Seminary. 

" The value and importance of this work in its bearing on critical exposition of the New Testa- 
ment can hardly be overrated. I firmly believe that in proportion as such books are conscientiously 
used to assist in investigating and determining the true meaning of the Scriptures, will erroneous 
views of doctrine gradually disappear, and Divine truth prevail in its greatness. Exposition, founded 
on preconceived systems, human authority, personal feeling, or supposed analogy, must be abandoned, 
or modified, if found to be at variance with grammatical principles and usage. To assist in deter- 
niining such usage and settling such principles, I know of no book comparable to Winer's Grammar. 
It should be in the library of every clergj'man, and in the hands of every theological student" 



WOXKS PUBLISHED BT T. ASJ> T. CLABK. 



Just Pablished, in One Thick Volume (of about 52()pp.), Price 7s. 6d., 

HANDBOOK 

OF 

CHURCH HISTORY 

I 

TO THE REFORMATION. 



From the Oerman of PBOFESSOB EUBTZ. 

WITH EMENDATTOKS AND ADDITIONS, 

BT THE SEV. ALFRED EDESSHEIlf , Fh. D., 

AUTHOR 09 " HISTORY OF THS JEWISH NATION." 



EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S PREFACE 

" Little, it is believed, requires to be said either by way of introduc- 
tion to, or apology for, the appearance of the present volume, which 
carries the narrative .to the Eeformation The want of such a manual, 
at once so comprehensive as to serve for reference, and so condensed 
as to form a suit9.ble text-book for students, has been long and increas- 
ingly felt. On a comparison of various works of this kind, that by 
Professor Kurtz has appeared to the Editor best adapted for reproduc- 
tion in English. It has been sought to make the Translation faithful 
without being slavish. Throughout, the book has been anew and 
carefully compared with standard works on the subject in English and 
German. The Literature of the subject has also undergone careful 
revision, and been to a considerable extent supplemented. The Editor 
alone is reponsible for the following portions of the volume — viz., tho 
Life of Wycliffe, the Theology of Wycliffe, the Lollards, the Sketch of 
the System of Hus, the Bohemian Brethren, and Humanism in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

" Though involving not a little labour and research, it has proved to 
the Editor indeed a work of love. The volume is now presented to 
the Public, in the fervent hope that, by the Divine bjessing, it may 
promote the study of Ecclesiastical History, prove useful to those for 
whom it was primarily designed, and acceptable to the Church generally." 



WOBHS TVBUSSED B7 T. AKD T. GLASK. 



in Crown 8vo, Price 58., 

' * . • 

STUDIES ON BLAISE pascal: 

B7 thfl late A. VINET, D.O. 

TRANSLATED FEOM THE FBENCH ; 

• WITH AN APPENDIX OP NOTES, PARTLY TAKEN PROM THE WRITINGS 

GW LORD BACON AND DR CHALMERS. 

By ibt Eev. THOKAS SMITH, A.M. 

'' A work of much interest, especially to those who wish rightly to estimate the mind and character 
of FascaL We have looked over various passages in the original French, and, as might have heen 
anticipated from the well-known accuracy of the tranidator, find the rendering all that could be 
^shed; while the notes appended to the volume throw light o^ obscure points, at times check 
inaccuracies of thought, and reveal a mind accustomed during intervals of so-called relaxation, to 
hold converse with the highest intellects of bygone ages. The rare ability of Mr Smith was well 
understood in the East, and, we doubt not, will be more highly appreciated here the better he becomes 
known." — Witness, 

" The * Studies' of Vinet are often as profound as the * Thoughts' of Pascal — and that is the very 
highest praise. We earnestly request our readers to obtain and study the noble work." — Evangelical 
Juoffazinie, 

** This work of Yinet will materially add to his weH-eamed renown. He and Pascal were kindred 
spirits, alike worthy of each other, and here they will go down in company to the remotest posterity." 
— Christian Witness. ^ 



In Crown 8vo, Price 58., . , 

EARTHLY AND HEAYENLY THINGS : 

OR, THE TRUTHS UNFOLDED BY OUR LORD IN HIS INTERVIEW WITH 

NICODEMUS. 

By the Rev. JAMES GBIEBSGN^ BJ)., ErroL 

" It is rich in Christian thought, and will be appreciated by all who know and love evangelical 
truth."— Watchmati. 

*' This work is evidently the result of careful thought and of studious and repeated examination of 
the Sacred Text ; and without any parade of schokrship, it gives results which oidy a cultivated 
and devout mind could have produced. The book Is one that we can heartily recommend." — 
FYeeman, 

*' The work is sound, faithful, and devotional in a high degree, and it is calculated to rouse up 
dormant religious feelings in its readers." — Clerical JofwrnaL 

" Those who come to the perusal of this volume with a real interest in its subject and a desire for 
iDStruction, will find it to repay a careful perusal. The matter is solid and experimental, and is 
clearly and unaffectedly set lorth. Dr Grierson, indeed, possesses considerable power of analysis, 
statement, and appeal." — Aherdeen Journal, 



In Crown 8vo, Price 4s. 6d., 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST CENTURY : 

OR, THE NEW BIRTH OF THE SOCIAL LIFE OF MAN THROUGH THE RISING 

OF CHRISTLiNITY. 

Translated from the German of CHRISTIAN HOFFMAN^ 

INSPECTOR OF THE EVANGELICAL SCHOOL IN SALON, NEAR LUDWJGSBURG. 

" This volume is marked by originality of thought and freshness of treatment The volume merits 
a place in every congregational library and in the book-case of every student of divinity. Leyond 
both of these, too, we should much desire to see it obtain a circulation as large as on its merits it 
deserves." — jilercury. 

" The object of this volume is a noble one. It beautifully exhibits the characteristics of the early 
Church. The work is, in fact, an attemjpt to promote Chnstian union, and it deserves the careful 
study of all to whom that is dear." — Clerical Journal 



WOBXS PUBLISHED BY T. ASD T. CLAXK. 



In Crown 8to, price 5s., Second Edition reyised, 

LIGHT FROM THE CROSS: 

SERMONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 

Translated from the OermaiL of A. THOLUCE, D.D., 

FBOFESSOB OF THEOLOOT IN THE mflVEBSITT OF HALT.K, 

By the Bev. B. C. LUNDIN BBOWN, M.A., 

CURATE OF ST MARK^S, NORTH AUDLET ST., LOITDON. 

"With no ordinary coD^dence and pleasure we commend these most noble, * solemnising, ftnd 
touching discourses." — British and Foreign Evatyelical Review, 

" Dr Tholuck's sermons are not common-place spoken essays, but carefully considered expositiona 
of the operations of Diyine grace in the human heart, being instructiye and comforting to those who 
are accustomed, in any strict way, to reyiew their inner life, and look to their crucified Lord as the 
foimt of all heayenly influences.— Literary Churchman, 

" The sermons will increase Tholuck's reputation as a sound diyine. They contain many useful ! 
and practical applications of old truths, and abound with snggestiye matter." — Baptist Magasanc 

" This yolume of sermons is full of earnest and practical thought" — Ecdesiastii&. 

" Warm, earnest, with a slight tinge of the sentimental and imaginatiye, this will find many 
readers. We know not if we haye a better specimen of the German pulpit" — News of the Ckurchet- 

" Each one of these discourses displi^s a deep sense of the yalue of our Lord^s work on earth, i 
and a power both of experiencing and awakening in others the finest religious emotions. The 
yolume is a yaluable contribution to our deyotional theology." — Clerical JoumcU. 



DR KRUMMACHER'S NSW WORK. 



» In Crown 8yo, price 48. 6d., Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 

THE SUFFERING SAYIOUR: 

OR, MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST DATS OF THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 

By the Rev. P. W. KRUMMACHER, D.D., 

AUTHOR OF " ELIJAH THE TZSHBITE." 

TRANSLATED UNDER THE EXPRESS SANCTION OP f HE AUTHOR, 

By SAMUEL JAOKSOK. 

" The work bears throughout the stamp of an enlightened intellect under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, and of a profound study of the Word of God. It not only contains the same rich 
Chnstian experience and deep spirit of deyotion which haye made the author's other works emi- 
nently useful and popular, but it is highly calculated to meet the peculiar dangers of these rational- 
ising times." — Record. 

" This work will be prized by experienced Christians throughout the worid, and is destined, w* 
trust, to as wide a circulation, and as long a life, && the gifted author's Elijah."— Eno/wA Presbvterui'i 
Messenger. 




Times, 



W0BE8 PUBLISHED B7 T. AND T. OLABE. 



In Crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d., 
REV. DR DAVID BROWN'S 

CHRIST'S SECOND COMING: 

WILL IT BE PREMILLENNIAL? 

*< This is, in our judgment, one of the most able, comprehensive, and conclusive of the numerous 
"works which the millen&arian controversy has called forth. His argument has been very carefully 
prepared, and is characterised, not only by acuteness in detecting the weak points of the opposing 
theory, but also by candour in honestly meeting and grappling with the points in which its strength 
lies. We do not know any single vohmie wMch contains so full and satisfactory a digest of the 
reasonings and interpretations by which the advoc9.tes of the side of the question on which Mr 
Brown has arrayed himself, are accustomed to defend their position." — Watchman. 



In Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

THE PROPHETS OF THE RESTORATION: 

OR, HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, AND MALACHL 

' A NEW TRANSLATION WITH NOTES. 

By the Bev. T. V. MOOBE, D.D.^ 

PASTOR OF THE FIB8T PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RICHMOND, VIR. 

%* Especial attention is invited to this valuable work. 



In Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

A PLEA FOR THE WAYS OF GOD TO MAN; 

BEING AM ATTEMPT TO VINDICATE THE UORAL GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 

By WILLIAM HiEMINa, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIYERSIDT OF GLASGOW. 

" This publication is worthy of the name it bears, and the University with whicn its author is 
connected, and is one of the most valuable that has issued from any of the Scottish Universities for 
many years. The book, as a whole, is worthy of standing side by side with * Butler's Analogy.'"-— 
Brittah Standard, 

^*We have rarely read a metaphysical treatise written with greater richness and beauty of 
langfuage." — Btqptist Magazine, 



In Crown 8yo, price 6s. cloth, 

ILLUSTRATIONS, EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 

OF THE 

FABE'WEI.I. DISCOUBSB OF JESUS; 

BEING A SERIES OF LECTURES ON THE FOURTEENTH, FIFTEENTH, AND SIXTEENTH 

CHAPTERS OF THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. 

By the late Bev. JOHN B. PATTEBSON, ILA., Minister of FalUrk. 

" There is a sweet and elevating tone of piety running through these discouirses, which will make 
them acceptable and useful." — American Presbyterian. 

" We know few volumes of like character that may be read with more of untiring zest" — Warder. 

** These discourses exhibit philosophic thought and critical acumen, soimd theology and a graceful 
fancy, in harmonious combination, the whole being animated by a glowing piety. . . . We un- 
hesitatingly pronounce this volume the best exposition of our Lord's farewell discourse we have ever 
seen. The deep and holy mysteries enshrined in these precious words of Jesus,— the mystery of 
His person, — the relation of the persons of the Godhead to each other and to the Church, — are treated 
with caution and reverence, and with such a grasp of their reality and feeling of their power, that 
we are made to see Jesus, and sit at His feet Clearer views of the King in His beauty, or sweeter 
glimpses of the land that is afar ofF^ have been rarely put into book or sermon. . . . One of the 
leading excellencies of these discourses is ihe exhibition of the speculative and the practical in their 
vital and organic connection. . . . Each of these lectures is an edifice of demonstration, the 
beauty of which is less due to decoration than to the symmetry of the thought The grace by which 
the massiveness of the structure is relieved, is not only united with depth and power, but may be 
said to be their result . . . The style is one that is becoming rarer every day. It blends the 
force of idiomatic English with classic grace. It is rather cumulative and periodic than incisive and 
trenchant ; it has a stately march, a long-drawn harmony, and rhythmic cadence, which remind us 
of the Ciceronian period, and the sentences of Jeremy Taylor."-«|yt«neM. 
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In Crown 8to, price 5s. 6d., 

LECTURES, EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 

ON THE 

BOOS OF BSTBXXl. 

By AlrEZANDES D. DAVIDSOIT, D.D., 

MINISTER OF FREE WEST CHURCH, ABERDEEN. 

i< Dr Davidson's power of delineating chajracter, and analysing the springs and motives of condnct, 
is of a very high order, and his iUnstrations and defence of the peculiar doctrines of Ghristianitj 
always possess a freshness and a strength which command interest, and produoe comvietion. . . . 
We scarcely know one who has begun its perusal, without feeling that the wand of the enchanter 
has been waved over him, and he cannot get from under his speLL till he has finished its last page. 
No doubt this is partly owing to the exquisite story itself ; but much of it is also owing to the beauty 
of the preacher's expositions, and the earnestness of his practical appeals. The statesman will here 
learn lessons which may be useful to him in conducting the affairs of the nation ; the philosopher 
will see more clearly the workings of the human mind when agitated by passion ; the moralist will 
get his principles more deeply rooted ; the philanthropist will learn how society may be most surely 
ameliorated ; and the Christian will here get his hopes brightened and his faith strengthened."— 
Aberdeen Herald. 

" This is a work worthy of the author's reputation as a preacher. It is well written, quiet in tone, 
with a high de^ee of strength and self-possession, as of one who is thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, sound m doctrine, and eminently practical." — Banffshire JoumaL 



In Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
THE 



KINGDOni 

OF OUR 

LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

A PEAOTICAL EXPOSITIOK OF MATTHEW^ XVI. 13-28, XVIL, IVIIL ; MAKE VIH. 

27-38, IX. ; LUKE IX. 18-50. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM WILSON, 

MraiSTER OF ST PAULAS FREE CHUBC9, DUNDEE. 

" We cordially recommend this work, the perusal of which will both inform and delight, as well 
as, by the blessing of God, improve, in no orcQnary degree, the intelligent and devout student of the 
words of Jesus." — Witness. 

" Mr Wilson, by the publication of this volume, has made a valuable contribution to our treasurer 
of modem exposition. . . . We cordially recommend the volume. From beginning to end it 
exhibits the incessant action of a keen, sagacious, vigorous intellect, not unfrequently clothing its 
instructive statements in the eloquence of irrepressible Christian emotion, and the tenderness of a 
true pastor of souls. Communion, producing conformity, with Christ in His Cross, is the pre- 
dominant thought of the volume ; and this fundamental law of the kingdom of Christ is very clearly, 
impressively, and variously illustrated."— -BnV. and For. Evang. Review. 

" We have in this volume an elaborate exposition of the passages of Scripture quoted in the title- 
page. The author adheres to those views of the kingdom of Christ generally entertained bv all 
sound Protestants, and his work exhibits a thorough acquaintance with all the principles -whicli lie 
at the foundation of the Christian Church, and constitute both its doctrine and discipline." — I^atriot. 

" The work is eminently a practical one, and one, too, full of spirituality and unction, giving* a soul- 
stirring view of the vital relations between the living God and Saviour and each and all of His re- 
deemed people. And if we were asked for a work which is fitted instnimentally to call into existence 
and to foster and develop a living, enlightened, healthful piety, we would confidently recommend 
this weak, •• peculiarly fitted to serve that all-important and blessed end."— J/on/row M^fciew, 
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WORKS OF PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 

PRINCIPAL AND PROFESSOR OF DIVINmr pT TflE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 

In Demy 8vo, price IDs. 6d^ cloth, 

HERMENSSUTXCAIj MANTTAli: OR, INTROD UCTIO N TO 
TSm EXEaETICAI«' 8TI7DT OF THB SCRIPT UUKS OF 
THE KEW TESTAMSSNT. 

" The present volnme is calculated to he of the greatest service to the carefuj and con- 
scientious expositor of Scripture."— Gongxegatioiial Pnlpit. 

" Dr Fairbairn has precisely the training wjiich would enable him to gire a fresh and sug- 
gestive book on Hermeneutics. Without going into any tedious detail, it presents the points 
that are important to a student. There is a breadth of view, a clearness and manliness of 
thought, and a ripeness of learning, which make the work one of peculiar freshness and 
interest. I consider it a very valuable addition to every student's library." — ^Bev, Dr Moore, 
Author of fbe able Comiiientary on ** The Prophets of the BestoratioiL" 

CONTENTS. 

Part Fibst. — Discussion of Facts and Principles bearing on the Language and Interpreta- 
tion of New Testament Scripture. 

Pabt SfccOKD. — Dissertations on Particular Subjects connected with the Exegesis of New 
Testament Scripture. 

Part Third.— The Use made of Old Testament Scripture in the Writings of the New 
Testament. / 

Ih Demy Sro, price tOs. 6d., 

PROPHECY VIEWE D IN ITS DIBTlNCTIinG NATURE, ITS 
BPECIAIi FUNCTION AND PROPER INTERPRETATION. 

^* I venture to say, so far as I am permitted to judge, that a more admirable contribution to 
theological literature hw not appeared for many years than this work of Dr Pairbaim on 
Prophecy. Its completeness, its clearness, its thorough investigation of the whole subject, in 
a systematic way, from first to last, will render it, I think, the standard work on Prophecy 
from this time. It seems to me that I read it with the same sort of feeling with whicn one 
reads an epic poemr-eo complete, having beginning, middle, and end; and carrying the 
reader forward from the most simple exposition of first principles to the most sublime spiritual 
contemplations in the view of the approaching Millennium." — ^Bev. Dr OftwdHiih. 



In Demy 8vo, price IDs. 6d., Second Edition of 

-Kimnrn^^ AND THE BOOK OF HIS PROPHECY. 

AN EXPOSITION. 

'* A work which was greatly wanted, and which will give the author no mean place among 
the Biblical expositors of his country and language, for in it he has cast considerable light 
upon one of the obscurest portions of God's Word." — ^Eitto's Joximal of Sacred literature. 

** In the department of critical exposition, it is long since anything comparable to it has 
appeared in this country ; and on that particular portion of Scripture to which it is devoted, 
it stands alone. What was wanted in this country was an indigenous and independent pro- 
duction, to which, with foreign aids, English criticism and theology should throw their highest 
light on this very important part of the living oracles, and this, we can assure our readers, they 
will find in the work before us. Further remarks we must reserve for the present. Mean- 
time, we congratulate the author on this, the happiest effort as yet of his able pen." — ^Free 
Church Magazine. 

• ^ 

In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, price 18s., 
THE TYPOIaOaT OF SCRIPTURE, 

VIEWED m CONNECTION WITH THE WHOLE SERIES OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATWHS. 

Third JEdition, greatly Enlarged and Improved. 

" It is by far the soberest, most systematic, and most satisfactory work of the kind that we 
have yet seen, and will, we trust, very speedily obtain extensive reputation." — Chnnih of 
•Rngifl-iiif Quarterly Beview. 

** A learned, judicious, and truly evangelical work." — Dr Pye Smith. 

** I now say, no Biblical Student should be without Mr Fairbairn*s Typology." — "Dr Samuel 
Lee in his ** Events and Times of the Visions of DanieL** 
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In Crown 8to, price 3s. 6d. cloth, • 

EVANGELICAL MEDITATIONS. 

BY THE LATE ALEXANDER VINET, D.D., 

FBOFBSSOR OF THEOLOOT IN LAUSAKNE, SWITZERLAKD. 

^ The Chalmers of Switzerland."— D'Aubigne. 

CONTENTS. 

C. The Waters of Shiloah and the Waters of the Great River. 11. The Jews <»n salting 
Jerenuah. III. A First Gift, the pledge of all others. IV. Sanctification. V. Joy Unceas- 
ing. VI. Jesus instmcting the Rich Young Man. VTL Human Equality. VIII. The Fast- 
ing which God regards not. IX. Jesus Fulfilling the Law. X. The Centurion's Faith. 
XI. The Rash Judse. XII. Christ's Union with the Church the Image and Model of Mar- 
riage. XIII. Aquua and Priscilla. XIV. The Waters of Bethesda. 

" The name of Alexander Vinet is a guarantee that this is a good book, and that of Hasson is 
fiecority for the excellence of the translation. We have read the volume ^Tith the deepest interest'*— 
Baptist Magftrine. 

" They are earnest and practical appeals to the conscience on matters of vital importance to pro- 
fessing Christians."— Clerical JonniaL 

'* The work before us is one which will be most highly prized by the spiritually-niinded and 
single-hearted Christian." — ^Patriot. 

" It is quite worthy of its distinguished author, and contains a great deal of edifying matter, pre- 
sented in a very beautiful and striking way."— British uid Foreign Evangelical Review. 



In Demy 8vo, price 6s., clotl^ 

ZWINGLI; OR, THE RISE OF THE REFORMATION 

IN SWITZERLAND. 

▲ LIFE OP JHE REFORMER, WITH SOME NOTICES OF HIS TIME AND CONTEMPORARIES. 

BY fi. CIRISTOPPEL, 

' PASTOR OF THB REFORMED CHURCH, WINTERSINGEN, SWITZERLAND. 

Translated firom the German by JOHN COCHRAN, Esq. 

" We hold it in high estimation ; shall turn to it as an authority on all points connected "with lie 
Beformation in Switzerland, and predict that posterity will consider it not the least interesting account 
of one of the most eventful periods in the world's history." — ^Wealeyan Times, May 17, IG^. 

" It is by far the best piece of continental biography that has reached us for a long time. Althouirh 
a book specially suited to clergymen and ministers, it may be read with the utmost advantage by all 
eJasses."— €hiistian Witness. 

" The translation is admirably and intelligently done."— lEonthly Bagister. 

" We cordially commend the work as substantial and most instructive, and as worthy of a place in 
the hbraries of all interested in the study of the Eeforraation times and workers."— Scottiah Gnardian. 

" This book is undoubtedly one of the most valuable of Messrs Clark's publications."— British 
Quarterly Beview. 



In Crown Svo, price 58. cloth. 

THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS: AN EVIDENCE 

FOR Christianity: 

BY DR CARL ULLMANN, 

Author of " Reformers before the Beformation, principally in Germany and the Netherlands." 
TraiifllAted from the Sixth German Edition l^ BEV. BOBEBT L. BBOWIV. 

" We welcome it in English as one of the most beautiful productions of Germany, as not only 
readable for an English public, but as possessing, along with not a few defects, many distingnished 
excellencies. .... We warmly recommend this beautiml work as eminently fitted to diffuse, among 
those who peruse it, a higher appreciation of the sinlessness and moral eminence of Christ. The 
work has been blessed al^dy ; and may have its use also to an English public. The translation is 
happy, and a correct rendering of the thoughi, though occasionally free." — British and Fozeiga 
EriEuigelical Beview. 

" The volume will be welcomed by the Churches of England, seeing the subject has nowhere been 
discussed at the same length, with the same depth and abmty." — British Standard. 

" A work of great power and beauty, presenting the glorious fact in a variety of lights, alike ori- 
ginal and impressive. We have not received from Germany for a considerable ume a book so abound- 
ing in spiritual excellence." — Christian Witness. 

** This is a very remarkable volume, disp^ying a wonderful power of analysis and closeness of 
argument. The whole subject is discussed in the most comprehensive manner in this masterly work." 
—Presbyterian Banner. i 
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Now in course of PuhUcaiion^ in Super Royal 8t;o (128 Pages Double Columns)^ 

Price 3«. 6c^. each Part, 
(to be completed in about eighteen fabtb), 

THE PROTESTANT 

THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA ! 

BEINa A CONDENSED TRANSLATION OF 

HERZOG'S REAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

WITH ADDITIONS FROM OTHER SOURCES. 

BT BEV. J. H. BOMBEBGEBy D.D., 

ASSISTED BY DISTINGUISHED THEOLOGIANS OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 



This work is based upon ^^ Herzog's Real Encyklopadie f Ur Protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche/' published in Germany. It will embrace all subjects belonging properly to 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, and will furnish the most reliable results of 
recent study, research, and discoveries in the various departments of science in its relation 
to Christianity, including the several branches of 

1. BIBLICAL LITERATURE— Biblical Philology, Geography, History, Botany, 
Geology, Natural History, Antiquities, Criticism, and fiermeneutics. 

2. SYSTEMATIC LITERATURE— Apologetic, Dognaatic Moral Sciences, Polemical 
and Pastoral Theology, Homiletics, Liturgical, Church Polity, and Church Arts. 

3. HISTORICAL LITERATURE— Church History and Antiquities, History, Theo- 
logy, History of Sects and Heresies, Patristic History, Biography, etc. 

4. HISTORICAL SYMBOLISM ; or, a Representation of the Comparative Position 
and Relation of the various Evangelical Denominations, and their Respective Doctrinal 
and other Characteristics. 

The work will be issued in about 18 Parts, of 128 double column pages, price 3s. 6d. 
each, and will form, when complete, two or three super royal octavo volumes. 

The original work is being issued with unprecedented regularity ; and the Editor, being 
in communication with Dr Herzog, will be enabled to follow it as rapidly as is consistent 
with accuracy, so that its completion may be looked for at no distant date. 



Just Published, in Medium 8vo, Price 10s. 6d., cloth, 

A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

By henry E. F. GUERICKE, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology in Halle. 

Translated from the German, by William G. T. Shedd, Professor in 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

^^ Here is a manual of Church History which may be confidently recommended, without 
reserve or qualification, to students belonging to all evangelical churches. Guericke is 
thoroughly orthodox. As compared with Hase, whose manual — ^scientifically and artisti- 
cally the very best of all manuals of Church History — we recently introduced and warmly 
commended to our readers, it may briefly be said, that Guericke's evangelical belief and 
feeling give him a more lively and appreciative interest in the internal history of the 
Church, — that he devotes more attention to the development of doctrines, — and that 
he presents more perfectly the range of thought and substance of opinion distinguishing 
the works of the principal writers in successive ages of the Church. 

** We rejoice in the appearance of this volume, and heartily thank Professor Shedd for it. 
It is no mere literal rendering of the original — if it had been, it would, as many competent 
judges declare, have been confused in arrangement of the matter and most cumbrous in 
style, but Professor Shedd has wisely translated with freedom, and has improved the 
structure of the work." — Nonconformist, Sept. 2, 1857. 

" The Manual of Professor Guericke, which has just been produced in this country in an 
English dress, is a valuable attempt to compel the theological student to take something 
more then a cursory view of the earlier centuries of our religion."— 'Z«7era/y Churchman, 

^ We are glad that a Manual of Church History has appeared, which exhibits at once 
undoubted orthodoxy, and that grasp of mind which is alone capable of treating such a 
subject with a luminous and lively brevity." — Clerical Journal, 
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WORKS OF PRO FESSOR YINET OF LAUSANNE. 

PASTOEAL THEOLOGY : THE THEORY OP A GOSPEL MINISTKY. 

Trazmlated from ihA Fzenoh of FBOrESSOB VINET. 
In post Syo, price Ss. 6d., cloth, Second Sedition* 

" All that might be expected from the pen of the first of Aodem French theologians.*'— 
British Quarterly Boviexr. 

" By far the most eomplete and most pra^tial trea^e hitherto written on the subject."— 
Literary Gazette. 

" One or two rapid readings will not suffice to exhaust the treasures of Christiiln and pas- 
toral experience, of enlightenment, of tenderness, of practical directions, of elevation, and of 
edification, which fiU these pages. • We will find it to our profit to lead at least once a year 
this precious volume, if it were only as the means of serving us pMtors for the examination of 
our consciences." — ^ArchiveB du ChjiBtiaxiume. 



HOMILETICS ; OB, THE THEORY OP PREACHING. 

Second Edition, carefully revised and edited with eopious notes by the Bev. A. B. FAUS- 
SET, Editor of Translation of Bengel's *' Gnomon." Demy 8vo, price 9s. (^Copyriffht.') 

" We do not dread the rehuke of any party in the church when we express our conviction, 
that all wh6 wish to combine mental diligence, logical accuracy, and scientific treatment of 
their texts, with those higher and holier aspects to which preaching relates, will be instructed 
and improved by perusing this treatise." — Glerioal JoornaL 

" Yinet, from his previous studies, wa^ especially at home on suoh a subject, in which he 
finds scope, not only for his powers of exposition, but also for his rich faculty of criticism, 
some exquisite gems of which are scattered up and down its pages."— Koith Britaah Beview. 

" Everywhere there is the impress of a superior mind refusing the freshness of its own origin- 
ality into the mere techniealities of art and duty ; the reader will perhaps experience more of 
intellectual, and, we must add, of spiritual quickening than from the perusal of any kindred 
work on the same topic." — British and Foreign Evangelical Beview. 



VITAL CHRISTIANITY: 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES ON THE RELIGIONS OF HAN AND THE RELIGION OF GOB. 

Translated, with an Introduction, by ROBISRT TtTBKBITIiIa, 

FABTOa OF THB HOWASD STREET OHUHCH, BOSTON. 

Post 8vo, 2s., cloth. 



EVANGELICAL MEDITATIONS, 

In Crown Svo, pTice afs. 6d. 

HISTOfiY OF FfiENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTfl CENTFET, 

INCLUDING VOLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, MONTESQUIEU, ETC. 
Translated by tlie Rev. JAJUKfeSS BRYCE, IX^D. 

8vo, pp. 500, price 66« 

^' Yinet is the most illustrious ornament of modern French Protestantism. Distingoished 
alike in literature and theology, he presents a union of nohle qualities which are too seldom 
seen united. If there are others among the divines of French Switzerland who are better 
known to us, this arises in a great measure from the very refinement and dignity of his literary 
and theological labours, which commend themselves rather to the cultivated than to the 
popular Christian sympathy in all countries. The two volumes on Pastoral Theology and 
Homiletics are the Amits of his theological labours at Lausanne ; they are admirable in spirit, 
and contain, as a whole, more valuable matter of study for the Christian minister than any 
similar volumes which we know. Vinet was a Christian thinker who had the rare skill to 
clothe his thoughts in precise and beautiful langnage. He was eminently one of those noble 
spirits whom God ever and anon raises up to stir by their living utterances the hearts of many 
— to bring into powerful relief that perfect harmony of the divine and human which has been 
given eternally in the Gospel — to speak, in short, the language of the Gospel to the world, and 
the language of the world to the Church* His comprehensiveness as a thinker we reckon his 
highest intellectual characteristic. He seizes with direct grasp the central subject of specnla- 
tioii and discussion, the vnity in which it inheres and from which its whole meaning goes forth. 
What a refreshing strength and buoyant interest does this give to his writings, after wading 
throifgh volumes of disjointed, however important, learning 1 His fertility and variety, the 
rich profusion of intellectual treasure which he expends so freely and sometimes so brilliantly, 
is another of his prominent endowments." — Extract from Review of Vinet's Writings in Korth 
British Review August 185^ 
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Ii^ Crown 8vo, price 3s. cloth, 

THE PRIMETAL WORLD: 

A TREATISE ON THE RELATIONS OF GEOLOGY TO THEOLOGY. 

By the Ber. PATON J. GLOAG. 

Author of a '* Treatise on the Assurance of Salvation/* and a "Treatise on Justification by 

Faith." 

** A very able and oaxitTous volume. We can cordially recommend it to those of our readers 
who take an interest in this class of subjects, and who wish to attain in a small compass and a very 
readable form, a fair account of the present state of geological inquiry, in its relations to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture.** — BcclenasHc 

^^ We recommmend the ' Primeval World* to everjr student of the Bible, as the most lucid, com- 
plete, and popular work on the subject" — Perth Courier, 

" Mr Gloag deserves great commendation for the very cautious and candid tone which everywhere 
pervades hiBvbook.**-^Co«raf9^ 

" We know no book of its size which more concentrates all that is worth knowing in the science." 
— Scottish Press. 

" The publication is, in all parts, masterly, and in general stamped with a satisfactory character.** 
— British Standard. 



In 3>emy 8vo, price 98. cloth, 

THE ESSENTIALS OF PHILOSOPHY, 

Wherein its Constituent Principles are traced throughout the various Department of Science : 
WITH ANALYTICAL STEICTURES ON THE VIEWS OF SOME OF OUR LEADING PHILOSOPHERS. 

. By the Rev. GEOBQE JAHIBSON, M.A., 

ONE OF THK M l N U yr KK S OF THK PAB|SH OF OIJ> MACHAR, ABERDEEN. 

^ If Mr Jamieson has not done all he hoped, he has yet done much. The surefootedness of his 
philosophy, ever schooling itself in facts, ana proceeding with cautious step from the known to the 
unknown, the tenacity of his faith in the imiversality oi the great laws by which God governs the 
world as the basis of all science, and the evolution and application of his doctrine of causality 
furnish admirable examples for imitation. As the champion of the school of Locke and Beid, he has 
cleared the ground which they occupied of its encumbrances ; and, pushing their philosophy forward, 
presents an advanced front far within the lines of error. The grandeur of his generalisations, and 
the dauntless courage and success of his attacks, will compel attention to the book.** — North British 
Review. 

In Demy 8to, Price lOs. 6d« cloth, 

HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL: 

OR, INTRODUCTION TO THE EXEGETICAL STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By the Rev. PATRICE FAIBBAIBN, DJ)., 

PRINCIPAL AND PROFESSOR OF DIVDflTY IN THE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 

** I am greatly pleased with Dr Fairbaim*s Hermeneutical ManuaL The author has dirscoursed 
with his usual candour, discrimination, and ability, numerous topics pertaining to the interpretation 
of the Sacred Writings ; and the whole work bears so much the impress of ripe scholarship and 
sound thinkiog, that ii cannot fail to be welcome as a valuable contribution to the theological litera- 
ture of our day." — Th^ Rev, II, A, Boardmann^ D.D.., Philadelphia, 



In Fscp. 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 

COMMENTARIES, EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 

ON FIRST EPISTLE TO THESSALONIANS, JAMES, AND FIRST JOHN. 
By Bev. ALEZANBEB S. PATTEBSON, D.D., Glasgow. 

*^ Dr Patterson has endeavoured to give permanence to the more important points in his congrega- 
ional lectures on the books named in his title-page. Many good people, who want a practical 
rather than a scholarly commentary, will read I)r Patterson's book with interest and profit." — 
Edectic Re^ew. 

" We embrace the opportunity of stating that, in our opinion, they are in many respects models 
of what expositions of the Word of God ought to be— simple, concise, comprehensive, and strictly 
textual. They are simple, because perspicuous. It is not, however, the simplicity of mere triteness ; 
it is the simplicity which is the result of close and cjweful study, of patient and profound in- 
vestigntion, of a thorough and intelligent apprehension of the subject under consideration." — 
Guardiaru 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS PUBLISHED BT T. ft T. CLABK. 



n. Tlctor Cousin. 



J^ECTURES on the TRUE, the BEAUTIFUL, and the GOOD. By M. Victob 
Cousin. Translated, under the sancHon of M. Qnuvt, by O. W. Wight. In post Sro, 
priee Gb. 6(L 

The Pablishers have had the honoar to receive from M. Coosin, the advance sheets of a New 
and greatly Improved Edition of the above work. 

^ These Lectures are intended for general application; there is not one of them which can be 
perused without profit and pleasure; to the artist, perhaps, those on the 'Beautiful' will be 
found most attractive, because they speak of those things in which his thoughts and feelings are 
most interested. In a word, we cannot too highly recommend this book, which, by the way, is 
published at ti very moderate cost, to all, whether artists or not, who desire to have their minds 
elevated, and their thoughts rightly directed by sound logical reasoning and noble sentiments. 
It is very long since we had a volume in our hands that has .afforded us so much gratification 
in the perusal. It will be found a faithful and generous companion wherever fortune shall lead 
you, under the tent of the soldier, in the office o| the lawyer, of the physician, of the savant, in 
the study of the literary man, as well as the studio of the artist. Mr Wight's translation is 
rendered into graceful and elegant language, with every allowance for the difficulties with which 
he had to contend, in giving a clear and lucid meaning to the original phraseology." — Art Union 
JoumaL 

^ An admirable translation of perhaps the most eloquent work on philosophical subjects whidi 
has ever appeared in any language. No reader of taste, whether he care about philosophy or 
not, can take up this work without being fascinated by it" — Banner of Ulster, 

^ This volume contains M. Cousin's summary of his distinctive doctrines, with his latest 
corrections and additions. Endowed with an intellect of great compass and brilliancy of imagina- 
tion the authqr has been able to attract the attention of the many to philosophical doctrines of the 
loftiest order. Philosophy has indeed been fortunate in her minister." — Edinburgh Guardian. 

*' This book must be by no means taken for a mere mass of abstract metaphysics ; on the con- 
trary, it is varied and enlivened by criticism on literature and art of the most attractive character, 
and whether the reader accept or reject M. Cousin's spiritualist philosophy, he will read him 
always with pleasure and often with instruction;" — Putnam's Magazine. 

$ 

I 

QOURSE of the HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By M. Victob Cousin. 

Translated by O. W. Wight. In 2 vols., post 8vo, price 88. 6d., cloth. 

*«* This translation is already recommended by the Professors of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other places. 

** M. Cousin's * Course of the History of Modem Philosophy* is here, for the first time entire, 
presented to the English reader. It consists of Lectures delivered at Paris in the years 1828-9. 
' The delivery of these Lectures,' says Sir Wm. Hamilton, ' excited an unexampled sensation in 
Paris. Condemned to silence' during the reign of Jesuit ascendancy, M. Cousin, after eight years 
of honourable retirement, had ascended again the chair of philosophy; and the splendour with 
which he recommenced his academical career, more than justified the expectation which his recent 
reputation as a writer, and the memory of his earlier lectures, had inspired. Two thousand 
auditors listened in admiration to the eloquent exposition of doctrines unintelligible to the many, and 
the oral discussion of philosophy awakened in Paris, and in France, an interest unexampled since 
the days of Abelard. The daily journals found it necessary to gratify, by their earlier analyses, 
the impatient curiosity of the public ; and the Lectures themselves, taken in short hand, and cor- 
rected by the Professor, propagated weekly the influence of his instruction to the remotest pro- 
vitaces of the kingdom.' " — Edinburgh Review. 

** This work contains the fullest and most popular exposition of the eclectic system of philoso- 
phy of which Cousin was the founder. The translation is always correct and clear, and it will 
doubtless be the standard version of what must still, though a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since its publication, be regarded as the most valuable philosophical work of our times^" — Tait*s 
Magazine. 

QN the DESTINY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY, and EXPOSITION of 
^ ECLECTICISM. By M. Victor Cousin. Foolscap 8vo, 48. 6d. 
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GOTTHOLD'S EMBLEMS: 

OR, INVISIBLE THINGS UNDERSTOOD BY THINGS THAT ARE MADE. 

By CHBISTIAN SCRIVEB, Minister of Hagdebnrg in 1671. 

Translated firam the TwentyTEiglLth Oermaii Edition, by the Bev. BOBEBT UEKZIES. 

'First and Second Series, Crown 8to, 58. each. 

" A peculiarly fasciaatin^ volume. It is rich in nappy and beautiful thoughts, which grow on the 
root of genuine piety." — Witness, 

" A good and useful book. It may be put into the hands of the simplest Christian with confidence 
that it IS certain to do him good. It will exercise his religious affections, and fan the flame of devo- 
tion with quiet, natural, and interesting discourse on eternal things." — Literary Churchman. 

" A very notable boolc, rich in quaint allegorisings, and full of Scriptural sentiment" — News of 
the Chvrches. 

" A beautiful and suggestive work."— Zeiwre How, 

In Crown 8vo, price 38. 6d. cloth, 

LIFE IN ISRAEL: 

OK, TALES ILLUSTRATIVE OP HEBREW CHARACTER AND HISTORY AT 

VARIOUS EPOCHS. 

By M. T. BICHAfiDS. 

" This is a charming volume, and cannot fail to interest the reader. "We have been particularly 
impressed with the happy introduction of Scripture quotations in prose and verse. These passages, 
in pathos, beautjjr, and sublimity, far transcend the highest flight of Shakespeare and Milton. The 
book is true to history. Its type of Christianity is simple, attractive, and evangelic." — Christian Times, 

" The execution of the autiior*s task appears to be of a kind that will insure a very warm welcome 
wherever it may be read. The st^rle is glowing and v^orous, the descriptions both of natural 
scenery and of pageants and ceremonies are striking and effective, the imaginary character are well 
drawn and interesting, and the narrative is sustained with great skill." — Couramt, 

" This is a most interesting volume." — Church ofEna, Quarterly Review. 

** This is truly a fascinating volume — ^its style brilliant and poetic, its characters skilfully por- 
trayed, and its plan wcJl conceived and carried out. It is a production evincing high genius and 
extensive reading, and must command a very large circulation. We most cordially recommend it to 
our readers."— iW^iou* HmM. 

HISTORY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 

WITH A GENERAL-INTRODUCTION TO CHURCH HISTORY. 
By PHILIP 8CHAFF, B.D.y Professor in the Theological Seminary, Mercersbnrg. 

In Two Volnmes, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
** I hall the work as the harUnger of a great and glorious future. It is worthy of a German 
scholar, of a disciple of Neander (to whom the work is dedicated), and of a behoving and free 
Christian and Protestant ; it stands on German ground, but is not the less original for that." — Di^ 
BunsetCs *^ Bippolytus,** \ 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By PHILIP SCHA^r, D.D^ 

From the Birth of Christ to the Reign of Constantine. a.d. 1-311. 8va, price 12s. 

EGYPT AND THE BOOKS OF MOSES: 

OR, THE BOOKS OF MOSES ILLUSTRATED BY THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 

WITH AN APPENDIX. 

By E. W. HENGSTENBEBa, D.I>., Professor of Theology at Berlin. 

Translated by B. I). 0. BOBINS, Abbot Resident Profeaflor, Theologieal Seminary, Andover. 

With Additional Notes hy W. COOK TAYLOR, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S., 

of Trinity College, Duhlin. 8vo, 78. 6d. 
** * Egypt and the Books of Moses' is an invaluable addition to the means already possessed in this 
country, for understanding the references to Egyptian customs so often alluded to in the Pentateuch/ 
— Evangelical Magazine. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE GENUINENESS OF DANIEL 

AND THE INTEGRITY OF ZECHARIAH. 
tBy R W. HENGSTENBEBG, D.D., Professor of Theology in the UniverBity of Berlin. 

Translated by the Rev. B. B PBATTEN. 

And a Dissertation on the History and Prophecies of Balaam by the same Author. 

Trandated by J. E. BYLANB. Octavo, 12s. 
"It stands foremost — A verj' leanied work, and more full and rich than even his Christolos^'." — 
TJtoluck. '=•' 
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In CroVn 8yo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL AND THE 
REVELATIONS OF ST JOHN, 

VIEWED IN THEIR MUTUAL RELATION, 
WITH AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL PASSAGES. 

BY PROFESSOR C. A. AUBERLEI?, 

or BA8LB. 

WITH AN APPENDIX BT M.FB, BOOS. 

TRANSLATED BY REV. ADOLPH SAPHIR. 

" We haU with pleasure tliis addition to our theological literature. The author^s ficws 
appear to us as. Scriptural, and eminently characterised by the piety of the author, whilst 
manifesting profound learning and deep research." — Christian Esaaminer, 

" Professor Auberlen, taking his stand upon the simple truth, endeavours by fair exegesis 
to refute those hostile attempts to subvert the Divine authority of those books, and to 
determine the real'bearing of the Prophecies themselves." — Bibh Treasury. 

<< We recommend the work as an admirable example, upon the whole, of beautiful, clear, 
and, in many parts, somid exposition. His spirit is admirable ; and we cannot but think 
that the study of Prophecy, as he studies it, wiU greatly advance our knowledge of, and 
insight into, that most interesting and profitable department of revealed truth." — News of 
the Churches, 



In one large Volume, Demy 8vo, Price 10s. 6d., 

A Commentary, Expositoiy and Practical, 

ONTHB 

EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER S. PATTERSON, D.D., 
Minister of Hutchesontown Free Church, Glasgow. 

* We are much pleased with Mr Patterson's exposition of this noble epistle. It is dis- 
criminating, sound in doctrine, lucid in statement, and not unfrequently earnest and 
forcible in appeal. There is not, to our taste, too much critical discussion in it, and we 
think that the work, while there is much in it that will be useful to Students of Scripture, 
may be read with advantage by the private Christian in his closet, or even in his family 
cirde. Though not professedly a learned or critical commentary, it does not overlook 
any points of difficulty presented by the epistle, but meets them as they arise with sound 
scholarship and great judgment." — Evangelical Magazine^ June 1856. 

^^ This is one of these goodly well-proportioned octavos whose external appearance pre- 
possesses one in their favour ; and the author has made a valuable contribution to the de- 
partment of Biblical exegesis. Less voluminous and dogmatical than Owen, not so 
minutely philological as Moses Stuart and Tholuck, yet combining the excellencies of 
them all, the work before us is one that will not soon be superseded. It is precisely the 
kind of exposition that is required by a large number of intelligent Christians." — English 
Presbyterian Messenger^ June 1856. 



In Foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 6d. doth, 

INTERNAL HISTORT OF GERMAN PROTESTANTISM SINCE THE 

MIDDLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

BY C. P. A. KAHNIS, D.D., 

Professor of Theology in the University of lidpsic 
TRANSLATED BY THE REV. T. MEYER. 

« We are not aware of any English book to which a student of theology could refer for 
an account of men whose opinions and writings are so largely influendng our own. ^ Dr 
Eahnis supplies this information with admirable conciseness and predsion." — Ouardian. 

" A valuable addition to our theological literature, and in no book could the English 
reader derive anything like the amount of information and instruction on the subject which 
the present volume will afford him ; there is a life, a harmony, and a strength of repre- 
sentation (see, for example, the portrait of Schleiermacher) such as only an accomplished 
artist could have produced." — Eclectic Review, 
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AMERICAN PULPIT. Containing Sermons by Barnes, Cheever, 

•^ Hod6e, etc Boyal 12mo, Ss. 

A NDERSON'S (REV. JOHN) CHRONICLES OF THE KIRK ; 

•^ OR, SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OP THE CHURCH OP SCOT- 
LAND, from tha EarU60t Period to the time of the Second RGformation. Fscp. 8vo, ds. AL 

' m. 

"DARNES' (REV. ALBERT) PRACTICAL SERMONS. 

-^ Fscp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

IV. 

fiHALYBJEUS' HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OP SPECULA- 

^ TIVE PHILOSOPHY. Translated by Rev. Ajufrjsd EDKKSHEiif, LL.D., Aberdeen. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. 
V. 

*f CLE'S PRACTICAL DISCOURSES ON GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY, 

^ etc Fscp. 8vo, 4s. 

fOOK'S (EEV. DE) STYLES OF WEECS. Forms of Procedure and 

^ Practice of the Church Courts of Scotland. Revised and Adapted to the Present State of the a 

Law of the Church. Third Edition, 12s. * 

vn. 

PORBES' (REV. DR JOHN) SCRIPTURE PARALLELISM ; or, 

-■■ the SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OP SCRIPTURE EXEMPLIFIED IN AN ANALYSIS 
OP THE DECALOGUE, THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, etc Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

" The book is worth study; it is evidently the production of no ordinary man, and is pervaded by a 
spirit at once scientific and devout" — HonUHsU 

TEWIS' (REV. GEORGE) THE BIBLE, THE MISSAL, AND 

•^ THE BREVIARY ; OR, RITUALISM SELF-ILLUSTRATED IN THE LITURGICAL 
BOOKS OF ROME. ^ Two Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

DC 

piKE AND HAYWARD'S CASES OF CONSCIENCE. 

-*- ' Fscp. 8vo, 4s. 

■ROBINSONS GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 

^^ NEW TESTAMENT. Negris and Duncan's Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d 

QCHLEIERMACHER'S OUTLINE OF THE STUDY OF THEO- 

^ LOGY ; WITH REMINISCENCES BY LUCKE. Fscp. 8vo, 4s. 

XII. 

SPRING'S MERCY-SEAT. MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD'S 

*J PEATEB. ^ 12mo,2s. 

THOMSON'S (REV. THOMAS) SCHOOL HISTORY OF SCOT- 

■»• LAND. 12iiio, sheep, 8s. 6d. 

XIV* 

THORNLEY'S (M.) THE TRUE fiND OF EDUCATION DE- 

•»■ VELOPED AND APPLIED. .Fscp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

XV, 

rTHORNLErS (M.) SKELETON THEMES. Intended to Assist in 

-** Te&ching and Acquiring the Art of Composition. Fscp. 8yo, Ss. 

XVI. 

rPROLLOPE'S (REV. W.) THE GREEK LITURGY OF ST 

•^ JAMES. Edited with an English Introduction, Notes, etc. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

"^^ELSffS (PROF.) ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

8vo. 68. 
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THE BIBLICAL CABINET; 



OR, 



HEBMENEUTICAL, EXEGETICAL, AND PHILOLOGICAL LIBRABT, 

Consisting of Translations of the most Valuable and Interesting Works of German and other 
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